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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Coup and After 


EDITORS’ NOTE: As this issue goes to press, the 
new Soviet leaders have still not favored us with a 
single mention of the man whose wisdom they had 
extolled for over a decade, whose services to their 
own cause they had praised, and whose power they 
have now so unceremoniously usurped. Perhaps one 
of these days Russia’s rulers will realize that it 
hardly redounds to the credit of “the first socialist 
country in the world” to announce periodically that 
all its leaders since 1924 have been criminals, in- 
veterate bunglers, sworn enemies of the Communist 
Party, and cunning practitioners of the “cult of 
personality.” In the meantime, the outside world 
can only be wryly amused, while observing and try- 
ing to fathom the mechanics of this continuously 
bizarre political system. 

What were indeed the mechanics of the latest 
coup? How could it have happened? What were the 
factors that contributed to Khrushchev’s ignomini- 


ous debacle and what may we expect from the Krem- 
lin in the near future? These are some of the ques- 
tions to which the following articles are addressed. 
In the first, Mr. Fainsod offers an historical ap- 
praisal of the Khrushchev era. In the second, Mr. 
Lowenthal probes into those dialectical tensions of 
Khrushchev’s reign that finally brought about his 
downfall. In the third, Mr. Conquest casts a back- 
ward glance at the various theories about the suc- 
cession problem that were propounded (frequently 
in these pages) before the fateful day of October 14, 
1964, and indicates some lessons to be learned from 
a confrontation between theories and reality. 
Finally, in “Moscow and the Third World,” Mr. 
Ra’anan provides both an example of “Kremlinol- 
ogy” as well as additional insights into an important 
political issue that has preoccupied and will continue 
to preoccupy the Soviet leadership in the years 
ahead. 


Khrushchevism in Retrospect 


o understand Khrushchevism, one must 
begin with Khrushchev the man, with what he 
was like in his days of power. Shrewd, earthy, 
endowed with boundless energy, a bouncing con- 
fidence, and a quick, if coarse, wit, he was 
the very epitome of the self-made man in any 
society. Like most self-made men, he believed 
profoundly that the social order which nurtured 


By Merle Fainsod 


him and conferred its highest honors on him was 
a society whose virtues could not be impugned. 
When Spyros Skouras, the movie magnate, dur- 
ing a Hollywood luncheon for Khrushchev, cited 
his own rise from rags to riches as a symbol of 
the opportunities that America holds out for 
the lowly, Khrushchev replied: “Mr. Skouras 
said he had risen from the ranks. ... Would you 
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like to know what I was? I began working when 
I learned to walk. Till the age of 15 I tended 
calves, then sheep, and then the landlord’s cows. 
I did all that before I was 15. Then I worked at 
a factory owned by Germans and later in coal- 
pits owned by Frenchmen. I worked at the 
Belgian-owned chemical plants, and now I am 
Prime Minister of the great Soviet State.” * 

In the course of his lifetime, Khrushchev saw 
Russia transformed from a relatively backward 
country into one of the world’s leading indus- 
trial and military powers, and he was under- 
standably proud of this rapid progress and his 
own role init. He gave every evidence of believ- 
ing that the Soviet Union not only embodies the 
most progressive and just social structure that 
mankind has attained, but that it is also blazing 
a trail into the future that people everywhere 
will enthusiastically follow. “I am convinced 
more than ever,” he told reporters toward the 
end of his American trip, “that the holiest of 
holies, the best that man can create, is socialist 
society, the Communist system.” * 

Nor can such remarks be dismissed as mere 
propaganda—the public pronouncements which 
a Soviet leader is duty-bound to make, and 
which do not necessarily mirror his fundamental 
outlook. Difficult as it is to be certain that one 
has ever penetrated the inner recesses of a 
man’s character, the self-portrait that emerges 
from Khrushchev’s countless impromptu re- 
marks is fairly clear: he saw himself as a man 
of faith, believing that communism provides a 
key to the world’s problems. He was a propa- 
gandist in every fiber of his being, but propa- 
ganda in his case was inseparable from his 
deepest convictions. In a characteristic speech 
to the Fifth World Congress of Trade Unions 
in 1961, he observed: “It may be said that 
Khrushchev is again handing out propaganda. 
If you think so, you are not mistaken. Yes, I 
was, am, and always shall be a propagandist. As 


1Let Us Live in Peace and Friendship—The Visit 
of N. S. Khrushchev to the U. S. A., Moscow, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1959, pp. 191-92. 

2 Ibid., p. 338. 
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long as the heart continues beating in my breast, 
I shall propagate the ideas of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, the ideas of Communist construction!” ° 


The School of Stalinism 


A man of limited formal education, he found 
his teacher in the Communist Party. The party 
provided him with a view of the world that con- 
firmed his own experience, and its simple tenets 
were endlessly reiterated in his speeches: Capi- 
talism is a system of exploitation whose days 
are numbered ; communism represents the wave 
of the future because it is a superior social and 
economic system that frees the masses from 
exploitation and promotes the well-being and 
happiness of all mankind; the Communist 
Party, which led the working class of old Russia 
to victory, provides a pattern of organization 
and leadership which can alone guarantee the 
triumph of communism on a world scale. For 
Khrushchev these propositions were sacred and 
unassailable. 

As one of Stalin’s lieutenants, he was chained 
to a jealous master who demanded unquestion- 
ing obedience and obsequiousness from all who 
served him. The evidence now at hand makes 
clear that Khrushchev chafed under the restric- 
tions, but at the time no one could match him in 
fulsome tributes to his mentor, and no one was 
more zealous in defending Stalin’s course. The 
purges that meant catastrophe for countless of 
Khrushchev’s colleagues spelled opportunity for 
him. With every turn of the wheel, his fortunes 
prospered; on those rare occasions when he 
suffered a temporary setback, he demonstrated 
a remarkable resilience in bouncing back. Khru- 
shchev obviously possessed the qualities of 
toughness and ruthlessness that were required 
to maneuver one’s way to a top place in Stalin’s 
entourage. Trained in the Stalin school of falsifi- 
cation, he demonstrated an impressive capacity 
to meet the expectations of his master. 

Against the background of the Stalinist years, 
it is tempting to dismiss Khrushchev as a cyni- 
cal manipulator for whom ideology had at best 
an instrumental significance. It is a temptation 
that should be resisted. The evil that men do 
in order to survive and gather power may 
corrupt the ends they serve, but it does not 
necessarily lessen the need for a justifying vi- 
sion. Indeed, in some cases it may intensify it. 
For Khrushchev the justification was found in 


3N. S. Khrushchev, Communism—Peace and Hap- 
piness for the Peoples, Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1963, Vol. II, p. 365. 


Stalin’s construction program, in building the 
greatness of Soviet power and helping to lay 
the foundations for Communist victory at home 
and abroad. 


H. administrative assignments under 


Stalin were largely confined to the party appa- 
ratus. Although Stalin heaped increasingly 
heavy responsibilities on him, they remained 
party-centered. His were the typical practical 
concerns of the party apparatchik, prodding and 
driving his subordinates to meet the ambitious 
targets of the Five-Year Plans. Already under 
Stalin he was the agitator par excellence, not 
content to direct proceedings from a remote 
office, but enjoying face-to-face contacts, con- 
stantly roaming his domain and making fre- 
quent appearances at the construction sites 
and collective farms over which he exercised 
supervision. 

His experience until Stalin’s death was nar- 
rowly provincial. His secretarial duties within 
the party provided no opportunities for foreign 
travel and little in the way of foreign contacts. 
The world outside the Soviet Union was terra 
incognita, to be comprehended largely in terms 
of Marxist-Leninist categories. His first direct 
view of the West did not come until he had 
passed his sixtieth birthday ; it would have been 
remarkable indeed had he been able to free 
himself of the stereotypes he brought to that 
exposure. 

Yet there were elements in Khrushchev’s 
character that were responsive to fresh experi- 
ence. He had a pragmatic bent for testing ideas 
by their workability. An avid learner in practi- 
cal affairs and a man of wide-ranging technical 
curiosity, he was quite prepared to borrow tech- 
niques from the West when he thought they 
could advance his own purposes. Nor were 
his travels abroad without influence on his as- 
sessment of Western developments. “I have 
seen the slaves of capitalism—and they live 
well!’ Khrushchev declared while visiting the 
farm of Rosswell Garst in Iowa in September 
1959.‘ The significance of this spontaneous trib- 
ute was not diminished by the fact that it 
went unreported in the Soviet press. 

At the same time, his awareness of the supe- 
riority of Western living standards was matched 
by a conviction that capitalism is a dying system 
and that the Soviet Union would soon outstrip 


4 Quoted in Thomas P. Whitney, Khrushchev Speaks 
(Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1963) 
p. 5. 


America in both productivity and welfare. Run- 
ning through many of Khrushchev’s speeches is 
a curious defensiveness, an extraordinary sensi- 
tivity to outside criticism of Soviet weaknesses, 
which is overcompensated by a boastful pride in 
Soviet achievements. Plans for the future tend 
to be presented as if they were actualities, and 
demagogic promises mask very real problems. 
But beneath the rhetoric, one could also detect 
a growing conviction that the Soviet system 
would be judged by its results, and that the 
competition with capitalism could not be won by 
words alone. “Now I ask you,” he said in one 
of his more homely moods, “‘would it be bad if 
we spread our Marxist-Leninist teachings with 
a piece of butter? I say that with a good bread 
spread like that, Marxism-Leninism would be 
even more tasty. And with good housing, with 
a better and more abundant life, with good 
schools, we will win all the peoples for socialism 
and communism.” > 


Choices and Imperatives 


To understand Khrushchevism as it took 
shape after Stalin’s death, one must begin with 
the man; but one must also understand the 
situation in which he found himself and the 
necessities to which he was compelled to adapt. 
Stalin’s legacy to his successors was replete with 
problems. His impressive achievements in forc- 
ing the pace of Soviet industrialization, in build- 
ing military power, and in expanding his do- 
main into Eastern and Central Europe, were all 
purchased at a heavy price. Soviet agriculture 
remained backward and stagnant, and the food 
available to Soviet consumers was monotonous, 
scarce, and high-priced. Stalin’s. obsession with 
the development of heavy industry meant that 
light industry was ignored and underdevel- 
oped, and shortages of consumer goods and 
housing were acute and widespread. The sys- 
tem of terror on which Stalin relied to protect 
his own security and to enforce his regime of 
deprivation and sacrifice had its debilitating 
effects. It bred a cowed and submissive populace 
for whom the regime was “they” and not ‘“‘we.” 
Frightened bureaucrats shrank from exercising 
initiative; there was a frozen and congealed 
quality about Soviet life that tended to rob it 
of all dynamism and revolutionary appeal. The 
East European satellites formed an extension of 
the Soviet prison-house. Yugoslavia, to be sure, 
had broken away amid the curses of the Comin- 
form; and in the East, Communist China pre- 


5 [bid., p. 4. 


sented a special case with its own independent 
power base. For the rest, the Communist bloc 
was managed by puppets utterly dependent on 
Stalin. The Soviet empire was, in effect, sealed 
off from the West, and as a result of the Korean 
War the Soviet Union and the United States 
were involved in a spiraling arms race that 
threatened the world with a nuclear holocaust. 

This was the situation that confronted 
Stalin’s successors. As Communists, the choices 
open to them were not infinite. They could not 
be expected to preside over the liquidation of 
Stalin’s empire. As party leaders, they might 
seek other means than Stalin’s to promote 
Communist objectives; but they shared with 
him not merely a common experience but also 
a common commitment. What they now also 
shared with one another was a responsibility 
they could not escape: they had to make their 
own decisions. 

The tone set by the new leadership in the 
months after Stalin’s death was one of relaxa- 
tion of tension at home and abroad. Amnesties, 
price cuts, and promises of more consumer 
goods and housing augured a new disposition 
to seek popular support. The ending of the 
Korean War contributed toward an easing of 
relations with the West. So far as we know, 
Khrushchev participated in and approved of 
these actions, as he no doubt also ratified the 
decision to suppress the East German rising in 
June 1953 and joined in the purge of Beria soon 
afterward. 

At the September 1953 session of the Central 
Committee, he was elected First Secretary. His 
report to the Central Committee on the agricul- 
tural situation, which was delivered on Septem- 
ber 3, represented his first important independ- 
ent pronouncement in the post-Stalin period. It 
contained a blunt and even sensational acknowl- 
edgment of the seriousness of the agricultural 
crisis that the new leadership had inherited 
from Stalin. Although many of the reforms 
that Khrushchev advocated had been foreshad- 
owed by earlier Malenkov proposals approved 
by the Supreme Soviet in August, there was a 
quality of frankness in Khrushchev’s speech 
that was novel. In essence, he argued that 
Soviet agricultural productivity could not be 
raised unless additional incentives were offered 
to the collective farmers. His propensity for 
bold and daring ventures became more clearly 
manifest in early 1954, when he obtained the 
approval of the Central Committee for his 
virgin-lands program. Undeterred by the ob- 
stacles to its success, he pressed ahead and 
gambled his political future on harvests that 
might not materialize. Fortune favored him in 
the early years. 
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As his power and prestige mounted, the range 
of his interest broadened, and he began to place 
his own personal stamp on foreign as well as 
domestic policy. The Khrushchevian style was 
characterized by boldness as well as opportu- 
nism; above all, it was marked by a willingness 
to experiment and to strike out in new direc- 
tions without necessarily calculating or antici- 
pating costs and consequences. Khrushchev’s 
most dramatic initiatives during this period 
were reserved for the field of foreign affairs. Of 
these, perhaps the most impressive were his 
efforts to woo Tito back into the Soviet bloc and 
to strengthen Soviet influence among the new 
nations of Asia and Africa. 


The Watershed 


While the new dynamism thus introduced 
into Soviet foreign policy reflected the Khru- 
shchevian touch, it remained for the 20th Party 
Congress, held in February 1956, to define the 
content of what has since come to be described 
as Khrushchevism. The high spot of the Con- 
gress was the “secret speech” in which Khru- 
schev combined a wide-ranging condemnation 
of Stalin’s methods of rule with sensational 
disclosures of his terrorist crimes. What in- 
spired Khrushchev to open this Pandora’s box 
is still open to debate and may long remain so. 
Khrushchev himself defended the speech as a 
necessary surgical operation to restore the 
health of the party. In repudiating Stalin’s 
terrorist practices, he in effect offered his per- 
sonal guaranty that he would not repeat them. 
More positively, he held out a vision of a Soviet 
society in which citizens could breathe more 
freely, officialdom could exercise initiative with- 
out fearing the consequences, the bond between 
party and people would be strengthened, and 
the authority of the regime would be built on 
the rational foundations of regularized proce- 
dures, concern with popular welfare, and con- 
fidence rather than fear. 

The destalinization campaign, the restate- 
ment of the theory of peaceful coexistence, and 
other innovations launched by Khrushchev at. 
the 20th Party Congress were intended both to 
broaden the appeal of the Communist movement 
and to strengthen Khrushchev’s. own position 
within it. In the end, they came close to de- 
stroying Khrushchev, and they released divi- 
sive forces within the Communist world that 
have not yet run their full course. Within the 
Soviet Union, the ferment stirred up by Khru- 
shchev’s “secret speech” infected wide circles of 
the intelligentsia and student youth, inspiring a 
protest literature that went beyond denuncia- 


tions of Stalin to criticism of the Soviet system 
itself. Within the bloc, the disarray assumed 
proportions serious enough to threaten the So- 
viet hold over Eastern Europe. 

The gathering unrest came to a climax in 
October 1956. The bloody repression of the 
revolt in Hungary and the reimposition of cul- 
tural curbs within the Soviet Union in reaction 
to the revolt served to tarnish the image of 
Khrushchev as the great liberalizer. In the 
aftermath of Hungary, Khrushchev’s prestige 
declined sharply. His handling of Hungarian 
events contributed to an exacerbation of rela- 
tions with Tito. The Chinese party leadership 
gave him public support, but as subsequent dis- 
closures have made clear, they were privately 
highly critical of his destalinization campaign, 
of his ideological initiatives, and above all of 
his failure to consult with them. Within the 
Soviet party itself, his Presidium opponents 
began to organize a cabal to unseat him, and 
by dint of the additional support they gathered 
in opposition to his industrial reorganization 
plans, they were able, by May 1957, to mobilize 
a seven-to-four majority against him and to 
confront him with a demand for his resignation. 


|, is a measure both of the power concentrated 
in the office of the First Secretary and of 
Khrushchev’s capacity to turn adverse develop- 
ments to his own advantage that he was able 
to triumph even in these circumstances. By 
transferring the arena of the struggle to the 
Central Committee, where his followers were 
strongly installed, he turned the tables on his 
opponents and emerged from the encounter 
stronger than ever. In October of the same year 
he further consolidated his position by ousting 
his erstwhile supporter, Marshal Zhukov, from 
the Presidium and moving quickly to bring the 
armed forces under firm party control. 

At this stage of Khrushchev’s career, fortune 
seemed to be smiling on him. He had rid him- 
self of his Presidium opponents, and his posi- 
tion as party leader appeared to be unassail- 
able. He had surmounted the crisis in Eastern 
Europe, and while restiveness was still evident, 
there were no threats of armed uprisings. The 
ferment among Soviet youth and intellectuals 
gave every outward appearance of having sub- 
sided; in any case, it presented no organized 
challenge to the regime’s power. 

Most important of all, the world was now 
treated to a startling demonstration of Soviet 
accomplishments in rocketry. In the excitement 
that attended the launching of Sputnik I on 
October 4, 1957, the simultaneous dismissal of 


Marshal Zhukov was all but forgotten. The 
Soviet space exploits had obvious military impli- 
cations, and Khrushchev was not slow to point 
out that they marked a significant shift in the 
balance of power. He quickly initiated a major 
drive to translate Soviet rocket superiority into 
diplomatic gains. In a militant speech to a 
Polish-Soviet Friendship Meeting in Moscow 
on November 10, 1958, he ignited the Berlin 
crisis with a demand for the liquidation of the 
occupation regime in West Berlin. This time, 
Khrushchev overreached himself. The decision 
of the Western powers to stand firm exposed 
the emptiness of his ultimatums, bluster, and 
threats. 


New Alternatives 


It is worth pausing at this point to sketch out 
the problems and choices that Khrushchev 
faced. Despite undoubted industrial progress 
and dramatic space achievements, there were 
limits to the pressure that Moscow could apply 
on the West. The United States was still a 
formidable thermonuclear power with larger 
resources than the Soviet Union, and any con- 
frontation that imperiled vital American inter- 
ests raised the danger of a thermonuclear holo- 
caust, with potentially disastrous consequences 
for both sides. As long as relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union remained 
tense and difficult, the stage was set for the con- 
tinuation of an expensive arms race that di- 
verted resources from domestic development 
and spelled persisting hardships for the Soviet 
people. An easing of relations with the United 
States, by contrast, opened up tempting perspec- 
tives of more rapid improvement in the Soviet 
standard of living and accelerated economic 
development. 

A real détente with the West, however, could 
only be achieved at the price of accepting the 
status quo in world affairs and foregoing op- 
portunities for revolutionary advance, at least 
for a defined period. However expedient such 
a course of action might appear from the Soviet 
point of view, it held out dangers for Soviet 
relations with its allies in the world Communist 
movement. It subordinated their interests to 
those of the Soviet Union. It implied, for ex- 
ample, that Communist China would not be 
able to count on Soviet assistance in pressing its 
campaign to regain Taiwan, and that Chinese 
expansionist ambitions elsewhere would have 
to be curbed to serve Soviet national needs. It 
meant that Khrushchev might be forced to im- 
pose brakes on the revolutionary enthusiasm of 
Communist parties anxious to come to power, 
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The Leader and Leadership 


BEFORE... 


On the day I left to come here, I had a telephone 
conversation with Nikita Sergeievich Khrushchev 
.. . [He] asked me to transmit to all workers, 
agricultural toilers, and intelligentsia of Soviet 
Moldavia his most heartfelt congratulations. ... 


—N. V. Podgorny in Sovetskaia 
Moldavia, October 11, 1964 


Permit me in the name of the Moldavian people . . 
to express our sincere and heartfelt gratitude to 
our great friend, the faithful Leninist, our dear 
Nikita Sergeievitch Khrushchev for his paternal 
care in the development of our region. . 


—I. |. Bodiul, First Secretary of 
the Moldavian CP, ibid. 


The Kazakh people consider it good fortune that 
. . . the Central Committee has been headed by 
Nikita Sergeievitch Khrushchev, who is devoted to 
the ideas of Lenin, who knows well the life and laws 
of development of the socialist economic system, and 
who-has a firm will and untiring energy. 


—M. Beisebaiev, First Dep. Chairman of Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR, ibid. 


. . . The historic victory of the Soviet Army in the 
battle on the Volga laid the basis for the turning 
point in the course of the Great Patriotic War. An 
outstanding role in organizing this victory belongs 
to Nikita Sergeievitch Khrushchev. 


—A. Y. Pelshe, First Sec. of Latvian CP, 
Sovietskaia Latvia, October 14 


Along with the need to develop beet growing, Nikita 
Sergeievitch Khrushchev directed our attention to 
the raising of cotton. . . . The measures to put into 
effect the advice and instructions of Nikita Sergeie- 
vitch Khrushchev, which were worked out by a 
. plenum of the Kirgiz Central Committee, were en- 
thusiastically supported by the party organizations 

. and all agricultural toilers of Soviet Kirgiz- 
Billige tea 


—A, Chubarov, First Sec. of Kirgiz CP, 
Selskaia zhizn, October 1 4 


& AFTER... 


The party, in uniting and directing the creative 
activity of the masses toward a single great goal, is 
guided by an aceurate compass—the life-giving 
Marxist-Leninist theory. . . . The Leninist party is 
an enemy of subjectivism and drift in Communist 
construction. Harebrained scheming; half-baked 
conclusions and hasty decisions and actions, divorced 
from reality; bragging and bluster; attraction to 
rule by fiat; unwillingness to take into account what 
science and practical experience have already worked 
out—these are alien to the party. 


—Pravda, October 17, 1964 


Genuine exactingness is unthinkable without the 
strict observance of the norms of intraparty life, 
the principles of Soviet democracy—that is, all that 
enables the masses, to check and, if necessary, to 
correct leaders, whether it is the director of an 
enterprise, the secretary of a primary party organi- 
zation or a state and party figure of the highest 
rank. All of them are invested with the faith of 
the party and the people and all answer for the re- 
sults of their activities. And the higher an official’s 
post, the higher is his responsibility. ... 

Leaders who are experienced, influential, and 
know their business enjoy deserved authority... . 
But legitimate respect has nothing in common with 
the excessive exaltation and praise of a leader, 
where every word of a person “at the top” is repre- 
sented as revelation and his acts and deeds are con- 
sidered infallible. Such an approach leads to no good 
and can only revive the morals of the period of the 
personality cult. ... We cannot permit even the 
most authoritative person to get away from the 
control of the leading collective or party organiza- 
tion and to get the idea that he knows everything 
and can do everything and that the knowledge and 
experience of his comrades is of no use to him. 


—Editorial, Partiinaia zhizn, October 
1964 (signed to press October 17) 


Two heads are better than one. 


—kKrasnaia Zvezda, October 24 


and might thus be maneuvered into a position 
where he could be accused of betraying the 
revolutionary cause. 


It is unlikely that these sharply defined al- 
ternatives were either recognized or accepted 
by Khrushchev. Like leaders elsewhere who face 
multiple pressures and impulses, he sought to 
escape hard choices and found himself respond- 
ing to events and pursuing policies with con- 
tradictory implications. Thus, Khrushchev’s 
professed, and probably real, desire to achieve 
a relaxation of tension with the United States 
which would enable him to concentrate greater 
resources on internal development was periodi- 
cally negated by actions that placed a strain on 
the Soviet-American relationship. The Berlin 
ultimatums and the building of the wall between 
East and West Berlin, the Congo adventure, and 
the Cuban missile crisis were symptomatic of 
an unresolved dilemma in an area where doc- 
trinal commitments and considerations of Real- 
polittk clashed. 


ee difficult problems and choices con- 
fronted Khrushchev in working out his relations 
with his main ally in the Communist bloc. The 
alternative of responding to Chinese demands 
for increased militancy opened up serious risks. 
In the underdeveloped areas, it meant breaking 
the links that Soviet foreign policy had so care- 
fully forged with the neutralist leaders of the 
new nations. In relations with the West, it 
meant risking a sharp increase in the danger of 
thermonuclear war and intensifying the arms 
race. In domestic terms, it meant slowing down 
the Soviet rate of economic growth and negat- 
ing Khrushchev’s vision of a welfare commu- 
nism which would magnify the Soyiet appeal 
both at home and abroad. a 

Faced with these alternatives, Khrushchev 
chose to stand firm on the policy lines to which 
he was committed. Indeed, as the bitterness and 
virulence of the Sino-Soviet dispute mounted 
and prospects of reconciliation faded, the posi- 
tions of both sides hardened. In the wake of 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, with its sober- 
ing reminder of how close the world had come to 
thermonuclear extinction, Khrushchev demon- 
strated a renewed eagerness to improve his 
relations with the United States and the West. 
He turned his back on Communist China to sign 
a nuclear test-ban treaty with the United States 
and Britain, joined in establishing the so-called 
“hot line’ between Washington and Moscow, 
undertook in cooperation with the United States 
to ban missiles in orbit and to cut back the pro- 


duction of fissionable material, negotiated a 
consular convention with the United States as 
well as a number of agreements on cultural 
exchanges, pressed restraint on Castro, and 
relaxed tension over Berlin. All these efforts 
to “normalize” relations with the West were 
greeted by Peking as additional confirmation of 
Khrushchev’s apostasy from true Marxism- 
Leninism. They served to deepen a split that 
was rapidly becoming unbridgeable. 


Khrushchev’s decision to seize the ‘peace 
issue’ even at the cost of further alienating 
Peking was not without its positive advantages. 
To the extent that Khrushchev could make good 
his indictment of the Chinese leaders as ‘‘mad- 
men” and ‘“‘adventurers’”’ who were prepared to 
risk world destruction in order to realize their 
ambitions, he could count on widespread support 
not only in the Soviet Union but among all 
people, Communist as well as non-Communist, 
who feared nuclear war. 


Difficulties on the Home Front 


Perhaps the most compelling reasons for 
Khrushchev to seek a détente with the West had 
their origins in domestic strains and difficulties. 
The decision of the post-Stalinist leadership to 
provide more food, consumer goods, and housing 
whetted the appetite of the Soviet populace, but 
did not satisfy it. The widespread yearning of 
Soviet consumers for a rapid improvement in 
their standard of living, an aspiration that 
Khrushchev intensified by ‘his promises of 
plenty, could not be met without a diversion of 
investment from armaments and heavy industry 
to light industry and agriculture. The situation 
in agriculture was particularly troublesome. 
The banner harvest of 1958, which was largely 
attributable to uniformly favorable weather, 
was followed by a series of mediocre harvests. 
Disaster struck in 1963, when bad weather and 
widespread drought sharply curtailed output 
and compelled the purchase abroad of approxi- 
mately 12 million tons of grain to meet minimal 
consumer needs. 

While the causes of the decline in agricultural 
output were many, the most important among 
them was probably the failure to allocate 
adequate capital for the land. In a belated 
effort to face up to the problem, Khrushchev 
launched a large-scale program for the expan- 
sion of the chemical industry, the building and 
importation of many new fertilizer plants, the 
increased output of agricultural machinery, the 
construction of irrigation facilities, and other 
measures that required substantial new capital 
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input. With resources already overstrained, the 
reallocation of the limited capital available 
meant cuts in such branches of heavy industry 
as iron and steel, as well as reduced investments 
in other sectors, including the military. 

Nor were Khrushchev’s problems limited to 
agriculture. While the Soviet rate of industrial 
growth remained high, official statistics made 
clear that it was declining, despite desperate 
measures to maintain and increase it. This drop 
and the sharp fall in agricultural output com- 
bined to produce a dramatic decline in the over- 
all 1962-63 rate of growth, a development that 
hardly tended to enhance Khrushchev’s prestige, 
even though a recovery in agriculture from the 
1963 low point appeared highly likely. 


The difficulties on the domestic front engaged 
a large share of Khrushchev’s attention and 
offered no temptations for foreign adventure. 
While there were few clear indications at the 
time that his position as leader of the party 
and government was in peril, the image of 
success and assertiveness that he had previously 
radiated appeared tarnished. The promises of 
rapid improvement in living standards that he 
had made to his own people were belied by food 
shortages and an apparent inability to master 
the agricultural problem. The enthusiasm and 
initiative he had hoped to evoke by his destalini- 
zation measures and his efforts to revitalize the 
party were strangely absent. Instead, the pre- 
vailing mood was one of uncertainty, shaken 
confidence, and lack of a sense of direction. The 
dynamism that Khrushchev had initially gen- 
erated showed signs of slackening. Established 
routines and traditional attachments resisted 
dislodgement. The continuing debate on alloca- 
tion policy that was cautiously aired in Soviet 
journals revealed the usual rivalry of bureau- 
cratic vested interests, each seeking to defend 
its special position. Despite Khrushchev’s ef- 
forts to resolve intractable economic problems 
by periodic reorganization of the state and 
party machinery and despite his calls for inno- 
vation and sacrifice, the Soviet Union was 
beginning to display many of the signs of a 
mature and immobile society not easily moved 
from the grooves into which it was settling. 


The Unfilled Balance Sheet 


It is still too early to attempt more than a 
provisional assessment of Khrushchevism. The 
announcement in the Soviet press on October 
16, 1964, that the Central Committee of the 
party had met two days earlier and “granted” 
Khrushchev’s request that “he be released” 


from his responsibilities “in view of his ad- 
vanced age and deterioration in the state of his 
health” obviously could not be taken at face 
value. The first indictment of Khrushchev, 
which appeared in Pravda on October 17, 1964, 
listed among his “sins”—-without using his 
name—“harebrained schemes; half-baked con- 
clusions and hasty decisions and actions, di- 
vorced from reality; bragging and bluster; at- 
traction to rule by fiat; unwillingness to také 
into account what science and practical experi- 
ence have already discovered. . .” 

During the ensuing weeks, Khrushchev’s suc- 
cessors poured specific content into these gen- 
eral charges. Public polemics with Peking 
ceased. Khrushchev’s drastic reorganization of 
the party and governmental structure into par- 
allel industrial and agricultural hierarchies was 
cancelled. A campaign was initiated to free 
Soviet agricultural research of Lysenko’s bane- 
ful influence. The new leaders announced the 
removal of “unwarranted limitations” on the 
size of private plots and private livestock hold- 
ings. In industry the way was opened for re- 
forms in the incentive system designed to pro- 
vide increased rewards for managerial efficiency 
in the use of resources. 

The direction of these reforms pointed up the 
sources of dissatisfaction with Khrushchev’s 
performance. Yet it would be less than fair to 
rest an appraisal of the Khrushchev era on the 
latter-day criticisms voiced by his successors. 
What can be said is that Khrushchev’s record 
at home was not without its achievements, 
though it was far from a series of unbroken 
successes. The apogee of his prestige was 
reached with the space triumphs for which his 
regime took credit, but the drain on domestic 
resources which those triumphs entailed and 
his inability to translate them into concrete 
foreign policy gains created their own complex 
of problems. Under his aegis, the Soviet Union 
continued for a time to make rapid industrial 
progress and to narrow the gap separating it 
from the United States, but there were also 
disturbing indications toward the end of his 
reign that the industrial growth rate was slow- 
ing and that planning and managerial problems 
were becoming increasingly complex and diffi- 
cult. Agriculture, with which Khrushchev was 
most closely identified, was also the area in 
which least progress was registered. 

On the other hand, a reduction in working 
hours, larger social security benefits, and the 
increased availability of consumer goods and 
housing gave some content to Khrushchev’s 
blueprint of welfare communism. Gratefully 
welcomed by the beneficiaries, these gains how- 
ever still fell far short of need and sharpened 


the demand for more. Khrushchev’s destalini- 
zation program evoked widespread popular sup- 
port, but it, too, posed its problems, of which 
one of the most delicate was Khrushchev’s own 
involvement in Stalin’s crimes. The flood of dis- 
illusionment, criticism and airing of grievances 
that destalinization released threatened for a 
time to pass out of control. Though Khru- 
shchev managed to contain its domestic mani- 
festations, the restrictions that he imposed on 
creative freedom and the repressive measures he 
invoked to enforce them alienated some of the 
most talented voices in the younger generation 
and left a residue of smoldering resentment 
which he was powerless to stamp out. In do- 
mestic affairs Khrushchev suffered the fate of 
many essentially conservative transitional fig- 
ures who undertake to build a bridge from the 
old to the new. As the limits within which he 
was prepared to tolerate change became ap- 
parent, his reputation as an innovator dimmed. 
His early accomplishments and bold initiatives 
tended to be taken for granted and forgotten, 
while he found himself increasingly measured 
by the expectations he had aroused and failed 
to fulfill. 


Lessons in Failure 


Khrushchev’s record was least impressive in 
the foreign policy field. Whereas Stalin could 
point to a vast expansion of the Communist 
empire in Europe and Asia, achieved in a period 
when the Soviet Union was in a much weaker 
position vis-a-vis the United States, Khru- 
shchev, with much greater power at his com- 
mand, was unable to register any large-scale 
gains. The accessions of North Vietnam and 
Cuba to the Communist camp were not insignifi- 
cant victories, but taken together they hardly 
began to match Stalin’s triumphs. In Europe 
Khrushchev was unable to break out of the 
stalemate inherited from Stalin; his unsuccess- 
ful efforts to dislodge the Western powers from 
West Berlin by threats and ultimatums that had 
to be withdrawn represented a major loss of 
face. The rebuff he received during the Cuban 
missile crisis further tarnished the myth of 
Soviet invincibility and revealed Khrushchev 
as an adventurer whose bluff could be called 
by a willingness to stand firm. 

Fortunately for the world, Khrushchev’s de- 
termination to test the resolution of his antag- 
onists was combined with a vivid appreciation 
of the dangers of thermonuclear warfare. In 
contrast to Stalin, Khrushchev operated under a 
compelling necessity to adjust the strategy and 


tactics of Soviet foreign policy to the realities 
of the thermonuclear age. These realities not 
only brought to the fore the common interest 
that he shared with Western leaders in avoiding 
mutual destruction; they also impelled him to 
seek ways of advancing the Communist cause 
that would minimize the risks of igniting a 
thermonuclear holocaust. Khrushchevian poli- 
cies in the underdeveloped world fitted into 
this pattern. Trade, military and economic aid, 
technical assistance, and cultural penetration 
were the prime levers by which the Soviet Union 
sought to heighten its influence in these areas. 
In the interest of cementing relations with the 
nationalist leaders of these states, Khrushchev 
discouraged premature revolutionary bids for 
power by local Communists. From the point of 
view of the latter, anxious to strike out for 
power, Khrushchevism was all brakes and no 
forward charge. However valid Khrushchev’s 
long-term prognosis for the underdeveloped 
world may turn out to be, it was ill-suited to a 
mood of revolutionary impatience, and it only 
provided fuel for the Chinese charge that Khru- 
schevism represented a betrayal of the cause of 
world revolution. 

Whatever Khrushchev’s claims to greatness, 
his contributions to the unity of world commu- 
nism are not likely to be listed among them. 
In the eyes of his Chinese antagonists and their 
allies in the international Communist move- 
ment, Khrushchevism became a term of con- 
tempt, the symbol .of a peculiarly degenerate 
form of revisionism that sacrifices the revolu- 
tionary élan of Leninism to serve the bourgeoisi- 
fied interests of a chauvinist great power mas- 
querading as a Communist state. His most 
poignant legacies to his successors may well be 
the recognition that a common ideological heri- 
tage provides no guaranty of political unity 
among Communist powers, and that imperial 
conflict is no monopoly of the capitalist world. 
It should, perhaps, come as no great surprise 
that so powerful a force.as nationalism should 
reappear in a Communist guise, but for those 
who have taken professions. of brotherhood 
among Communist nations at face value, it has 
nevertheless come as a profound shock. 

That Khrushchev should have contributed to 
the disintegration of the Communist world em- 
pire is a phenomenon that invites explanation. 
But it would be superficial to attribute the 
development solely to Khrushchev’s personal 
idiosyncracies. However much clashes of per- 
sonality may have served to exacerbate relations 
between Khrushchev and Mao, the causes of 
their differences were more deep-seated, with 
roots in the very different array of domestic 
and foreign problems to which they felt impelled 
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to respond. When a Communist regime sinks 
its roots in national soil, its perception of its 
needs cannot avoid being colored by the environ- 
ment in which it functions and by the pressures 
under which it operates. 


End of an Era? 


Insofar as Khrushchevism was something 
more than Khrushchev, it must be seen as an 
ideological expression of the stage of develop- 
ment in which the Soviet Union found itself. 
After decades of deprivation and sacrifice under 
Stalin, the regime came under strong pressure 
to raise the living standards of its own people 
and was understandably reluctant to make fur- 
ther sacrifices to lift the level of poorer Com- 
munist countries up to its own. A relatively 
advanced industrial power with a vested inter- 
est in preserving its hard-won gains, the Soviet 
Union was not prepared to support a reckless 
and adventurous revolutionary strategy that 
would pose unacceptable risks of thermonuclear 
extinction. As the historic leader and most 
powerful nation in the Communist camp, it was 


anything but eager to build up rivals who would 
challenge its mandate to direct Communist tac- 
tics everywhere. As a residuary legatee of Rus- 
sian national interests, it tended to see China 
as a threat, in national as well as in Communist 
terms. In all these senses, Khrushchevism 
served to articulate the conservative interests of 
a mature Communist power with a relatively 
high stake in the preservation of the status 
quo. 

If Khrushchevism bred its polar opposite in 
Maoism, both unwittingly conspired to create 
a situation in which even such a previously 
abject Soviet satellite as Rumania was em- 
boldened to proclaim its economic independence 
and every Communist regime or party is now 
tempted to place its own interests in the fore- 
front whenever and wherever it can. The con- 
frontation of Khrushchevism and Maoism be- 
came more than a contest for world Communist 
leadership; it set the stage for the emergence 
of Communist forces that sought to escape the 
discipline of both. The ultimate irony of Khru- 
shchevism was the belated discovery that a 
Communist world empire could not be built on 
Soviet interests alone. 


The Revolution Withers Away 


he overthrow of N. S. Khrushchev, who 
for eleven years was First Secretary and for 
seven years the undisputed leader and spokes- 
man of the Soviet Communist Party, by the Pre- 
sidium and Central Committee of that party is 
an event without precedent in the annals of 
modern party dictatorship. The deposition of 
Benito Mussolini by the Fascist Grand Council 
in July 1943—the nearest formal analogy that 
comes to mind—took place under the impact of 
military defeat, with enemy troops on Italian 
soil; and even then, it was only made possible 
by the collusion of the dictator’s inner-party op- 
ponents with the King and the leaders of an 
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By Richard Lowenthal 


army that had never been brought under effec- 
tive party control—that is, by the fact that 
Fascist rule over Italy had never become fully 
totalitarian. Khrushchev’s “resignation,” on the 
other hand, came about in the absence of any 
acute external crisis of the Soviet state; and 
whatever role the armed forces and the security 
services may have played in his removal—a 
subject on which the amount of Western press 
speculation is in striking disproportion to the 
paucity of reliable evidence—must have been 
performed by them in the framework of their 
formal subordination to the party as the only 
bearer of legitimate political power. It was, 


after all, as the successful champion of the par- 
ty’s claim to indivisible supremacy that Khru- 
shchev had established his own position of un- 
divided leadership of the Soviet Union between 
1953 and 1957; the institution whose victory he 
had then helped to assure was now the one to 
oust him. 


Who Was Right? 


That it could in fact do so was nonetheless a 
surprise—not only for Khrushchev himself, but 
also for Western students of the Soviet political 
system. We knew, of course, that one of the 
differences between Khrushchev’s rule and Sta- 
lin’s personal despotism was that Khrushchev 
had to operate within the institutional mechan- 
ism of the party; we also knew that he was far 
from enjoying Lenin’s unique authority over his 
colleagues. Evidence that some of his policies 
could be opposed with impunity and occasionally 
defeated within the leading organs of the party 
had accumulated over the years and was not 
seriously in dispute. Yet, against this, one had 
to set the fact that he had defeated all apparent 
rivals of substance and reputation—men like 
Malenkov, Beria, Molotov, Zhukov and Bul- 
ganin—within a few years; had cumulated the 
office of First Secretary of the party, the chair- 
manship of its newly-created Bureau for the 
RSFSR, and the premiership; and had taken 
care to work with different deputies in each of 
these roles, and even to change his “heirs ap- 
parent” in the Secretariat from time to time. 

From this, many Western observers (includ- 
ing the present writer) had concluded that 
while Khrushchev might have to yield to ad- 
verse majorities within the party Presidium on 
specific issues, his position was strong enough to 
prevent the formation of any faction that was 
systematically opposed to his leadership or gen- 
eral policy, and to remove the instigators of any 
attempt in that direction. Another school of 


1See R. Lowenthal, “The Nature of Khrushchev’s 
Power,” Problems of Communism, July-August 1960, 
and T. Rigby, “How Strong is the Leader,” ibid., Sep- 
tember-October 1962. 


Already well known to readers of this journal, 
Mr. Lowenthal is regularly on the faculty of the 
Free University of Berlin, but is spending the 
current academic year as a Senior Fellow at 
Columbia University’s Research Institute on 
Communist Affairs, New York City. A book 
containing a collection of his articles has re- 
cently been published under the title World 
Communism, reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 


thought had interpreted the evidence of incon- 
sistencies and zigzags in Soviet policy as proof 
of a persistent and systematic challenge to 
Khrushchev’s leadership within the Presidium, 
but had identified the challengers as a faction 
of “conservative” opponents of his “reforming” 
policies.” 

Clearly, the outcome has not been consistent 
with either hypothesis. For though there is 
much to indicate that Khrushchev’s policies 
were indeed seriously challenged by a “conserv- 
ative’ opposition headed by F. R. Kozlov during 
the winter and spring of 1962-63,’ it is obvious 
that he successfully survived that crisis and sub- 
sequently reinforced his position through the 
entry of L. I. Brezhnev and N. V. Podgorny, 
two loyal supporters of his policies, into the Sec- 
retariat. What is more, he has now been re- 
placed, not by his ‘conservative’ critics, but by 
his own designated successors—men who have 
hastened to renew their commitment to the de- 
cisions of the three Khrushchevian party con- 
gresses and to the “revisionist” program of 
1961, in the teeth of all “dogmatist” attacks 
from Peking. This suggests that the basic cause 
of Khrushchev’s overthrow was not any major 
difference over foreign or domestic policy, but 
rather the institutional question of the relative 
powers of the leader and the highest constituted 
organs of the ruling party. In fact, the party 
bureaucracy seems to have developed a degree 
of oligarchic solidarity and asserted a measure 
of collective control not hitherto observed in 
any totalitarian state. 


The Man and the Apparat 


In retrospect, it is possible to view much of 
the internal history of the Khrushchev era as 
having revolved around this institutional ques- 
tion. In denouncing Stalin’s arbitrary rule not 
only for its lawlessness and cruelty, but also for 
its failure to respect the party statutes and to 
submit all policy decisions to regular meetings 
of the party congress, Central Committee and 
Politbureau, Khrushchev had in fact given the 
party bureaucracy a double pledge: that he 


2See R. Conquest, “The Struggle Goes On,” ibid., 
July-August 1960, Carl Linden, “Khrushchev and the 
Party Battle,” ibid., September-October 1963; R. C. 
Tucker, ‘“‘The Conflict Model,” ibid., November-December 
1963. 

3 See especially the article by Carl Linden quoted in 
note 2; also Priscilla Johnson, “The Regime and the 
Intellectuals: A Window on Party Politics,” ibid., Sup- 
plement, July-August 1963; M. P. Gallagher, “Military 
Manpower: A Case Study,” ibid., May-June 1964; R. 
Lowenthal, “Fortschritt und Reaktion in der Innen- 
politik,” Ostewropa (Stuttgart), November 1964. 
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would not use the secret police against them, 
and that he would consult them according to the 
statutory rules. In establishing the party’s 
supremacy over the other power machines which 
Stalin used to balance its influence, Khru- 
shchev had in fact become increasingly depend- 
ent on the support of the party machine. That 
dependency and those pledges were the price he 
had to pay for rising to unrivaled power as the 
exponent of the ruling party; and many of his 
subsequent actions, beginning with his assump- 
tion of the premiership in March 1958, can best 
be understood as part of an effort to free him- 
self from these self-imposed shackles. 

One of the characteristic features of Khru- 
shchev’s style of rule was his fondness for ap- 
pealing to “the people” against “the bureau- 
crats’—and it would be quite wrong to assume 
that “the bureaucrats” were not intended to in- 
clude the apparatchiki of the party, at least dur- 
ing the later years. This anti-oligarchic element 
was particularly strong in Khrushchev’s educa- 
tional reform—one of his most sternly-resisted 
policies. 

The early struggles over the treatment of the 
defeated “anti-party group” should be seen in 
the same light. There is considerable evidence 
that an attempt to force the expulsion of Malen- 
kov, Molotov and Kaganovich from the party, 
with a possible view to their subsequent trial 
for complicity in Stalin’s crimes, was made 
and defeated at the 21st Congress in early 
1959.* The view that Khrushchev favored such 
an attempt appears highly plausible in the light 
of his published remarks at the preceding Cen- 
tral Committee plenum of December 1958. Yet 
it does not follow that the victorious opponents 
of that attempt—who seem to have included the 
bulk of the party Presidium—were politically 
opposed to destalinization: prominent among 
these were Anastas I. Mikoyan, who had been 
the very first publicly to criticize Stalin at the 
20th CPSU Congress, and M. A. Suslov, who 
—despite frequent allegations to the contrary— 
has been an equally consistent critic of the Stal- 
inist past but seems to owe much of his prestige 
within the party oligarchy to his vigilant de- 
fense of party’s institutions against the tend- 
ency to develop a “personality cult” of Khru- 
shchev. Not factional resistance to destalin- 
ization, but collective Presidium opposition to 
measures that might place the dangerous 
weapon of the purge into Khrushchev’s hands 
seems to be the explanation of his failure to 
achieve the expulsion of his rivals in 1959. 

Further, beginning in December 1958, Khru- 


4 See Robert Conquest, Power and Policy in the USSR, 
London, St. Martin’s Press, 1961, Ch. XIV. 
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shchev sought to reduce his dependence on the 
Central Committee by turning the meetings of 
this body into semi-public shows, attended by 
hundreds or even thousands of outside experts 
on whatever happened to be the main subject— 
kolkhoz chairmen and agronomists, industrial 
managers and technicians, economists, scien- 
tists, or literary men. Some parts of the CC 
meetings were still reserved for members and 
candidates only, and their debates remained 
secret; but minutes of the enlarged sessions 
were published, including Khrushchev’s fre- 
quent interruptions of speeches by other party 
hierarchs. This dilution of the Central Commit- 
tee meetings amounted to a serious depreciation 
of their deliberative character: the pledge to 
submit all major issues to regular meetings was 
formally honored, but their policy-making au- 
thority was skilfully undermined. 


Pressure and Resistance 


It was thus inevitable that the small Presid- 
ium, shielded as it was from the glare of dema- 
gogic publicity, should become the main focus of 
oligarchic resistance to the First Secretary’s 
efforts at achieving personal rule. In contrast to 
the Central Committee, its members were all re- 
sponsible for specific sectors of party or state 
affairs and had a working knowledge of other 
issues as well. In contrast to the Secretariat, 
the Presidium was not an executive organ for 
the disciplined implementation of decisions, 
but a policy-making organ whose members 
voted as equals. Even so, it was often challenged 
by the outside political speeches of the First 
Secretary, who sought to anticipate its decisions 
by publicly defending his own and attacking op- 
posing points of view. In the last two years, 
Khrushchev had even begun to publish some of 
the policy memoranda he had circulated to the 
Presidium members before critical sessions— 
thus allowing readers to admire his initiatives 
and, by comparing the First Secretary’s memo- 
randa with the subsequent decisions, to deduce 
the extent of resistance to them.’ 

But the major blow intended by Khrushchev 
both against the oligarchic cohesion of the party 
bureaucracy in general and against the author- 
ity of the Presidium in particular was undoubt- 
edly. his dramatic reorganization of the party 
in November 1962, its division into separate in- 
dustrial and agricultural sectors up to the level 


5 In his collected writings on agriculture, Stroitelsivo 
kommunizma v SSSR i razvitie selskovo khoziaistva, 
Vol. I-VII, Moscow 1962-63. See review by Jerry Hough, 
Problems of Communism, July-August 1964. 


of the national republics, and the simultaneous 
creation of a new organ for party and state con- 
trol, which was vested with very considerable 
powers. There were, of course, other reasons for 
this move as well: as will be discussed below, 
the reorganization also constituted an attempt 
to maintain the party’s rule in a period of con- 
centration on the non-revolutionary tasks of 
economic construction—to adapt it to those 
tasks, and to shift its legitimation to the eco- 
nomic field. Yet, implicit in the scheme of re- 
organization was an all-round reduction in the 
role of the formally elected, policy-making party 
committees in favor of new, quasi-managerial 
bureaus for industry and agriculture appointed 
from the top and controlled by the central party 
Secretariat. 

Further, the resulting upheaval was bound to 
give rise to a massive turnover of the party’s 
bureaucracy on all levels, again with the selec- 
tion in the hands of the Secretariat. Finally, 
the new Party-State Control Committee, whose 
purpose was to collect the complaints of the 
public against state and party bureaucrats and 
to purge them if it thought fit, was to be headed 
by A. N. Shelepin—a member of the Secretar- 
iat, who was also appointed a deputy premier 
in connection with his new task, yet did not—at 
that time—become a member of the party Pre- 
sidium. It was without precedent for any man 
to hold simultaneously posts in both the Secre- 
tariat and the government without sitting in the 
party Presidium, and it clearly indicated Khru- 
shchev’s wish to keep the head of the new con- 
trol organ as his personal subordinate, outside 
the discussions of the highest policy-making 
body. The intention to bypass this body was in- 
deed so tangible that during the decisive Central 
Committee meeting, only two other Presidium 
members—Podgorny and Voronov—spoke up 
in favor of Khrushchev’s scheme.*® 


Danger Signals 


But Khrushchev’s intended coup de parti was 
never fully consummated. In the months that 
followed the Central Committee plenum of No- 
vember 1962, the division of the party organiza- 
tion into industrial and agricultural sectors was 
indeed carried out, but the Presidium succeeded 
in considerably limiting the changes of person- 
nel as well as the powers of the Party-State 
Control] Committee. During the same period, a 


6 For an earlier discussion of the party reorganization 
by the present writer, see “Chruschtschews unfertiger 
Staatsstreich,” Der Monat (Berlin), March 1963. 


campaign to bring Soviet literature and art un- 
der more effective party control, which Khru- 
shchev himself had helped to set in motion, was 
effectively used for the most serious counterat- 
tack yet on the First Secretary, whose halo had 
already been seriously dimmed by his repeated 
failures in agriculture, foreign policy, and the 
world Communist movement. This time, the at- 
tack was political as well as institutional: it 
was accompanied by calls for a halt to destalini- 
zation, and Khrushchev was driven to the point 
where he had publicly to defend his own record 
during the Stalin era.” But his opponents seem 
to have overplayed their hand, and by the spring 
of that year Khrushchev was able to defeat a 
faction whose platform was out of tune with the 
real interests of the Soviet Union, and to get ap- 
proval for his policy on the nuclear test-ban and 
emancipation from Chinese pressure. 

Even so, the danger sign had been clear: it 
was still possible for Khrushchev to retain his 
leadership despite the various setbacks suffered 
by his policies, but not to increase his personal 
power and to free himself from institutional 
controls in the face of these setbacks. Yet with 
the more favorable atmosphere created by the 
1964 harvest, Khrushchev again seemed to em- 
bark on a policy of enhancing his personal 
power. Towards the end of September, while 
preparations for a Central Committee session 
in November were in progress, he convened a 
combined meeting of the party Presidium, the 
Council of Ministers, the heads of the various 
planning bodies, the provincial party secretar- 
ies, and the chairmen of the regional economic 
councils—but without the full membership of 
the Central Committee—and used this highly 
irregular gathering as a sounding board for his 
proposed directives for a long-term economic 
plan along highly popular pro-consumer lines.® 

The report on Khrushchev’s speech which 
finally appeared in Pravda—after a delay of 
several days °—is a good indication of the 
struggle that must have been going on at that 
time. Khrushchev succeeded in placing the con- 
stituted organs of the party under popular pres- 
sure before they had come to a decision, but 
even that victory was rather abortive, since the 
full text of his remarks was never allowed to 
appear in print. It may well have been this spe- 
cific action, combined with Khrushchev’s re- 
ported plan to put his son-in-law in charge of a 
new agricultural reorganization, that finally 
precipitated his overthrow—not just by the op- 


7 See the articles cited in note 3 above. 

8 Pravda, Oct. 2, 1964. 

®The Pravda report gave no date for the meeting, 
but said that it had been held “recently.” 
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ponents of the policies advocated, but by a com- 
mon front of the oligarchy in defense of institu- 
tional procedures. 

With Khrushchev out of the way, the victors 
hastened to undo what was left of his November 
1962 reorganization: they decided to merge 
once again the industrial and agricultural party 
units on a territorial basis; they reserved the 
necessary changes in personnel for the collec- 
tive authority of the Presidium; and they pro- 
moted Khrushchev’s protégé, Shelepin, who had 
presumably joined them at the critical moment, 
to membership of the Presidium—thus bring- 
ing the controller under control. 

But if, in the light of the outcome, this inter- 
pretation of the politics of the Khrushchev era 
as a persistent but vain struggle by the leader 
to break out of the institutional limitations of 
his power may well seem plausible, it remains 
unsatisfactory by itself. Why, we must ask, 
could a totalitarian system that from its incep- 
tion had been geared to one-man leadership, 
and that was clearly still in need of a visible, 
personal embodiment of its authority, develop 
an oligarchic cohesion that proved, again and 
again, strong enough to defeat the ambitions of 
a leader of Khrushchev’s vital energy and dema- 
gogic gifts? For an answer, we must look be- 
yond the mechanics of institutional power to the 
underlying changes in the social and political 
dynamics of the system as a whole—changes 
that may well be regarded by future historians 
as the chief result of the Khrushchevian era of 
transition. 


Revolution Without Terror 


The starting point of these changes was the 
abandonment of mass terrorism as a method of 
government. Stalin had understood that totali- 
tarian rule could only be maintained in the 
long run by ever new revolutions from above— 
by the ruthless use of state power to transform 
society in the direction of the ideological goal 
and to prevent its structure from setting into 
any firm and stable mold. In 1937, he had ex- 
pressed this arcanum regnt in his notorious doc- 
trine of the necessary sharpening of the class 
struggle as socialist construction progressed ; in 
1952, he had insisted in his last pamphlet, E'co- 
nomic Problems of Socialism, that the transition 
to the higher stage of communism could not be 
achieved by a mere improvement of productiv- 
ity and organizational efficiency, but required 
another structural transformation to turn the 
kolkhoz farmers into state laborers. If the next 
turn of the wheel of permanent revolution had 
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required another massive dose of violence, Sta- 
lin would not have shrunk from it. 

Yet, the economic cost of repeated violent up- 
heavals, which had been bearable during the 
period of Russia’s forced industrialization, was 
bound to appear prohibitive once an industrially 
mature Soviet Union had to strive for further 
advances in productivity in competition with 
other mature industrial powers. In dissolving 
the forced labor camps and taking steps to raise 
the incomes of the mass of kolkhoz peasants and 
unskilled workers, Stalin’s heirs deliberately 
shifted the balance of their levers of control 
from coercion to incentives. In repudiating Sta- 
lin’s doctrine of the progressive sharpening of 
internal class struggle as well as his practice of 
blood purges, Khrushchev proclaimed the end 
of the role of mass terrorism as a basic element 
of the Soviet political system. 

This repudiation of government by massive 
violence did not then mean, in Khrushchev’s 
mind, the renunciation of further revolutionary 
changes in the social structure of the Soviet 
Union. -An ideological believer as well as a 
modernizer, he was convinced that the ideolog- 
ical imperative of state-directed social transfor- 
mation could be reconciled with the economic 
imperative of a continuous growth of produc- 
tion stimulated by material incentives: was not 
this the only possible justification for restoring 
the supremacy of an ideological party, yet press- 
ing for the modernization of its methods of 
rule? When, in late 1958, Khrushchev responded 
to the challenge of the Chinese “people’s com- 
munes” by elaborating his own program for the 
“building of communism,” he emphasized that 
the goal could only be reached on the basis of 
the most advanced technology, but he stuck to 
Stalin’s view that the disappearance of the 
structural difference between collective farms 
and state farms was a precondition for reaching 
the “higher stage.” 


True, the concrete road forward was to be 
quite different. For while Stalin had envisaged 
centrally organized barter between the collec- 
tive farms and state industry as a way of over- 
coming the remnants of kolkhoz independence, 
Khrushchev believed in the need to raise kolk- 
hoz productivity by making all costs and returns 
comparable in monetary terms; hence, he actu- 
ally strengthened their independence by allow- 
ing them to acquire the equipment of the Ma- 
chine Tractor Stations and converting their 
various types of delivery obligations into sales 
to the state at a unified price. Nevertheless, in 
his speech to the 21st Party Congress in early 
1959 and as late as the December Central Com- 
mittee plenum of the same year, he insisted that 
the transition to communism required struc- 


tural changes in the collective farms, and that 
concrete measures must be taken not only to re- 
place the “labor day” system of remuneration 
by fixed monthly cash advances, but also to re- 
duce the role of the peasants’ private plots and 
herds and to prepare for their resettlement in 
“agrotowns” in which the private plots would 
be eliminated altogether. 


Totalitarianism Without Revolution? 


In practice, however, the structural changes 
propagated by Khrushchev proved incompatible 
with a steady growth of productivity. Where- 
ever the peasants were “persuaded” to sell their 
private cattle to the kolkhoz, the results were so 
discouraging that propaganda for such sales 
was soon followed by warnings to local party 
officials to avoid undue pressure. The require- 
ments of economic rationality and of ideological 
transformation were thus manifestly in conflict, 
and a choice had to be made. The answer was 
given in the new Party Program of 1961: here, 
the reduction and eventual abolition of private 
plots and herds and the creation of agrotowns 
no longer appeared as concrete tasks for party 
action, but were merely forecast as future by- 
products of an eventual rise in kolkhoz produc- 
tivity which would eliminate the peasant fami- 
lies’ need for their own private produce. For the 
first time, the task of “building communism” 
was no longer defined in terms of structural 
change, but merely in terms of the struggle 
for steady quantitative improvements in both 
productivity and the standard of living. 

The 1961 Party Program thus marked the end 
of the Soviet Communists’ commitment to im- 
posing a “permanent revolution from above” on 
Soviet society; indeed, a commitment to stop 
this permanent revolution was implied in the 
Program’s political thesis that, owing to the dis- 
appearance of hostile and exploiting classes, the 
Soviet state had ceased to be a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” and become a “state of all the 
people’”’—in other words, that the internal class 
struggle in the Soviet Union had ended. Con- 
trary to Khrushchev’s original belief, it had 
proved impossible to continue transforming the 
social structure in accordance with preconceived 
ideological blueprints without mass terrorism; 
for the first time since the consolidation of total- 
itarian party rule in Russia, the economic dy- 
namism of Soviet society had proved stronger 
than the ideological dynamism of the totalitar- 
ian system. The program amounted to an as- 
surance to all Soviet citizens that henceforth 
they could go about their business without fear 
of further social upheavals imposed by the rul- 


ing party; in however obscure terms, it an- 
nounced the “withering away” of the revolution. 
The Chinese were thus right in denouncing it as 
a “revisionist” document. 

Yet the program was not intended to an- 
nounce the withering away of one-party rule; on 
the contrary, it claimed that this rule, now ex- 
ercised by a “party of all the people,” was no 
longer dictatorial, and that the party’s “leading 
role” would even outlive the attainment of full 
communism and the disappearance of the state. 
In fact, the party’s monopoly of power was to be 
maintained indefinitely—if under another name 
—even though the original justification of this 
power by the revolutionary transformation of 
society had expired. This raised the problem of 
finding a new legitimation for maintaining 
Communist party rule in the Soviet Union. Nor 
could this need be evaded by putting more stress 
on the international aspect of the party’s revo- 
lutionary task, for in this field, too, Khru- 
shchev’s attempt at a Leninist revival had ended 
in disillusionment. By 1962, hopes of a Soviet- 
led revolutionary breakthrough in world poli- 
tics were finally sunk in the Caribbean, while 
the course of the Sino-Soviet conflict proved 
beyond doubt that not every advance of Com- 
munist revolution would necessarily redound to 
the greater glory of the Soviet Union. The 
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CPSU, having lost its former international au- 
thority, had compelling reasons also to renounce 
its claim to world revolutionary leadership just 
when it recognized that its revolutionary role 
had ended at home. 

Khrushchev’s solution to the problem of a 
new legitimation for the party’s power was his 
1962 doctrine of the primacy of constructive 
economic tasks, bolstered by the timely discov- 
ery of an unpublished Lenin text’? and drama- 
tized by the radical reorganization of the party 
on a production basis. If the party could no 
longer aspire to transform society at will, it 
had to make itself useful to society; if its offi- 
cials were not to be looked upon increasingly as 
phrase-mongering parasites, they had to prove 
themselves effective animators of economic prog- 
ress—and the party organization had to be re- 
vamped in order to enable and even force them 
to do so. The wheel had indeed come full circle: 
instead of changing the structure of society in 
accordance with the ideas of the party, the 
structure of the party was now to be changed in 
accordance with the supposed needs of society! 
But the solution was more apparent than real; 
for the apparatchiki of the party were often un- 
qualified for the performance of strictly eco- 
nomic tasks and reluctant to make the necessary 
adjustment, while the real need of the Soviet 
economy was not for more production-minded 
bureaucrats, but for greater managerial free- 
dom from bureaucratic interference—as, in- 
deed, Khrushchev’s successors have recognized. 


Dynamism Manque 


If we look back on Khrushchev’s persistent 
but ultimately unsuccessful struggle against the 
oligarchic tendencies of the party apparatus in 
the light of these changes in the evolutionary 
trend of the Soviet system, the basic reason for 
his failure becomes plain: Khrushchev tried to 
furnish dynamic leadership at a time when the 
totalitarian dynamism of the Communist re- 
gime was running down. He offered new experi- 
ments and a revival of faith to a bureaucracy 
exhausted by the historic horrors of Stalinism 
and longing ever more strongly for stability and 
routine. He imagined he could be a milder, more 
benevolent Robespierre when the time had come 
for the Directoire. 

Though Khrushchev helped to start the new 
trend by turning his back on Stalin’s methods, 
he was not its conscious architect and master, 
and he ultimately became its victim. Indeed, the 
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resistance he encountered, far from always be- 
ing motivated by a nostalgia for Stalinism, was 
often more in tune with the new times than were 
his own proposals. It was a merit of the party 
oligarchy that it welcomed—and perhaps ex- 
acted—his pledge to end terroristic rule, yet re- 
fused to let him use his criticism of the past as a 
purge weapon against his rivals. Again, his 
colleagues seem from the beginning to have been 
doubtful about his plans for reducing the peas- 
ants’ private plots and resettling them in agro- 
towns—the resolution of the 21st Congress was 
far less outspoken on these points than his own 
report, and the plots have indeed now been re- 
stored to their pre-Khrushchevian size. Gen- 
erally, the routine-loving bureaucrats may have 
been more willing to listen to scientific advice 
on plant biology and agricultural management 
than was a would-be charismatic leader seeking 
miraculous results by perennial campaigns, be 
it for the extension of corn cultivation, the 
ploughing-up of virgin soils, or the reduction 
of fallow periods. 

Yet Khrushchev was both sincere and con- 
sistent in his conviction that a modern party 
dictatorship can only survive if it remains an 
agent of dynamic change; and once he had rec- 
onciled himself to the fact that change could no 
longer be imposed according to ideological pre- 
scriptions, he sought to counter the regime’s 
tendency towards bureaucratic inertia by mak- 
ing himself increasingly the spokesman of gen- 
uine social needs—of the demands for more 
food, more and better consumers’ goods, better 
housing, and so on. But the more he identified 
his own struggle for personal authority and for 
a permanent circulation of the elites with those 
popular demands, the more his activities must 
have come to appear to the entire party bureauc- 
racy as a threat to their rule. 


When Khrushchev came to power, he had been 
determined both to restore the institutions and 
to revive the dynamic faith of the regime; in 
the end, it was the growing rigidity of the re- 
stored institutions that defeated his own dy- 
namic faith. The contradiction, basic to the 
present phase of the. Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union, may well be implicit in the nature 
of long-term totalitarian rule. Totalitarianism 
may be defined either by the institutions of 
single-party government, combined with a mo- 
nopoly of organization and information, or by 
the dynamics of permanent revolution from 
above—of ever new social transformations en- 
forced by political power in accordance with an 
(unattainable) ideological goal. In theory, it 
can be shown that the dynamics of permanent 
revolution require these institutions, and that 
the institutions can only be justified by this kind 


of dynamic purpose. Yet in practice, the main- 
tenance of the dynamism requires an all-power- 
ful leader who, while using the institutions, 
remains above them and often even disorganizes 
them to assure his personal power, as Stalin 
(and Hitler) did, while the institutions become 
stable only as the supposed perpetuum mobile 
is grinding to a halt and oligarchic rigidity sets 
in. 


| ie fall of Khrushchev means that this stage 
has been reached in the USSR. The formal con- 
tinuity of the party regime remains unbroken, 
but the erosion of its ideological dynamism is 
far advanced. The new men are both objectively 
and subjectively unable to continue the revolu- 


tion ; they will have to be content with adminis- 
tering its results. When all necessary reserva- 
tions about historical analogies are made, the 
comparison wrongly applied by Trotsky to 
Stalin’s rule seems to fit the Directoire of Khru- 
shchev’s successors much more closely—a re- 
gime of ‘“Thermidorian” bureaucrats. As the 
revolution withers away, its heirs are reduced 
to the conservative role of stabilizing its insti- 
tutions and defending their oligarchic privi- 
leges. No outside challenger to their domination 
is in sight. But perhaps it is not too sanguine 
to hope that their regime may prove more cal- 
culable and even more nearly legal, as well as 
less inspired and inspiring, than that of their 
predecesscrs, and that it may thus at last give 
a chance for the quiet maturing of new minds 
and forces that will one day break out of the 
shell of a dead tradition. 


After the Fall: Some Lessons 


or the past few months political observers 
have studied the events surrounding the fall of 
Khrushchev for clues to future trends in Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy. The purpose of this 
brief inquiry, however, is different: it is to 
examine Khrushchev’s fall for the lessons it 
may teach us regarding the general nature of 
Soviet leadership politics. 
If the principals in the latest upheaval had 
been specifically asked to provide us with a dra- 
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matic illustration of how Soviet politics works, 
they could not have chosen a more auspicious 
time. For during the past few years a certain 
air of accord had seemed to emanate from the 
Soviet political scene, and it had again become 
possible for those so inclined to dismiss as 
fantasy interpretations of Soviet events that 
pointed to discord at a high level. 

This view, which does not recognize conflict 
as the dynamic force activating Soviet political 
life at its highest reaches—and which may be 
conveniently called the “non-conflict model’ of 
Soviet politics—had made its appearance in the 
pages of this journal itself. To be sure, other 
observers were quick to combat it. 

In 1961, this writer stated in his Power and 
Policy in the USSR: } 


1 New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1961. 
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To assume that harmony now prevails among 
the Soviet leadership would be to assume that a 
very extraordinary change had taken place in 
the system. This is not, perhaps, impossible, but 
at least one can say the assumption is the most 
speculative that could be made. It would be 
uncharitable to name the sources, but I have 
seen the assumption that stability has been 
achieved at last and that a collective leadership 
based on mutual restraint has finally emerged, 
put forward after the death of Stalin; after the 
fall of Beria; at the time of the 20th Congress; 
and at almost every other critical point in recent 
Soviet history. .. . 


Perhaps a momentary lapse from charity will 
be conceded, just to provide one recent, if ex- 
treme, illustration of a basically erroneous atti- 
tude toward Soviet .politics. In Problems of 
Communism of May-June 1964, a correspondent 
(A. Allison) expressed notions which in a gen- 
eral way still affect some students. He held that 
those who find Soviet political life permeated 
with conflict rely on “inferential and selective 
evidence while heavily discounting what appear 
to be simple and obvious realities.” Such “reali- 
ties” included the public appearance of har- 
mony, or at any rate of political stability, in the 
highest party councils. 

But it is ancient history that public figures 
are capable of public behavior—indeed of pri- 
vate behavior—which conceals their political 
aims. An example among thousands that come 
to mind is to be found in Lytton Strachey’s 
Elizabeth and Essex: 


Raleigh himself was utterly unsuspecting; 
there seemed to be a warm friendship between 
him and the Secretary. . . . His earlier hopes 
had been shattered by Essex; and now that Es- 
sex had been destroyed he was faced by a yet 
more dangerous antagonist. In reality, the 
Earl’s ruin, which he had so virulently de- 
manded, was to be the prologue to his own. 


That is, a skilled operator was capable of de- 
ceiving not merely the public but even fellow- 
members of the Council! In any case, we know 
that similar practice has been common in the 
USSR. Malenkov and Beria were in public— 
and perhaps in private—notable cronies until 
the moment of truth; and similarly with Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin. No, to take such super- 
ficial observance of the conventional amenities 
as meaning anything at all in any political so- 
ciety is to mislead oneself. 

All this is far indeed from the cold-blooded- 
ness of the Soviet oligarchy and the harshness 
of the struggle for power which recent events 
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have just revealed in all their true crudity. We 
recognize the complexity, and the idiosyncrasies, 
of the polity to which we are accustomed, but we 
are all too apt to oversimplify our ideas of so- 
cieties of which our knowledge is more indirect. 
We are inclined to construct models of strange 
political systems on too simple a basis, especially 
when the true facts are not readily available. 
Our notions about the Soviet polity are distorted 
by the fact that these events are taking place in 
the 20th century, among people who wear flan- 
nel suits and are called “Minister.” If they wore 
turbans and were known as “Wazir,”’ we would 
be less inclined to make mistakes about them. 
And similarly, their “Marxism” is a dialect, 
however debased, of the political language of 
the West. 


What is more, a faint notion of people discuss- 
ing scientific propositions still attaches to the 
political polemics of the Kremlin; this, too, is 
to some extent delusive. In any society, even 
the most primitive, policy matters are debated 
in a more or less rational way, but this in itself 
does not necessarily mean that the political style 
resembles that of the advanced democracies. It 
is quite inappropriate to think of Soviet politics 
in anything like Western terms, if only because 
there is no mechanism in the USSR for the 
social forces to express themselves. In advanced 
countries, society and polity virtually coincide; 
in the Soviet Union, the political world is lim- 
ited to a few thousand members of a self-per- 
petuating elite. Moreover, this elite was origi- 
nally formed, and has been trained for decades, 
to force its will upon society as a whole. 


In the overthrow of Khrushchev, one of the 
most striking things of all was the absolute 
passivity of the Russian masses. Another was 
the absolute inattention of the leaders to the 
views of the people; the citizens’ right to infor- 
mation, let alone participation, seems to have 
occurred to no one in the Kremlin. The gulf 
between this sort of attitude and anything re- 
sembling democracy is going to be a major crux 
as the Soviet Union faces problems which can 
scarcely be settled without the genuine involve- 
ment of the public. In fact, far from democracy 
being anywhere visible, it became clear from the 
pronouncements of the new regime that not even 
rational and consistent oligarchy could be found 
at the basis of the system. For Khrushchev 
had, it was now alleged, put through a whole 
series of hastily prepared and _ ill-considered 
schemes, disrupting industry, agriculture, and 
the party organization itself over the past few 
years, without the other leaders being able to 
do anything effective to stop him. 

In his L’Esprit des lois (Book XI, Chapter 4), 
Montesquieu wrote: “C’est une expérience éter- 


nelle que tout homme qui a du pouvoir est porté 
a en abuser: il va jusqu’a ce qu’il trouve des 
limites.” ? In democracies these limits are fairly 
well defined. In the Soviet Union there is no 
such specificity, no properly established institu- 
tional bar. The ruler goes as far as he can 
until ad hoc opposition is mustered in sufficient 
strength to stop him. 

The mode of Khrushchev’s dismissal is in 
itself a great demonstration of the nature of 
Soviet politics. It was carried through with all 
the correct Moscovite trappings—almost to the 
point of caricature: the complete secrecy; the 
sudden coup; the issuing of a short and almost 
perfunctorily misleading statement about age 
and health; the simple cessation of reference to 
the name of the man who had just been the most 
powerful in the country; the oblique, but obvi- 
ous, attacks on his methods; the removal from 
office of his closest adherent (Adzhubei) with- 
out comment or announcement until his replace- 
ment was mentioned casually a week or so later. 
. . . In particular, the evident absence of any 
idea on the part of the new rulers that such pro- 
cedures might be found odd by anyone (includ- 
ing foreign Communist parties) shows flatly a 
complete, unself-conscious attachment to the 
traditionalisms of Soviet politics. 


B. to return again to Western analysis. 
The non-conflict model of the Soviet political 
system is defective on three counts. First, there 
is no such thing as non-conflict politics. ‘To 
govern is to choose,” and so there will always 
be “conservative” and “progressive,” “left”? and 
“right” divisions in any political grouping, how- 
ever narrow its spectrum of ideas. The only 
exception must be a one-man dictatorship so 
pure that no subordinate dare venture an opin- 
ion at all. Even Stalin’s Russia did not reach 
that position. 

Second (and still arguing a prior?) , the Soviet 
system is especially susceptible to conflict be- 
cause it is constructed to force ideological solu- 
tions upon the recalcitrant crises it must con- 
tinuously deal with; because it is based on an 
ideology that is liable to various interpretations 
and subject to fissiparous trends; and because 
its leaders have over the years been selected for 
their ruthlessness, ambition and intrigue. Third 
(and at last a posteriori), evidence showing or 
suggesting conflict within the system is continu- 
ally available. 


2“Tt is an invariable experience that every man who 
has power is led to abuse it: he goes on until he finds 
limits.” 


And Now, Dr. Castro? 


I have a magnificent impression of Comrade 
Khrushchev. . . . He is extraordinarily hu- 
man. ... He has an extraordinary mental 
energy, and a complete, complete, complete 
mental lucidity . . . without a doubt one of 
the most brilliant intellects that I have ever 
known ... amilitant revolutionary ...a 
veritable authority on economic problems. 
. . . There exists [in the Soviet leadership ] 
a spirit of collective discussion; yet amidst 
this . . . one is quite aware of Khrushchev’s 
authority and prestige in the collective man- 
agement. ... 


— Fidel Castro, Havana, June 4, 1963. 


Against all this, there is only one serious con- 
sideration. Since Soviet convention demands 
that all party decisions be the product of mono- 
lithic agreement, evidence of dispute at the 
highest level is not allowed to appear in open 
form—or at least not at the time of the agree- 
ment. Thus, those who take the view that con- 
flict does not occur are free to regard the 
obliqueness of the evidence as a sign of its 
nullity. 

But there are many circumstances, in many 
fields, where evidence must be indirect. The 
logic of the other way of thinking is as follows: 
“The visible part of the iceberg must constitute 
the whole of it. It is true that some observers 
claim to see something below the waterline, but 
even they admit that the submerged. part is only 
obscurely and temporarily visible, and that it 
may well be something else really, such as a 
reflection, or a delusion, or a whale. Then again, 
they deduce from the movements of the visible 
portion and the laws of dynamics that there 
must be something below; but after all, this is 
mere deduction. In fact, the whole evidence is 
circumstantial, and I prefer to believe what I 
can see with my eyes.”’ Such a view is not simply 
mistaken at a superficial level; it reflects a 
wholly and basically erroneous notion of the 
nature of Soviet politics. 


e¢ 

I. the West . . . there is a lack of knowl- 
edge about the different situations in different 
Socialist countries. . . . Some situations seem 
difficult to understand. In many cases one has 
the impression that there are differences of 
opinion among the leading groups, but one does 
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not know if this is really so, and what the dif- 
ferences are.” So wrote Togliatti (if only for 
public consumption) in the memoir composed 
shortly before his death—and not long before 
the overthrow of Khrushchev. His basic con- 
clusion was right; and so were his feelings 
about the difficulty of following the course of 
the political struggle in the Soviet Union. Never- 
theless, throughout the period he was concerned 
with, much evidence of disunity at the top was 
available. 

Item: There have been issues in Soviet po- 
litical life on which it has been impossible to 
make any decision at all. For example, no offi- 
cial account, true or false, of the 1936-38 trials 
has been available for eight or nine years. 

Item: There have been sudden shifts from 
one policy to another, associated with the rise 
or decline in prominence of a particular spokes- 
man. Note, for example, the tough approach 
to literature in early 1963, associated with Koz- 
lov, and the change of the May 1st, 1963, slogan 
on Yugoslavia, coincident with his fading-out.° 

Item: There have been sudden unexplained 
promotions and demotions, such as the relega- 
tion of the then heir apparent, Kirichenko, from 
all his posts in 1960, or the demotion of Kiri- 
lenko from the Presidium and the promotion of 
Spiridonov to the Secretariat at the 22nd Con- 
gress (October 1961) —followed, in early 1962, 
by a reversal of both moves.‘ 

Item: There have been violent agitations in 
favor of policies which nevertheless were either 
never carried out or effected only much later. 
Take, for example, the calls at the 21st Congress 
(1959) for the expulsion from party member- 
ship of Molotov and Malenkov, which was only 
to be announced in 1964.° 

Item: Discussions have taken place in which 
different party organizations have taken dif- 
ferent lines. For example, at the 22nd Congress, 
delegates from only half the republics called for 
the expulsion of the “anti-party” group. 

Item: Plans to which the head of the party 
and government has publicly committed himself, 
while admitting that ‘some comrades” opposed 
him, have been abandoned: e.g., the issue of the 
fertilizer target for 1970.° 

Item: Individual party leaders have made re- 


3 Compare the original slogan with the amendment; 
Pravda, April 8 and April 11, 1963, respectively. See 
also Carl Linden’s article “Khrushchev and the Party 
Battle,” Problems of Communism, Sept.-Oct. 1963, p. 34. 

4 See Linden, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

5 See Suslov’s speech of Feb. 14, 1964, published in 
Pravda, April 3, 1964, and the discussions by Carl Lin- 
den and Wolfgang Leonhard in Problems of Commu- 
nism, Nov.-Dec. 1963, pp. 56-58 and 61-64. 

6 See Khrushchev’s speech at Krasnodar, Sept. 26, 
1963, Pravda and Izvestia, Oct. 2, 1963. 
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marks which, though couched in terms within 
the protocol of collective leadership, can best be 
interpreted as political criticism of another 
faction. For example, after the reorganization 
of the party into industrial and agricultural 
sections, Kozlov commented that this could “not 
in any circumstances be allowed” to split the ur- 
ban and rural party organizations ‘—just what 
it obviously was doing—and we now know that 
Kozlov was expressing the reservations of many 
members of the Presidium. Again, at the 22nd 
Congress, Kosygin declared that the “anti- 
party” group was not a present danger, and was 
only being attacked 


to show the party and the people once again 

what the personality cult leads to.... We 

must and will do everything in our power to 

insure that our party and our society have no 

room for a personality cult in the future either. 
8 


This writer commented at the time—and surely 
it was reasonable to do so—that “this was an 
obvious criticism of the Khrushchev cult.” ® 

It is true that this sort of evidence requires 
delicate handling and considerable confirmation 
from the context. But it is not to be dismissed 
out of hand and will be disregarded only by 
those who have inadequately studied the tone of 
Soviet pronouncements. To be sure, alternative 
explanations can be found for all types of evi- 
dence we have listed, but though it may be 
fragmentary, inadequate, and sometimes even 
misleading, it is the only evidence we have, 
and properly interpreted, it has always led to 
sounder conclusions than have assumptions of 
its meaninglessness. 


S. much, then, for the non-conflict model. 
But this is not the only relevant issue which has 
been debated over the last years in these pages 
as well asin others. For, it may be urged, even 
a good old-fashioned, non-Platonic, down-to- 
earth conflict model admits of various interpre- 
tations. There is, for instance, nothing in it that 
would necessarily have prevented one from con- 
cluding that Khrushchev is bound to win any 
conflict. And some such position was widely 
maintained. 

As one of the contributors to this journal who 
did not hold that view, and as one who is on 
record as putting forward the possibility that 


7 Leningradskaia pravda, Feb. 27, 1963. 
8 Pravda, Oct. 28, 1961. 
9 New Leader (New York), Nov. 27, 1961. 


Khrushchev might fall, I should say that the key 
word is “possibility.” There were many good 
arguments about the strength of Khrushchev’s 
position, and it was perfectly reasonable to give 
him the odds. It was simply a methodological 
error to construct a model of Soviet politics in 
which a possibility was excluded. It turned out 
that Khrushchev’s ouster was precisely the pos- 
sibility that happened to become a fact, and so 
the thesis proved self-refuting. But if Khru- 
shchev had won, that would not have proved the 
inevitability of his victory. The lesson of the 
recent events is that in dealing with Soviet poli- 
tics we must never think that a restricted view 
of the possibilities is prudent, or commonsensi- 
cal, or respectable, or admirable in any other 
way. From the vantage point of 1953, the major 
events of the first post-Stalin decade would have 
been contrary to “reasonable” anticipation. We 
should realize once and for all that communism 
is in a state of continuous crisis, and that it is 
basically unhistorical to predict for it a smooth 
and logical evolution. If we do not allow for 
even quite extravagant possibilities, we are 
bound to be taken by surprise. Serious consid- 
eration of Soviet prospects must deal with every 
variation that is formally possible. 

Meanwhile, we can at least predict further 
struggle. For it is clear that the frictions of the 
past few years were not polarized between 
Khrushchev on the one hand and all the other 
members of the Presidium on the other. There 
-_ must have been some support, besides Khru- 
shchev’s, for the political acts now most con- 
demned, and there must certainly be some who 
were less opposed to him than others. In any 
case, the conspiracy against him would scarcely 
have waited until it had attained absolute una- 
nimity in the Presidium. Rather, the conspira- 
tors struck as soon as their forces were 
adequate; the alternative would have been ap- 
pallingly poor security. So there must now be 
vulnerable men at the top. 

But even the allies who mounted the coup, and 
are now benefiting from it, are united only in 
their opposition to Khrushchev. In the Soviet 
past, every group that has risen against a rival 
has, after victory, quarreled over the disposal 
of the spoils, a8 well as on policy grounds. It is 
hard to see how the present rulers, even if they 
see the advantages of an agreed share-out, could 
possibly find a formula adequate to end this old 
tendency, this law of Soviet politics. 


op are all sorts of elements in the cur- 


rent situation—the provocative and anomalous 
power of the Ukrainian contingent in the lead- 


ership, for example—which augur continued 
struggle. But rather than start, at this stage, on 
a detailed Kremlinological analysis, it may be 
worth registering a general point which seems 
to distinguish this period from earlier ones. 

When Shamil, the great leader of Caucasian 
resistance to the Russians, asked his council 
who would succeed him, the answer was: ‘‘Ven- 
erated Imam, your successor will be the man 
with the sharpest sword.” Conditions in the 
Kremlin are different from those in the auls of 
Daghestan and Chechenia, and it might be sug- 
gested that the knife in the back, rather than 
the scimitar at the breast, is the symbolic 
weapon more appropriate to Kremlin condi- 
tions. In any case, there are certain qualities 
specially required of a man if he is to become, 
in any true sense, Khrushchev’s successor as the 
leader of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Soviet state. 

In the first place, political prestige seems es- 
sential. We saw in 1957 that a great concentra- 
tion of such prestige is not adequate in itself; 
there must be credibility about a man’s assump- 
tion to the leading position. And he must also, 
in the ordinary course of events, have the neces- 
sary skill and experience in the required infight- 
ing and manipulation of the apparat. 

Strictly speaking, Khrushchev was the only 
member of the Presidium who had all these 
qualities. The immediate future must then in- 
volve either a series of attempts to maintain 
collective leadership—a situation which is auto- 
matically unstable in Soviet conditions; or the 
calling-in of fallen leaders with greater pres- 
tige; or the rather quick development of the 
necessary leadership qualities by one or another 
of the present contenders. Meanwhile, we are 
entitled to regard the period as inherently 
unstable. 

In the post-Stalin succession crisis, a handful 
of leaders in the Presidium had so much more 
experience, confidence and prestige than the 
rank-and-file members of the Central Committee 
that none of the latter could have reasonably 
entertained the possibility of an early rise to the 
top. But when the leading contenders are a 
Brezhnev or a Podgorny, there are a score or 
so, at the very least, of officials who only a few 
years ago ranked with the men currently at the 
front, or even above them, and they are unlikely 
to think of the Brezhnevs as in any way their 
superiors. The thought must be natural that the 
way to the top is now open, or might be open, to 
any ambitious provincial secretary. As Finlay 
writes of a Byzantine ruler, 


he had risen to the highest rank without ren- 
dering himself remarkable either for his valor 
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or his ability; the successful career of Romanus 
therefore excited . .. the ambition of every 
enterprising officer.*° 


In dealing with the membership of the present 
Presidium and Secretariat, we should never fail 
to keep in mind the fact that, over the past six 
or seven years, membership of these bodies has 
been precarious, and that they contain a num- 
ber of men whose advancement over their con- 
temporaries is recent and unlikely to be thought 
of as part of the established nature of things by 
either their seniors or their juniors. 


10 History of the Byzantine Empire. 


Although Khrushchev, with his erratic and 
changeable policies, has to some degree shaken 
the old solidarities and certitudes of the party, 
he has, nevertheless, provided the main element 
of political stability and continuity in the recent 
period. For the regime has at least been cen- 
tered in one man of long experience and politi- 
cal credibility. With his removal, we now see 
the disintegration, which has long marked the 
economic and intellectual spheres, reach into the 
political realm as well. Although it would be 
going too far to say that this development is 
irreversible, it yet seems quite probable that the 
Soviet system has thereby entered a general 
crisis from which it can only emerge trans- 
formed out of all recognition. 


Moscow and the “Third World” 


he search for rewarding methods of ex- 
ploiting the opportunities offered by the rise of 
the “Third World” has exercised Soviet leaders 
at least since the 19th Party Congress of 1952, 
Stalin’s last year. Since the newly-independent 
regimes, while emotionally anti-Western, were 
also non-Communist, the problem has presented 
doctrinal complexities for Moscow. Ideological 
questions have been particularly hard to tackle, 
since they have been elevated to the level of a 
central issue both by the Chinese—would-be 
rivals of the USSR in ex-colonial areas—and by 
competing factions inside Moscow. Thus Khru- 
shchev, for instance, while attempting an ap- 
praisal of the situation in various developing 
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countries, simultaneously had to fend off attacks 
from Peking and from within. 

While a practical policy towards the “Third 
World” had evolved by 1955, it took until 
1960-61 for theory to be wedded to the new 
reality. The formula of “national democracy,” 
advanced by the 1960 Moscow Declaration of 81 
Communist Parties, and its subsequent qualifi- 
cations in the CPSU Draft Party Program of 
1961, appeared to meet the demands of the sit- 
uation. Throughout the subsequent period, the 
pretense was to be maintained that the 1960-61 
definitions constituted the touchstone of all po- 
litical action. In fact, however, these modern- 
ized formulations, essentially born of compro- 
mise, were to prove wanting within 18 months. 

Some time in 1963, certain groups within the 
Soviet elite seemed to lose patience with efforts 
to tackle the problem within the framework of 
classical doctrine, and embarked upon an at- 
tempt to make some Afro-Asian countries the 
testing ground for a policy experiment radical 


in its practical consequences and revolutionary 
in its ideological implications. By 1964, it be- 
came apparent to some Western observers that 
Khrushchev himself had become involved in this 
attempt—though not without serious resistance 
from some Soviet circles, especially during the 
First Secretary’s visit to Egypt. These develop- 
ments were fascinating, particularly in the light 
of the subsequent charges against Khrushchev, 
which were “leaked” to the outside world after 
his ouster, and which referred clearly to this 
particular conflict. 

In reconstructing this comparatively unno- 
ticed chapter of Khrushchev’s struggle, some 
misgivings must be voiced: First, Soviet in- 
ternal conflicts may only overtly be concerned 
with ideology, thus providing no definitive ma- 
terial for conclusions as to the future policies of 
the survivors. One need hardly recall here the 
well-known instances in which the victors have 
adopted the policies of the vanquished soon 
after the struggle ceased. Second, the following 
analysis is confined to one single, although im- 
portant, aspect of Soviet policy. This was 
neither the only nor, necessarily, the decisive 
cause of Khrushchev’s downfall, but merely one 
of the factors contributing to his ouster. 


Doctrines and Realities 


Already by the mid-1950’s, it was evident that 
the relatively rigid formulations of Stalin and 
Mao Tse-tung had proved unsuited to meet the 
realities of the “Third World.” Stalin had fol- 
lowed classic Marxist assumptions in postulat- 
ing that ex-colonial countries would have to go 
through a bourgeois revolution. Mao had added 
the thought that, in some cases, a “new democ- 
racy” might be brought into being through 
which the Communists might be able to domi- 
nate a broad front even during the first, nomi- 
nally bourgeois, stage of colonial revolution. 
Both theories, if faithfully followed, could se- 
verely limit action in cases where a former co- 
lonial country had practically no proletariat and 
even less of a Communist party. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Soviet 
Union departed in practice from these formula- 
tions in 1954-55 (initially with China’s endorse- 
ment), at first initiating close bilateral relation- 
ships with new bourgeois-nationalist regimes, 
and later granting them massive military and 
economic aid. 

In an attempt to let doctrine catch up with the 
facts, the 1960 Moscow Declaration of 81 Com- 
munist Parties issued the slogan of “the inde- 
pendent state of national democracy.” This was 
a compromise platform hammered out with the 


Chinese. The 1961 Draft Program of the CPSU 
defined this concept more closely. The expecta- 
tion of early Communist leadership of newly 
independent countries was by no means aban- 
doned. Non-Communist regimes, however, were 
embraced whenever they fought Western politi- 
cal and economic influence, maintained military 
neutralism together with close friendship for 
the USSR, implemented radical social and eco- 
nomic reforms and permitted political liberties 
to flourish (7.e., gave local Communist parties 
the right to exist and organize). 

In some countries, the “state of national de- 
mocracy,” based primarily upon a strong peas- 
ant-proletarian alliance with petty-bourgeois 
support, might conceivably prepare the “road 
to a non-capitalist development,” one Soviet 
authority speculated. This was Boris N. Pono- 
marev, now Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee in charge of relations with non-bloc 
parties, who has for some years been the party 
authority on developing countries. He hastened 
to explain, however, that only revolutionary 
changes could actually lead to ‘‘socialism,” and 
he specifically warned against any attempts to 
pick out individual countries and assume that 
they were already embarking upon the ‘“‘non- 
capitalist” path. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, was prepared 
even then to claim that “today practically any 
country, irrespective of its level of development, 
can enter- on the road leading to socialism.”’ 
With characteristic inconsistency, however, he 
was, in May 1962, still among those who deni- 
grated “African Socialism,” “Arab Socialism,” 
etc.” In so doing, he merely followed the Draft 
Party Program of 1961, which attacked regimes 
that “advance theories of ‘socialism of the 
national type,’ propagate . . . variations of the 
petty-bourgeois illusion of socialism . . . which 
rules out the class struggle.’’ ? Thus the 1960-61 
compromise permitted practical aid to non- 
Communist regimes, but it forbade their ideo- 
logical endorsement at the expense of “scientific 
socialism’’—.e., the local Communists. 


Tinkering with Marxism 


As late as their note to the CPSU early in 
1963, the Chinese naively assumed the perma- 
nency of this formulation. However, already in 
the late summer of 1962, the dynamics of Cuban 
developments had apparently tempted sections 


1 Kommunist, No. 8, 1961. 
2 Pravda, May 20, 1962. 
3 Program of CPSU (draft), Part 1, chap. VII, 1961. 
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of the Soviet leadership to believe that the te- 
dium of prolonged dialectical processes could 
now be conjured away, even in Africa and Se 
As was stated in Moscow many months later, ‘ 
new and distinctive period” had opened up, aah 
one could expect to see ‘“‘petty-bourgeois and 
even bourgeois leaders of the national liberation 
movements going over to the positions of the 
working class.” * 

In March of 1963, without as yet openly con- 
fessing to such an emasculation of Marxist be- 
liefs, Khrushchev’s circle intimated, in a com- 
munication to the Chinese, that there were now 
hopes of tilting the balance against the West, 
and that this required intimate collaboration 
with various “third world” leaders. Some of 
these leaders, it was admitted, might “establish 
for a time reactionary political regimes and 
subject Communists . . . to persecution” ; how- 
ever, the prospective victims were offered the 
cold consolation that ‘such regimes are short- 
lived.” > The Chinese retorted that they would 
accept “even certain kings, princes and aristo- 
crats” as allies, but that it was essential for local 
Communists to maintain “independence and in- 
sist on leadership of the revolution.” Clearly 
referring to Khrushchev’s whetted appetite for 
quick contests without effort, they added that 
“if the proletariat becomes the tail of the land- 
lords and bourgeoisie in the revolution, no real 
or thorough victory in the national democratic 
revolution is possible, and even if victory of a 
kind is gained, it will be impossible to consoli- 
date it. The Soviet reply of July 1963 placed 
all the onus of proving their right to exist upon 
the local Communist parties themselves, saying 
that by their “selflessness” and “wholehearted 
service” they would have to “win recognition’”’ 
and “convince their allies that their leadership 
is a reliable guarantee of both their own victory 
and the victory of their allies.” 7 

Possibly a little abashed by their own bold- 
ness, some Soviet voices now made defensive 
and apologetic noises. During the summer and 
fall of 1963, it was stressed that the Soviet 
Union had not really abandoned the revolution- 
ary contest and was, indeed, supporting “strug- 
gling’’ groups of the “national liberation move- 
ment.” Even some of the journalist-scholars 
who, in 1964, were to become the standard- 
bearers of the most radical form of “revision- 


4 Articles by K. Ostravitianov and V. Tiagunenko, in 
Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyie otnosheniia, 
No. 4, 1964, pp. 116-131, and No. 6, 1964, pp. 62-81. 

5 CPSU Central Committee letter to CCP Central 
Committee, Pravda, April 3, 19638. 

*CCP Central Committee reply to CPSU Central 
ae Pravda, July 14, 1963. 

7 bid. 
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ism” in this field still questioned, during 1963, 
the orthodoxy of nationalization and national 
socialism in non-Communist developing coun- 
tries. 

Then, in December 1963, Khrushchev person- 
ally grasped the initiative. In an “interview” 
answering queries ostensibly put by certain 
Algerian, Ghanaian and Burmese newspapers,®* 
the Soviet leader now turned his back on the 
1961 Party Program and explicitly endorsed 
“socialism of the national type.’’ While attack- 
ing pro-Western leaders in the young states who 
“talk about socialism, although they fear social 
reforms like fire,’”’ he warmly praised “revolu- 
tionary-democratic statesmen” who “sincerely 
advocate non-capitalist methods for the solu- 
tion of national problems and declare their de- 
termination to build socialism. We welcome 
their declarations . . . we fully support their 
measures .. .” He still qualified his volte-face, 
however, by warning that “measures cannot be 
effected for which the necessary social and eco- 
nomic conditions have not been created” and 
that “socialism cannot be built . . . by oppos- 
ing the countries in which socialism is victorious 
or by persecuting Communists .. .” 

In effect, Khrushchev was offering to recog- 
nize the revolutionary standing of certain “‘na- 
tional socialist’? leaders provided they met cer- 
tain conditions—above all, friendship towards 
the Soviet Union and an amnesty for imprisoned 
Communists. Viewed in retrospect, the Decem- 
ber 1963 “interview” seems to have been an 
important turning point in the controversy. 
After that date, the upper hand appeared 
clearly to rest with those who favored embrac- 
ing regimes of this kind. 


The Growing Debate 


Nevertheless, a detailed analysis of Soviet 
statements and publications on this subject 
throughout 1964 reveals the continuation of 
striking divergencies of view. On several occa- 
sions it was intimated that the question had 
been opened to public debate among the ex- 
perts. However, closer study indicates that this 
was not due to any modest decision by the po- 
litical leadership to defer to the scholars; rather, 
there appears to have been a clash of opinion 
among the leaders themselves, creating an at- 
mosphere in which other flowers could bloom. 

Roughly speaking, the following parties to 
the dispute may be distinguished, going from 


8 The “interview” was published in both Pravda and 
Izvestia, Dec. 22, 1963. 


“right” to “left”: a) academician-journalists, 
some of them young political economists, from 
the Oriental (7.e., Near Eastern) and African 
Institutes, grouped mostly around the journal 
Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyie otno- 
sheniia but enjoying growing support (through 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law, Adzhubei?) from the 
central organs of publication; b) Khrushchev 
himself, erratic and inconsistent, but tending 
more and more towards a sweeping abandon- 
ment of accepted doctrinal compromises; and 
c) a section of the party apparatus in charge of 
external questions and contact with non-bloc 
Communist parties (especially Mikhail A. Sus- 
lov, Boris N. Ponomarev, and Aleksei M. Ru- 
miantsev), cautiously treading middle ground 
between the requirements of policy toward the 


“non-committed,” of defense against Chinese ° 


attacks, and of some kind of rational doctrinal 
consistency. This last group, especially, was 
influenced to a degree by the need to consider 
the interests of local Communist leaders in the 
developing countries, who naturally did not 
share the prevailing enthusiasm in Moscow for 
regimes with which they were locked in bitter 
conflict. 

It was the first group, the academician-jour- 
nalists, who provided the most striking evidence 
of doctrinal upheaval. Already in 1962 and 1963, 
some of them had started to probe in a new 
direction, expressing themselves through vari- 
ous media, but especially Mirovaia ekonomika. 
On the right wing of this group stood an expert 
on the United Arab Republic (UAR), G. Mirski, 
who early in 1963 put forward views which 
Khrushchev himself was to repeat in essence 
eleven months later. Mirski scornfully rejected 
the view, held until then by the party’s ideo- 
logical experts, that the regimes in developing 
countries were basically bourgeois. Instead he 
maintained : 


They are rather representatives of the progres- 
sive intelligentsia, revolutionary democrats, 
who understand the necessity of turning the 
anti-colonialist revolution into an anti-capitalist 
one. For example, the patriotic army circles 
who came to power in the UAR in 1952 were 
finally and logically drawn, in their struggle 
against imperialism and feudalism, to make in- 
roads on the bases of the capitalist system of 
production. 

.. . the intelligentsia and thearmy .. . the 
world outlook of these people may undergo evo- 
lution, and since they have real power in their 
hands, they are quite able suddenly to change 


their tack. . . . To ignore such prospects ... 
means to divorce oneself from historical reality. 
9 


The editors of Mirovaia ekonomika shortly 
thereafter informed their readers that Mirski’s 
article had aroused both interest and criticism. 
They subsequently published a counter-article 
whose joint authors included a former collabo- 
rator of Mirski, R. Avakov, who called Mirski’s 
piece extremist and denied that one could speak 
of the UAR having made inroads on the bases 
of capitalism.’° Avakov himself had essentially 
shared Mirski’s views before, and he was to 
share them again later; thus, it would appear 
that the unnamed forces who had criticized 
Mirski’s article had prevailed upon the editors 
to get some other experts on the UAR to write 
a piece cancelling out Mirski’s views. 

The next development came some months 
later, in November 1963, when Pravda itself— 
under the editorship of P. A. Satiukov—pub- 
lished an article repeating Mirski’s thesis. The 
article held that reforms in the UAR had “above 
all struck at the interests of the bourgeoisie and 
of all capitalist elements” and that “the pre- 
conditions for the country’s transition to the 
non-capitalist path of development are being 
created.” 11. Like Mirski himself, the author 
merely called for the fulfilment of one condition 
by the “‘non-capitalist’”” UAR regime, namely, to 
permit the participation of local Communists in 
public life—a reasonable expectation in view 
of Nasser’s earlier promise to release Com- 
munist and other political prisoners from con- 
finement. 

It was soon thereafter that Khrushchev him- 
self came out with his December 1963 “inter- 
view” described earlier. This reflected quite a 
few of Mirski’s ideas and thus made it clearer 
whose backing had emboldened Mirski to propa- 
gate those views, and by inference who had 
objected. Shortly after the Khrushchev state- 
ment, Mirski triumphantly wrote that ‘“analy- 
sis of the development of the UAR shows that, 
dogmatist views to the contrary, in our day of 
a world socialist system’ the prospects before 
former colonies and semi-colonies are infinitely 
wider and more diversified than before.?” 

The “dogmatists” referred to were obviously 
not the Chinese, but rather the persons who 
had earlier caused Mirovaia ekonomika to re- 
cant. In this connection, it may be noted that 
Mirski and his supporters had taken to the prac- 
tice of “categorizing”? underdeveloped countries 
as closer to or farther away from the “‘socialist 
path.” This practice was shunned throughout 
by the central directors of the party’s external 
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relations, Boris Ponomarev in particular having 
specifically warned against it in 1961 on the 
ground that “such an approach would be sche- 
matic and harmful.” ** 


Revisionism Rampant 


In the spring of 1964 came the announce- 
ments of Khrushchev’s projected visit to the 
UAR and Algerian Premier Ben Bella’s trip to 
the Soviet Union. In the interim prior to these 
events, Mirski and members of the Mirovaia 
ekonomika group rose to new heights of bold- 
ness. In an article in New Times enthusiastic- 
ally quoting Khrushchev, Mirski referred to 
“the crucially important subjective factor (in 
some developing countries), a leadership that 
accepts socialism’—as un-Marxist a formula- 
tion as has ever been uttered by a Soviet theore- 
tician on this subject. Mirski added: 


The doctrinaires and dogmatists will reply, 
“Wait!”. .. but... the national liberation 
revolution can immediately break out of the 
framework of bourgeois democratic revolution 
and begin the transition to socialist revolution. 
. if the conditions for proletarian leadership 
have not yet matured, the historic mission of 
breaking with capitalism can be carried out by 
elements close to the working class... . by 
helping to provide the political, military and 
economic requisites for the continuous advance 
of the national liberation revolution ... , the 
socialist world system is performing the func- 
tions of proletarian vanguard in relation to 
imperialist-oppressed nations.* 


In other words, never mind if these countries 
have no active Communist party ; Soviet aid will 
compensate for this lack! 

Meanwhile, the Mirovaia ekonomika circle, 
encouraged by the obvious backing which Mir- 
ski had received from on high, staged a confer- 
ence in the early spring of 1964 to discuss ideo- 
logical questions relating to the “third world.” 
Seventeen experts, including Mirski, partici- 
pated in the conference, which was chaired and 
led by two prominent members of the Mirovaia 
ekonomika editorial board, K. Ostrovitianov and 
V. Tiagunenko.’* During the discussions, vari- 
ous spokesmen saw definite hope of “‘petty bour- 
geois and even bourgeois leaders of the national 
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liberation movement going over to the positions 
of the working class.” Mirski’s collaborator and 
sometime antagonist, R. Avakov, now went even 
further than Mirski and Khrushchev, speaking 
of “a definite transition from the ideology of 
nationalism to the ideology of socialism of the 
national type”—precisely the terminology con- 
demned in 1961. 

Mirski and others, openly defying Ponoma- 
rev’s warning against classifying the regimes 
of developing countries, divided them into a fa- 
vored group, headed by Algeria, the UAR, 
Burma, Ghana, Mali and Guinea, which were 
described as carrying out “non-capitalist meas- 
ures ... an initial stage of transition to so- 
cialist construction,” and another non-bourgeois 
group, a little less favored, including Indonesia 
and Senegal. The conference viewed as promis- 
ing and essentially non-bourgeois such strata 
as minor bureaucrats, young officers and stu- 
dents in developing countries. Mirski concluded 
that his antagonists’ attacks upon him “were 
clearly futile.” Tiagunenko, sharing in Mirski’s 
triumph, called it “particularly gratifying to 
note that the conclusions and assessments which 
until quite recently were shared by a compara- 
tively small circle of people have now begun to 
be shared by many.” Emerging from the con- 
ference, Mirski went so far as to say that Al- 
geria’s pursuit of ‘a socialist program at home” 
and its “growing ties of friendship with the 
world’s first socialist state” offered “good rea- 
son to predict that Algeria’s future will be 
bright.” This constituted the first Soviet en- 
dorsement of a non-Communist country as hav- 
ing “embarked upon socialism.” *° 

When Ben Bella appeared in Moscow shortly 
thereafter, Khrushchev took the almost un- 
precedented step of having him awarded the 
decoration of “Hero of the Soviet Union,” the 
official citation for the award referring to the 
Algerian statesman as “Comrade.” 1’ During 
the May Day ceremonies in Moscow’s Red 
Square, Khrushchev ostentatiously had Ben 
Bella placed next to him on the reviewing stand. 
In this case, it is true, the Soviet ideological 
stamp of approval conferred on Ben Bella had 
the blessing of the Algerian Communists; never- 
theless, it was a further indication of Khru- 
shchev’s proximity to the views of the Mirovaia 
ekonomika group. 

This was the prevailing atmosphere when 
Khrushchev departed for Cairo in May 1964. 
The visit was to prove of particular importance 
since it was the only occasion on which Khru- 
shchev personally had a chance to put the new 
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theories to the test. Much attention has been 
paid to some typical Khrushchevian outbursts 
of ebullience during his visit, such as his dra- 
matic discourse on Arab nationalism at Aswan. 
In fact, these were the less important aspects 
of the tour, Khrushchev’s Aswan outburst hav- 
ing come entirely in reaction to a speech by 
Iraq’s President Aref, in whose country Com- 
munists had been massacred in droves, and who 
rather tactlessly praised the Arab nation for 
the Aswan achievement rather than the ruler of 
the country which had given the money and 
technicians to build the dam, 

The most important aspect of Khrushchev’s 
visit was, in fact, his ideological and practical 
endorsement of the UAR regime, an act that 
was in full accord with Mirski’s thesis men- 
tioned above. On one occasion he said: “I wish 
you, young citizens of the UAR, who are em- 
barking on the path of socialist construction, 
great success.” 1* On another: “We have wel- 
comed with satisfaction your decision to develop 
... thecountry ... througha socialist recon- 
struction of society .. .” 1° And the final com- 
muniqué stated that “Premier Khrushchev 
expressed gratitude to President Nasser for the 
invitation to visit the republic, which has 
embarked upon the road of socialist develop- 
ment.” ?° (Author’s italics) 

In his first Aswan appearance, Khrushchev 
had announced that President Nasser would be 
awarded the decoration of “Hero of the Soviet 
Union,” and in recalling the UAR leader’s 
achievements, he added, “‘All these things are 
giving me the right to call you Comrade.” *! In 
another statement, Khrushchev answered the 
UAR’s request for more arms by saying, 
“Everything is all right, there will be no diffi- 
culties with the weapons when they are neces- 
gary: ** 

While Khrushchev was merrily extemporiz- 
ing in Cairo, however, there were curious signs 
in Moscow that some circles there were not 
entirely at ease with his performance. The Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet dutifully followed 
up Khrushchev’s announcement at Aswan by 
issuing a decree making Nasser and UAR Vice- 
President Amer “Heroes of the Soviet Union;”’ 
however, in spite of Khrushchev’s specific ref- 
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erence to “Comrade” Nasser, the decree (pre- 
sumably drawn up by Brezhnev in Khru- 
shchev’s absence) simply spoke of “Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, President of the UAR,” refrain- 
ing from bestowing the title of “Comrade” on 
either him or Amer. This was in contrast to 
the wording of the decree issued just two weeks 
earlier with respect to Ben Bella, and it sug- 
gests that some of the more orthodox ideologists 
in Moscow preferred to draw a sharper distinc- 
tion than Khrushchev between Algeria, where 
the Communists published their own organ and 
had given full backing to the FLN, and Egypt, 
where the Communists had only just emerged 
from jail. The citations also differentiated be- 
tween Ben Bella’s role in “the establishment 
and development of fraternal Soviet-Algerian 
friendship” (author’s italics) and Nasser’s part 
in “strengthening friendship and cooperation 
between the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the UAR.” ?* Still another straw in the wind 
was the fact that all Soviet versions of Khru- 
shchev’s Cairo pledge on weapons aid to the 
UAR “improved”’ on it by adding a significant 
qualification (italicized here): ‘‘There will be 
no delay over arms should they be necessary to 
rebuff aggressors.” 


The Widening Breach 


As for Khrushchev’s belief that the UAR had 
embarked upon the road of socialist construc- 
tion, a comparison of his statements with views 
uttered before, during, and after the Cairo visit 
by the CPSU leaders directly responsible for re- 
lations with foreign Communist parties indi- 
cates a wide gap in outlook. The tone had been 
set by Suslov in his address to the plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee of February_14, 1964, 
which was not published until two months later. 
Suslov revealed that in July of 1963 the General 
Secretary of the CCP Central Committee, Teng 
Hsiao-ping, had dismissed as “meaningless talk” 
the Soviet belief in the possibility ‘of a non- 
capitalist way of development of the liberated 
countries.” While Suslov indicated general ap- 
proval of some regimes in developing countries 
which ‘advocate taking the socialist path and 
are actually taking steps in this direction,” he 
was very careful not to mention any names or 
to extend ideological endorsements. On the con- 
trary, he was most precise in distinguishing be- 
tween the aforementioned regimes, which had 
“set about effecting radical social reforms,” 
and others which had “already taken the social- 
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ist road.” In the accepted Soviet parlance of 
February 1964, the latter terminology referred 
to openly “Communized” countries like Cuba, 
so that, by Suslov’s definition, the Ben Bella or 
Nasser governments would hardly have been 
recognized as having embarked on the socialist 
path.** 

Months after Khrushchev’s visit, Boris Pono- 
marev, the official link with the non-bloc Com- 
munist parties, delivered himself of a definitive, 
detailed statement on the subject in the inter- 
national organ of world communism. In it he 
ignored all of Khrushchev’s statements, as well 
as the Cairo visit itself and all prognostications 
that developing countries were “embarking 
upon the non-capitalist path.” 

The most Ponomarev would grant was that 
“in some countries the national liberation move- 
ment is headed by revolutionary democrats, who 
associate the struggle for national independence 
with radical socio-economic reforms . . . This 
situation facilitates the national regeneration 
of the emergent states along non-capitalist 
lines, with the fraternal support of the socialist 
states” (italics added). He immediately quali- 
fied this statement by adding that ‘Marxist- 
Leninists are well aware of the danger of bour- 
geois nationalism to the peoples of the young 
states.” 2° Moreover, in a long programmatic 
speech delivered one month later in Khru- 
shchev’s very presence, Ponomarev spoke only 
of a broad alliance with the struggle for na- 
tional liberation and—while praising Soviet aid 
to the developing countries—did not dignify the 
‘“non-capitalist path” with a single word.” 

As opposed to this approach, it is a striking 
fact that only a few days before Khrushchev’s 
ouster, Adzhubei’s Izvestia was still speaking of 
“eountries that have recently chosen the path of 
socialist development, such as Algeria, the UAR, 
Ghana, Mali and Burma.” ”* 

The difference of viewpoints was underscored 
with particular sharpness in the pages of World 
Marxist Review: Problems of Peace and So- 
cialism, the official information organ linking 
the world’s Communist parties. The journal’s 
editor, Aleksei Rumiantsev, originally one of 
Khrushchev’s protégés, had in recent years 
worked intimately with Suslov’s section of the 
party apparatus. In more than a dozen impor- 
tant articles published in 1964 on problems con- 
cerning the developing countries, the World 
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Marxist Review never mentioned Khrushchev’s 
pronouncements or his Cairo visit at all. Ru- 
miantsev himself, in a signed editorial written 
about a month after Khrushchev’s return from 
Cairo, also ignored the Premier’s stance; in- 
stead, he echoed Suslov’s February Plenum 
speech almost verbatim—omitting, however, all 
references to the “non-capitalist path” being 
trod by “revolutionary democrats” in the devel- 
oping countries.”* 

What is more striking, the journal opened its 
pages to a sharp discussion between the repre- 
sentatives of various Arab Communist parties, 
including as major participants the Syrian 
Communist leader, Khaled Bagdash, his col- 
league Zahir Abdelsamod, and the Lebanese 
Communist, Sawaja Sawaja. This discussion 
produced repeated attacks of varying intensity 
on Nasser, Nasserism, Nasserites, the UAR 
scheme for Arab unity, etc., in flagrant defiance 
of Khrushchev’s pronouncements. (Egyptians 
did not take part in the debate; the Egyptian 
Communists were then just emerging from jail, 
while the party itself remained illegal.) Among 
other statements Bagdash declared : 


Unless we criticize the dictatorial regime in the 
UAR and the unwillingness of the Egyptian 
leaders to rely on the popular masses, we shall 
not be able to help steer events in the right direc- 
tion. . . . our experience shows that the anti- 
communism of the Egyptian leaders is due not 
to the fact that the political line of the Com- 
munist Party does not coincide with their line, 
as some people claim, assuming that it would be 
enough for the party to change its policy for the 
Egyptian leaders to renounce anti-communism. 
.. . theoretically speaking, the possibility of a 
restoration of capitalism is not excluded in 
Egypt. To close one’s eyes to this fact would be 
a mistake.. A one-man dictatorship and a bu- 
reaucratic state machine will find it hard to pre- 
vent such an eventuality.2® (Italics added.) 


Sawaja Sawaja added: 


Ideologically, Egyptian “Arab socialism” is a 
conglomeration of scientific and utopian social- 
ism, petty-bourgeois ideas, narrow nationalism, 
religious prejudices and subjective idealism. It 
does not aim at abolishing the exploitation of 
man byman... . 


While the World Marzist Review had previ- 
ously also published the views of a pro-Nasserite 
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Communist, the Jordanian Fuad Nasser, it did 
so with an explanatory note and followed it with 
a refutation by the Sudanese A. Suleiman.*°® 

The reactions of Arab Communists were of 
more than theoretical importance since, follow- 
ing Nasser’s amnesty of Egyptian Communists, 
some Soviet leaders felt it “logical to pose the 
question of establishing the cooperation of all 
those who are concerned with the victory of the 
socialist UAR.” *! A section of the Lebanese CP 
took this up as a call for Communist-Nationalist 
collaboration,®? and Khaled Bagdash was asked 
to come to Moscow from his place of exile in 
Prague. In the Soviet capital he refrained from 
supporting the Khrushchev line beyond general 
and rather reluctant lip-service to the impor- 
tance of the Cairo visit and the generosity of 
Soviet support to the Arabs. An official state- 
ment said that agreement had been reached on 
global and Chinese issues, but maintained dis- 
creet silence on Near Eastern questions.** 

After his visit, Bagdash published another 
article in which he restrained his criticism of 
the UAR a little, but clearly remained unre- 
pentant, criticizing Nasser’s dictatorship, his 
domineering concept of Arab unity, his agrar- 
ian policy, and his collaboration with the United 
States and West Germany. These remarks stood 
out especially in contrast to Bagdash’s willing- 
ness to accept the Soviet concept of Ben Bella’s 
Algeria as a country genuinely “embarked on 
non-capitalist development.” ** It is conceivable 
that Bagdash’s firm attitude was influenced by 
the fact that his discussions in Moscow had 
been carried on with Ponomarev, who may not 
have pressured him unduly. 


From Defense to Debacle 


It is this cold and critical reaction from sec- 
tions of the Soviet party apparatus and some 
foreign Communist leaders alike which ex- 
plains the curiously defensive, almost apologetic 
tones adopted by Khrushchev upon his return 
from Cairo, when he addressed the Soviet na- 
tion over television. He embarked upon a de- 
tailed political explanation of his acts in Cairo 
—a step which he had not felt necessary after 
earlier overseas visits—and repeatedly stressed 
his “frankness” in speaking to Nasser, as if 
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replying to criticism that he had failed to pre- 
sent the Soviet case. He also seemed to imply 
that he deserved some credit for Nasser’s re- 
lease of the Egyptian Communists.* 

It would appear that Palmiro Togliatti, at 
least, knew that Khrushchev’s policy towards 
the developing countries was under fire in some 
Moscow circles, for in his famous last memo- 
randum written in Yalta he gratuitously went. 
out of his way to describe “the visit of Comrade 
Khrushchev in Egypt” as one of the “important 
victories obtained over the Chinese.” However, 
Togliatti left the door open for further discus- 
sion covering “the pattern of development of 
formerly colonial countries, what the objective 
of socialism means for them, and so on.” Realiz- 
ing, apparently, the controversial nature of this 
subject in the USSR, he thought to remove it 
altogether from that arena by having “an inter- 
national meeting convened by some Western 
Communist parties, with widespread represen- 
tation from the democratic countries of the 
‘third world’ and their progressive movements, 
in order to elaborate a concrete line of coop- 
eration.” *6 


Before any such plan could be discussed, how- 
ever, Togliatti died and Khrushchev was re- 
moved from power. 


Within a few days of the change-over in 
Moscow, news got out that party representa- 
tives were addressing meetings and describing 
quite explicitly the charges against Khrushchev 
voiced by Suslov in the Central Committee. Soon 
the details, revealed by foreign Communists, or 
possibly leaked by the Soviet leaders themselves, 
were reported in the Rome paper Expresso and 
by several news agencies.*? Almost identical de- 
tails were printed in different places, and it is 
significant that a subsequent denial by Pan- 
caldi, Moscow correspondent of the Italian Com- 
munist organ L’Unitd, dealt only with the 
formal presentation of the news stories without 
attempting to dispute the authenticity of their 
contents; on the contrary, the details as re- 
ported in L’Unita generally squared with those 
in Expresso. In the present context, the most 
interesting charges were the following: 


Many of the journeys on which Comrade Khru- 
shchev embarked in 1962 and later were decided 
upon without any prior consultation with the 
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other members of the Central Committee Pre- 
sidium or the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

Frequently the results of those missions did 
not accord with the interests of the Soviet 
Union. 

In the course of his journey last May to Egypt 
for the inauguration of the Aswan Dam, he per- 
sonally awarded President Nasser and Vice 
President Amer the highest Soviet decoration, 
that of “Hero of the Soviet Union.” 


Another version adds: 


As the party sees it, this order may under no 
circumstances be awarded to non-Communist 
leaders. 


A third version puts it: 


Very recently a loan of $280 million was 
handed to the UAR and the Order of “Hero of 
the Soviet Union” was given to President Nas- 
ser without prior consultation with the authori- 
ties concerned in the Soviet Union. 


It is, perhaps, not fanciful to conclude that 
the close resemblance between these charges 
and the earlier signs of internal conflict, as in- 
terpreted here, is more than merely fortuitous. 
To put it in a nutshell, an old man, in a hurry 
to offset the losses of his reign by some showy 
gains and pressured to prove tangibly that his 
approach was superior to the Chinese line, was 
happy to seize upon the iconoclastic theories of 
some bright young men who seemed to offer an 
easy way to success. In fact, Khrushchev’s 
gains proved verbal at most, and neither the 
Soviet officials responsible for relations with 
foreign Communists nor the Communist parties 
concerned were prepared to pay any serious 
price for such dubious advantages. 


The A ftermath 


The coalition created early in October 1964 
to remove Khrushchev had to give something 
to each of its ill-assorted constituents. Thus, 
Suslov was permitted to voice charges against 
some facets of Khrushchev’s revisionism, appar- 
ently to reward those who had indicated their 
misgivings over the deviations of spring and 
summer. This move also happened to be in 
line with the new leaders’ general decision to 
make at least one last attempt at reaching some 
modus vivendi with Peking, which had long 
been unhappy over Moscow’s attitude towards 
the “Third World.” 

The liability of the situation was such, 
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however, that this juxtaposition of elements 
altered basically within a few weeks. The ap- 
proaches to the Chinese proved quite unproduc- 
tive. Alignments within the ruling coalition 
began to change: Suslov appeared to go into de- 
cline while the Chinese talks were aborting ; Pod- 
gorny suddenly erupted in the CPSU’s external 
relations field, rushing in where Suslov had 
trodden and where Brezhnev still wandered. 
These developments seemed to strengthen those 
elements, probably abetted by Mikoyan, which 
had objected only to the personality, not the 
ideology, of the fallen leader. In any case, reap- 
praisals of Khrushchev’s “Third World” revi- 
sion proved difficult when they impinged upon 
highly sensitive regimes, as in Cairo, which im- 
mediately demanded reassurances from Mos- 
cow. The new leadership’s reluctance to offend 
the Afro-Asian community became particularly 
marked when the Congo situation offered ap- 
parently irresistible temptations, requiring, 
moreover, a degree of Afro-Soviet collaboration 
in arms transshipments and on the political 
scene. 

The result of the clash of policies and person- 
alities was an absence of an agreed ideology to 
replace ““Khrushchevism,” and, at first, a state 
of complete confusion. Soon thereafter, a new 
struggle seemed to erupt, which at the time of 
writing gives no sign of abatement. The author 
hopes, at a later date, to offer a more detailed 
analysis of these trends; here there is room 
only for a rough indication of the post-Khru- 
shchev developments: 

The cleavage between “left” and “right” 
among the pro-Soviet Afro-Asian Communist 
parties has widened perceptibly. At an impor- 
tant East Berlin conference—held days before 
Khrushchev’s overthrow but only recently pub- 
licized in the USSR—Khaled Bagdash openly 
denounced as heretics those who shortsightedly 
favor regimes which implement nationalization 
while contemptuously disregarding the local 
Communists. Significantly, Alexander Sobolev, 
former assistant to Rumiantsev (elevated in the 
meantime to the editorship of Pravda), added 
that nationalization and socialism were not 
identical, nor was the “non-capitalist path” to 
be confused with a much less reversible stage, 
the “building of socialism.” In this, he was 
supported by the Ceylonese representative. On 
the other hand, the Algerian and Iraqi represen- 
tatives, as well as the deeply-divided Indians, 
took up sharply “revisionist” positions, in what 
was euphemistically described as a “lively dis- 
cussion.” *® Shortly thereafter, Bagdash was 
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singled out for honors at the October Revolution 
celebrations and he and his party received ex- 
ceptionally warm messages signed, among 
others, by Brezhnev. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Russians, embarrassed from within 
and without, hinted that a compromise was de- 
sirable.*® 

In December, Arab Communist leaders met 
to hammer out a declaration which recognized 
Algeria as having entered “the socialist path,” 
but which placed the UAR only upon the “non- 
capitalist path,” unless certain conditions were 
met.*° 

It is unclear whether Bagdash personally 
agreed to this platform, which coincided with 
an approach favored by some Soviet leaders, 
apparently headed by Brezhnev. According to 
this approach, regimes enjoying full support 
from—and integration with— the local CP, or 
compensating for an insignificant CP, as in 
Algeria and Mali, might be recognized as “‘build- 
ing socialism.” In other cases one could merely 
speak of “progressive transformations” or 
“non-capitalist development.” This has been 
the line generally maintained in official docu- 
ments and pronouncements since Khrushchev’s 
fall. At the same time, Soviet journals, radio 
commentaries, etc., have revealed a bewildering 
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array of conflicting approaches.*t Late in No- 
vember, revisionist academicians suddenly re- 
entered the picture. Mirski’s patron, Tiagun- 
enko, published an article in the military Red 
Star, of all places, in which he cautiously upheld 
the distinction between Algeria and the UAR. 
He was followed in December by Solodovnikov 
of the African Institute, who extended blanket 
endorsements to African regimes of the 
most divergent types. In a chaotic hotch- 
potch of philosophies, some publications dis- 
tinguished between “‘non-capitalist” and “social- 
ist” paths, while others indicated that the paths 
were interchangeable; some avoided mention- 
ing names, while others trotted out lists (never 
identical) of favored regimes.*? 

This confusion continues at the time of writ- 
ing. With competing forces in the Moscow 
power struggle apparently still evenly balanced, 
there seems to be no one to impose a consistent 
ideological line, even though relations with the 
“Third World” have become a crucial issue for 
the Soviet regime. It is safe to predict that the 
issue will loom even larger in the months ahead. 


41 Moscow to Africa (in French), Oct. 30, 1964; 
Moscow to Arab World (in Arabic) Oct. 31, 1964; 
Moscow to Africa (in French), Dec. 1, 1964. 

42 Moscow to Cuba (in Spanish), Oct. 16, 1964; 
Pravda editorial, Nov. 1, 1964; Moscow to U.K. (in 
English), Nov. 3, 1964; Pravda, Nov. 5, 1964, article 
by Academician Zhukov; Red Star, Oct. 11, 1964, article 
by Dr. Tiagunenko; Moscow to Southeast Asia (in 
English), Dec. 3, 1964; Pravda, Dec. 1, 1964, article by 
Solodovnikov. 


After Khrushchev: Fiddles in Sinkiang 


Artush, Sinkiang, 5 December—More than 8,000 
people of a dozen nationalities met yesterday in 
Artush, capital of the Kezlesu Khalkhas Autono- 
mous Chou in Sinkiang, with red flags, streamers, 
and colorful arches for the occasion. Early in the 
morning, people dressed in bright national costumes 
were on the streets. The city was filled with tunes 
played on fiddles and the rhythm of drums... . 

The Kezlesu Khalkhas Autonomous Chou, em- 
bracing four counties, is in the westernmost part 
of Sinkiang. It covers more than 72,000 square 
kilometers. Khalkhas people account for 30 percent 
of the population, which includes Uighurs, Hans, 
Tajiks, Huis, and other nationalities. .. . 

On behalf of the Nationalities Committee of the 
NPC and the Commission for Nationalities Affairs 
of the State Council, Chang Chieh said that... 


the fight of the people of the autonomous chou 
against imperialists, reactionaries, and modern re- 
visionists remains a protracted, complex, and ardu- 
ous historical task. He declared that any infamous 
attempt to disrupt the national unity of the country 
and undermine the unity of the country’s various 
nationalities, and any ambition to seize its territory 
by force, are doomed to failure and will end in 
shame... . 

He stressed that the people of the various na- 
tionalities in the autonomous chou, which is a 
border region, should redouble their vigilance and 
be ready to crush any subversive and sabotage ac- 
tivities by the imperialists, reactionaries and mod- 
ern revisionists. 


—New China News Agency, 
Peking, December 5, 1964. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Hungary: 


Can the New Course Survive? 


By George Mueller 


n his return from Poland—after meeting 
with Wladislaw Gomulka to discuss the deposi- 
tion of Soviet Premier Khrushchev—Hungary’s 
Premier and First Party Secretary Janos Kadar 
was greeted with what foreign correspondents 
in Budapest described as spontaneous enthusi- 
asm, evoked by his tribute to Khrushchev’s past 
friendliness toward Hungary. That praise of 
Khrushchev by Kadar—the two men most im- 
mediately responsible for crushing the 1956 
uprising in Hungary—should occasion plaudits 
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in Budapest might seem paradoxical. The ex- 
planation lies in the policy pursued by Kadar 
for the past three years, one of the fundamental 
aims of which has been to reconcile the great 
mass of the population (once condemned by 
Kadar as counterrevolutionary) to the Commu- 
nist government. 

Thus, by a strange turn of historical events, 
the removal of Khrushchev has brought Kadar 
and a vital section of the Hungarian people 
closer together in the hope that the New Course, 
which began in 1961 and which has slowly 
evolved toward a degree of independence for 
Hungary within the Soviet bloc, would not be 
jeopardized. Apprehensions have been aggra- 
vated by fear that the unreconstructed Stalinist 
forces in the Hungarian Socialist Workers 
(Communist) Party would find in the Khru- 
shchev demotion an opportunity to challenge the 
New Course. These were the emotions in play 
at the Budapest railway station, when cheers 
greeted Kadar—the symbol of the hated past, 
who has nevertheless managed to create an aura 
of hope for Hungary’s future. 

Kadar first gave voice to a change of policy 
upon his return from the 22nd CPSU Congress 


of October 1961, where a program was launched 
to destalinize the Soviet bloc countries. At the 
time, Kadar announced that official policy would 
be guided henceforth by the belief that ‘“‘who- 
ever is not against us is with us.” ! This declara- 
tion in effect ended the unpublicized civil war 
which had raged between party and people 
since 1956. It ushered in the first signs of re- 
laxation since the initial “New Course” in Hun- 
gary in the years 1953-56, a period marked by 
the gradual erosion of Stalinist control that 
had finally erupted in the October-November 
uprising. 

The new “‘New Course’”’ differed from the old 
in that its initiative came from above. It quickly 
became evident that Kadar had embarked on a 
three-way drive (1) to dissociate himself from 
the “‘hard-line” Stalinists; (2) to extend the 
hand of friendship to elements hitherto hostile 
or apathetic toward the Communist Party; and 
(3) to create an image of himself as a moderate 
—albeit firmly a Communist. In its internal 
aspects, Kadar’s policy represented a conscious 
effort on the part of the regime to undo the 
recent past. From 1956 on Communist propa- 
ganda had doggedly asserted that the vast ma- 
jority of participants in the uprising had been 
counterrevolutionaries, implying in effect that 
the whole nation had been engaged in an anti- 
Soviet revolution. Kadar tried to wipe out the 
entire post-revolutionary period in a speech 
delivered before the workers of the Ikarusz bus 
factory on February 27, 1962: 


We must bear in mind how many people of 
different pasts and points of view have re- 
mained and now live in our People’s Democracy. 
They live peacefully and work honestly. What 
shall we do? Live on a war-footing with them? 
We only want to fight those who try to over- 
throw the people’s power. . . . The elementary 
obligation of our party is to work as hard as if 
there were 20 parties in Hungary and we had 
to win votes by secret ballot every day, for this 
is the only way for us to secure the support of 
the people. We have learned this quite well, 
and this is why the faults of earlier times must 
be combatted relentlessly.? 


In its total effect, Kadar’s speech gave the 
impression that the Communist Party was no 
longer to be considered the supreme authority 
over all aspects of human endeavor. He seemed 
to imply the end of the perpetual tyranny of the 
party in every sphere, ranging from the econ- 


1 Nepszabadsag Cacanest) Dec. 3, 1961. 
2Ibid., March 4, 196 


omy to literature and the arts. Moreover, in 
violation of all precedent, the party leader him- 
self seemed to be offering up the party as a 
target for public analysis and criticism. 

While such a move might have been incon- 
sequential back in 1956, when hope for the 
complete dissolution of the Communist Party 
was a unifying force in the revolt, Kadar’s 
downgrading of the leading role of the party 
was nevertheless a dramatic step without par- 
allel in Eastern Europe. In Poland, the party 
had in fact been given primary credit for the 
degree of independence from Soviet control that 
was achieved in 1956. By contrast, Kadar 
seemed to be saying that non-party elements 
might well be the fundamental source of 
strength for the achievement of the national 
tasks ahead. 


ate most immediate application of the new 
policy was the infusion of non-party experts 
into the governmental structure, particularly 
in the technical ministries. Even before Kadar’s 
speech, the official government organ Magyar 
Kozlony had on February 11 reported the ap- 
pointment of a number of new deputy ministers 
in the ministries of mining, engineering, metal- 
lurgy and agriculture, all experts in their fields, 
and the simultaneous retirement or transfer to 
other posts of officials whose major qualification 
had been faithfulness to the party line. In its 
February issue, Tarsadali Szemle, the party’s 
ideological organ, drove home the point that a 
new day was dawning by warning party mem- 
bers that the non-party experts were to receive 
a welcome worthy of their talents, since ‘we 
thereby enlarge the mass-base of the proletarian 
dictatorship.” 

Kadar next took steps to weed out the hard 
core of Stalinists from the party. In August 
1962 the top echelons of the party underwent a 
thorough shakeup; most of the 25 victims were 
identified as adherents of the policy of suppres- 
sion which followed the unsuccessful 1956 re- 
volt. (Earlier, in December 1961, Ferenc Mun- 
nich had been retired from the premiership, 
which Kadar himself took over, and Karoly Kiss 
had been dropped from the Politburo.) In a bit 
of belated destalinization, Matyas Rakosi and 
Ernest Gero—Hungary’s Stalinists par excel- 
lence—were stripped of membership in the 
party. Kadar, emerging-as one of Khrushchev’s 
firmest disciples, was also quick to employ the 
charge of dogmatism—the major Khrushchev- 
ian weapon in the polemics with Peking—as a 
stick with which to beat the hard-liners who 
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remained in the party. (They have continued, 
however, as a base of resistance in the middle 
echelons of the party. Some groups have even 
expressed pro-Chinese sentiments, largely for 
the purpose of establishing an ideological stand 
from which to defend their jobs. More on this 
shortly.) 

Having neutralized the dogmatists and estab- 
lished himself as the Kremlin’s—or at least 
Khrushchev’s—favorite of the East European 
leaders, Kadar proceeded along his New Course 
with vigor, emerging as the most active and 
dynamic among his colleagues of the Soviet-bloc 
countries. His program, unlike that of the pre- 
revolt period of 1953 to 1956, has of course been 
narrowly circumscribed in the sense that it has 
had to have Moscow’s approval. Units of the 
Red Army are still dispersed in key areas of 
Hungary. Kadar’s strength is wholly dependent 
on friendly relations with the Soviet leaders, 
whoever they may be, and his political line 
cannot stray far from that enunciated in the 
Kremlin. 

Within these confines, however, Kadar’s pro- 
gram has moved ahead with considerable éclat. 
The employment of non-party specialists with- 
out prejudice in important posts has been pur- 
sued without faltering, despite rumblings of 
discontent from the party faithful in the rural 
areas. The official party organ, in a recent blast 
against those entrenched bureaucrats who have 
resisted the employment of non-party experts, 
issued a forceful restatement of the leadership’s 
stance: 


No policy, and no working-class policy, 1s 
worth a damn if we do not give priority to 
streamlining and modernizing our plants and 
seeing to it that they are managed expertly. 
Today we do not hold that people who are de- 
voted to their jobs are unpolitically-minded. 
Fidelity to socialism will not make up for lack 
of knowledge, although knowledge itself will 
not replace fidelity to socialism. . . . The work- 
ers’ power is no longer represented by commis- 
sars educated by the old regime to keep an eye 
on the experts.® 


au utilization of experts has been made 


necessary by what is perhaps the most impor- 
tant aspect in the post-1961 program, an eco- 
nomic turn toward the West. It has become an 
article of economic faith with the Hungarian 
planners that prosperity is dependent on pro- 


3 Tbid., July 21, 1964. 
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ducing for world markets, and there have been 
persistent exhortations to meet their qualitative 
standards. The experts are essential not only 
to improve production but to represent Hungary 
abroad as salesmen and diplomats. 

Hungary’s new economic orientation grew 
out of the fact that the country’s industrial de- 
velopment, as well as its agriculture, were trail- 
ing behind the advances being made in other 
nations of the Soviet bloc. In this situation, the 
theories of such revisionist Soviet economic 
thinkers as Liberman, Kantorovich, and Nem- 
chinov became the subject of intensive study and 
some experimentation in Hungary, a process 
facilitated of course by the great interest these 
theories aroused in the USSR itself. A number 
of industrial innovations were introduced, in- 
cluding the levying of interest on fixed and 
working capital, the expansion of profit-sharing 
schemes and the granting of some limited influ- 
ence to the factory councils, which had been 
under the party’s thumb since the suppression 
of the 1956 revolt. These moves toward freeing 
the economy were augmented by an industrial 
reorganization plan aimed at eliminating dupli- 
cation and waste, and a program of selective 
subsidies. The end aim was to improve Hun- 
gary’s trading position, primarily for the pur- 
pose of earning hard Western currency. 

In this effort, the Kadar regime has met with 
some degree of success. In the three years from 
1960 to 1963, Hungary’s trade with non-Com- 
munist countries, predominantly with Western 
Europe, has registered a slow rise. The increase 
can be gauged by the following indices for 
1963, with 1960 representing a base period of 
100: 4 


Italy 191.6 
France 158.2 
Great Britain 141.1 
Austria 124.5 
West Germany 1204 


Hungary’s trade with the West now consti- 
tutes 30 percent of her total foreign trade. The 
Budapest regime is engaged in an effort to 
expand its share of Western trade, and to put it 
on a permanent basis through long-term credit 
agreements. 

Hungarian officials have complained that the 
Western powers have not responded to their 
overtures for expanded relations. Yet Great 
Britain in October 1964 agreed to build an 
ammonia plant in West Hungary on the basis 


4 Statistical Yearbook, Budapest, Central Statistical 
Office, 1963. 


of a $7.42 million loan repayable over a pe- 
riod of 13 years, thereby breaking the line on 
the five-year credit limit previously applied to 
Soviet-bloc countries. Trade missions have been 
exchanged with Austria, which has become 
Hungary’s most important Western trading 
partner after West Germany and Italy. Both 
Austria and Hungary have shown interest in 
organizing joint operations to sell goods on the 
world market. Such joint operations have 
proved successful in outfitting power plants in 
Lebanon and India and in building a chalk plant 
in Italy. In addition, the two countries are 
working on plans to integrate some parts of 
their steel industries, to cooperate in the build- 
ing of chemical plants in Hungary, and to col- 
laborate on the processing of synthetic fibers. 

Obviously Hungary’s interest in cementing 
economic ties with Austria has met with readi- 
ness on Vienna’s part to establish a special rela- 
tionship with the Kadar regime. Austria may 
thus become the friendly broker of Hungarian 
interests in the West. Following a four-day 
meeting in Budapest in October 1964, during 
which agreement was reached on property 
claims and border demarcations, Austria’s For- 
eign Minister, Dr. Bruno Kreisky, said: 


It is not my job to comment on Hungarian 
foreign policy, but as regards our talks, I can 
only say that the Hungarian side has shown 
great interest in the development of Austro- 
Hungarian relations, and that one has received 
the impression here that the Hungarians are 
giving this relationship great political impor- 
tance—chiefly for the stabilization of peaceful 
relations in Central Europe.® 


K..... new stance toward the West has 


been evident in several other developments. 
For example, he broke new ground when in 
September 1964 Budapest became the first East 
European Communist regime to establish for- 
mal ties with the Vatican. The accord was 
formally referred to by both sides as a first step 
which could possibly pave the way to a “more 
complete understanding.” *® By this move, Kadar 
bid for more support from the Catholic clergy, 
whose influence on the religious among the 
peasantry is strong and whose passive resist- 
ance to collectivization has been widespread. 
It served, too, to give Kadar another window 
on the West. 


5 Budapest television, Oct. 30, 1964. 
“ Radio Budapest, Sept. 15, 1964. 


— Hat ennyire szerettek, kedves Scsém? 
— Persze! Ujabban mdr ax életrajzomba is beleirlak! 


AMERIKA! NAGYBACS!} 
BUDAPESTEN 


Caption left: “The American Uncle in Budapest” 
Right:—"Do you really love me so much, dear boy?” 
—"Of course! | am even using you as a reference these 
days!” 
—lLudas matyi (Budapest), July 2, 1964. 


Another aspect of Westernization has been 
the easing of travel restrictions to and from 
Hungary. While this relaxation was mainly 
motivated by Hungary’s need for the foreign 
currency which tourism brings, it has inevitably 
resulted in closer contacts with Western Europe, 
whence the number of visitors almost tripled 
in the years between 1960 and 1963, rising 
from 49,600 to 146,800. There has been a 
corresponding growth in the number of Hun- 
garians traveling to Western Europe, the num- 
ber rising from 32,000 in 1961 to 83,000 in 
1963, with the greatest proportion visiting 
Austria.’ 

The turn toward the West has also been 
evidenced by the increased publication of works 
by authors hitherto on the ideologically pro- 
hibited index. Pernaps most remarkable—and 
another first for a Communist country—was 
the holding of a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Poets, Essayists and 
Novelists (P.E.N.) Club in Budapest in Octo- 
ber 1964, where attendance included writers 


7 Statistical Yearbook, 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1968. 
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who had left Hungary after the 1956 revolt, 
and who were free to leave again when the 
P.E.N. sessions were concluded. 


"a the new “New Course” has been 


received with approbation among the non-party 
segments of the population, particularly intel- 
lectuals, it has met with dismay on the part of 
some party leaders who feel that traditional 
controls are slipping out of their hands. Their 
targets have been not only the “New Course” 
program but also the special ties that Kadar 
established with Khrushchev, who apparently 
sanctioned the freedom of maneuver with which 
Kadar has operated both internally and vis-d- 
vis the West. This special relationship with 
the Soviet Union recalls an earlier era in Hun- 
garian history, worth mention for the parallels 
that can be drawn with the situation today. 
The Revolution of 1848 was an uprising of 
the Hungarian people against Austrian domi- 
nance. After the crushing of the revolt by 
Austrian and Russian Armies, there ensued a 
wave of terror, deportations, and flights abroad 
by the thousands, similar to the pattern that 
occurred after the suppression of the October 
revolution of 1956. In Austrian eyes, Hungary 
had forfeited the right to be treated as a 
country, and was ruled through puppets under 
the direction of ‘“Bach’s hussars,” named after 
the Austrian Minister of the Interior Alexander 
Bach. This period of rule, which combined 
terrorism and Austrian Gemiitlichkeit, was 
characterized by the German historian, von 
Treitschke, as an “imperial-royal mixture of 
joviality and bestiality,” a description that 
could well apply to the policies of Khrushchev 
during and after the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 
A turning point in Hungarian relations with 
Austria developed in 1865, when a gifted Hun- 
garian statesman, Ferenc Deak, who had been 
a Minister of Justice in the Revolutionary Cabi- 
net and had then gone into retirement, enun- 
ciated a new set of principles aimed at recon- 
ciliation of the Hungarians to Austrian rule, 
in return for certain national rights. Although 
initially treated with indifference, the tenets of 
the so-called “party of compromise” came to 
be accepted by the Austrians following their 
defeat by the Prussians at Koniggratz in 1866. 
A Hungarian Constitution was proclaimed on 
February 18, 1867, following negotiations by 
Deak and the Foreign Minister of Austria, 
Ferdinand von Beust. Under the Dual Mon- 
archy set up, questions concerning foreign rela- 
tions, defense and finances were subject to 
joint settlement, although predominant weight 
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was given to Austrian interests. A customs 
union was created to facilitate the exchange 
of Hungarian wheat for Austrian industrial 
products, with beneficial effects for both coun- 
tries. The ensuing “Period of Compromise” 
saw the early development of Hungarian indus- 
try and the organization of a modern transpor- 
tation system. 

The progress thus achieved was limited, 
however, by Austrian support of the system of 
large landholdings and by the maintenance of 
strong controls over industrial growth. The 
failure to ameliorate the lot of the agrarian 
proletariat, which might have been given a 
voice under an independent Hungary, repre- 
sented one of the worst aspects of Austrian 
dominance. At the same time, restriction on 
industrial growth inhibited the rise of a middle- 
class and a working-class. Thus, Austrian 
policy, regardless of how jovially administered, 
helped solidify a rigid class structure, the per- 
petuation of which helped to foster the abortive 
Communist coup of 1919 and later to facili- 
tate the Communist takeover following World 
War II. 


aby Kadar policy of compromise is operating 
under handicaps equally severe. With the re- 
moval of Khrushchev, and the hints from 
Moscow that one cause of his downfall was his 
handling of relations with the Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries, there could emerge new restraints on 
Kadar’s freedom of movement outside the bloc. 
Given the Soviet propensity for using foreign 
policy as a polemical weapon in intra-party 
struggles, it is possible that a new administra- 
tion in the Kremlin could pull the rug out from 
under Kadar. 

Kadar could hardly ignore a Soviet demand 
to curb his present policies. And while there 
is an obvious economic advantage to the Soviet 
Union in the existence of an ally which can pull 
its own weight (as opposed to the crippled de- 
pendent which in the wake of 1956 required 
Soviet loans totaling $110 million), neverthe- 
less Kadar’s freewheeling cooperation with the 
West carries dangers which the Kremlin coordi- 
nators cannot overlook indefinitely. 

As to Kadar’s position at home, he is on a 
tightrope. The mass of people are indifferent 
to the mandatory adulation of the achievements 
of the Soviet Union. The appearance of Khru- 
shchev in the streets of Budapest in April 1964 
was marked by considerable lack of interest on 
the part of the populace, despite strenuous 
efforts of the press and radio to whip up “a 
warm and cordial welcome.” It was during this 


ten-day trip that Khrushchev committed at least 
three of the “errors” for which he was later to 
answer to the Presidium: in the course of an 
attack on the Chinese he came out in favor of 
a “good plate of goulash” as a touchstone of 
communism; he chastised the First Secretary 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party for failure 
to deliver goods to a Budapest Optical Factory; 
and he awarded Kadar a slew of medals, includ- 
ing the Order of Lenin, to honor his friendship 
with the USSR. 

The Kadar policy is precarious ideologically 
as well. The “New Course” is obviously ac- 
ceptable to the non-party groups, particularly 
those who are now enabled to use their skills 
without paying incessant tribute to the over- 
whelming sagacity of the Communist Party. 
The diminution of the ideological role of the 
party, however, poses a pitfall. Despite Kadar’s 
reorganization of the party to shake out the 
more rabid Stalinists and those who would 
revert to the methods of Rakosi, such men 
remain in office in the provinces and in the rural 
areas, dependable stalwarts and veterans of 
communism who supply the backbone of party 
strength. A provincial journal summarized 
their stand as follows: 


We don’t have to belong to the party any 
longer. Party policy has become weak. We 
need a stronger hand and a stronger policy. 
Putting non-workers in responsible posts means 
underrating the abilities of our party members.® 


It was from among such disaffected elements 
that recruits were found to volunteer for the 
distribution of pro-Chinese leaflets—an activity 
for which at least one man, by name Sandor 
Nagy (identified as a writer who had been 


8 Vas Nepe (Vas County), April 14, 1964. 
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—Ludas matyi (Budapest), Sept. 24, 1964. 


awarded a Stalin Prize) received a three-year 
jail sentence in June 1964.9 

Neo-Stalinism is not the only factional prob- 
lem within the party, comprising all told over 
500,000 members. There remains an element 
which would like to realize the aims of Imre 
Nagy as expressed during the Revolution, and 
which has not forgiven Kadar for his role in 
betraying those ideals to the Soviets. Still 
others have not forgotten their loyalty to Laszlo 
Rajk, the party leader who was executed in 
1949, and in whose denunciation Kadar played a 
role. There are also thousands of members who 
view the party merely as a passport to political 
or professional advancement, and whose sup- 
port might be swayed by expediency. 


( ze the sharp rupture in Hungarian 


political life caused by the 1956 Revolution— 
the scars of which are not likely to be effaced in 
the present generation—Kadar inevitably faced 
hostility from one or another of these party 
groups, a fact that made it difficult for him 
to reconstruct the party as a viable instrument 
for carrying out Communist policy. Instead 
he deliberately bypassed the party in proposing 
plans to reinvigorate Hungary, a decision forced 
on him to some extent by the slow recovery of 
industry and agriculture. In a somewhat less 
spectacular way than Khrushchev, Kadar 
sought to establish himself among the people as 
a representative of national communism, re- 
turning to a role with which he had been identi- 
fied in the 1950’s. 


This role, however, can only be played out 
against a background of support from the Soviet 
Union, and in the Khrushchev period, this 
meant a close personal relationship with the 
Soviet First Secretary. Kadar had been tapped 
by Khrushchev as the man most likely to carry 
out Moscow’s policy during the suppression of 
the revolt. In return, when the dust had settled, 
Kadar obtained relative freedom of maneuver 
on the international scene. 


At home, liberalization measures have not 
gone very far beyond those being enacted in the 
Soviet Union. Perhaps the one area in which 
Hungarians have enjoyed more “freedom” than 
citizens of the other Soviet-bloc countries has 
been in the circulation of anti-Soviet and anti- 
Communist jokes, Budapest wits having their 
pick of raw material on which to work. There 
has been little reluctance on the people’s part 


9 Magyar Tavirati Iroda (Hungarian News Bureau), 
June 27, 1964. 
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to challenge the basic elements of communism 
itself, as a current joke shows: 


What are the historic components of com- 
munism ? 

From antiquity we got our tools. 

From slavery—our wage system. 

From feudalism—our petty tyrants. 

From capitalism—our crises. 


Hungary’s ultimate dependence on Soviet 
approval of the policy of rapprochement with 
the West can be seen in the formal resolution 
adopted by the Central Committee of the Social- 
ist Workers Party more than a week after the 
removal of Khrushchev. The document, adopted 
following Kadar’s report on the changes in the 
Soviet Union, paid tribute to Khrushchev in a 
cautious way—in sharp contrast to the ex- 
traordinary praise heaped upon him throughout 
his years in power—and pleaded with the new 
leaders to permit the continuation of the New 
Course. Behind the pleas was undoubtedly a 
hope that Kadar and his close collaborators 
would be permitted to continue in power. The 
resolution said: 


On the basis of the information received, 
the Central Committee of the Hungarian So- 
cialist Workers Party understands that Com- 
rade Khrushchev, who rendered great services 
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in the exposure of the cult of the personality 
[which is] alien to socialism, in the working 
out of the historic line of the 20th and 22nd 
congresses of the CPSU, and in the struggle for 
peace and international security, was no longer 
able to perform in practical work the tasks in- 
cumbent on him owing to his positions. Regret- 
tably, there were errors in his methods of 
leadership, and owing to his age and the de- 
terioration of his health these errors were 
increasing. 

The Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers Party at this time again 
expresses its full confidence in the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU. It greets Comrade 
Brezhnev, First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU and Comrade Kosygin, 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, 
whom we knew as participating in working out 
the political line formed at the 20th Congress, 
and as old champions of the cause of communism 
and peace.'° 


Thus, the fate of Hungary’s New Course— 
and of its protagonists—goes back into the laps 
of men who, as Khrushchev’s subordinates, 
sanctioned its emergence, and who now have the 
power to let it continue or to destroy it entirely. 


10 Radio Budapest, Oct. 25, 1964. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Troubles with Statistics 


By Leo Orleans 


omprehensive, timely and accurate sta- 
tistical data are essential to the rational imple- 
mentation and evaluation of planned economic 
development and social change. This is particu- 
larly true for Communist countries, where gov- 
ernment planning plays a dominant role in 
national economic and social evolution. In 
China the Communists in 1949 assumed control 
of a country with many millions of square miles 
of land and hundreds of millions of people; a 
country in which the heritage of data was nu- 
merical rather than statistical, where profes- 
sional statisticians and clerks were few and 
statistical equipment almost nonexistent. The 
odds against the rapid procurement of essential 
statistical data were therefore tremendous. 

It is true that similar obstacles confront. most 
underdeveloped countries—often, indeed, to an 
even greater degree. Communist China, how- 
ever, in its haste to become an important world 
power, did not wait to acquire, gradually, some 
of the prerequisites whose absence has tended 
to restrain more cautious nations. Among the 
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has written on population and manpower prob- 
lems in Communist China for various profes- 
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necessities it “left behind” was a statistical 
system that would be capable of meeting the 
new demands imposed by a rapidly growing 
economy. As a result, statistics became by- 
products, easily produced and casually cited, 
carrying with them that aura of authenticity 
which seems to be inherent in numbers. Grand 
figures and pseudo-precise percentages became 
the common denominators of the regime’s goals 
and vaunted achievements. 

Any activity yielded numerical records. -The 
following incredible counting job was reported 
in Jen-min Jih-pao, the central newspaper of 
the Chinese Communist Party: 


The Central Committee for the Patriotic Public 
Health Movement reports that, as of Septem- 
ber 9, 1,510,000,000 rodents, 1,550,000,000 spar- 
rows and 74,000,000 and 8,600,000 kilos, respec- 
tively, of flies and mosquitoes had been elimi- 
THILeO meee 


The collection and tabulation of information 
was pervasive and served to define problems as 
well as to point morals: 


The tendency toward early love and marriage 
in I-ch’ang has had bad mental, spiritual, and 
physical effects on young girl students. . . 


1 Sept. 11, 1958. 
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There are 967 students in our school, 550 boys 
and 417 girls. Among them, 44 girls indulge in 
love affairs, and 26 girls are married; this is 
approximately 17 percent of the girl students. 
In some classes 50 percent of the girls have love 
affairs or are married. . .? 


These and innumerable other reports of a 
similar nature might seem to indicate that 
Communist China had transformed itself within 
less than a decade from a nation of almost no 
statistics to one with a superabundance of them. 
A country that is capable of presenting mos- 
quito casualties in kilos, it would appear, should 
have little difficulty in assembling any other 
quantitative data. 

In fact, however, the reports cited above 
simply demonstrate the affinity for numbers 
that is so highly developed in China. Translated 
into practical terms, the first quotation serves 
to convey that an all-out effort was made to 
exterminate pests, while the second report sug- 
gests the inadvisability of early marriage. The 
numerical methods utilized in communicating 
these thoughts were merely intended to make a 
deeper impression on the groups to whom they 
were directed than would the use of words 
alone. But, unfortunately, such a casual use of 
numbers is not limited to incidental intelligence ; 
all too often it is evident in official data of major 
significance to both Communist China and the 
world at large. 

Several studies have already described the 
structure of the Chinese Communist statistical 
system, the organization of the State Statistical 
Bureau, and the policies of the regime as they 
pertain to the accumulation, processing and 
publication of statistical data.? The scope of the 
present article is therefore limited to identify- 
ing the prerequisities which are indispensable 
to the establishment of a workable statistical 
system, and which are admittedly lacking in 
China today. Although the quality of Chinese 
statistics has varied perceptibly in different 
periods‘ the basic problems involved in the 
development of a viable statistical system in 
China have not changed, and for this reason no 
effort is made here to present a chronological 
picture. Rather, illustrative examples and state- 


2 Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien (China Youth), No. 5, 1957. 

’ For a detailed treatment of the subject, the reader 
is referred to Professor Choh-ming Li’s excellent study, 
The Statistical System of Communist China, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1962. 

*It is generally admitted, for example, that the 
statistics of the 1955-57 period came closer to reflect- 
ing actual conditions than those published during the 
first years of the regime or the “do-it-yourself statis- 
tics” of the Great Leap Forward period that com- 
menced in 1958. 
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ments are offered to show conditions that have 
been apparent, to a greater or lesser degree, 
throughout the period under discussion. 


Deficiencies in Personnel 


The first prerequisite for the establishment 
of an effective statistical system is an adequate 
body of personnel capable of collecting, proc- 
essing, and analyzing statistical data. The 
Chinese Communists readily admit that China 
has a very small statistical staff, and that the 
overwhelming majority of persons used in the 
procurement and handling of data are trained 
poorly, if at all. 

There are no figures on the numbers and dis- 
tribution of professional and subprofessional 
workers trained in statistics and related sub- 
jects. Prior to 1949 there were few statisticians 
in all of China, and none outside the great cities 
or centers of learning. Villages and small com- 
munities had tradesmen, persons engaged in 
local commerce, and petty officials, some of 
whom could keep simple books and records 
concerning the social and economic life of the 
community. The meager statistical data avail- 
able from the countryside were gathered under 
the direction of trained government or uni- 
versity personnel who were sent out from the 
cities to supervise the collection of information 
required by a particular survey. Some assist- 
ance may have been solicited from the small 
literate segment of the local population, but for 
the most part even the canvassers were brought 
in from urban centers—usually students from 
nearby universities. Even under these condi- 
tions, there were few economic or sociological 
studies which met minimum standards with 
respect to completeness and accuracy of statis- 
tical enumeration, sufficiency in tabulation, and 
adequacy of analysis. 

The small nucleus of statistical personnel that 
China had before 1949 was, as already men- 
tioned, concentrated in urban areas. Some were 
associated with the central Nationalist govern- 
ment in Nanking, others lived in the provincial 
capitals, and still others worked in some ca- 
pacity at one of the institutions of higher 
education. Many of these government and uni- 
versity statisticians left before the Communist 
regime was established. Consequently, when 
the Communists attempted to set up a reporting 
system, they lacked the minimum requirements 
of personnel trained in statistical concepts and 
methods. General Communist policy further 
worsened the situation, since the majority of 
the small nucleus of professional statisticians 
in the cities fell into the category of “intellec- 


” 


tuals,”” whom the new regime held suspect by 
definition, while in the rural areas the small 
number of tradesmen capable of assuming a 
leading role in a new reporting system were 
either “eliminated” during the land-reform 
drive or considered too unreliable to be en- 
trusted with the responsible job of collecting 
and handling statistics. 


aM expansion of educational facilities un- 
der the Communists might reasonably have been 
expected to produce a much greater number of 
trained statistical personnel than had previously 
been available, but the major emphasis in the 
regime’s educational program was placed on 
engineering. Graduates in finance and econom- 
ics (the departments involved in training sta- 
tistical personnel) constituted only a fraction 
of the total graduates from higher educational 
institutions,’ and only a few of these special- 
ized in statistics. Indeed, the shortage of all 
kinds of specialists with higher education 
forced China to rely to a great extent on the 
middle echelon of trained personnel—.e., indi- 
viduals who had not gone beyond the junior or 
senior level of secondary school. But here again, 
the emphasis was on “engineering” and other 
technical courses, with less than 10 percent of 
the relatively small graduating classes having 
specialized in finance and economics. What 
proportion of these persons had specifically sta- 
tistical training is unknown, but their number 
cannot have been large considering the demands 
of the economy for other types of specialists 
with economic and financial backgrounds. 


Until the recent forced movement of young 
people to the countryside, few if any of the 
graduates of higher and secondary schools 
found their way into rural China. The over- 
whelming majority have been employed in the 
urban administrative and industrial centers— 
in factories, mines, government offices, and 
other branches of the urban economy, all of 
which are nevertheless admittedly short of sta- 
tistical and accounting personnel. But what 
about the needs of rural China? Who keeps the 
population records for these areas and assem- 
bles the voluminous figures needed by the re- 
gime on crops, livestock, land utilization, man- 
power and so forth? 

The 130 million peasant families in China 
comprise perhaps half a billion persons. In the 


5 For data on education, see L. Orleans, Professional 
Manpower and Education in Communist China, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1961. 


middle 1950’s these families were organized 
into hundreds of thousands of agricultural co- 
operatives, each a separate unit requiring at 
least one individual with some aptitude for 
setting down basic data. At the next adminis- 
trative level there were in this period some 
80,000 hsiang, which needed personnel with at 
least some degree of sophistication and ability 
in handling statistics to be responsible for as- 
sembling the individual reports of the agricul- 
tural cooperatives, integrating them, and pass- 
ing them up to the hsien (county) authorities. 
At this level again, the figures had to pass 
through further processing before being for- 
warded to the provincial or special district 
administrations. 

China’s deficiencies in the field of statistics 
became particularly apparent with the intro- 
duction of the communes and the launching of 
the economic “great leap forward.” Because 
the commune was theoretically supposed to be 
a self-sufficient unit with political, economic, 
cultural, and military responsibilities, the sta- 
tistical information for which it was made 
responsible covered a broad range, embracing 
not only agriculture but communal industries, 
supply and marketing cooperatives, enrollments 
in the various types of educational facilities, 
workpoints earned, numbers of militia, and so 
forth.* Considering these requirements and the 
shortage of trained personnel, it is not surpris- 
ing that rural statistics have repeatedly been 
singled out by the official press as the “weakest 
link in the statistical system.” In a speech to 
the Sixth National Statistical Work Conference 
in October 1957, Vice-Premier Po I-po sum- 
marized the basic problem as follows: 


Most of our statistical cadres, especially those 
responsible for guidance work and general sta- 
tistical operations, have not studied the science 
of statistics, and they lack a systematic theo- 
retical knowledge of the science of statistics. 
This is a problem in the development of China’s 
socialist statistical work that must be solved. 
In other words, our statistical workers are now 
just a team at a rather low theoretical level. 
It will be difficult for this kind of team to fulfill 
the important task of the nation’s statistical 


6 One commune in Honan Province complained that 
it was required to report an average of more than 
10,000 figures a day to hsien-level organizations. Chi- 
hua Yu T’ung-chi (Planning Statistics), No. 9, June 
28, 1959, Joint Publications Research Service (here- 
after JPRS) 1157D, Feb. 5, 1960. Although this fig- 
ure seems fantastic, it becomes believable when some 
of the suggested record systems for communes are 
considered, as for example in several 1959 issues_of 
Nung-yeh K’o-hsueh T’ung-hsun (Agricultural Sci- 
entific Information): see JPRS 9450, June 15, 1961. 
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operation as long as their knowledge is not in- 
creased through training. .. .7 


Po went on to say that there was much “sub- 
jectivism, bureaucracy, and sectarianism” as 
well as “idleness” in statistical work. 


“| need to train statistical workers in 


order to improve the reporting and analysis of 
data was recognized by all responsible Chinese 
Communist leaders. However, serious efforts to 
provide such training (largely ‘on-the-job”) 
had barely gotten under way when the whole 
attitude toward statistics changed under the 
impact of the “great leap forward.” With the 
“leap,” “politics assumed command” of every- 
thing—including statistics. Practically speak- 
ing, statistical activities were removed from the 
control of the few people who had gained some 
statistical experience and were placed under the 
complete control of the party. In implementing 
this policy, the party deliberately sought to 
minimize the role of “experts,” as evidenced by 
the following criticism of statistical organs: 


The provincial, municipal, administrative dis- 
trict, and hsien statistical organs blindly fol- 
lowed the regulations and systems of the State 
Statistical Bureau and the higher statistical 
bureaus. .. . Doctrinaires hold that statisti- 
cal work can only be done by a few experts and 
is beyond the ability of the masses, that sta- 
tistical work is done in an office without the 
necessity to go to the masses, and that all that 
is required is for experts to institute systems, 
work out methods of calculation, and draw up 
statistical schemes according to the principles 
of statistics. ... In reforming our statistical 
work we must thoroughly criticize doctrinair- 
ism. . The state organs of statistics pro- 
ceeded from foreign experiences and book 
theories instead of from the actual conditions 
of our country.® 


The new approach to statistics was most 
succinctly expressed by Chia Ch’i-yun, the new 
head of the State Statistical Bureau. His 


7T’ung-chi Yen’chi (Statistical Research), No. 1, 
Jan, 23, 1958, JPRS 960N, Dec. 15, 1958. 

8 T’ung-chi Kung-tso (Statistical Work), No. 15, 
Aug. 14, 1958. Another press comment stressed that 
“the purpose of socialist statistical work is to serve 
the party and the government in leading the political 
struggle and the production struggle. ... Statistical 
workers must be obedient servants of the Party.” 
(Kuang-ming Jih-pao, July 24, 1961. JPRS 10309, 
Sept. 28, 1961.) 
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speeches at a conference of statistical officials in 
Peking in the fall of 1959 were surprisingly 
frank. Two short quotations will suffice: 


If statistical material does not express a clear 
political idea but merely reflects real conditions, 
then obviously it will be used by the enemy. 
What a dangerous thing this is! 


Chia concluded with the following statement: 


Statistical work is a weapon of class struggle 
and of political struggle. Our statistical reports 
must reflect the great victory of the party’s 
general line and the progress of all the works 
guided by the party. They certainly should not 
bea mere display of objective facts.® 


The new policy had one apparent benefit: it 
“solved” the shortage of statistical personnel. 
Responsibility for gathering statistical data 
was shifted from statistical workers to the 
“broad masses,” and a major effort was made 
to provide barely literate peasants and semi- 
literate workers with spare-time and part-time 
courses in arithmetic and basic statistics. This 
effort was reflected in a statement by the Chief 
of the Division of Agricultural Economics of 
the State Statistical Bureau: 


. each locality must strengthen the train- 
ing of statistical workers in people’s communes 
by adopting the following methods: training 
classes on the basis of individual cases, short 
training through long meetings, on-the-spot 
inspection and learning, setting up spare-time 
schools or short-period training classes.'° 


These measures, it was thought, would enable 
the people to understand “the significance, du- 
ties, and methods of all types of statistical 
work.” 

The mass “training’”’ program produced some 
fanciful results. ‘Statistical personnel” in 
Shansi Province alone were claimed to have 
increased from 10,000 to 110,000 in a few 
months," and the regime boasted that “tens of 
millions of people participated in statistical 
work” throughout China.’? With regard to the 


9 China News Analysis (CNA), No. 324, May 20, 
1960, quoting from Chi-hua Yu T’ung-chi, No. 8, 1959. 
This issue of CNA presents other excerpts from Chia’s 
speech as well as some interesting commentary on the 
Chinese statistical scene. 

10 Chi-hua Yu T’ung-chi, No. 2, Feb. 1960, JPRS 
4023, Sept. 7, 1960. 

11 Tbid., No. 5, May 23, 1960, JPRS 4067, Oct. 1, 1960. 
ene oe No. 2, Feb. 23, 1960, JPRS 4023, Sept. 7, 


tasks performed by these “leap forward statis- 
ticians,” the Shansi report claimed that in a 
period of about two months “more than 12,000 
articles of different length concerning statisti- 
cal analysis were written in the rural areas of 
the province” and “3,456 analytical articles 
were presented to the authorities.” In urban 
industrial establishments, too, there was a 
marked proliferation of so-called “statistical 
cadres.”’ 18 


The policies of the “great leap’? proved as 
detrimental to statistical progress as they were 
disastrous for the Chinese economy in general. 
Referring to ‘the statistical fiasco of 1958’ 
(which actually extended well beyond that 
year), Professor Choh-ming Li, of the Uni- 
versity of California, writes: 


The developments in 1958, particularly those 
regarding the so-called national statistical work 
reform, dealt a severe blow to those who had 
devoted themselves to building up the state 
statistical system since 1952. Every one of the 
guiding principles for the development of the 
system was being discredited, if not discarded."* 


Deficiencies in Administration 


Even prior to the 1958 fiasco, however, the 
Peking authorities and the Chinese Communist 
press made little attempt to hide the poor qual- 
ity of the statistical data produced throughout 
the country. In 1956 the State Statistical 
Bureau issued a directive to the statistical 
bureaus of provinces, autonomous regions, and 
city governments stating that “statistical agen- 
cies below the hsien level are still administra- 
tively weak’; that “not every chu or hsiang 
has set up a statistical agency, while those that 
have been set up are not functioning properly” ; 
and finally that ‘a state of confusion prevails 
(in the statistical system) in the rural areas.” ?° 
Two years later, Vice-Premier Po I-po still 
had to admit that “our agricultural statistics 
are not very correct, and the figures of var- 
ious departments concerned do not check with 
one another.” '¢ 


18In the Peking Electron Tube Plant, for example, 
there were 4,194 so-called “worker- management per- 
sonnel,” of whom 1,107 were “accountants” spending 
from 5 to 10 minutes each day setting down production 
figures, cost figures, etc. This method was said to 
“prevent accounting work from becoming a chore.” 
(Ta Kung Pao, July 6, 1959). 

14 Choh-ming 1a? op. cit., p. 83. 

15 T’ung-chi Kung-tso, No. 5, March 14, 1956, JPRS 
887, April 1958. 


The situation was not much better in the 
cities despite the availability of better-trained 
personnel. The following extract from a main- 
land periodical provides a typical description 
of the serious statistical difficulties experienced 
by industrial enterprises: 


There was no complete and workable system 
that would provide a check against any techni- 
cal mistakes. There was little coordination 
between the industrial departments concerned, 
and as a result the statistics thus obtained were 
inconsistent. The statistical workers in indus- 
trial departments did not know how to sum- 
marize statistical reports, nor did they under- 
stand the underlying meaning of the methods 
of comparison. There were many duplications 
and omissions.'" 


In addition to the inefficiency of the bulk of 
poorly-trained statistical personnel, the few 
qualified individuals were not efficiently uti- 
lized, as may be seen from the following letter 
written by a worker in the Food Bureau of 
Han-ku Municipality: 


In the past few years, financial accounting 
workers in public organs, enterprises and units 
in various localities have been changed fre- 
quently. Many experienced accounting person- 
nel are switched from their original lines and 
trades, while inadequate attention is paid to 
the systematic training of a new force to take 
their place.*8 


As a result, the letter added, “the present ac- 
counting-workers are inadequate and their work 
capacity is low,” and “some accounting person- 
nel have a poor sense of responsibility.” 

An examination of the problems faced by 
the statistical division of the Planning Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Construction shows the 
complexity of the reporting system, the duplica- 
tion, confusion, and inflexibility of the pre- 
scribed statistical forms, and the staggering 
requirements laid on statistical personnel. Ac- 
cording to a published account: ?° 


16 T’yng-chi Yen-chiu, No. 1, Jan. 28, 1958, JPRS 
960, Dec. 15, 1958. 

7 T’ung- chi Kung-tso, No. 8, April 29, 1956, JPRS 
678, Aug. 29, 1958. Referring to data management 
and filing systems in urban people’s communes, the 
Chief of the Cheng-choi Municipal Statistical Bureau 
proclaimed that “data management was a mess in all 
respects.” (Chi- hua Yu T’ung-chi, No. 5, May 23, 1960). 

18 Jen-min Jih-pao, July 6, 1962, JPRS 15, 445, Sept. 
24, 1950. 

i9 T’ung-chi Kung-tso, No. 10, May 29, 1958. 
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. . Forty-one statistical forms and regula- 
tions are required from each construction or- 
ganization and its related industrial enter- 
prises. ... The tables now used for periodic 
statistical reports by this Ministry (excluding 
annual reports and occasional surveys) are of 
15 kinds and total as many as 118 pages. In 


“Percentagemanship ’— 
Chinese Style 


Anyone attempting any kind of analysis 
of the Chinese economic scene must per- 
force learn, as the Peking leaders have 
themselves learned so well, the fine Soviet 
art of “percentagemanship”; that is, how 
to quote figures without actually giving 
facts. The rules of this are very simple; 
there are three: (1) Be sure to include at 
least four figures after the decimal point. 
This insures that even if your figure has 
the slightest significance, it will be ob- 
scured by the haze of ten-thousandths of 
one percent. (2) Give figures which are a 
percent of a figure which is already a per- 
cent of another percentage figure. This will 
convince your reader that you are capable 
of handling the most complex quantities and 
relationships even if he is not. (3) Always 
accompany your percentage figures with 


such adjectives as: “great,” “victorious,” 
“amazing,” “stupendous,” and “overful- 
filled.” 


—From Richard L. Walker, The Con- 
tinuing Struggle, New York, 1958. 


The municipal telephone unit of the Amoy 
Post and Telecommunications Bureau ful- 
filled its production plans ahead of schedule. 
The average frequency of connecting tele- 
phone calls per hour by employees in this 
unit was 696 times, and the average time 
for putting through calls was 5.77 seconds 
(660 times and 7.5 seconds were the targets 
set by the administration). Cheng Shu-hsia, 
an employee in the unit, was able to connect 
a total of 848 calls per hour, and her average 
time for putting through calls was 3.79 
seconds. 


—From Jen-min Yu-tien (People’s Post 
and Telecommunications—Peking), 
December 23, 1959. 
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addition, a construction organization has to 
prepare at least 12 other. kinds of statistical 
reports of 200 pages for labor and personnel 
departments, provincial or city statistical 
offices, and plant administrations. Further- 
more, there are too many details required. For 
instance, on the grade-table of types of con- 
struction there are 74 items to be filled in. 
Ministry offices need 15 days to post these items 
in the proper books, to tabulate and audit them. 
The plant office spends more hours in tabulating 
these data before submitting them. 


As for duplication : 


... The State Statistical Bureau issued a man- 
ual on “The Operating Method of Preparing 
and Auditing Surveys and Statistical Reports” ; 
the Ministry on Construction Engineering has 
a manual on “Auditing Surveys and Statistical 
Reports and Figures’; and the Administration 
Control Bureau also has an “Operating Manual 
on Administration Control of Surveys and Sta- 
tistical Reports.” The contents of all these man- 
uals are almost identical. 


The same account complains of an excessive 
emphasis on uniformity and failure to make 
allowances for conditions in individual enter- 
prises: | 


All enterprises were considered identical, the 
goal was uniformity, and the Ministry depends 
on tables of figures to solve all problems. It 
merely designed forms and tables with the old 
philosophy—the more the better, regardless of 
the size or complexity of the enterprise. 


The imposition of unrealistic statistical re- 
quirements inevitably gave rise to delays in the 
submission of reports, which in turn affected 
the quality of statistics. The following was 
typical on this score at the fifth session of the 
National Statistical Work Conference in 1956: 


According to a survey conducted in 1955, of 
1,023 reports submitted to the State Statistical 
Bureau, a total of 596, or 58 percent, were late. 
A total of 71 percent of the trade statistical re- 
ports and 87 percent of the finance reports were 
overdue. Reports submitted by lower-level sta- 
tistical agencies to the provinces and munici- 
palities were also late. In 1955, for example, of 
the 141 agricultural reports submitted to the 
Peking Municipal Statistical Bureau, 80 per- 
cent were delayed; of the total of 642 agricul- 
tural reports submitted to the Honan Provincial 
Statistical Bureau in the same year, 72 percent 
were late and 9 percent were not submitted; of 


the 650 mutual aid and cooperative reports, 63 
percent were late and 10 percent were not sub- 
mitted. Tardiness in submitting reports existed 
not only in these particular provinces and cities; 
they are cited as examples to show the serious- 
ness of the problem.”° 


“i multiplicity of reports required, 


coupled with the pressure to get them in 
on time, created almost insurmountable prob- 
lems for China’s generally inept statistical 
personnel. Under such conditions, it is easily 
understandable that individuals responsible for 
supplying statistical data might resort to quick 
estimates in order to meet deadlines and that 
those charged with integrating reports from 
lower levels might also be inclined to make esti- 
mates on the basis of incomplete or outdated 
statistics in cases where they were not in 
receipt of full, up-to-date figures. 

Apart from the quality of the data reported, 
it is also important to determine whether these 
data were effectively analyzed and _ utilized. 
Were they made available to individuals or in- 
stitutions that “had a need to know’? The 
evidence would seem to indicate that the ineffi- 
ciency which marked the collection of statistical 
information was equally characteristic of its 
utilization. 

A report published in May 1956 stated, for 
example, that in Honan province, “of the 592 
scheduled statistical reports in 1955, only 60 
percent were utilized, and over 80 percent of 
the statistics on education, culture, public 
health, finance, manpower, and meteorology 
were not used at all.” *? In Liaoning province, 
according to the same source, “‘a number of 
statistical agencies reported that they only 


worked on data which were needed by their 


superior agencies and that the other statistical 
materials were pigeonholed, some without be- 
ing opened. In a number of statistical agencies, 
over 90 percent of the statistical reports were 
not opened.” Other published accounts com- 
plained that many statistical workers were in- 
capable of analyzing figures and that much of 
the data in the possession of statistical offices 
was not put to proper use or made readily ac- 
cessible to those who needed it. 

But even more important, perhaps, than the 
availability of statistical workers or the tech- 
nical efficiency or inefficiency of the system is 


20 Tbid., No. 10, April 29, 1956, JPRS 678, Aug. 29, 

58. 

21 [Tbid., No. 10, May 29, 1956, JPRS 678, Aug. 29, 
1958. 


the human factor—or, more specifically, the 
motivations and attitudes of the individuals 
collecting and processing statistical data. 


Human Deficiencies 


Fear and insecurity among officials at the 
local level often leads them to withhold infor- 
mation from the higher authorities or, in re- 
sponse to pressure from above, to furnish some 
kind of data, whether genuine or not. There is 
widespread indifference to, and inadequate 
understanding of, the importance of statistical 
data. Most important of all, there are few 
social, cultural, or moral inhibitions against the 
falsification of data. Even some of the most 
chauvinistic Chinese admit that this has been 
a problem since pre-Communist times, and it is 
one that has only intensified under the Com- 
munist regime. 

Although Chinese official pronouncements of 
course seldom acknowledge explicitly that sta- 
tistical reports in Communist China represent 
something less than the truth, the implication 
may be read into many comments on the sub- 
ject. In his speech at the 6th National Statisti- 
cal Work Conference in 1957, for example, 
Vice-Premier Po I-po voiced this admonition 
against false reporting by lower echelons: 


Statistics must reflect actual conditions. I have 
been told that in reporting their material in- 
ventory to higher levels, some provinces did not 
honestly declare the entire inventory. This 
might be due to the shortcomings of our work 
in the past, for the comrades at the lower levels 
feared that if they declared the entire inventory 
we would order them to transfer the stock for 
other purposes or would refrain from distribut- 
ing new material to them. On this point we may 
make some improvements in the future, but you 
people must report the entire inventory and not 
evade declaration of it.?? 


Again, referring to reporting failures in 
1959, Huang Chien-chih, Chief of the Division 
of Agricultural Economics of the State Statisti- 
cal Bureau, complained that “the handling of 
statistical work in a perfunctory way must be 
avoided; it is wrong to set up primary records 
merely for the purpose of filling out statistical 
tables required by higher offices.” 2? An article 


22 T’ung-chi Yen-chiu, No. 1, Jan. 23, 1958, JPRS 
960, Dec. 15, 1958. 

28 Chi- hua Yu T’ung-chi, No. 2, Feb. 23, 1960, JPRS 
4023, Sept. 7, 1960. 
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in a statistical journal pointed to still more 
serious derelictions in “working style”: 


There are still districts and basic-level units 
which neglect the accuracy and reliability of 
certain urgently needed statistical data... . 
Falsification and blind estimates must be 
resolutely curbed. ... Crude methods and lack 
of responsibility should be checked and cor- 
rected. The working style marked by crude 
work and irresponsibility is serious in some 
departments of statistics. ... They go after 
quantity and speed, and neglect quality.** 


A newspaper article saw one cause of un- 


reliable statistical reporting in the fact that 
some people are of the opinion that a slight 
discrepancy in figures does no harm and 
that an inaccurate figure is better than not 
having any figures at all, and they therefore 
adopt unscientific methods for working.out sta- 
tistics by making rough estimates, by averag- 
ing; or by reasoning.” > But perhaps the most 
damaging admission came from the party sec- 
retary and governor of Shansi province, at the 
provincial statistical conference in 1959: 


At present, in some places and some fields, sta- 
tistical figures are so lacking in accuracy, with 
estimates made without the necessary basic 
data, that some figures are changeable at will. 
In some cases the statistical worker, afraid that 
he might be criticized for rightist conservatism, 
even prepared two different sets of figures rep- 
resenting two different levels of growth and let 
the user choose between them.*® 


Those who have followed developments in Com- 
munist China over the past decade will not be 
surprised by this frank statement. 

Other evidence points to a general attitude of 
indifference on the part of statistical person- 
nel toward their work—an attitude which has 
undoubtedly been nurtured by Communist ideo- 
logical propaganda glorifying productive labor 
rather than administrative types of work. The 
author of an article in a Chinese statistical 
journal writes: 


I have heard that some of the statistical cadres 
do not feel content with their work. They be- 


24 T’ung-chi Kung-tso, No. 23, Dec. 14, 1958. 

25 Ta-Kung Pao, July 30, 1960, Survey of China 
Mainland Press, No. 2803. 

26 Quoted in ‘Choh- -ming Li, op. cit., 


p. 119, from 
Chi-hua Yu T’ung-chi, No. 6, March 1959. 
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lieve that there is not much to be accomplished 
in statistical work, that the usefulness of sta- 
tistical data is limited, and that there is not 
much prospect for those engaged in such work. 
Some even dare advocate the abolition of sta- 
tistical organizations. This is an extremely mis- 
taken point of view.?7 


Even in Peking, where one would normally ex- 
pect to find a greater sense of responsibility 
among statistical workers, the State Statistical 
Bureau announced that ‘some comrades in the 
departments lacked initiative and a sense of 
duty, because they held the view that the sta- 
tistical reports were not of much value to the 
leadership of their agency.** Thus, it is not 
surprising that a central directive sent to the 
statistical bureaus of provinces, autonomous 
regions, and city governments stated that “a 
study of the quality of statistical reports sub- 
mitted from various provinces during the last 
few years reveals that about 50 percent of the 
errors in statistical reports may be attributed 
to workers’ carelessness. ?° 


Conclusions 


From the preceding discussion, it is evident 
that Communist China will have to overcome 
several major difficulties before it can effect any 
substantial improvement in the calibre of its 
official statistics. The most important of these 
difficulties are: (1) a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel; (2) administrative deficiencies; and 
(3) traditional habits of thought which tend 
to militate against a conscientious regard for 
accuracy on the part of individuals directly or 
indirectly responsible for the collection and 
processing of statistical data. 

The vital question, of course, is whether the 
Chinese Communists can and will surmount 
these obstacles. Taken independently, each 
problem, though formidable, appears poten- 
tially solvable. The training of additional sta- 
tistical personnel, if assigned the necessary 
priority, could be accelerated. Within a decade 
a large proportion of key statistical positions 
could be filled with persons adequately trained 
to perform and supervise the collection and 
analysis of data within their particular areas of 


27 T’ung-chi Yen-chiu, No. 1, Jan. 23, 1958, JPRS 
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responsibility, as well as capable of training 
apprentice personnel. 

Administrative inefficiencies, severely inten- 
sified during the “leap forward” era, have been 
superimposed on an inherited dearth of ad- 
ministrative know-how. Nevertheless, with 
China’s gradual recovery from the general cri- 
sis created by the series of crop failures, some 
melioration is becoming apparent. There are 
indications that during the past few years 
political pressures affecting statistical data have 
been reduced back to their “normal” pre-1958 
level; the period of “do-it-yourself” statistics is 
on the way out, and much of the responsibility 
for statistical data is reverting from political 
cadres to individuals with at least a modicum 
of statistical orientation. 

Despite the much broader educational base 
that now exists, Communist China is still a 
country without a tradition of regard for sta- 
tistics. The importance of exact numerical data 
remains largely unrecognized at all levels— 
from the lowest rural functionaries to the high- 
est decision-making echelons. Presumably an 
intensive nationwide campaign, not unlike the 
many other ostensibly successful propaganda 
drives, could awaken the masses to the need for 
accurate statistics and thus reduce the fre- 
quency of both conscious and unconscious falsi- 
fication of figures. Certainly such a campaign 
might be expected to produce an improvement 
in the area of non-economic statistics—e.g., 
cultural and demographic information—more 
readily than in the economic field. 


But while each of these obstacles by itself 
appears surmountable, collectively they present 
a barrier that is not likely to be overcome, at 
least within the current decade. Even if we 
assume that the Chinese Communists will make 
a sincere effort to improve the quality of sta- 
tistical data, will they be able to carry out cor- 
rective measures effectively all the way “down 
the line’”’ considering the immense area of the 
country and the size of its population? Weigh- 
ing the tremendous demands already imposed 
on the educational system, the emphasis on 
other .kinds of technical training, and the 
limited resources available, will the regime be 
willing and able to grant the necessary priority 
to statistical training? And perhaps most im- 
portant of all, is it likely that the political at- 
mosphere in Communist China will change so 
radically that lower-level functionaries will be 
able to report honest figures without fear of 
repercussions if the results do not correspond 
with those desired or anticipated by the 
regime? 

It would seem that at present these questions 
must be answered in the negative. Although 
some measure of improvement is certainly pos- 
sible, there is little hope that given the existing 
political and social milieu Communist China will 
be able effectively to overcome the many ob- 
stacles to the attainment of accurate statistics. 
Thus, a continuing dearth of published figures 
from China will probably be as much the result 
of a persisting statistical void as of political 
considerations. 
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Lenin: A Bumper Crop 


LOUIS FISCHER: The Life of Lenin. 
Harper & Row, New York, Evanston and London, 1964. 
ROBERT PAYNE: The Life and Death of Lenin. 
Simon & Schuster, New York, 1964. 
STEFAN T. PoSSONY: Lenin: The Compulsive Revolutionary. 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1964. 


Reviewed by Victor S. Frank 


IT IS HIGHLY unfortunate that 
three full-length American biog- 
raphies of Lenin should appear 
simultaneously—unfortunate for 
the publishers and the authors, 
and also for the librarians and 
reviewers who have to wade 
through the same muddied 
waters three times in a row. 
Still, diversity of human nature 
saves the day. The three books 
reflect the three very distinct 
personalities of the authors: a 
first-rate journalist with a 
strong moralistic streak (Mr. 


Louis Fischer), a fiction writer 
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thinly disguised as an _histo- 
rian (Mr. Robert Payne) and 
a historian with the mind of a 
counter-intelligence agent (Dr. 
Stefan Possony). 

The technical difficulties con- 
fronting the three writers were 
identical, and the most formida- 
ble of them was surely the 
abrupt cleavage that breaks 
Lenin’s life-story into two un- 
equal parts—the 47 years up to 
his final return to Russia from 
exile in April 1917, and the seven 
years up to his death. The first 
part resembles a turbulent but 
narrow stream with its course 
and banks neatly defined. The 
sources feeding the stream can 
be easily surveyed: Lenin’s 
writings and letters, reminis- 
cences of his contemporaries, oc- 
casional references in police ar- 
chives (Dr. Possony is a mine 
of information on that count). 


BOOKS 


But in 1917 the narrow stream 
disgorges itself into a_ vast 
ocean; Lenin’s life merges with 
the history of Russia. The 
sources multiply a thousand-fold, 
and it becomes impossible to 
distinguish the river waters 
from those of the main. 


OF THE THREE authors, Mr. 
Fischer is the one most aware 
of the problem. While Dr. Pos- 
sony chooses the easy way out 
and devotes only about one third 
of his book to the post-1917 pe- 
riod (surely, a glaring dispro- 
portion arising out of Dr. Pos- 
sony’s preoccupation with police 
files), Mr. Payne allocates about 
one-half of his space to Lenin’s 
life as the Soviet leader and Mr. 
Fischer more than three quar- 
ters. 


Mr. Fischer’s learning is vast 
and many-sided, based as it is 
not only on assiduous research, 
but also on his knowledge of 
Russia (where he lived as a 
foreign correspondent between 
1922 and 1938, and which he re- 
visited several times since) and 
his personal acquaintance with 
some of Lenin’s younger con- 
temporaries, such as Chicherin, 
Litvinov, Radek, Bukharin and 
Maisky. Yet, paradoxically, it is 
precisely Mr. Fischer’s great 
knowledge which creates specific 
difficulties for him. A compre- 
hensive history of the Soviet 
state, even if centered around 
one man’s life, is an enormous 
undertaking, and the avalanche 
of facts has compelled Mr. 
Fischer to organize his material 
in a series of short monographic 
essays (“Woodrow Wilson and 
Russia,” for instance, or “Lenin 
and Maxim Gorky’”’). As a re- 
sult the reader has to perform 
mental acrobatics in following 
the author from one sub-topic to 
another and occasionally fight a 
feeling of slight vertigo caused 
by the kaleidoscopic array of 
facts, figures, names and dates. 

Yet, Mr. Fischer’s conscien- 
tiousness as a historian and his 
sensitive understanding of Rus- 
sia, old and new, places him far 
ahead of the two other authors. 
Take, for instance, the question 
of Lenin’s ethnic origins. The 
facts themselves are not in dis- 
pute—except for the open ques- 
tion whether Lenin’s maternal 
grandfather, Dr. Alexander 
Blank, was of Jewish or German 
origin. On his father’s side, 
Lenin had Russian and Kalmuck 
blood, on his mother’s side, 
Swedish and German (or Jew- 
ish). Now, what does this mixed 
ancestry make him? Mr. Payne 
(who, by the way, without a 
shred of solid evidence asserts 
that Lenin’s father was a Chu- 
vash) comes to this conclusion: 
“He [Lenin] was German, 
Swedish and Chuvash, and there 
was not a drop of Russian blood 
in him.” (p. 46) 


This conclusion is grossly 
misleading. Of course, Lenin 
was of mixed blood, but so are 
most Russians. In fact, the hall- 
mark of most Great Russians is 
a generous admixture of Finn- 
ish blood, while Russian nobil- 
ity is a hotchpotch of ethnic 
strains—Tartar, German, Lith- 
uanian and what have you. Rus- 
sia has always been a multi- 
national society with no color 
bars preventing crossbreeding. 
Lenin was a typical Russian, be- 
cause he was of mixed blood. 


MR. FISCHER understands this 
well. “Lenin’s ancestry,” he says 
“spanned Eurasia from Central 
Asia to Central Europe. In this 
sense Lenin was what Russia is: 
a bridge between East and West, 
partaking of both yet struggling 
to be neither.” (p. 4.) 

Psychologically, in any case, 
Lenin belongs to a type fairly 
common in Russian history: the 
rationalistic rigidity, the lack of 
depth, the rejection of all sub- 
tlety, the ‘‘one-track mindedness” 
remind one of such figures as 
the fanatical 17th-century schis- 
matic Archpriest Avvakum or, 
toutes proportions gardées, Leo 
Tolstoy (not as an artist, of 
course, but as a teacher and 
preacher). There is a wooden 
stiffness, an intellectual blind- 
ness about such men, which 
makes them poor thinkers but 
great doers. 

Lenin, as all three biographers 
show, was concerned with two 
things only: destruction and 
the organization of means of de- 
struction (and not, as his latter- 
day Bolshevik worshippers 
would have it, with production 
and the organization of means 
of production). All his mental 
energies were directed exclu- 
sively at these objectives. And 
since his energies were enor- 
mous, he achieved his goals; he 
did organize a closely-knit party 
shaped in his own image, and he 
did destroy the old order and all 
that it stood for. In this sense 


he certainly ranks among the 
greatest destroyers in universal 
history. 

Still a great enigma remains: 
How could a conservative, con- 
ventionally pious and patriotic 
milieu such as that surrounding 
the staid Ulianov family in the 
sleepy Volga town of Simbirsk 
bring forth a man whose one 
overwhelming ambition was to 
destroy everything that this 
milieu represented? Dr. Possony 
devotes a special chapter to this 
question (“The Psychology of 
Destruction’’), but it is not very 
enlightening. ‘“Lenin’s charac- 
ter,” he says, “could be described 
as ‘fixated’ at the ‘sadistic-anal’ 
stage, with a strong component 
of intellectual narcissism.” (p. 
389). No doubt, so it could. But 
what of it? Again, Dr. Possony 
marvels at the weakness of Len- 
in’s “sexual libido” (p. 385), 
and considers his lack of interest 
in sex slightly sinister. But then 
most Russian radicals of Lenin’s 
generation were far less obsessed 
by sex than our contemporaries. 
One example: A popular Rus- 
sian students’ song of the 1890’s 
deals with an all-night young 
people’s revelry on a river: 
“They smoke, and they drink,” 
so the song runs, “they sing 
songs and they do something else 
besides.” Ninety-nine of one 
hundred of our contemporaries 
are likely to conclude that the 
“‘something else” is a coy refer- 
ence to sex. In fact (as Rus- 
sians of the older generation 
will confirm), it was an easily 
intelligible allusion to the distri- 
bution of subversive leaflets. 


NO, PSYCHOANALYSIS in 
this case does not get us any- 
where, the more so since we have 
no evidence to show that Lenin 
hated his father, and _ since, 
moreover, Lenin was not the 
only, though perhaps the most 
outstanding, representative of a 
generation bent on destruction. 
Besides, the larger question is 
that of the psychological and in- 
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tellectual roots of the revolution. 
What forces, what influences 
made these people strive for the 
destruction of the only world 
they knew? Mr. Payne, for once, 
is very perceptive when he in- 
troduces his chapter, “The Edu- 
cation of a Revolutionary,” with 
a quotation from Turgenev’s 
Fathers and Sons: 


“Permit me to observe,” said Ni- 
kolai Petrovich, “that if you deny 
everything, or, to put it more 
precisely, if you destroy every- 
thing, then you must also con- 
struct, you know.” “That is not 
our business,” Bazarov replied. 
“Our first task is to clear the 
ground.” 


This was Lenin’s attitude in 
a nutshell. (It is of interest to 
note that Lenin “read and re- 
read” Turgenev’s novels as a 
boy, and that later on, in his Si- 
berian exile, he practiced his 
German by reading Turgenev in 
German.) Certainly his views 
on what ought to follow the act 
of destruction were vague and 
contradictory. As Mr. Fischer 
shows, he lost his bearings in the 
years after the revolution pre- 
cisely because construction “was 
not his business.” Dr. Possony 
and Mr. Payne stress Lenin’s 
dependence on two revolution- 
aries of the preceding generation 
—the theoretician Tkachev and 
the practician Nechaiev. But 
there is no definite evidence 
pointing that way, and the psy- 
chological antecedents of Lenin 
and of other Russian revolution- 
aries remain obscure. 

Dr. Possony is not content 
with establishing Lenin’s “vil- 
lainy”’ as a historical figure; he 
is bent on tagging the Bolshevik 
leader as a villain in a personal 
sense as well. In pursuit of this 
end he devotes a large part of 
his book to a painstaking analy- 
sis of records from the files of 
the Tsarist, German, Austro- 
Hungarian and Japanese police 
forces. While he deals mostly 
in hints and innuendos, it ap- 
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pears to be Dr. Possony’s gen- 
eral assumption that at one time 
or another Lenin was subsidized 
by the police organs of the four 
countries concerned and that the 
German authorities in particu- 
lar were able, through the threat 
of blackmail, to contro] Lenin’s 
policy even after the revolution. 

There is, of course, no doubt 
at all that the Germans trans- 
mitted money to the Bolsheviks 
through various intermediaries, 
both before and after the No- 
vember 1917 coup d état.1 In- 
deed, Lenin was throughout his 
political life quite indifferent and 
unscrupulous as to the sources 
of the money he needed for 
his purposes. But to explain 
Lenin’s dealings with the Ger- 
man Government in the period 
between the Bolshevik seizure of 
power and the German defeat 
solely in terms of his fear of 
blackmail is surely to misread 
the situation. Again and again, 
Dr. Possony speaks of this 
threat as a_ political reality. 
“The Germans,” he says, “forced 
Lenin to stop all fraternization 
with German soldiers immedi- 
ately . .. [In November 1917, 
because the Bolsheviks were us- 
ing fraternization to revolution- 
ize Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary.] [They] obviously could 
hold the threat of blackmail over 
Lenin, who was now beginning 
to pay the penalty for his Mach- 
iavellian politics.” (p. 255) Or: 


The Bolsheviks were not suffi- 
ciently accommodating to the 
Germans. On January 7, 1918, 
the German Foreign Secretary 
cabled his agents that the time 
has come to provide a few broad 
hints through the available safe 
channels but not in public. “If 
the truth were to become known 
in Russia .. . then the Bolshe- 
viks will be finished. Their own 


1See Z. A. B. Zeman, Germany and 
the Revolution in Russia, 1915-1918. 
Documents from the Archives of the 
German Foreign Ministry, London, 
1958, passim. 


dishonesty will ruin them.” Sub- 
sequently Lenin improved de- 
livery and the Germans never 
found it necessary to disclose 
the truth.” (p. 257) 


Further on (p. 260), Dr. Pos- 
sony repeats the charge that 
“the Germans had their secret 
hold over Lenin,” and on p. 274 
he says: “Being controlled by 
the Germans, Lenin simply was 
forced to deliver the [Brest- 
Litovsk] peace.” In this form 
the allegation is untenable. If 
the Germans really had their 
“secret hold over Lenin,” why 
was it never disclosed—not after 
the German defeat when the Im- 
perial archives were thrown 
open; not by the Nazis who cer- 
tainly would have been inter- 
ested in compromising the 
founder of the Soviet state; not, 
finally, by the Allied historians 
after World War II? There is 
plenty of evidence of German 
money being channelled into the 
Bolshevik party treasury, but no 
evidence of a secret hold—as 
distinct from German threats.? 
Lenin’s diplomatic defeat at 
Brest-Litovsk and the _ subse- 
quent German advance into Rus- 
sia were caused by the stark 
fact that, having destroyed the 
old Tsarist army, Lenin had 
nothing to oppose the Germans 
with. There is no need to invent 
a “blackmail” threat to explain 
a situation caused by a flagrant 
disparity of forces and by Len- 
in’s political inability to go back 
on the separate-peace propa- 
ganda to which he owed his suc- 
cess. 

Dr. Possony is so enraptured 
by his research into overt and 
covert police subsidies and his 
pursuit of agents and counter- 
agents infiltrating police and 
party organizations that he tends 
to lose a sense of proportion 
and as a rule prefers a sen- 
sational and involved explana- 
tion to a prosaic and simple one. 


2 Tbid. 


FINALLY, A FEW WORDS 
about Mr. Payne’s book. If one 
wants an interesting, smooth ac- 
count of Lenin’s life unencum- 
bered by scholarly considera- 


tions, this should be one’s choice. 
The book is certainly fun, but 
not a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the man and his times; 
Dr. Possony’s book has a few 


The Death of Marxism 


RICHARD LOWENTHAL: World Communism. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1964. 


Reviewed by Hans Morgenthau 


PROFESSOR Richard Lowen- 
thal of the Free University of 
Berlin has collected in this vol- 
ume a number of papers he has 
written since 1955 on the crisis 
of communism. The result is a 
penetrating analysis of the intel- 
lectual decay and political disin- 
tegration which have befallen 
communism during the last dec- 
ade. The story of that disinte- 
gration and decay has the char- 
acteristics of tragedy. For the 
collapse of communism, torn by 
inner contradictions and disa- 
vowed by one historic experience 
after the other, was inevitable, 
and the more its leaders tried 
to stave off the catastrophe, the 
more certain they made its com- 
ing. There is something tragic, 
evoking terror and pity in the 
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beholder, in the spectacle of 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung 
trying, each in his own way, to 
close the gates of destruction, 
only succeeding in opening them 
wider. 

It is not easy to tell the story 
of the disintegration of commu- 
nism well; for the story is com- 
plex and it has been deliberately 
obscured by the actors. In the 
Marxist intellectual world a dog- 
matic philosophic system masks 
political reality, changing the 
facts to fit the dogma or chang- 
ing the meaning of the dogma 
to fit the facts, without, however, 
changing the dogmatic formula. 
The analytical observer must, 
then, perform three tasks: he 
must discover the political re- 
ality behind the dogma, he must 
then find the meaning of the 
dogma behind its verbalization, 
and he must discover the politi- 
cal function of the dogma in dif- 
ferent periods of history. 


IN THESE TASKS, Profes- 
sor Lowenthal has admirably 
succeeded. Nothing better has 


scholarly merits, however ques- 
tionable some of the author’s 
methods. Mr. Payne’s book is a 
historical romance produced by 
an experienced practitioner. 


been written on the subject, and 
it is hard to imagine that it ever 
will. Professor Lowenthal com- 
bines a deep understanding of 
Marxism, and of the ways Marx- 
ists think, with a sensitivity to 
the subtler realities of power 
politics. More particularly, he 
understands the interplay of 
Marxist ideology and power poli- 
tics in the minds of the Commu- 
nist leaders. He does not fall 
into the dogmatic error of so 
many Western analysts of com- 
munism who, to use his own 
words: 


... believe that the Leninist 
doctrine is by itself sufficient to 
determine the proper strategy 
for any given situation; . hence 
statements justifying a major 
policy decision in doctrinal terms 
may be taken as adequately in- 
dicating the actual motives of 
that decision. This method of 
interpretation is dogmatic in 
the sense that the understand- 
ing of actions of Communist 
leaders is reduced to the im- 
manent exegesis of the dogma 
they profess. 
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Instead, Professor Lowenthal as- 
sumes that: 


. no political doctrine can 
possibly anticipate all the major 
choices by which its followers 
may be faced: at crucial mo- 
ments, “ideological” politicians 
are forced to give preference to 
one element of the doctrine over 
another with which, owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances, itt has 
come into conflict. Whichever 
decision has been taken will 
henceforth be justified by em- 
phasizing the corresponding as- 
pect of the doctrine; hence it is 
not the unchanging doctrine that 
has determined the decision but 
the decision that determines the 
further evolution of the doctrine. 
This method of interpretation is 
functional and critical in the 
sense that the doctrine is seen 
as a justifying ideology as well 
as a motivating force, and it is 
truly historical in focusing at- 
tention on the preferences that 
determine the crucial choices— 
even if those preferences may 
not yet have found a mature 
formulation. 


Professor Lowenthal applies 
this method with consummate 
skill and illuminating results. 
He sees in the Yugoslav defec- 
tion of 1948 the beginning of the 
end; for the defection challenged 
with impunity both the ideo- 
logical monopoly and the politi- 
cal leadership of the Soviet 
Union. Stalin’s dethronement by 
Khrushchev in 1956 adminis- 
tered a fatal blow to these So- 
viet claims; for it disqualified 
Soviet leaders once and for all 
from claiming convincingly the 


monopolistic possession of Marx-. 


ist truth upon whichits authority 
at home and abroad had rested. 
The only Communist leader 
whose ideological credibility re- 
mained intact was Mao—the 
only Communist leader, aside 
from Tito, whose ideological and 
political authority has indige- 
nous roots. Thus while Khru- 
shchev tried to restore the ideo- 
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logical and political monopoly of 
the Soviet Union, first through 
pragmatic accommodation, and 
in the end despairingly and im- 
plausibly through uncompromis- 
ing reassertion, Mao grasped the 
ideological mantle that Khru- 
shchev had torn from Stalin’s 
tomb. 


THE ANALYSIS of the factors 
which led inexorably step by step 
to the present schism between 
the Soviet Union and China is 
the most impressive part of Low- 
enthal’s book. It is original, 
profound, and persuasive. And 
it is a testimony to the creative- 
ness, if not the greatness, of 
Mao Tse-tung. Professor Low- 
enthal shows convincingly how 
essentially different Mao’s com- 
munism has been,:from the very 
outset, from that of Marx and 
Lenin. He demonstrates that 
Mao’s party was not, any more 
than Lenin’s was, a represen- 
tative agency of the industrial 
workers, but “a _ centralized 
party organized for total power.” 
Against the advice of a success- 
ion of Soviet leaders, the party 
was based upon the peasants, 
and not upon the industrial 
workers. Mao’s “strategy had 
prevailed in the Chinese party 
not because it had the backing of 
Moscow—it was eventually ap- 
proved by Moscow because it had 
prevailed.” 

Considering the fundamental 


_divergencies in political concep- 


tion and style, the friendly re- 
lations between the Soviet Union 
and China in the early 1950’s 
and, more particularly, the ini- 
tial Chinese support for Khru- 
shchev’s destalinization must be 
seen as an interlude based upon 
passing national interests and 
ephemeral tactical considera- 
tions. When the ideological and 
political weakness of the Soviet 
Union had become obvious in 
1956, China started to compete 
openly with the Soviet Union for 
the ideological and political lead- 
ership of the world Communist 


movement. According to Pro- 
fessor Lowenthal, China has a 
great advantage in this com- 
petition by virtue of the radical 
change that has occurred in the 
political functions of Marxism- 
Leninism. For that philosphy 
does not fit at all the conditions 
of the workers in the highly de- 
veloped industrial nations for 
whom it was originally intended. 
But, especially in its Chinese 
version, its fits perfectly the 
psychological and political needs 
of the new ruling groups in the 
emerging nations of Africa and 
Latin America. 


LOOKING beyond the spring of 
1963, when Professor Lowen- 
thal’s story ends, and looking 
back to the less dramatic decline 
of communism which occurred 
before 1955, when his story be- 
gins, one is impressed with the 
new significance Professor Low- 
enthal’s analysis imparts to these 
two periods of history. The fall 
of Khrushchev—sudden, brutal, 
degrading to both executioners 
and victim—poses for the seri- 
ous student of politics with re- 
newed poignancy the question of 
the nature of the Soviet state 
and the philosophy on which it 
rests. What kind of political so- 
ciety can afford twice in succes- 
sion to elevate a man to the pin- 
nacle of wisdom, virtue, and 
power,. and then to depose, or 
denigrate him posthumously, as 
a wicked usurper, a blunderer, if 


‘not a criminal? The answer is 


that no political society can af- 
ford to squander its moral capi- 
tal so recklessly, and that a po- 
litical society that does so can 
have only a short life-expect- 
ancy. 

What Khrushchev did to Stalin 
in 1956 and what his colleagues 
have just done to Khrushchev 
are symptoms of the fatal crisis 
that has befallen communism as 
a political philosophy and threat- 
ens the Soviet state which de- 
rives its legitimacy from that 
philosophy. 


A political order has to rest 
on one of three foundations 
of legitimacy: religious—here 
the government rules “by the 
grace of God’; democratic— 
here the government rules by 
the “‘will of the people’; char- 
ismatic—here the government 
rules owing to a special en- 
dowment of wisdom, virtue, or 
power. The Soviet government 
is obviously of the last kind. 
Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev 
governed and were obeyed be- 
cause they were supposed to be 
endowed with a special relation- 
ship to the truth about man and 
society, of which the philosophy 
of communism is presumed to be 
the sole repository. Endowed 
with extraordinary qualities of 
mind and character, they were 
the authentic interpreters and 
augmentors of the Marxist 
truths. They had the same mo- 
nopolistic access to those truths 
as priests have to the truths of 
revealed religion. Hence their 
infallibility in thought and ac- 
tion, hence their right to govern, 
and the citizen’s duty to obey. 
Doubt that infallibility and you 
doubt the legitimacy of their 
rule. Unmask them as fallible 
and wicked, and you have de- 
stroyed the legitimacy of their 
rule. 

Yet this is what Khrushchev 
did in 1956 when he revealed 
Stalin’s crimes, and this is what 
Khrushchev’s’ colleagues’ did 
when they stripped him of his 
power. By doing this, Khru- 
shechev and his colleagues have 
done more than destroy the le- 
gitimacy of the rule of one par- 
ticular man. They have cast 
doubt on Marxist legitimacy as 
such. If a tyrant like Stalin 
could rule for thirty years, and 
so defective a statesman as 
Khrushchev for eleven, both in 
the name of Marxist legitimacy, 
how valid in theory and useful 
in practice can Marxist legiti- 
macy be? After that question 
had been raised in 1956 by Khru- 
shchev with respect to Stalin, it 
was bound to be raised with re- 


spect to Khrushchev by others, 
and it is bound to be raised by 
others still with respect to his 
successors, once their hour of 
truth has come. As a matter of 
fact, it is already being raised 
by implication through the de- 
mand of non-Russian Commu- 
nist parties for an explanation 
of Khrushchev’s dismissal; for 
by questioning the justice of that 
dismissal, they question the 
right of Khrushchev’s successors 
to rule. 

Once Marxist legitimacy was 
thus doubted, the question of the 
validity of Marxism itself as a 
political and economic system 
was bound to be raised, too. 
That question was raised implic- 
itly through the Polish and Hun- 
garian revolts of 1956, and 
through the intellectual and 
moral ferment that began to 
shake the intelligentsia of the 
Soviet Union and Poland. Kola- 
kowski’s Man without Alterna- 
tive: About the Possibility and 
Impossibility of being a Marxist 
is a classical example of that 
questioning. As applied to the 
specific Soviet manifestation of 
Marxism, that question has been 
raised ever since by the Yugo- 
slavs and the Chinese, the Poles 
and the Rumanians, the Italians 
and the French, and by intellec- 
tuals within the USSR itself. 


WHILE THIS PROCESS of ob- 
vious disintegration started in 
1956 with Stalin’s dethronement 
by Khrushchev, it must not be 
overlooked that Marxism en- 
tered its open, and probably fi- 
nal, crisis already weakened and 
transformed by a series of en- 
counters with historic experience 
which found it wanting. The 
first of these crises occurred in 
August 1914, when the prole- 
tarians of the capitalistic world, 
instead of uniting, started to 
kill one another on the behest of 
their respective ruling classes 
and on behalf of their respec- 
tive nations. The second crisis 
occurred at the end of the First 


World War and in its immedi- 
ate aftermath: the October 
Revolution of 1917, which took 
place in a backward country— 
contrary to Marxist expectation 
—was not followed by proletar- 
ian revolutions in the advanced 
capitalist countries, but re- 
mained an isolated event. The 
third was the phenomenon of 
fascism, which was a new form 
of government similar in its po- 
litical character and techniques 
to Russian Bolshevism and not, 
as Marxist dogma had to assume, 
the last stage of a decaying capi- 
talism, to be followed of neces- 
sity by the triumph of commu- 
nism. Finally the persistent in- 
ability of Communist societies 
to solve the problems of agri- 
culture and industrial produc- 
tion provides a glaring empirical 
contradiction to the claimed 
superiority of a Communist sys- 
tem of production and distribu- 
tion. 


IT IS AS A result of these de- 
partures from reality that Marx: 
ism as a system of political 
thought and a guide to political 
action is today dead where it 
once had its greatest vitality: in 
Central and Western Europe. 
This sweeping statement is not 
contradicted by the fact that in 
France and Italy Communist 
candidates are supported by ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the 
voters; for those votes are cast 
not so much for Marxism as a 
political philosophy as against 
the social and economic status 
quo. And in Germany and Aus- 
tria Marxism is a historic mem- 
ory altogether. One needs only 
compare this state of affairs with 
the enormous intellectual fer- 
ment—largely sterile politically, 
it is true—which Marxism 
caused in that part of the world 
in the 1920’s, and the faith in 
its intellectual and moral right- 
ness and promise which it 
aroused in its followers—to re- 
alize its decline as an intellectual, 
moral, and political force. One 
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of my earliest and most vivid 
childhood recollections is of a 
visit I paid with my father, a 
doctor, to the house of a German 
workingman who was dying of 
cancer. “Doctor,” the man said, 
“when I am dead, will you please 
see to it that this book is put 
in my coffin,’ and he pointed 
to a small volume lying on his 
night table. “Was this the Bi- 
ble?,”’ I asked my father after we 
had left. “No, it was his Bible,” 
my father answered with a trace 
of acerbity in his voice, being 


as class conscious as his patient 
was. “It was The Communist 
Manifesto.”” Can one imagine a 
German workingman, East or 
West, uttering such a last wish 
today? 

Perceiving the present open 
and acute crisis of communism 
within the Communist domain 
itself from this historic perspec- 
tive of a general and steady de- 
cline, one can understand this 
crisis as the last or, at best, the 
next to the last act of a drama 
whose roots lie in the very na- 
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Reviewed by Oscar Gass 


IN OCTOBER 1961, the 22nd 
Congress of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union 
adopted a new Party Program. 
At the Congress itself, there was 
one clear, if polite, expression 
of disagreement concerning the 
significance of the new Program 
for the world Communist move- 
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ment: Khrushchev said the Pro- 
gram constituted a step forward 
‘in the revolutionary theory of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin’; Chou 
En-Lai would accord it only the 
status of a great plan “for the 
Soviet people.” Since then, com- 
mentators with less of the status 
of insiders have attempted to 
utilize the Party Program, to- 
gether with other information, to 
speculate on the probable future 
character of Soviet society and 
on the intended role of the USSR 
in world affairs. The two pres- 
ent books reflect such attempts. 

Mr. Braverman says the USSR 
is now laying the foundations 


ture of Marxism as an intellec- 
tual system, its inner contradic- 
tions, and its contradictions with 
historic experience. It is the 
story of that act which Profes- 
sor Lowenthal tells with con- 
summate skill. His book is bril- 
liantly written and easily acces- 
sible to the layman. Almost 
thirty pages of interesting notes, 
unfortunately tucked away in 
the back pages, testify to the 
painstaking research upon which 
it is based. Its usefulness would 
have been enhanced by an index. 


of socialism, not communism. 
He welcomes this foundation. He , 
is confident the USSR will grow 
prosperous more rapidly than 
any other country. He believes 
also that Soviet political prac- 
tices are becoming more protec- 
tive of human dignity and more 
democratic. In a vague way, he 
is a historical determinist, citing 
Mr. Isaac Deutscher in praise 
and finding Soviet policy fixed by 
“the imperatives of a civiliza- 
tion in reconstruction.” His 
tone and temper may be sug- 
gested by a sentence: 


We must conclude that the revo- 


lution is still going on, and that 
it will not come to an end until 
the nation assumes a shape in 
which the tensions between 
progress and backwardness, so- 
ciety and individual, idealiza- 
tion and reality, have been re- 
leased. 


Should not Mr. Braverman per- 
haps have asked himself whether 
the tensions between such pairs 
are ever “released” in a merely 
human society ? 


IT IS A great pity, particularly 
since he makes Soviet economic 
progress the foundation of all 
else, that Mr. Braverman’s eco- 
nomic history and economic 
analysis are unsound. Central 
are three erroneous contentions: 
first, that the USSR has estab- 
lished a firmly deliverable 5-per- 
cent annual increase in output 
per worker; second, that the US- 
SR has achieved a “phenomenal 
rate of growth... unmatched in 
economic history except for 
short bursts in special situa- 
tions”; third, that this highest 
rate of economic growth “‘is elic- 
ited on command (italics added) 
from a set of _ institutions” 
unique to the USSR. Had Mr. 
Braverman been in a position to 
read only ten weighty pages of 
comparative economic history, 
written last year by Simon Kuz- 
nets, he would have seen that 
each of his points is quite 
wrong. The refutation to be de- 
rived from those pages covers 
the period up to 1958. But since 
then, also, the USSR has neither 
achieved materially greater rates 
of increase in production and 
productivity than Germany, 
France and Italy, nor equaled 
the expansion rates of Japan or 
Israel. Moreover, the Soviet Un- 
ion has not been immune from 


1 Essay by Simon Kuznets in Eco- 
nomic Trends in the Soviet Union, 
edited by Abram Bergson and Simon 
Kuznets, Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1963, pp. 333-42. 


irregularities in economic ex- 
pansion. The Soviet command 
economy is not always more ef- 
fective than was King Canute. 

For Soviet democratization, 
Mr. Braverman does not, in the 
end, present any high targets. 
He expresses knowledge of some 
things for which there is either 
no evidence or only the most 
problematic evidence, among 
these the claim that, in the So- 
viet Union, congresses of the 
Communist party have now be- 
come “all-important” and that 
these congresses, together with 
full Central Committee meet- 
ings, “have unquestionably be- 
come the centers of discussion 
and decision of basic policy ques- 
tions.” But to Mr. Braverman’s 
credit be it said that he does not 
accept the view that problems of 
civil liberty and democratic gov- 
ernment will soon become ir- 
relevant in the USSR because 
communism will have arrived, 
all interests will have been rec- 
onciled, and all passions spent. 
On the contrary, while seeing 
democratization as “. . . the 
major trend, which appears to 
be beyond dispute,’ he con- 
cludes only that “it is not impos- 
sible that we will see within the 
next period informal alignments 
of leaders, periodicals, party fol- 
lowers, with dissenting view- 
points.” And he concludes that 
such alignments might lead to 
compromises “along the lines of 
the 1956 Gomulka compromise 
in Poland.” 

Words will bear any use. One 
can only reflect in wonder and 
pain on the political education 
which permits use of the verbal 
image of a Gomulka democracy. 

Mr. Braverman’s book is dig- 
nified by good will toward the 
people of the USSR. It is shaped 
with a kind of independence of 
opinion. But it does not have 
the substantive content which 
would call for its being recom- 
mended to the attention of a 
reader—except perhaps one in- 
terested in the intellectual his- 
tory of the United States. 


THE VOLUME edited by Mr. 
Leonard Schapiro belongs to a 
quite different order of value. 
It has a general Introduction and 
sixteen specialized essays writ- 
ten by as many different au- 
thors. Very usefully, the book 
also reprints the 1919 and 1961 
party programs. The essays are 
gathered in five approximately 
equal sections: ideological, inter- 
national, economic, political and 
miscellaneous. No one will judge 
each contribution equally, but all 
are well-informed, carefully- 
done and thought-provoking. If 
I single out three for special 
mention, they were hard choices 
among at least twice as many 
that I found almost equally valu- 
able. I hope the whole book 
(which has both hard-cover and 
paperback editions) will be 
widely read. 

In the section on Ideology, an 
engaging essay is the one by 
Mr. George Lichtheim. It is 
learned and searching. It pro- 
vides insight into the tension be- 
tween ideology and practice in 
Soviet society. And perhaps only 
the unusually alert reader will 
become aware, in perusing this 
essay, of the Cimmerian bog to- 
ward which Mr. Lichtheim reso- 
lutely marches. 

Mr. Lichtheim analyzes with 
unusual felicity the deep-rooted 
conflict between the authoritar- 
ian socialism which the USSR is 
actually building and. the liber- 
tarian communism which the 
USSR continues, in some degree, 
to profess. Reality leans hard to 
the pole of coercion: paternal 
determination of individual val- 
ues and social objectives; gov- 
ernment by personalist party 
dictatorship; an economy where 
products and incomes are set by 
authorities removed from the 
control of workers and consum- 
ers. The ideal (as inherited) 
remains anarchist freedom—in 
Mr. Lichtheim’s summation of 
Marx, “...a stage of society in 
which the disjunction between 
individual wills and social needs 
has been overcome ... , a SO- 
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ciety in which the subordination 
of the individual to the division 
of labor—that is, to social con- 
straint based on economic ne- 
cessity—has come to an end.” 

It is, I think, not unfair to Mr. 
Lichtheim to conclude that, in 
this essay, he finds the reality of 
authoritarian socialism in the 
USSR all Russian and Populist 
—and bad; and the ideal of an- 
archist communism, all univer- 
salist and Marxist—and good. 
Between Populism and Marxism, 
all is accounted for. No role of 
genuine novelty worth mention- 
ing is left for Leninism. That 
omission will disturb those in 
search of historical understand- 
ing, and they may here find Mr. 
Lichtheim’s historiography quite 
unsatisfactory. But more dis- 
turbing is the extent to which 
he would apparently make us 
quietly captive to a Marxist eco- 
nomic and political utopianism. 

Mr. Lichtheim does indeed 
concede that ‘‘one may treat this 
whole perspective [of material- 
ist anarchism] as utopian.” But 
I am not reassured by this neu- 
tral disclaimer. More to the 
point is his later assertion that 
“|. an economically stationary 
society need have no definable 
scarcities once all ‘reasonable’ 
wants are satisfied... .” I be- 
lieve the quoted statement to be 
entirely erroneous. A poor so- 
ciety which is economically sta- 
tionary has scarcities: a hand- 
ful of rice must be foregone for 
two ladles of beans or for a shoe- 
string. A rich society which is 
economically stationary (or any 
other rich society) also has scar- 
cities: the new Volkswagen has 
to be foregone so that one can 
take that trip to Rome. Mr. 
Lichtheim’s ‘“‘reasonable”’ is only 
muddle, and his quotation marks 
are the tribute his intelligence 
pays to a bad conscience. 

But, once we have noted the 
utopian confusion of Mr. Licht- 
heim’s economic analysis (“be- 
yond scarcity”), we are alerted 
to look for the same trait in his 
political philosophy (“‘beyond co- 
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ercion”). And we find it, though 
largely in omission. This side of 
utopia, Marx was, in his dom- 
inant utterance, a proponent of 
socialist economics combined 
with political democracy. But it 
is not in relation to its tension 
with this Marxist standard for 
our human political life that Mr. 
Lichtheim prefers to discuss the 
program of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. He 
focuses on the discordance with 
a libertarian utopia—beyond the 
state. In such a competition, it 
is easy to reject a contestant. 
Can it be that, for all his sub- 
tlety, it is Mr. Lichtheim who is, 
in considerable part, addressing 
himself to the wrong political 
questions? 


AMONG THE essays on Inter- 
national Affairs, the one by Mr. 
Richard Pipes, on Nationalism 
and Nationality, is outstanding. 
But, with all respect, its greater 
strength lies perhaps in its treat- 
ment of what the Party Program 
calls “reactionary nationalism.” 
In contrast, Mr. Pipes’ commen- 
tary on “progressive national- 
ism” raises troubling questions. 
Since 1919, surely, the basic 
idea of “progressive national- 
ism” has not changed substan- 
tially among the Soviet lead- 
ership, and neither has the 
conception of ‘reactionary na- 
tionalism.” A “progressive na- 
tionalism” is one that disinte- 
grates you, the alien enemy. A 
“reactionary nationalism” is one 
that disintegrates me, the USSR, 
or challenges my hegemony. In 
March 1919, when Lenin’s per- 
sonal authority was at its height, 
the First Congress of the Com- 
intern proclaimed: ‘Colonial 
slaves of Africa and Asia! The 
hour of the proletarian dictator- 
ship in Europe will strike for 
you as the hour of your deliver- 
ance.” But during the same 
month, at a meeting of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion, Bukharin defended a more 
articulated policy. For the area 


ruled by communism, he bespoke 
a supra-national state, with no 
silly indulgence of archaic na- 
tionalisms. (In this matter, he 
was not in agreement with 
Lenin, but in the end, as a practi- 
cal matter, it was Bukharin’s 
view that prevailed in the USSR 
of Lenin, Stalin and Khru- 
shchev. For the rest of the world, 
Bukharin found that self-deter- 
mination would do very nicely: 


If we propound the solution of 
the right of self-determination 
for the colonies, the Hottentots, 
the Negroes, the Indians, etc., we 
lose nothing by it. On the con- 
trary we gain; ... The most 
outright nationalist movement, 
for example, that of the Hindus, 
is only water for our mill, since 
it contributes to the destruction 
of English imperialism. 


Surely Bukharin then seized the 
permanent core of Soviet policy 
regarding nationalism, as that 
policy has prevailed from that 
day to this. 

Mr. Pipes rightly points out 
that, in a noticeable verbal shift 
since Lenin’s day, “Great-Rus- 
sian chauvinism” is no longer 
joined, in equal condemnation, 
with the minority nationalisms 
of the USSR. But, in practice, 
Lenin’s sensitivity to Great- 
Russian chauvinism seems to 
have been shared by none of his 
major colleagues. In our day, 
even the words are missing. Rus- 
sification is an avowed policy. 
Did not Khrushchev warn that, 
in the USSR, “even the smallest 
manifestation of nationalistic 
survivals must be eradicated 
with complete Bolshevik irrecon- 
cilability’? Moreover, what its 
foreign Communist sponsors call 
“nolycentrism” is also identi- 
fied, in the CPSU Program of 
1961, as “reactionary national- 
ism.’ Obviously, as polycentrism 
breaches the hegemony of the 
USSR in the socialist camp, it 
must be reactionary. It is even 
named the chief instrument of 
reaction. So the Party Program: 


“Nationalism is the chief politi- 
cal and ideological weapon used 
by international reaction... 
against the unity of the socialist 
countries.” 

So far one goes along easily 
with Mr. Pipes and appreciates 
his learning. But when he comes 
to “progressive nationalism,” he 
is puzzling. He writes of the Pro- 
gram of 1961: “The support 
which it offers the forces of na- 
tionalism goes far beyond any- 
thing conceivable in Lenin’s life- 
time.”’ With all consideration, I 
submit that it does not. The 
Lenin who could support Kemal 
Atatiirk and Sun Yat-sen could 
do any of these things. Again, 
Mr. Pipes is even more puzzling 
when he writes of the 1961 Pro- 
gram, as if it were something 
new: “And throughout there is 
a determined effort to link the 
Communist movement with the 
‘national-liberation’ movement 
as if they were two facets of the 
same thing.” Exactly. But this 
attempted linkage is now at least 
twenty-three years old. The 
Communists did it then in Greece 
(EAM), in Albania, in Yugosla- 
via, and later (verbally) in Po- 
land. Liu Shao-ch’i made public 
doctrine of the linkage in 1949, 
and his comrades of South Viet- 
nam took the old name in 1960. 
If there is any subject on which 
the Program of 1961 contains lit- 
tle significant novelty, that sub- 
ject would seem to be “progres- 
Sive nationalism.” 


IN THE economic section, the 
general conspectus is supplied by 
Mr. Alfred Zauberman, and he 
does it with eminent good sense. 
Perhaps he is rather oversan- 
guine about future Soviet produc- 
tion increases. Maybe, if he were 
writing today, he would not be as 


confident as he was in this essay 
that a 6-percent annual increase 
in Soviet national income is a 
“‘middle-of-the-road”’ forecast for 
1960-80. Let us disregard the 
very bad crop year 1963. Still, 
even in the years 1958-62, the 
USSR apparently achieved only 
something like a 4.6-percent ann- 
ual increase in production and 
3.3-percent in productivity.? 
(France, Italy, Germany and Ja- 
pan—not to mention lesser coun- 
tries—each did better, on both 
counts.) Perhaps the middle-of- 
the-road is lower down than Mr. 
Zauberman thought. But such 
differences should, in any case, 
not be pressed hard. As Mr. Zau- 
berman would surely agree, a 
forecast of general economic 
growth which an _ economist 
makes for a twenty-year period 
reflects so slight and speculative 
a judgment that nothing is 
gained by breaking it ponder- 
ously on the wheel. 

Mr. Zauberman gives So little 
credence to the more extravagant 
claims of the Party Program 
that he does not bother to repeat 
them. The program claims: “Jn 
the current decade (1961-70) the 
Soviet Union . . . will surpass 
the strongest and richest capital- 
ist country, the USA, in produc- 
tion per head of population. .. .” 
Mr. Zauberman calculates that 
the USSR will equal US per cap- 
ita production of 1961 in 1980. 
The program says: “The CPSU 
sets the historically important 
task of achieving in the Soviet 
Union a living standard higher 
than that of any of the capitalist 
countries.”” Mr. Zauberman cal- 


2U.S. Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Annual Economic Indica- 
tors For The USSR, Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, February 1964, esp. Table VIII-3. 


culates that in 1980 consumption 
levels in the USSR are likely to 
be similar to those of the United 
Kingdom in 1961. That would 
put Soviet consumption per cap- 
ita in 1980 well below United 
States consumption in 1950. The 
USSR would then be not first, 
but in a poor third or fourth 
class—after the United States, 
northern and western Europe, 
and the advanced countries of 
the British Commonwealth. 


WITH THIS modest perspective 
of supply, Mr. Zauberman finds 
it almost too easy to dispose of 
Marxist utopian communism. It 
is only by accepting the burden 
of his own sophistication that he 
is compelled to suggest that a 
communism of unconstrained la- 
bor and free appropriation, 
which will not have been estab- 
lished by 1980, will also—in 
every human probability—not be 
established thereafter. He does 
not believe that the USSR will go 
to a more Marxist system of cost 
accounting ; that would be a step 
away from rationality. He thinks 
the Soviet planners now have, 
clearly in their own minds, a far 
more consequent logic of cost and 
scarcity than Marx achieved. He 
therefore concludes optimisti- 
cally: 


There will henceforth be in So- 
viet doctrine two kinds of com- 
munism. One a la Marx and 
Engels, comprising all the un- 
realisable ingredients—the es- 
chatological version retained for 
prayers. Another a la Khru- 
shchev—the pragmatic 1980.” 
In the history of Communist doc- 
trine the 22nd Congress will go 
down as the one which sealed 
the divorce of the two concep- 
tions. 


ye 


NOTES & VIEWS 


Sociology in Eastern Europe 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Few social sciences have marked as rapid a devel- 
opment since World War II as sociology. Yet, in the Soviet Union and 
wherever Stalinist regimes ruled, the discipline was totally suppressed 
as incompatible with Marxism-Leninism and politically subversive. 
Only in the past few years have the ruling parties in the Soviet camp 
recognized that through their obscurantism they were depriving them- 
selves of potentially useful political tools, and little by little they set 
about officially reintroducing sociology—“Marxist sociology,’ to be 
sure—in the universities and other institutions of learning. The three 
articles below summarize recent developments in this field in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany. In a forthcoming issue, Professor 
Edward Shils will discuss the reestablishment of sociology in the 


Soviet Union itself. 


Poland 


Emilia Wilder 


o an outside observer of 
events in Communist Poland, 
developments in that coun- 
try’s art and literature over the last 
ten years have had all the trap- 
pings of a drama. But it is a rather 
uncommon experience to be struck 
by a similar impression regarding 
developments in the area of scien- 
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tific inquiry—in this case, in the 
field of sociology. 

The war and its effects as well 
as subsequent political shifts in 
Poland—from a sort of popular- 
front line to stalinization, then to 
destalinization, and finally to the 
present so-called ‘“stabilization”— 
have all had an impact on the devel- 
opment of Polish sociological re- 
search. The political changes have 
affected both theory and practice 
and, as a consequence, the position 
of Polish sociology in relation to 
the rest of the bloc. In the realm 
of theory, the central question fac- 
ing Polish sociological research has 
been one of its identification with 
or separation from historical ma- 
terialism, and at the same time 


one of ‘ideological engagement” 
versus the ideological indifference 
of “bourgeois capitalist” sociology. 
In practice, contemporary political: 
developments have influenced the 
direction of Polish research, its 
methodology, and—to some extent 
—its organization and personnel as 
well. 

To dispel the impression given by 
some Communist writings that the 
beginnings of sociological research 
in Poland date only from the post- 


A longtime student of East Euro- 
pean and particularly Polish affairs, 
Miss Wilder has contributed arti- 
cles on sociological research in the 
Soviet bloc to various American and 
British publications. 


Stalin era, a few words about its 
prewar history seem in order. Be- 
sides a number of scholars less 
known abroad, such as Ludwik 
Krzywicki, Poland produced such 
internationally recognized sociolo- 
gists as Florian Znaniecki, who 
taught at Poznan University, where 
the first Polish chair of sociology 
had been established almost half a 
century ago. Znaniecki also founded 
the first Polish sociological institute 
and became the editor-in-chief of 
the quarterly Przeglad Socjolo- 
giczny in 1930.1 According to Pro- 
fessor J. Chalasinski, the monumen- 
tal joint study by Znaniecki and 
William I. Thomas, The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America, 
which was published in the United 
States in a series of five volumes 
between 1918 and 1920 (but is 
not available in Polish), inspired 
not only the sociological exploita- 
tion of autobiographies but also 
the expansion of monographic re- 
search in Poland as well as in the 
United States and other countries. 
A contest initiated by the Sociolog- 
ical Institute of Poznan University 
in 1922 produced the invaluable 
Zyciorys wlasny robotnika (Auto- 
biography of a Worker), published 
in 1930. Various other research 
institutions, such as the Rural Cul- 
ture Institute, the Pulawy Insti- 
tute, the Silesian Institute, the 
Institute of Social Affairs, and the 
Institute of Social Economy, were 
also wholly or partly engaged in 
sociological studies before World 
War II. 


The war disrupted but did not 
altogether terminate such activi- 
ties. The zeal of the Poles to con- 
tinue this research was demon- 
strated by the fact that even under 
the Nazi occupation sociological 
studies were secretly carried on by 
small groups at the universities of 


1QOn prewar sociological develop- 
ment in Poland, see Internationales 
Soziologen Lexicon, Berlin, 1959; ar- 
ticles by T. Abel in American Sociolog- 
ical Review, August 1958; by J. Cha- 
lasinski in Przeglad Socjologiczny, 
Vol. XVII, No. 1, 1968; and by S. 
Ossowski in Studia Socjologiczne, No. 
2(2), 1961. 


Warsaw and Poznan despite ruth- 
less Gestapo measures to suppress 
them. 


Imost as soon as the war 
stopped, sociological work 
revived. In June 1945, a 

Sociological Center became active 
in Lodz, and the following month 
the Polish Institute of Sociology 
resumed its surveys in Silesia. Var- 
ious studies were thus set in mo- 
tion, but a number of thém could 
not be completed or published when 
Stalinist dogma became the rule 
of the spirit. During the years 1951 
to 1954, the study and teaching of 
sociology were monopolized by the 
Institute of Social Science attached 
to the Central Committee of the 
PZPR, the ruling Communist party 
of Poland. This meant, in effect, 
the exclusive study and teaching of 
historical materialism.? 


The first step toward a revival 
of genuine sociological work in Po- 
land was taken during the ‘“‘thaw” 
in the years 1954-55. It was then 
that a Center of Sociological Re- 
Search was created at the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. The practical 
importance of sociological inquiry 
subsequently received its first rec- 
ognition by a Communist regime 
when the tribunal trying partici- 
pants in the Poznan riots of June 
1956 called on the expertise of Pol- 
ish sociologists to establish whether 
the defendants had acted under the 
influence of mass psychosis. 


However, it was after the blood- 
less “revolution” of October 1956 
that the development of sociological 
research in Poland took on a well- 
nigh explosive character. The en- 
thusiasm, tenacity, and independ- 
ence displayed by Polish sociolo- 
gists in the face of the hostile and 
threatening attitudes expressed by 


2 Chairs of sociology in Polish uni- 
versities were replaced by chairs of 
Marxism or History of Social Thought. 
Przeglad Socjologiczny was suspended 
and replaced by Mysl Filozoficzna 
(Philosophical Thought), representing 
the party line. Various sociological re- 
search teams were obliged to discon- 
tinue their field work. 


spokesmen in other bloc countries 2 
is perhaps explained, in part, by 
the relatively advanced stage of 
Polish research before its interrup- 
tion and by the comparatively 
short duration of the hiatus. But 
one is tempted to think also of the 
intense frustration which the Pol- 
ish scientists, striving for more 
knowledge about their nation, must 
have felt at the total rejection of 
their effort during the reign of 
Stalinism. The characteristic pro- 
pensity of the Poles for self-analy- 
sis as a nation may have added 
to the unprecedented popular en- 
thusiasm shown for the various 
opinion and attitude polls which 
sprouted all over the country in 
these first years of rebirth after 
the “Spring in October.”4 Last 
but not least, the substantial degree 
to which the new Gomulka govern- 
ment recognized the usefulness of 
—and granted financial backing to 
—these inquiries must have im- 
parted even greater confidence and 
greater ambitions to the entire 
sociological profession. 


uring this stage, party and 

non-party sociologists alike 

blamed Stalinist dogma- 
tism, with its thesis of sharpening 
class struggle requiring increased 
vigilance against bourgeois en- 
croachments, for the stagnation of 
their research before the “thaw.” 
Among the former, Professor Jan 
Szezepanski, currently director of 
the Basic Sociological Research 


3#.g., see Voprosy Filosofi (Mos- 
cow), No. 4, 1957, pp. 227-98, and No. 
7, 1958, pp. 3-19; also the Bulgarian 
Communist monthly Novo Vreme, De- 
cember 1957. As late as the end of 
1959, the East German party youth 
organ Forum attacked the Polish par- 
ticipants in the World Congress of So- 
ciology at Stresa as “revisionists.” 

4See Survey (London) July 1963, 
pp. 121-23. Apart from public readi- 
ness to answer press and radio queries, 
popular enthusiasm for the polls has 
been demonstrated by the fact that, 
since the Public Opinion Research 
Center started operating in 1958, its 
more than one thousand interviewers 
have worked on a volunteer basis, mo- 
tivated mainly by the “civic character” 
of the polls. 
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Center of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, presented his Western 
colleagues with precisely such an 
explanation of the fate of Polish 
sociology under Stalinism.°® 

One manifestation of the new 
spirit animating sociological work 
in Poland was the all-encompassing 
adoption of Western methods of 
empirical research. Exchanges of 
scholars with the West and, above 
all, American exchange scholarship 
grants made it possible for almost 
every Polish sociologist of note or 
promise to study Western methods 
and techniques and apply them to 
domestic studies. 

Unfortunately, however, lack of 
experience on the part of many of 
the younger scholars, the amateur- 
ism of sensation-hungry press 
pollsters, and the unpleasant revela- 
tions brought to light by some of 
the polls opened the profession to 
new attacks. Particularly irksome 
to party ideologists and the regime 
were the findings of the much-dis- 
cussed Public Opinion Research 
Center poll of Warsaw University 
students in 1958, which showed the 
deep and abiding attachment of Pol- 
ish youth to religion and their de- 
tachment from Marxism.® 

Charges of a “poll mania,” a 
betrayal of Marxist ideology, and 
a complete surrender to Western 
bourgeois influences were hurled 
at the sociologists by party ideo- 
logical spokesmen,’ coinciding with 
a shift by the Gomulka regime to a 
stronger stand against “revision- 
ism,” the Church, workers’ rights, 
etc. Ironically, however, these at- 
tacks also coincided with contrary 


5 Polish Perspectives, No. 1, 1958; 
Sondages, No. 1, 1959. 

6 Results of the poll were reported, 
i.a., in Polish Perspectives, Nos. 3-4 
and 7-8, 1958. See also American So- 
ciological Review, February 1960; The 
New Leader (New York), June 12, 
1961; Survey, July 1963; and Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Fall 1964. 

7See comments by A. Schaff in 
Polityka (Warsaw) April 21, 1962, 
and J. J. Wiatr, ibid., May 5, 1962; 
also speech by W. Jarosinski at the 
11th Plenum of the party Central 
Committee, reported in Trybuna Ludu, 
Dec. 19, 1962; and article by 
Werblan in Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), 
July 1963. 
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Soviet moves toward establishing 
contacts with Western sociology 
and utilizing Western “concrete,” 
“specialized” research techniques. 
Thus, actually, the basis for a rap- 
prochement between Polish and 
Soviet sociological concepts—far 
apart as they had been during the 
period 1954-1959—seemed in sight. 

The common ground on which 
Marxist sociologists in both coun- 
tries now appeared in accord was 
essentially as follows: While “spe- 
cialized sociological sciences” as 
developed in the West, with their 
advanced methods and techniques, 
should be adopted, Marxism must 
remain supreme as a general socio- 
logical theory to guide concrete re- 
search undertakings. The technical 
task of sociology in a contemporary 
socialist society is to provide expert 
support for the implementation of 
the leadership’s organizational and 
planning tasks, and its ideological 
function is the shaping of the social 
consciousness of the people. The 
former can be greatly aided by the 
development of research along 
Western lines, while the latter must 
be performed from an anti-capital- 
ist and socialist position. 


his third phase in the post- 

war development of Polish 

sociology, after the era of 
Stalinist darkness and the subse- 
quent period of exuberance after the 
“thaw,” has been marked by certain 
changes in personnel and in the or- 
ganizational setup of Polish re- 
search,® by an emphasis on specific 
projects, by the relegation of poll- 


8 These changes included the re- 
moval of Professor J. Chalasinski, in 
November 1989, from the editorship of 
two publications of the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences, as well as from his 
post as head of the Academy’s Insti- 
tute of Sociology and Cultural History. 
His expected appointment as Deputy 
Scientific Secretary to the Academy 
was also withheld. These measures 
were unconcealed reprisals against 
Chalasinski’s critical report on Polish 
sociology at the Stresa sociological 
congress. Organizational changes in- 
cluded the closing of the Institute of 
Sociology and Cultural History, men- 
tioned above. 


ing to a subsidiary (but still sub- 
stantial) role within an all-embrac- 
ing system of techniques, and by a 
formal meeting of minds between 
Polish sociologists and their once 
hostile counterparts in other bloc 
countries. There have been con- 
tinuing discussions between Polish 
and Soviet sociologists, and parallel 
research projects have been set up 
in the two countries. As a conse- 
quence, the vicious Soviet press at- 
tacks of the past on Polish sociolog- 
ical tendencies have been replaced 
by such benign appraisals as that 
given by A. G. Kharchev in an 
article (‘Sociological Research in 
Poland”) published in the Soviet 
periodical Voprosy Filosofii (No. 6, 
1963). The Leningrad scientist ob- 
served with satisfaction that Polish 
sociologists had already had their 
“sociological measles,’ namely, the 
American questionnaire mania, 
warning at the same time that “the 
demarcation between sociology as 
such and its special aspects of ap- 
plication at times exists in name 
only.” ° 

But while no longer the butt of 

attacks from elsewhere in the bloc, 
Polish sociologists have by no 
means had altogether clear sailing 
at home. Seemingly disregarding 
—or perhaps unaware of—their ef- 
forts to conform to the party line 
without sacrificing the scientific in- 
tegrity of their research, Gomulka, 
as recently as the “ideological” 
Party Plenum in July 1963, singled 
out the sociologists as the target of 
a sharp assault. These were his 
words: 
... Many of our sociologists are 
uncritically fascinated by bourgeois 
theories of [social] stratification 
and are in fact slipping into posi- 
tions tantamount to a revision of 
Leninist class theory, or at least 
are passing this theory over in 
silence. 

On the basis of these [bourgeois | 
theories, charts of social stratifica- 
tion were drawn up in which the 
worker and bourgeois classes “dis- 


9 See also article by A. Schaff in 
Kultura, Dec. 1, 1963. 


appeared,” and the role of the lead- 
ing social force was being taken 
over by the so-called new middle 
strata. 

... Asa result, the class struggle 
was likewise “fading out,’ to be 
replaced by “social mobility” con- 
ceived as a movement of individuals 
on the social ladder from the 
“lower” to the “higher” strata, and 
vice versa. 

...I1t is significant that during 
the last few years the authors of 
numerous studies in the field of 
sociology ... based their research 
widely on West European and 
American sources and literature, 
ignoring Soviet literature or even 
the classics of Marxism. . .1° 


Gomulka’s broadside gave im- 
petus to a renewed wave of offici- 
ally-inspired criticism aimed at 
“unhealthy” tendencies among Pol- 
ish sociologists. Writing in Nowe 
Drogi (July 1963), one of the 
party’s ideological spokesmen, 
Andrzej Werblan, again censured 
the Warsaw University students’ 
poll because “it was based on prem- 
ises that would facilitate an inter- 
pretation of the findings in a non- 
Marxist and politically harmful 
spirit. A number of questions in 
the poll had been devised under the 
influence of revisionist concepts and 
political assessments, a factor 
which favored truth-distorting con- 
clusions as to the attitudes of 
youth toward socialism, the Polish 
[Communist] Youth Union, its 
leadership, etc.’ In the same article, 
Werblan took to task Professor 
Julian Hochfeld, himself a Marxist 
theoretician, for his alleged ‘“de- 
ideologization” of science. He also 
accused Stanislaw Ossowski of an 
“open revision of Marxist theory” 
in his book on class structure and 
social consciousness, and criticized 
the young and promising sociologist 
Andrzej Malewski for taking seri- 
ously the “absurd theories” of 
Milton Rokeach."! 


10 Trybuna Ludu, July 6, 1968. 

11 Both Ossowski and Malewski have 
Since died, Ossowski in November 1963, 
and Malewski soon thereafter. 


espite the politico-ideologi- 
cal vicissitudes of recent 
years, sociological research 


in Poland today appears full of 
vigor. The regime still supports it, 
within limits, for its value in “so- 
cial engineering.” Industry, too, is 
hiring more and more sociologists 
to serve on enterprise staffs: cer- 
tainly in no other country of the 
bloc does one find advertisements in 
the “help wanted” columns of -the 
newspapers offering jobs to sociolo- 
gists. The growing popularity of 
sociology has also been indicated 
by the fact that in recent years 
the number of applicants for en- 
rollment in the sociology depart- 
ments of Polish universities has 
been six to ten times the number 
that could be admitted. 

Already in April 1960, a pub- 
lished survey of more than 400 Pol- 
ish research units and institutes 
showed 136 of them engaged in 
studies of the national culture, so- 
cial transformation, and a wide 
range of socio-economic phenom- 
ena.!2, The Polish Sociological Bul- 
letin (June-December 1961) de- 
scribed the setup and research work 
of 17 major sociological research 
centers, in addition to which the 
armed forces maintain their own 
center for sociological studies and 
have established a Sociology De- 
partment in their Political Acad- 
emy at Warsaw. The most impor- 
tant of these research institutions 
—from the standpoint of the influ- 
ence it exerts on the choice of gov- 
ernment-sponsored projects and ap- 
propriations—is the Institute of 
Philosophy and Sociology of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. The 
Institute’s Sociology Section is now 
composed of the following units: 
Basie Sociological Research Insti- 
tute, Work Sociology Institute, Ur- 
ban Sociology Institute, Rural 
Sociology Institute, Mass Culture 
Research Laboratory; Social Psy- 
chology Laboratory; Laboratory of 
Sociology of Political Relations; 
and Work Culture Research Labo- 
ratory. 


12 See Kultura i Spoleczenstwo, July- 
September 1960. 


Four’ professional sociological 
journals are published: Przeglad 
Socjologiceny (Sociological Re- 
view), Studia Socjologiczne (Socio- 
logical Studies), Zeszyty Socjolo- 
giczno-Polityczne (Sociological-Po- 
litical Cahiers), and Kultura i 
Spoleczenstwo (Culture and Soci- 
ety). Twice a year the Polish So- 
ciological Association, which by 
now has a membership of almost 
400 and branches in six cities, is- 
sues a bulletin in the English lan- 
guage, while Przeglad Socjologiczny 
regularly carries in each issue a 
summary and table of contents in 
English. According to an incom- 
plete bibliographic survey  pub- 
lished in the Warsaw daily Trybuna 
Ludu (April 29, 1964), 62 books 
and 871 dissertations, essays, and 
articles on sociology were published 
in Poland during 1958-61, and the 
volume of publication has increased 
further in subsequent years. Some 
of the books are available in Eng- 
lish translation, among them Stan- 
islaw Ossowski’s Class Structure in 
the Social Consciousness (New 
York, The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963). Of the eight books by Polish 
exchange scholars and journalists 
which were published in Poland 
during 1962 and which dealt with 
the United States, five were written 
by sociologists. 


ccording to J. Szczepanski,}® 
Polish sociologists at present 

“do not confine themselves to 
micro-sociological research but also 
try to discover the principles under- 
lying the great historical processes 
affecting the macrostructure of 
Polish society.” These efforts take 
the form of long-range studies of 
structural changes in the society 
brought about by the effects of war, 
urbanization, industrialization, mi- 
gration and resettlement, etc., and 
of changes in cultural patterns re- 
sulting from both social changes 
and the state’s role as the sole dis- 
tributor of culture in ‘‘People’s” 
Poland. The range of current so- 


13 Polish Perspectives, July 1963. 
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ciological projects is enormous, run- 
ning from problems of method to 
the popularity of specific products 
of the consumer goods industry. 
At the same time, to the outspoken 
satisfaction of the orthodox Marx- 
ists among them. Polish sociologists 
have for the most part turned away 
from the exclusive or predominant 
use of so-called ‘Western tech- 
niques” (questionnaires,  inter- 
views, statistics, etc.) in favor of 
utilizing all available methods of 
research. Thus, official reports, pro- 
duction statistics, autobiographies, 
correspondence, etc., play an _ in- 
creasing role in sociological studies, 
together with area monographs and 
“participant observation.” A dis- 
tinctive feature of this multilateral 
approach is the discussion of re- 
search projects with the basic party, 
trade union, and youth organiza- 
tions in the locality, enterprise, or 
social group under study. 

In conclusion, then, it is clear 
that Poland’s Communist regime, 
through its financing power and the 
preponderant influence of its repre- 
sentatives in academic and profes- 
sional circles, can and does direct 
research into channels which it 
deems “socially” important. Fur- 
thermore, it also attempts to exert 
pressure (see previously-quoted 
speech by Gomulka) against cer- 
tain tendencies in sociological re- 
search which it considers “un- 
healthy” or detrimental to its po- 
litical goals. Yet it has not taken 
any decisive steps either to prevent 
or to forbid the types of studies 
and experiments to which it is 
ideologically opposed. One of the 
reasons for this unique spirit of 
“liberalism” is undoubtedly the fact 
that the subject matter of socio- 
logical inquiry which primarily in- 
terests the country’s rulers—.e., 
the transformation of the nation un- 
der the impact of recent history and 
the new social order—would at- 
tract the interest of Polish sociol- 
ogists under any circumstances. It 
is this identity of interest that 
keeps Polish sociological research 
strong and—the various adverse 
conditions notwithstanding—scien- 
tifically healthy. 
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Edward Taborsky 


he establishment of the 
Czechoslovak Sociological So- 

ciety in April 1964 opened a 

new chapter in the life of Czecho- 
slovak sociology, hitherto the most 
downtrodden of the social sciences 
in Communist Czechoslovakia. 
Coming after months of hesitant 
preparations, and years after the 
rehabilitation of ‘Marxist sociol- 
ogy” in neighboring Poland and 
even in the Soviet Union, this be- 
lated readmission to the ranks of 
recognized sciences has given so- 
ciology in Czechoslovakia an offi- 
cial stamp of respectability. For the 
first time since the consolidation of 
Communist control in 1948-49, the 
pursuit of sociological research has 
become a fully legitimate endeavor. 
In conformity with the general 
pattern in the Soviet bloc during 
the Stalin era, sociology came un- 
der fire in Czechoslovakia soon 
after the Communists seized power 
in 1948.1 Denounced repeatedly as 
a useless, shopworn pseudo-science, 
a “subjectivistic deformation,” and 
a harmful product of alien bour- 
geois ideology, its demise was 
quick and complete. First to go, 
for obvious reasons, was the Czecho- 
slovak Institute for Public Opin- 
ion Research, which closed down in 
1948. Soon thereafter, the same 
fate befell the Masaryk Sociological 


1See, for instance, Lidove noviny 
(Prague), Dec. 1 and 7, 1948; Rude 
pravo (Prague), Feb. 17, 1949; So- 
ciologicka revue (Prague), Vol. XIV, 
No. 4, 1949, pp. 306 ff. 


Mr. Taborsky is Professor of Gov- 
ernment at the University of Texas 
(Austin) and author of Commu- 
nism in Czechoslovakia, 1948-1960 
(Princeton University Press, 1961). 


Czechoslovakia 


Society and its lively Sociological 
Review (Sociologicka revue). Fi- 
nally, despite many efforts and 
appeals by academic sociologists, 
sociology was also stricken from 
university curricula.? 

While this contemptuous treat- 
ment of sociology was dictated pri- 
marily by the necessity of pleasing 
the Soviets, the leader of Czecho- 
slovak communism had reasons of 
their own for their vindictiveness. 
The two late democratic presidents 
of Czechoslovakia, Thomas Masaryk 
and Eduard Benes, whose tremen- 
dous prestige among the Czechoslo- 
vak people had to be demolished to 
pave the way for Communist indoc- 
trination, had both been sociolo- 
gists. In their times, Czechoslovak 
sociology was unreservedly West- 
ern-oriented. After World War II, 
the discipline experienced a vigor- 
ous revival, but because of its em- 
pirical orientation, it was bound to 
collide with the dogmatic totalitari- 
anism of the Stalin era. Hence, 
sociology had to be liquidated. 

Nor did Czechoslovak sociolo- 
gists, driven underground and hi- 
bernating precariously in various 
governmental institutions, benefit 
much by the death of Joseph Stalin.’ 
Under the grip of neo-Stalinist dog- 
matism, which persisted in Czecho- 
slovakia longer than in neighbor- 
ing Poland and Hungary, sociology 
as a social science remained in ob- 
scurity. Nevertheless, a few socio- 
logical or quasi-sociological projects 
were launched at the time—in a 
more or less clandestine fashion— 
within related fields, such as de- 
mography, statistics, psychiatry, 
social morphology, ecology and 


2 Sociologicka revue, Vol. XV, No. 


1-3, poor 


others.* For example, a Committee 
for Cultural and Social Questions 
in Agriculture, established in 1953, 
had really been set up to work as 
“a society for the sociology of the 
rural village.” * Shortly thereafter, 
a project for public opinion re- 
search in the field of housing was 
organized and provided with a per- 
manent staff. In 1955, a systematic 
study of the ecology of the cities 
was initiated and some of its re- 
sults were published; the Research 
Institute for Psychiatry embarked 
upon the study of ecological causes 
of mental illness; and the State 
Population Commission undertook 
an empirical enquiry into contem- 
porary family relations, with spe- 
cial attention given to family prob- 
lems arising from the gainful occu- 
pation of married women. In all 
these projects, as is apparent, the 
sociological character of the under- 
taking was disguised, for sociology 
continued to be on the official index. 
A prominent Czechoslovak sociolo- 
gist was quite right when he stated 
in 1964: “Sociology as a scientific 
discipline did not exist in our coun- 
try for fifteen years, and even men- 
tioning it by name evoked suspi- 
cion.”’ > 


he first steps toward the rec- 

ognition of sociology as a 

legitimate social science in 
its own right were taken in 1959- 
60. In this endeavor Czechoslovak 
sociologists were particularly en- 
couraged by the example of their 
Polish colleagues, who had been 
able to work in relative freedom 
since October 1956. Thus in 1960, 
a major collective project of social 
research, with the open participa- 


3 The data contained in this para- 
graph derive mainly from a published 
interview with three Czechoslovak so- 
ciologists who, according to the in- 
terviewing editor, “occupied them- 
selves with empirical sociology at a 
time when they could expect trouble 
rather than glory, if not something 
worse.” See “Sociolog v praxi” (The 
Sociologist in Practice), Kulturni 
mee, taeue), March 12, 1964. 

4 Ibid. 


5 Tbid. 


tion of sociologists, was launched at 
the giant heavy-engineering enter- 
prise CKD Sokolovo in Prague. Its 
purpose was to inquire into “the 
elements of communism in the work 
and social-life relations of the 
Czechoslovak working class, with 
particular emphasis on the problem 
of its new attitude toward work.” ® 
What is more, sociological studies 
began appearing in print again, 
such as J. Kohout’s Inteligence a 
soudoba burzoasni sociologie (The 
Intelligentsia and Contemporary 
Bourgeois Sociology) and the pre- 
liminary report of the above-men- 
tioned CKD-Sokolovo  project— 
Brigady socialisticke prace a so- 
cialnt premeny v nasi spolecnosti 
(Socialist Labor Brigades and So- 
cial Transformations in Our So- 
ciety). 

But the final breakthrough did 
not come until 1963-64, in conjunc- 
tion with the powerful surge of 
antidogmatic trends that swept 
through the Czechoslovak ruling 
party and shook the very pinnacle 
of Communist leadership.’ All of a 
sudden, sociology became a live 
topic of public discussion.’ “After 
a period of oppression and vegeta- 
tion during the time of the person- 
ality cult,’ wrote sociologist Bed- 
rich Weiner, professor in the 
Department of Marxism-Leninism 
at the Technical University of 
Prague, “the time for expansion in 
the field of sociology has arrived.” ® 

In April 1964, as mentioned 
above, after some four years of 
protracted negotiations, the party 
leadership finally allowed the es- 


6 Miroslav Klivar, “Sociologie ma 
ostre oci,’ Vecernt Praha, April 18, 
1964. 

7 See, for instance, Edward Tabor- 
sky, ‘Czechoslovakia: Out of Sta- 
linism?” Problems of Communism, 
Vol. XIII, No. 8, 1964, pp. 5 ff. 

8For a few samples see Rude 
pravo, Jan. 18, April 11 and June 2, 
1964; Literarni noviny (Prague), 
June 13, 1964; Kulturni tvorba, Jan. 
1, March 12 and June 25, 1964; 
Pravda (Bratislava), Jan. 29 and 
April 22, 1964; Zemedelske noviny 
(Prague), Jan. 11 and Feb. 19, 1964; 
and Zivot strany (Prague), No. 14, 
July 1964. 

9Titerarni noviny, Jan. 11, 1964. 


tablishment of the Czechoslovak So- 
ciological Society, attached to the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences; 
a Slovak Sociological Society was 
organized simultaneously at Bra- 
tislava. Very shortly thereafter, 
branches of the Society were set 
up in Brno, Olomouc and Ostrava, 
and by June 1964, the membership 
totaled 507 members from the Czech 
provinces and 226 from Slovakia.?° 
The Society acquired a degree of 
international recognition when a 
congress of Soviet-bloc sociologists, 
held in June in Central Bohemia, 
selected it to serve as a “coordinat- 
ing and scientific center of socio- 
logical research in the socialist 
countries.” 11. Preparations had al- 
ready been started for the publi- 
cation of a sociological journal, and 
the Society announced that it was 
planning a series of lectures, semi- 
nars, discussions and exhibitions 
in various Czechoslovak cities and 
even intended to award prizes for 
sociological work. 

At the same time, Czechoslovak 
sociologists began pressing for the 
reintroduction of sociology in uni- 
versity curricula, for the refur- 
bishing of sociological libraries, for 
access to foreign, in particular 
Western, sociological literature, 
for participation in international 
sociological conferences, and for 
publication in Czech and Slovak of 
the classical as well_as. contempo- 
rary texts in Western sociology, in- 
cluding works by Durkheim, 
Comte, Worms, Weber, Pareto, Sim- 
mel, G. Mead, Cooley, Tonies, Par- 
sons, Merton, Homans, Lazarsfeld, 
Konig and Gurvitch.12 Depart- 
ments of sociology, in fact, are al- 
ready being established at Czecho- 
slovakia’s universities, and socio- 
logical centers have appeared in 
various state research institutions, 
governmental agencies and some 
major industrial enterprises. Even 
the Institute of Social Sciences at 
the Higher Party School is sched- 


10QOsvetova prace (Prague), June 
1964 

11 Fast Europe (New York), Vol. 
8, 1964, p. 82. 

12 Kulturni tvorba, March 12, 1964. 
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uled to introduce courses in so- 
ciology this year.?® 


n spite of the recent progress 

in restoring sociology to its 

legitimate role in Czechoslo- 
vakia, much of the old suspicion 
and hostility toward the discipline 
still lingers on.1t In order to over- 
come such negative attitudes and 
to persuade the skeptics within the 
party of the practical and theoreti- 
cal usefulness of their science, 
Czechoslovak sociologists take great 
pains to define the purposes of so- 
ciology along lines compatible with 
both Marxism-Leninism and the 
party’s monopoly of power. In a 
major article on “The Significance 
of Sociology for the Practical Work 
of the Party,” published in July 
1964 in the Communist Party’s 
journal Zivot strany, J. Klofac, 
Chairman of the Czechoslovak So- 
ciological Society, based his case on 
the imperative necessity to pro- 
vide the party with a thorough and 
accurate analysis of the extremely 
complex social phenomena of mod- 
ern industrial society. Only thus, 
he asserted, could the party reach 
the best possible decisions and 
solve adequately the problems 
brought about by ever-changing so- 
cial relations. A study of these 
problems, Klofac continued, is 
much more important under so- 
cialism than under capitalism be- 
cause the ruling parties of socialist 
countries are the leading and di- 
recting force of society, responsi- 
ble for all that happens “not only 
to the peoples of their own coun- 
tries, but also to nations that are 
not yet under socialism.” Defining 
sociology as a theoretical-empirical 
science that explores the interde- 


13J, Klofac, “Vyznam_sociologie 
pro praktickou cinnost strany” (The 
Importance of Sociology for the Prac- 
tical Work of the Party), Zivot 
strany, No. 14, July 1964. 

14 See statements by B. Weiner and 
M. Jodl in Literarni noviny, Jan. 11, 
1964, and J. Klofac’s speech at the 
constituent meeting of the Slovak 
Sociological Society, Pravda (Brati- 
slava), April 22, 1964. 
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pendence of social phenomena and 
thus forms “the basis for the for- 
mulation of general societal laws,” 
the author insisted that sociology is 
“an inseparable part of Marxism- 
Leninism” and an “integral com- 
ponent of the party’s rich life and, 
in particular, its process of cogni- 
tion. + 

Even the case of public opinion 
polls, a rather delicate issue in 
the Communist-controlled countries, 
has been cleverly tied to doctrine. 
Referring to the well-known Marx- 
ist-Leninist tenet of the ever- 
growing importance of public opin- 
ion as society advances toward 
communism, D. Slejska, Scientific 
Secretary of tHe Czechoslovak So- 
ciological Society, has made a dar- 
ing bid for the introduction of 
Gallup-type public opinion polls, 
coupled with an even bolder de- 
mand that public opinion thus 
measured play a major role in the 
direction of society.'® 

Interestingly enough some of 
the defenders of sociology have also 
resorted to arguments which are 
either non-Marxist or at any rate 
do not seem to conform to the of- 
ficial interpretation of Communist 
doctrine. Thus in his article men- 
tioned above, Mr. Klofac sought to 
justify the increased need for so- 
ciological research by dwelling upon 
the desirability of exploring the ex- 
panding role of the “subjective fac- 
tor” in socialism, which he de- 
scribed as .‘“not something merely 
abstract” but a “conscious activity 
of concrete people, social classes 
and strata resulting from their at- 
titudes, interests and goals.” Simi- 
larly, several other sociologists 
have argued the case for their 
discipline by stressing the inade- 
quacy of explaining human _ be- 
havior by “narrow” economic con- 
siderations and the limitations of 
purely material incentives which, 
though important, “cannot by far 


15See also similar discussions in 
“Sociolog v praxi,” loc. cit., and Prace 
(Prague), Oct. 2, 1964. 

16 Jak zkoumat verejne_ mineni” 
(How to Explore Public Opinion?) 
an interview in Zemedelske noviny, 
Feb. 19, 1964. 


solve everything.” !* The same writ- 
ers also criticised the neglect of 
“man as the active creator of him- 
self as a social subject” and the 
“dogma that revolutionary changes 
of fundamental social conditions 
(such as the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat) 
will automatically solve even the 
more subtle social and psychologi- 
cal problems,” a dogma which in 
the past had led to the denunciation 
of sociology as a “bourgeois pseudo- 
science.” 18 The sociologist M. Jodl 
has stressed instead the “humani- 
tarian” function of sociology which 
“enables the governing organs as 
well as all members of society to 
see themselves as social beings, to 
find their bearings in the develop- 
ment of society, to determine their 
own course of action accordingly, 
and thus to become freer through 
knowledge.” Although dutifully 
rejecting “‘bourgeois” sociology as 
helping to maintain capitalism, he 
concedes that Western sociology 
“is capable of a scientific cogni- 
zance of certain phenomena and 
processes,” and that it is possible 
and even desirable to adopt some of 
its methods and techniques.'® 


ince the paramount duty of 

Marxist sociology is to serve 

socialism and the construction 
of Communist society, the sociolo- 
gists’ tasks and topics are selected 
accordingly. As stated by Mr. Klo- 
fac in his article in Zivot strany, 
Czechoslovak sociologists are di- 
rected to ‘“‘concern themselves above 
all with the problems which the 
party must solve as a prerequisite 
to the development of our socialist 
society” and to give the party “a 
faithful picture of the situation in 
the most delicate and most pressing 
spheres of our contemporary life.” 
Mentioned by the same author as 
most important among such prob- 
lems and topics are: changes in 
the social structure brought about 


17 “Sociolog v praxi,” loc. cit. 

18 Tbid. 

19 An interview with M. Jodl in 
Zemedelske noviny, Jan. 11, 1964. 
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by new production relations, the 
division of labor and developments 
in technology; the growing partici- 
pation of broad masses in the direc- 
tion of society; problems resulting 
from changes in the sphere of con- 
sciousness, in ways of life and 
viewpoints and in the entire domain 
of ideology; problems pertaining 
to social groups (family, youth, 
etc.) and human relations at work 
and in society in general; the rela- 
tionship between individual and 
collective interests; and various 
negative social phenomena, such as 
hooliganism, criminality and loaf- 
ing. In view of the perennial Com- 
munist difficulties in agriculture, it 
is not surprising that the rural vil- 
lage and the changing social rela- 
tions in agricultural establish- 
ments are also stressed as worthy 
subjects for sociological inquiry.?° 
Even the use of leisure, a social 
problem that has been paid a good 
deal of attention in recent Western 
writings but hitherto little if any 
in Marxist literature, is being 
urged by some Czechoslovak sociolo- 
gists for scientific exploration.?! 

Taken together, these tasks 
amount to quite an ambitious pro- 
gram, and since sociological re- 
search in its own right was re- 
sumed in Czechoslovakia only re- 
cently, actual published results are 
meager so far. However, with the 
growing number of new projects 
reportedly in progress, results 
should before long be forthcoming 
in a steady stream. 

As for research equipment and 
techniques, these leave much to be 
desired, as Czechoslovak sociolo- 
gists readily admit. “Our highest 
technological equipment is the type- 
writer and the camera,” a promi- 
nent Czechoslovak sociologist com- 
plained last year. And having men- 
tioned with a touch of envy how the 
sociological section of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences worked with 
complex mathematical machines, he 


20 “Sociolog v praxi,” loc. cit. 

21 Blanka Filipcova, “Volny cas a 
burzoasni sociologie,” (Leisure and 
Bourgeois Sociology), Kulturni tvor- 
ba, June 25, 1964. 


added: “‘We do not even have the 
most elementary manual on the 
utilization of mathematics in soci- 
ology.” 22. Another sociologist la- 
mented: “What is lacking is the 
continuity of experience, trained 
experts—simply everything except 
the good will of people, who want 
to begin.” 23 A particular weakness 
of Czechoslovak sociologists is the 
lack of training in sociometrics.?4 
As a result, the main techniques 
used so far have been question- 
naires, interviews, direct observa- 
tion, and an occasional and rather 
bashful use of limited opinion 
polls. 


enascent Czechoslovak soci- 

ology is thus beset by a num- 

ber of vexing problems: in- 
adequate training and experience; 
unfamiliarity with up-to-date meth- 
odology; scarcity of modern soci- 
ological literature; paucity of con- 
tacts with Western sociologists; 
lack of adequate equipment; and 
lingering official distrust inherited 
from the Stalinist era. But the 
most serious difficulty that stands 
in the way of a truly free and effec- 
tive development of sociology in 
Czechoslovakia is the ever present 
danger of collision with Communist 
doctrine and party interests. 

As to the danger of conflict with 
ideology, there is now cause for 
some optimism. It is true, as noted 
above, that the regime has declared 
sociology to be a part of Marxist- 
Leninist teaching and a scientific 
discipline that is to serve the party 
in the solution of important social 
problems. ‘Marxist’ sociology, 
furthermore, is viewed as the par- 
ty’s ally in the struggle against 
“bourgeois ideologies”; 25 ‘“party- 
mindedness” is to guide its work ;2¢ 
and the “method of historical ma- 


22 Jan Tauber of the Research Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Economics in “‘So- 
ciolog v praxi,” loc. cit. 

23 Blanka Filipcova, op. cit. 

24 “Sociolog v praxi,” loc. cit. 

25 B. Weiner’s statement in Liter- 
arni noviny, Jan. 11, 1964. 

26M. Jodl’s statement in Literarni 
noviny, Jan. 11, 1964. 


From Optimistic to 
Pessimistic Subjectivism 


Most studies on the prob- 
lems of our society during the 
period of the personality cult 
were of an apodictical and 
postulative nature and em- 
ployed deductive methods. 
The criticism of these works 
has produced a real hunger 
for facts and stimulated re-ex- 
amination of social phenom- 
ena with all the contradictions 
involved in them. Unjustified 
optimistic subjectivism of the 
works from that period is now 
often replaced by pessimistic 
subjectivism. We must not, 
however, belittle yet another 
similar tendency, namely the 
inclination to switch from 
apriorism to vulgar empiri- 
cism. We can avoid this dan- 
ger only if in our sociological 
research we shall consistently 
employ the principles of 
Marxist philosophy and revise 
the methods used by empirical 
sociology. 


—Dr. J. Pasiak, Head of the De- 
partment for Sociological Research, 
Philosophical Institute, Slovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences; quoted in Otazky 
Marxistickej filozofie (Bratislava), 
Jan.-Feb. 1964 


terialism” is singled out as being 
“without any doubt” its funda- 
mental method—even though, it is 
conceded, the discipline should also 
be “enriched by the results of so- 
cial research.”’ 27 

While all this would appear to 
put sociology into a tight ideologi- 
cal harness, there are countervail- 
ing forces at work in the country 
that support development toward a 
measure of free inquiry. There is, 
above all, the new intellectual cli- 
mate which, after belated destalin- 


27 Jan Tauber in “‘Sociolog v praxi,” 
loc. cit. 
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ization, has been asserting itself in 
Czechoslovakia during the past two 
years, and which, for the first time 
since the Communist take-over in 
1948, offers prospects for a measure 
of free scholarly research. This 
development is importantly sup- 
ported by the critical economic dif- 
ficulties the country now faces and 
by the growing doubt, even among 
high-ranking party members, about 
the validity of a number of funda- 
mental tenets of the Communist 
doctrine as well as the wisdom and 
ability of the party leadership. As 
a result, the party leaders’ respect 
and need for knowledge, for exper- 
tise, for the straight facts of life, 
have increased precipitously. And 
so, confronted by serious problems 
demanding solutions, the regime 
now feels inclined to let experts go 
to work without too much doctrinal 
interference. Here, if anywhere, 
lies the promise of a limited degree 
of academic freedom. 

The second caveat, involving the 
danger of a clash between soci- 
ological research and immediate 


Peter C. Ludz 


he rediscovery of sociology 
has come very late in the 
German Democratic Republic 
compared with other East-bloc 
countries.! At first glance this ap- 
pears to be quite astonishing; for 


there is an important sociological 


Mr. Ludz is Associate Professor of 
Political Sociology at the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin and head of the 
“Soviet Zone’ Section of the Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Political 
Science. 
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East Germany 


party interests, is more serious, for 
while the party may easily enough 
sacrifice ideological principle in ex- 
change for technical services from 
the sociological community, it will 
certainly not tolerate anything that 
might bring into question its mo- 
nopoly of power in the state. It 
will therefore tolerate, or even en- 
courage, sociological research only 
to the extent that it finds such work 
useful, or at least politically harm- 
less.. 

To keep the sociologists working 
within these limits should not 
prove too difficult—given the par- 
ty’s control of financial and techni- 
cal resources and its political hold 
on the administrations of the edu- 
cational and research institutions. 
How much scope this will leave for 
the reborn Czechoslovak sociology 
remains to be seen, but there should 
be room for a beginning. What is 
more, the findings of the social 
scientists may confront the party 
with new or forgotten facts of life, 
and thus temper its policies and 
improve the lot of the people. 


tradition in Germany rooted in 
Marxism. Thus, Karl Marx and 
Lorenz von Stein were two of the 
founders of German sociology, and 
the works of Georg Simmel, Max 
Weber and Ferdinand Tonnies, all 
influenced by Marxist thought to a 
large degree, nowadays are socio- 
logical classics of world-wide repu- 
tation. 

This tradition was long neglected 
by the East German Communist 
ideologists—even while, in 1958, a 
Sociological Society was being 


founded in the USSR; while, in 
1962 and 1963, Ilichev was deliver- 
ing his speeches on the role of socio- 
political sciences in the stage of the 
the “comprehensive construction of 
communism’; and while in Poland 
sociological publications were in- 
creasing from year to year, with 
some of them reaching and even 
surpassing Western scientific stand- 
ards. The tardiness of the East 
German Communist party (SED) 
in the development of sociology, as 
well as its past inability to utilize 
Germany’s own Marxist sociologi- 
cal tradition, are just one more sign 
of its lack of initiative, stemming 
from extreme dependence on the 
CPSU. 

Only since the 6th Party Con- 
gress (Jan. 15 to 21, 1963) and 
more pronouncedly since the 5th 
and 7th Plenum (Feb. 3-7 and Dec. 
2-5, 1964)? has the SED embarked 
upon a program of sociological re- 
search. Running parallel with the 
Seven-Year Plan (beginning in 
1964), this program has been as- 
signed great importance by the 
SED ideologists. The party leaders 
in the GDR have perceived that it 
is impossible for them to supervise 
efficiently, much less to guide and 
control, the highly complex and 
detailed processes of industrial so- 
ciety through the traditional meth- 
ods of Communist party rule— 
that is, agitation and propaganda 
(agitprop), tight organization, in- 
doctrination, and terror. In the re- 
port of the SED Central Committee 
to the 6th Party Congress, the so- 
cial scientists were assigned the 
task of exploring the “laws of the, 
comprehensive construction of so- 


1This is a summarized version of 
the author’s fully documented study, 
“Soziologie und Empirische Sozial- 
forschung in der DDR,” which ap- 
peared in Studien und Materialien zur 
Soziologie der DDR, edited by Peter 
Christian Ludz, Koélner Zeitschrift ftir 
Soziologie und  Sozialpsychologie 
(Kéln-Opladen) Special Issue No. 8, 
1964, pp. 327-418. 

2 Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 
VI. Parteitages der SED, 4 volumes, 
Dietz Verlag, East Berlin, 1963. Also 
Horst Taubert, “Soziologen erforschen 
gemeinsames Thema,” Neues Deutsch- 
land (East Berlin), April 8, 1964, p. 4. 


cialism.” * Further, Kurt Hager, a 
member of the SED Politburo and 
head of the Politburo’s Ideological 
Commission, proclaimed the gen- 
eral guidelines for establishing a 
Marxist sociology in the GDR. In 
the foreground are so-called empiri- 
cal mass studies (“Massenunter- 
suchungen”’) especially concerned 
with personnel in state economic 
enterprise (VEB and VVB) and 
with youth problems: 


Sociological mass research... 
provides an important contribution 
to the leading and guiding role of 
our party and state. At the present 
stage of the comprehensive con- 
struction of socialism, sociological 
research is centered on those prob- 
lems and processes which bring 
with them scientific and techno- 
logical progress in industry and 
agriculture, improving the life and 
development of the various social 
groups and strata.* 


The significance assigned to the 
social sciences by the SED Polit- 
buro is underscored by a recent 
decree promising the “elaboration 
of a program for sociological re- 
search up to 1970” and by present 
party efforts to establish a central- 
ized sociological research appa- 
ratus. 


he proclamation of general 

guidelines has gone hand in 

hand with the institutional- 
ization of sociological research. The 
most important figure in the Polit- 
buro in this area is Kurt Hager. 
Since the ouster of Alfred Kurella, 
he has directed the SED’s ideologi- 
cal work, which since the 6th Party 
Congress has been’ channeled 
through the Ideological Commis- 
sion. What the party leaders are 
attempting to do is to set up a party 


3 Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 
VI. Parteitages der SED, (supra) 
Vol. IV, p. 196. 

4Kurt Hager, “Probleme und Auf- 
gaben der Gesellschaftswissenschaften 
nach dem 5. Plenum des ZK,” Einheit 
it Berlin), Vol. XIX, No. 4, 1964, 
p. . 


research establishment and thereby 
to control individual researchers, 
who for some years have quietly 
done work in such areas as peda- 
gogics and psychology without re- 
lying on the SED. 

One of the expert “brain trusts” 
of the SED Politburo, the Institute 
for Socio-Political Sciences (In- 
stitut fiir Gesellschaftswissen- 


schaften), has been charged with- 


the detailed development of the so- 
ciological research program. At 
the moment it is responsible for 
sociological research as well as for 
research in the field of the “history 
of the German workers’ movement.” 
Since the 5th Plenum a “Sociologi- 
cal Research Division” (Abteilung 
Soziologische Forschung) has been 
established in the Institute. Its 
present head is Horst Taubert. Its 
main tasks are to elaborate the 
guidelines drawn up by Kurt Hager 
and to develop a detailed program 
for sociological teaching and re- 
search. 


This detailed program can be 
roughly sumarized as follows: First 
of all, the SED leaders and their 
experts intend to establish sociol- 
ogy as a teaching discipline along- 
side the fields of historical and 
dialectical materialism and political 
economy. Sociology is to be intro- 
duced in all universities and tech- 
nical colleges as well as in the 
party and trade-union schools. The 
ties binding these educational es- 
tablishments to the party leader- 
ship are thus to be strengthened. 
At the present time, however, there 
are only courses and seminars at the 
universities in East Berlin, Jena, 
Leipzig, and Greifswald. Besides 
establishing sociology as a teaching 
discipline, the program envisages 
the development of sociological re- 
search with a clear stress on em- 
pirical research. From empirical 
findings in the fields of industrial 
sociology and the sociology of 
youth, the party leaders expect in- 
formation which will enable them 
to. increase labor productivity and 
to open up new possibilities for the 
training, in particular, of unskilled 
workers (especially women) for 
higher positions. 


In designing the program of re- 
search and in organizing the analy- 
sis of sociological problems in 
industry and agriculture, the Ideo- 
logical Commission and the Insti- 
tute for Socio-Political Sciences, as 
agencies of the party, closely co- 
operate with the corresponding 
state agencies, the Research Council 
(Forschungsrat) and the State 
Secretariat for High and Special- 
ized Education (Staatssekretariat 
fiir das Hoch- und Fachschul- 
wesen). This cooperation is sup- 
plemented by advisory “umbrella” 
institutions, most notably the Ger- 
man Academy of Sciences at East 
Berlin (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin), espe- 
cially its Philosophical and Eco- 
nomic Divisions, and the Union of 
Philosophical Institutions of the 
GDR (Vereinigung der Philosoph- 
ischen Institutionen der DDR). 
This latter organization, under 
Hermann Scheler, is to be built up 
as the top agency for the discus- 
sion of socio-political problems. 
Likewise it is the “‘national repre- 
sentative body of sociologists in 
the GDR.” As such it became, in 
1963, a member of the International 
Sociological Association (ISA). 

The institutions just named 
transmit the decrees of the Polit- 
buro and a detailed program of sci- . 
entific teaching and research to 
those research organizations to 
which the actual university insti- 
tutes in the faculties of law, arts 
and economic sciences are sub- 
ordinated. Such organizations are 
the Protectorate for Socio-Political 
Sciences (Prorektorat fiir Gesell- 
schaftswissenschaften) at Hum- 
boldt University (East Berlin) and 
the Research Working Group “So- 
ciology and Society” (Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft “Soziologie und Ge- 
sellschaft’”’), established at the In- 
stitute for Political Economy. The 
main function of these two agencies 
at the middle-range institutional 
level is to distribute specific tasks 
of research. 

Thus far the working of the 
centers for guidance and coordina- 
tion of sociological research has 
been far from perfect; their func- 
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tioning, however, is basically as- 
sured by personal ties between the 
members of the decisive agencies. 
The key positions are held by party 
sociologists, such as Hermann 
Scheler and Kurt Braunreuther, 
who are members of the decision- 
making centers as well as heads of 
the regional university institutes. 

In order to serve the SED’s po- 
litical and ideological aims, empiri- 
cal social research has to fulfill four 
functions: 


1) The function of keeping the 
party leadership informed—an ob- 
viously necessary task, given the 
requirements of a highly complex 
and technically developed social 
system. 

2) The function of efficiently 
planning, guiding, and controlling 
the economy and society under con- 
ditions of a technical revolution. 

3) The function of improving 
the organization of work in the na- 
tional economy, with special regard 
to the labor shortage. 

4) The function of preserving 
ideological purity in a period of 
ideological revisionism and _ politi- 
cal polycentrism. This function is 
of deep and vital relevance for the 
SED party leaders, especially in 
the light of the strong resentment 
against the system and its leaders 
on the part of vast segments of 
East Germany’s population. 


s might be expected, the 
“orthodox” party ideologists 
are attempting to reconcile 

the rediscovered principles of soci- 
ology with the classical ideological 
axioms of historical and dialectical 
materialism dating from Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin. They are well 
aware of the danger of revision- 
ism that is created by the accept- 
ance of sociology in general and of 
non-normative, empirical and be- 
haviorist sociology in particular. 
For many decades, of course, ortho- 
dox Marxists regarded sociology as 
a “bourgeois science” whose only 
function was to support “capitalist 
society” and to combat “socialism.” 
So viewed, sociology was obviously 
incompatible with the Marxist- 
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Leninist principle of partiinoist 
(party-mindedness), and it could 
hardly fit into the structure of 
dialectical and historical material- 
ism. 

Today, however, the party so- 
ciologists—among them Hermann 
Scheler (Humboldt University), 
Robert Schulz (University of Leip- 
zig), and numerous members of the 
Institute for Socio-Political Sci- 
ences—are identifying historical 
materialism with sociology: 


As the science of the general laws 
of society, historical materialism is 
philosophy of history as well as 
sociology. It is the general theory 
and the general method for analyz- 
ing society and its history.® 


This conception of sociology is 
heard not only in the GDR but often 
in the Soviet Union. Sociology, in 
short, is only another word for 
historical materialism. Accordingly, 
every attempt at differentiating the 
social sciences, for example into 
theoretical sociology, empirical so- 
ciology, etc., is rejected by the party 
ideologists. For, they claim, such a 
differentiation might endanger the 
postulated unity of the ideological 
dogma. The main task of this 
orthodox Marxist sociology is 
viewed as the “active transforma- 
tion of society” rather than the 
analysis of social structure. The 
classics, particularly the works of 
Karl Marx, are also interpreted in 
this sense. Recently a question- 
naire worked out by Marx for re- 
search in workers’ problems was 
characterized as “the first empirical 
questionnaire in the history of 
Marxism.”’ & 

A second group of sociologists 
might be called the ‘reformer 
group.” Under the guidance of 


5 Robert Schulz, in: Die deutsche 
Philosophie von 1917 bis 1945 (Unser 
Weltbild, 18), VEB Deutscher Verlag 
BEEN fo eke East Berlin, 1961, 
p. 84. 

6 Cf. Volkmar Stanke, “99 Fragen 
und eine Antwort. Wie Karl Marx 
soziologische Forschungsmethoden an- 
wandte,” Neues Deutschland, May 6, 
1964, p. 4. 


Kurt Braunreuther (Humboldt Uni- 
versity), it includes economists, 
lawyers, doctors and historians. 
The conception of sociology ad- 
vanced by this group is first of all 
analytic. Braunreuther has formu- 
lated the approach as follows: 


Marzist sociology is engaged in the 
investigation of the lawfulness of 
various social situations and be- 
havior patterns of men under so- 
cially relevant conditions in the 
process of development.* 


This orientation of the reformers 
goes hand in hand with a less ab- 
stract and more empirical concep- 
tion of sociology. Their wish is not 
to act primarily as agitators and 
propagandists, but rather to watch 
the social process. The empirical 
research tasks in industry and agri- 
culture laid down by the party 
leadership are to be carried out 
through the establishment of an in- 
dustrial sociology and a sociology 
of youth. In addition, problems of 
the sociology of the family are re- 
ceiving more and more attention. 

Accordingly, Braunreuther pleads 
for a differentiation of sociology 
into one general theoretical sociol- 
ogy and several special sociologies. 
These latter embrace a_ great 
variety of academic fields: law, so- 
cial psychology, medicine, litera- 
ture, art, and music. By demand- 
ing such a differentiation, Braun- 
reuther stands in opposition to the 
party’s ideological tenets. He has 
emancipated himself in large meas- 
ure from the classical axioms of 
dialectical and historical material- 
ism. Only his universalistic ap-' 
proach to the social sciences still 
calls to mind the Marxist principles 
to which Braunreuther genuinely 
adheres. 

While true to the Marxist meth- 
odological tradition of exploring 


7 Kurt Braunreuther, “Die marxis- 
tische Soziologie und die Padagogen,” 
Pddagogik (East Berlin), No. 2, Vol. 
XIX, 1964, p. 103. 

8 Cf. Kurt Braunreuther, ‘Marxis- 
tische Soziologie als Gegenwartsauf- 
gabe,” Die Wirtschaft (East Berlin), 
May 11, 1964, p. 19. 


the totality of society with a few 
deduced axioms, the reformers 
nevertheless list a good many rather 
indiscriminately selected empirical 
techniques. Among them are inter- 
views, observations, and the analy- 
sis of documents (especially work- 
ers’ journals insofar as industrial 
sociology is concerned). 

The .adoption of methods and 
techniques of empirical sociology 
which have been neglected by Marx- 
ist ideologists for decades goes for- 
ward at a breathtaking tempo. Bit- 
ing criticism of bourgeois sociology 
as practiced in West Germany 
and the United States is accompa- 
nied by an often naive and hasty 
appropriation of its methods. This 
is hardly surprising when one con- 
siders the functions of criticism in 
Marxism-Leninism. Bound closely 
to the function of orientation is 
the function of preserving ideologi- 
cal purity. The hastily acquired so- 
ciological orientation of the SED 
party leadership results in frequent 
misunderstandings and a lack of 
differentiation both in criticism and 
in the adoption and selection of 
methods of Western empirical so- 
ciology. 

In taking over empirical tech- 
niques from Western sociology, the 
reformer group is confronted with 
the problem of fact-value distinc- 
tion, one of the most discussed sub- 
jects in contemporary social sci- 
ence. In fact, the reformer group 
has been increasingly compelled to 
recognize the dichotomy between 
factual statements and value judg- 
ments. Of course, an unambiguous 
acknowledgement of this postulate 
is opposed to the main principle 
of Marxism-Leninism: the field 
worker is expected not only to 
“register” and analyze the social 
processes, but also to “participate 
actively in revolutionary social 
practice.” ® Consequently, the func- 
tion of Marxist sociology is still 
therapy rather than diagnosis. 


9Heinz Kallabis, “Zur philosoph- 
ischen und gesellschaftswissenschaft- 
lichen Forschung,’ Deutsche Zeit- 
schrift fiir Philosophie (East Berlin), 
Vol. X, No. 6, 1962, p. 724. 


he contemporary sociology 

of youth in-the GDR is able 

to refer to previously exist- 
ing data in the fields of pedagogics 
and psychology These were gath- 
ered from thousands of pupils and 
students beginning in 1950, and in 
greater number since 1958.1° This 
fact can be explained by the close- 
ness of psychology to the natural 
sciences, which, in the GDR, have 
been much less influenced by ideo- 
logical axioms than the social sci- 
ences. Thus far, however, only the 
program of a genuine Marxist so- 
ciology of youth has been formu- 
lated. This program is pragmatic 
but it is also bound to the Marxist- 
Leninist principle of partiinost: 
the sociology of youth is supposed 
“to assist the rising generation in 
recognizing the front lines in the 
struggle between the new world 
and the old.” 1" 

Among the methods employed by 
sociologists and psychologists in 
studying youth, the open-ended 
questionnaire gets much emphasis. 
Other methods include: study of 
school compositions, observation, 
content analysis, and the conduct of 
experiments. Several conclusions 
can be drawn: First, the use of 
methods which are easy to admin- 
ister shows that Marxist sociolo- 
gists have not until now been able 
to master more complicated tech- 
niques, such as factor analysis and 
scaling. Further, the wide use of 
the questionnaire makes possible 
a more detailed control of the in- 
terviewees, since the questionnaire 
can be filled out in group situations. 
Finally, Marxist sociologists obvi- 
ously regard data thus fixed in 
writing as more readily amenable 
to quantification. 

The youth sociologists and psy- 
chologists have been mainly con- 
cerned with problems of occupa- 
tional choice, the attitude of pupils 


10 See documentation in the author’s 
above-mentioned article. 

11 Bernd Bittighéfer, “Entwick- 
lungsprobleme der Jugend als Gegen- 
stand wissenschaftlicher Forschung,” 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie 
(East Berlin) Vol. X, No. 7, 1962, p. 
862. 


toward “productive labor days” 
during schooltime (Unterrichtstag 
in der Produktion), leisure time, 
and the general ideological orienta- 
tion of young people. In such in- 
vestigations it has become clear 
that the policy of assigning stu- 
dents to productive labor during 
school-time has not functioned at 
all as intended, insofar as it was 
to be an instrument for guiding the 
selection of occupations. The per- 
sonal interests of young people have 
proven to be hardly congruent with 
the vocational planning guidelines 
of the State Planning Commission. 
This is particularly clear in the 
professions of agriculture and for- 
estry: the young people are leaving 
the countryside. 

Empirical studies comparing the 
desires for travel and “experience” 
(Reise und Erlebniswiinsche) with 
the desire for peace (Friedens- 
wiinsche) among young people 
show that the former predominate. 
Moreover, a high proportion of the 
youngsters studied are -primarily 
career-oriented, choosing their par- 
ents and teachers as their models 
and neglecting political leaders. 

To an overwhelming degree, 
youth in the GDR is, according to 
the findings of the empirical re- 
searchers, not politically but voca- 
tionally oriented; it has found its 
own way of adapting to the GDR’s 
existing system of society. 


esides the sociology of youth, 

industrial sociology is play- 

ing an increasmgly im- 
portant role. This field is being de- 
veloped especially by the reformer 
group under Kurt Braunreuther. 
Their intention is to institutional- 
ize the study of industrial sociology 
at the universities in order to 
broaden the training of managers 
in line with the “new economic 
system of planning and guiding the 
national economy” (Neues 6kono- 
misches System der Planung und 
Leitung der Volkswirtschaft). Fol- 
lowing the example of the USSR, 
some of the big industrial firms of 
East Berlin have established so- 
called “sociological laboratories” 
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where scientists, economic func- 
tionaires and workers jointly un- 
dertake research projects. These 
include studies of formal and in- 
formal groups, group interests and 
modes of behavior of workers and 
white-collar employees, and so on. 
The extent to which formal and in- 
formal groups coincide is viewed 
as a measure of the achievement of 
the ideological goal of establishing 
“socialist collectives” in the factor- 
ies. Further subjects of empirical 
research are the changing occupa- 
tional structure and the high turn- 
over among personnel. 

In order to facilitate its research, 
industrial sociology has allied itself 
with social psychology. Conse- 
quently it is not surprising that 
social psychology too, after several 
years of being under a cloud, has 
entered a boom period.!? The most 
notable categories binding indus- 


12 Cf, Hans Hiebsch and Manfred 
Vorwerg, “Versuch einer Systemati- 
sierung des _ sozialpsychologischen 
Forschungsbereichs,” ibid, 1964, pp. 
540-58; “Uber Gegenstand, Aufgaben 
und Methoden der marxistischen 
Sozialpsychologie,” ibid. Vol. XI, No. 
5, 1963, pp. 577-94. 
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trial sociology to social psychology 
are “group” and “behavior.” The 
application of these categories con- 
stitutes a significant departure 
from the traditional Marxist em- 
phasis on class; officially they are 
characterized as “the elementary 
categories of Marxist sociology in 
general.” 18 

It is obvious that industrial so- 
ciology in the GDR is still at the 
very beginning of its development. 
As far as actual empirical research 
is concerned, interviews often are 
bound to the Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciple of partiinost and obscurely 
formulated. Scientific methods are 
confused with Leninist elements of 
agitation and propaganda. 


o sum up, only since the be- 
ginning of 1963 has East 
Germany been developing its 
own sociology. Presently, however, 
the SED is accelerating the estab- 


13 Kurt Braunreuther and Helmut 
Steiner, “‘Soziologische Probleme der 
sozialistischen Wirtschaftsfiihrung,” 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft (East Ber- 
lin), 1964, Vol. XII, No. 10, p. 1608. 


lishment of sociological research. 
The SED’s primary interest in this 
effort is to improve techniques of 
information and control. These 
pragmatic aims are pursued with 
comparatively little concern over 
their consequences for the unity of 
the “scientific Weltanschauung” of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

This latter fact permits some 
conclusions: On the one hand, the 
SED party leadership has accepted 
the reality of revisionism and poly- 
centrism in the Communist world 
system. On the other hand, the 
present economic situation in gen- 
eral and the complexity of a highly 
industrialized system in particular 
have made necessary new methods 
of planning, leadership, and social 
control. These are also demanded 
by the behavior of the working 
people, whose marked preference 
for Western standards of life has 
been especially evident since 1961. 
In this context it may be asserted 
that terror ag the characteristic in- 
strument of totalitarian social con- 
trol is giving way to what may be 
designated as authoritarian social 
control. A decisive instrument of 
this form of control is empirical 
sociological research. 


HISTORY IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


Kugene Varga: A Reluctant Conformist 


By Laszlo M. Tikos 


then a little-known Hungarian 

economist and historian 31 
years of age, published a long arti- 
cle attacking the historical and 
philosophical systems fashionable 
at the time and avowing that only 
Marxist theory seemed to offer a 
reasonable interpretation of man- 
kind’s history. In the half century 
since, up to his death last October, 
Varga produced some 700 addi- 
tional articles and books, yet his 
topic seldom changed. Neither did 
his approach to economic problems, 
which was rooted in _ practical 
everyday politics. From his student 
days onward (he graduated from 
the University of Budapest in 
1906), Varga was in the service of 
political parties which accepted the 
Marxist interpretation of history 
—first the Social Democratic Party 
and then the Communist Party. 


I 1910 Dr. Eugene Jené Varga, 


Mr. Tikos fled his native Hungary 
in the wake of the 1956 revolution. 
Now teaching Russian at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts (Am- 
herst), he will soon publish a full- 
length study on the late E. S. Varga. 


Most of his works were commis- 
sioned by these parties, or by organ- 
izations affiliated with them such 
as the Comintern, or by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 

Since the focus of Marxist in- 
terest was the revolution that was 
to abolish the capitalist society, 
the bulk of Varga’s writing neces- 
sarily dealt with this topic. He 
started to devote serious attention 
to the problem in the summer of 
1912, when unsuccessful attempts 
of the Social Democratic Party to 
obtain some power in the Hungar- 
ian parliamentary system through 
an electoral reform convinced him 
that only the abolishment of the 
whole capitalist system could bring 
about a change in the political life 
of his country. 

An important element of his 
theory of revolution evolved during 
World War I, when he became pre- 
occupied with the effect of war ef- 
forts on economic life. Varga 
observed that the anarchy of capi- 
talist production and distribution 
was greatly curbed through state 
interference in the economic 
sphere. He concluded that a social- 


ist economy should be structured 
along the lines of a war economy, 
although the aim of production 
would be different. If the capital- 
ist state could organize centralized 
production, why shouldn’t a social- 
ist system be able to do the same? 


urther aspects of his theory 
of revolution were shaped in 
the Hungarian Communist 
revolution of 1919. As Minister of 
Economy in the short-lived revo- 
lutionary dictatorship, he had a 
brief opportunity to apply in prac- 
tice his ideas concerning the organ- 
ization of a socialist economy. He 
was personally responsible for most 
of the economic measures of the 
dictatorship, including the national- 
ization of the banks, industry, food, 
and agriculture; the issuance of 
new paper money; and the introduc- 
tion of a labor obligation for every 
“class” of society. 

When the dictatorship was over- 
thrown after 100 days, Varga, to- 
gether with Bela Kun and others 
among the revolutionary leaders, 
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boarded a train for Austria. Here, 
in exile, he took stock of his experi- 
ences, writing one of his most sig- 
nificant works: Die wirtschafts- 
politischen Probleme der Prole- 
tardiktatur (Problems of the Eco- 
nomic Policy of the Proletarian 
Dictatorship). This analysis of re- 
sults and failures added another 
component to his theory of revolu- 
tion: the necessity of creating a 
proletarian dictatorship as a tran- 
sitional stage between capitalism 
and communism. Such a period 
would necessarily endure, he esti- 
mated, for “about one generation.” 
But he was flexible enough to add 
that the forms of a proletarian dic- 
tatorship might be different under 
different conditions, and even ex- 
pressed the hope that “terror 
would not be necessary every- 
where.” Discussing the “difficul- 
ties” of the Hungarian dictatorship 
in overcoming its economic prob- 
lems, he stressed his disappoint- 
ment in human nature and in the 
self-serving behavior of the people 
after the revolution. He com- 
plained, for example, that the 
workers’ commissars put in charge 
of production in nationalized fac- 
tories concentrated their efforts on 
keeping themselves, their relatives, 
and their friends in jobs not re- 
quiring physical labor; that the 
trade unions “kept up their old 
requirements against the new re- 
gime’’—i.e., demanded less work 
and more wages; and that the peas- 
ants showed their dissatisfaction 
with state requisitions by reducing 
production and returning to a prim- 
itive self-supplying economy. 

Varga was right in claiming that 
the Hungarian economy, after four 
years of war and a revolution, had 
been in very bad shape when the 
revolutionary dictatorship was in- 
stalled, but he was frank enough to 
admit that the economic measures 
of the dictatorship had only con- 
tributed to a further deterioration 
of production and the standard of 


1Vienna, 1920; 2nd edition pub- 
lished in Bibliothek der Kommuni- 
stischen Internationale, No. 8, Ham- 
burg, 1921. 
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living. Subsequently, his theory of 
revolution reflected his conviction 
that such a deterioration both in 
production and the living standard 
was unavoidable in the economic 
reorganization that must follow a 
Communist seizure of power. 

This phenomenon constituted a 
very serious problem in both ideo- 
logical and practical terms. It was 
Varga’s belief—in deviation from 
Marx, but in accord with Lenin 
(though Varga’s conclusions were 
reached independently ?)—that a 
proletarian revolution takes place 
not because of an “objective iron 
law of history,” but because of a 
subjective factor: the will of the 
proletariat to fight for a better life. 
Sinee the proletariat cannot im- 
prove its lot under capitalist condi- 
tions, it will overthrow the capital- 
ist society in the hope of an imme- 
diate improvement in living condi- 
tions. This expectation, however, is 
doomed to frustration, for the rea- 
sons mentioned. Thus, it is possible 
that the proletariat, disappointed 
with the meager economic achieve- 
ments of the dictatorship, will turn 
its back on the Communists and re- 
direct its hopes for better living 
conditions toward the bourgeoisie, 
“as happened in Hungary.” * 


To avow the inevitability of 
postrevolutionary economic decline 
was, Varga acknowledged, bad 
propaganda for the proletarian 
revolution, especially in view of the 
1922 famine in Russia.* For tacti- 
cal reasons he had to play this 
proposition down, but as an econo- 
mist he was convinced of the cor- 
rectness of his view. And indeed, 


2In 1956 Varga stated that he had 
not met Lenin until 1920 and had 
not read his works at the time he 
formulated his theory of revolution. 
See foreword to 2nd edition of his A 
magyar kartellek (The Hungarian 
Cartels), Budapest, Szikra, 1956, p. 
5. (This work was first published in 
1912.) 

3 Varga, Die wirtschaftspolitischen 
Probleme . . ., 2nd edition, p. 4. 

4See Varga’s comments at the 
Fourth Comintern Congress, held at 
Moscow in November 1922: Protokoll 
des IV. Kongresses der Kommuni- 
stischen Internationale, Hamburg, 
1923, pp. 53-69. 


the history of economic develop- 
ment in every Communist country 
from the Soviet Union through 
Cuba, the Soviet emphasis on the 
necessity of “catching up and sur- 
passing,” the announcement of 
“soulash” communism by Khru- 
shchev, all testify to the correctness 
of Varga’s observations. 


esides his emphasis on the 

“subjective” human factor 

over the “objective” eco- 
nomic factors causing revolution, 
Varga also revised another aspect 
of Marx’s theory of revolution. In 
a view similar to Lenin’s but again 
arrived at independently, he as- 
serted that the most opportune time 
for revolution was during or after 
international wars, when the au- 
thority of the capitalist state was 
weakened through general disor- 
ganization.’ This revision of Marx, 
just as the first, had crucial impli- 
cations. If war was a good time for 
revolution, then the proletariat had 
nothing to fear from a new war 
(this is the Chinese Communists’ 
idea today, and in this respect they 
are now closer to Lenin than their 
comrades in Moscow). Varga also 
hinted at the probability that cer- 
tain areas of the world not involved 
in the war would not have revolu- 
tions, by implication contradicting 
the Marxist thesis of simultaneous 
world revolution. After 1920, in the 
course of further studies of the 
world economy undertaken for the 
Comintern, Varga concluded that a 
stabilization of the world capital- 
istic system was in progress and 
that Soviet Russia would remain 
the sole, isolated land of proletarian 
dictatorship “until the next cri- 
sis.’ ® Yet the Communist Party 


5 Varga, Die Krise der kapitalis- 
tischen Weltwirtschaft (The Crisis of 
the Capitalistic World Economy), 
Hamburg, 1921. 

6 Varga, “Die wirtschaftlichen 
Grundlagen des Imperialismus der 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nordame- 
rika” (The Economic Foundations of 
Imperialism of the United States of 
North America), Die Kommunis- 
tische Internationale, No. 17, 1921. 


could not wait idly for the “next 
crisis’; and so, to console his com- 
rades in the Comintern, Varga in 
1924 “discovered” a new phenome- 
non in the development of capital- 
ism. It consisted of a “permanent 
crisis” in the capitalist system from 
which there was no hope of recov- 
ery, even if a temporary stabiliza- 
took place.’ Stalin incorporated this 
theory into Soviet dogma at the 
16th Party Congress in 1930, and 
ever since the Soviet political econ- 
omists have talked of the “general 
crisis” of capitalism as distinct 
from a particular “present crisis.” 
The convenience of this dualism is 
obvious: the morale of believers 
caught in the crush of capitalism 
could be kept up while the final 
“present crisis’ was postponed in- 
definitely. 


he departure from the Marx- 

ist dictum making ripe indus- 

trial development an “objec- 
tive” prerequisite of proletarian 
revolution also had considerable 
consequences. First and foremost it 
created a crucial dilemma concern- 
ing countries where some 80 percent 
of the population belonged to the 
peasantry, whose century-old dream 
was-the parceling up of the estate 
owners’ land. If the revolutionaries 
were to support land distribution, 
they might secure the immediate 
political backing of the peasants, 
but they would create a new class of 
private proprietors, or objects of 
expropriation, and would lose con- 
trol over the food supply to the 
cities. On the other hand, should 
they “nationalize” the big estates, 
they might lose the political sup- 
port of the peasants, which could 
be just as fatal for the revolution. 
In 1918 Varga was commissioned 
by the Hungarian Social Demo- 
cratic Party to make a study of 
this problem, and he opted for land 
distribution. But in 1919 he had 
to accept the decision of the radical 


7Varga, Aufstieg oder Niedergang 
des Kapitalismus (Rise or Decline of 
Capitalism), Hamburg, 1924, p. 15. 


majority to “nationalize” rather 
than distribute the land. The solu- 
tion did not work, exactly as Varga 
had predicted. For tactical reasons, 
however, Varga defended the latter 
course in his book of 1920.8 

Not long afterward, in the course 
of defending the Soviet regime’s 
“New Economic Policy” against the 
“Leftists” in the Comintern, Varga 
came to the conclusion that the 
1919 failure in Hungary as well as 
the NEP in Russia were no acci- 
dental phenomena, but the logical 
consequence of the character of the 
revolution; and that an NEP 
period—especially insofar as con- 
cessions to the peasants were con- 
cerned—would be necessary in any 
Communist dictatorship established 


in societies similar to those of 


Hungary and Russia.® This recog- 
nition of the peasant problem was 
to have great significance for the 
East European Communist parties 
after 1945, when—with Soviet as- 
sistance—they succeeded in assum- 
ing power. As a rule, they first 
declared themselves in favor of the 
distribution of land to gain the 
political support of the peasantry; 
then, when their power apparatus 
became strong enough, they collec- 
tivized the countryside in order to 
gain control over agricultural pro- 
duction. (A _ similar Communist 
tactic is now observable in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. ) 


arga was a man deeply com- 
mitted to the Communist 
cause from his youth on, and 
he remained loyal to his conviction 
throughout his life. He was com- 
mitted, but nonconformist—or, at 
the least, not happy to have to con- 
form. This was manifest in his 


8 Varga, Die wirtschaftspolitischen 
Probleme ..., 2nd edition, p. 17; 
also in Die Agrarfrage in der ungar- 
ischen proletarischen Revolution 
(The Agrarian Question in the 
Hungarian Proletarian Revolution), 
Reichenberg, 1921. 

®Varga, Sozialismus und Kapita- 
lismus in Sowjetrussland (Socialism 
and Capitalism in Soviet Russia), 
Leipzig, 1921, p. 10. 


numerous debates and humiliations 
in the Soviet Union, where noncon- 
formism in matters of dogma is 
even today viewed as the cardinal 
sin. Varga’s basic attitude in ideo- 
logical discussions was consistent 
from the beginning. In 1924, in a 
debate with a Russian Communist 
about some theoretical questions 
related to agricultural matters, 
Varga wrote: 


I comply unconditionally with the 
discipline of the party in respect to 
every practical political question: 
but even references to Lenin will 
not hinder me from defending my 
theoretical position as long as I 
am convinced of its correctness.’ 


In answer to the “impatient” revo- 
lutionaries who accused him of 
being too “soft” on capitalism 
(among them, Bela Kun), Varga 
wrote in 1925: 


In our reports on world econom- 
ics, we have repeatedly pointed out 
that there is an immanent and 
definite tendency toward stabiliza- 
tion in the capitalist economy. Fre- 
quently this was held against us by 
certain comrades who did not even 
want to hear about a certain sta- 
bilization, and who, in their “revo- 
lutionary impatience’ wanted to see 
the crush of capitalism in the fu- 
ture. Particularly at the Third and 
Fourth Congresses of the Comin- 
tern, I was called a “Rightist,” and 
“Opportunist.” Unjustly! There is 
no “rightist” or “leftist” analysis. 
There is only a “correct” or “incor- 
rect” analysis, a “‘correct” or “in- 
correct” perspective. One might 
consider oneself an excellent revolu- 
tionary, because, at all times, one 
wished for the victory of the prole- 
tariat in the immediate future; but 
a successful revolutionary policy 
can be achieved only on the basis 


10 Inprekorr, 1924, No. 169, p. 825 
(a triweekly Comintern publication 
produced in German, French and 
English, published in Berlin in 1922, 
in Vienna in 1923, and again in Ber- 
lin from 1926 to 19382; references 
here are to the German edition). 
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of a correct analysis, corresponding 
to the facts. 


Always true to this outlook, 
Varga in 1946 published a book on 
the subject of postwar changes in 
the capitalist economy, expressing 
views that enraged the Soviet Com- 
munist leadership.12 In essence, he 
predicted that despite the tremen- 
dous destruction and disorganiza- 
tion caused by the war, there would 
be no opportunity for Communist 
revolutions in Europe because of 
American interference in European 
affairs. The US, he pointed out, 
was confronted with a crisis of 
overproduction, while war-devas- 
tated Europe faced a crisis of un- 
derproduction. The solution for the 
United States would be to deposit 
its surplus goods in Europe, which 
would happily absorb any quantity 
available. For this reason, Varga 
felt the Communists would not 
stand a chance to effect successful 
revolutions. This viewpoint ac- 
corded both with Varga’s earlier 
theory about the causes and condi- 
tions of proletarian revolution, and 
with the actual economic situation 
of the world. The declaration of the 
Marshall Plan in 1947 served to 
prove the basic validity of Varga’s 
analysis. 

Stalin and the Soviet Commu- 
nist leadership of course accused 
Varga of offering advice to the 
enemy on how to prevent a wide- 
spread Communist revolution, and 
they counteracted with the 1947 
Cominform resolution avowing the 


11 Inprekorr, 1925, No. 77, p. 1017. 

12 Varga, Izmeneniia v eknomike 
kapitalisticheskikh stran v rezultate 
wtoroi mirovoi voiny (Changes in the 
Economy of the Capitalistic Coun- 
tries as a Result of the Second World 
War), Moscow-Leningrad, 1946. Sub- 
sequent editions of the work were 
revised to purge the work of its origi- 
nal thesis. 
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opposite of Varga’s thesis; *° at the 
same time they compelled the East 
European countries not to accept 
the Marshall Plan, promoting the 
Communist take-over of Eastern 
Europe under the shadow of Soviet 
guns. 

There were times when Varga 
could get away with his theories, 
but more often he could not. In 
such cases, he had to practice the 
byzantine art of self-humiliation— 
and this, after longer or shorter 
periods of resistance he always did. 
Following the above developments 
he fell into complete disgrace: his 
Institute for World Economics and 
World Politics, of which he had 
been Director for more than 20 
years, was abolished and its periodi- 
cal suspended from _ publication. 
Though he tried, with the aid of 
certain colleagues, to defend his 
stance in a series of ensuing de- 
bates, relentless pressure from the 
authorities eventually forced him 
to produce a “mea culpa” in March 
1949.14 Of this and other recanta- 
tions, one can only comment that 
within the limits of his commit- 
ment, Varga was a realist who 
probably considered that he was 
giving his best service to the cause 
by staying alive—to witness, later, 
the correctness of his predictions. 
His aims, after all, were not differ- 
ent from those of his fellow Com- 
munists; it was only his means 
and methods that sometimes dif- 
fered. In many cases, however, this 
meant the difference between brutal 
Stalinism and a more realistic, 
more tolerant policy. 

For several years after 1949, 


13 Bolshevik (Moscow), 1947, No. 
30, pp. 10-26. 

14 Varga, “Protiv reformistkovo 
napravleniia v rabotakh ob imperi- 
alizme” (Against the Reformist Trend 
in Works About Imperialism), Vo- 
Pe Ekonomiki, No. 3, 1949, pp. 77- 


Varga remained in relative obscu- — 
rity, although he did produce two 
revised versions of his 1946 work 
(in 1953 and 1957). Not until 1959 
was he fully “rehabilitated,” in a 
tribute published on the occasion 
of his 80th birthday.1® From then 
until his death he remained the 
“rand old man” of Soviet economic 
research on the capitalistic world. 


n person, Varga was a short, 

shy, quiet man—an academi- 

cian who was never really at 
ease among any of his comrades, in- 
cluding Bela Kun, Zinoviev, Bu- 
kharin or Stalin. Perhaps he was 
most sympathetic to Trotsky, but 
to Varga’s good fortune their rela- 
tionship was limited to the early 
1920’s when Trotsky’s name was 
not yet anathema. Ruth Fischer 
once said that he was “a fearful 
little man, a living statistic who 
did not care about the bitter fight 
within the Hungarian Communist 
Party and the Comintern, but de- 
voted himself entirely to his eco- 
nomic research.” This was prob- 
ably the reason for—as well as the 
price of—his survival through all 
the purges. 

If, in the way a man dies there 
is something characteristic of the 
way he has led his life, then Varga’s 
death certainly was characteristic: 
he died on October 8, 1964, when 
people in the know were already 
watching for the un-news about 
Khrushchev. Thus, Varga, even in 
death, remained in second place be- 
hind his politician comrades. 


15 Pravda, Nov. 7. 1959; see also 
Izvestia Akademii Nauk SSSR, Ot- 
delenie ekonomiki i prava (Report of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, De- 
partment of Economics and Law), 
No. 1, 1960. 

16 Lae Monat (Berlin), April 1949, 
p. 45. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are 
welcome to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. (Please note: Subscription 
orders or inquiries should be ad- 
dressed according to instructions 
on the front inside cover.) 


Khrushchev and 
Kremlinology 


To THE EpiToRS: Khrushchev’s 
overthrow and the conclusions to be 
drawn from it, when analyzed in 
connection with the recent contro- 
versy in Problems of Communism 
on “Khrushchev’s Power” (Nos. 5 
and 6, 1963, and No. 3, 1964) reveal 
a number of important points. For 
example, in light of the fact of 
Khrushchev’s deposal, it is interest- 
ing to see why some of the par- 
ticipating writers agreed that the 
Soviet dictator was in no danger 
from direct conspiratorial chal- 
lenges against his regime. Profes- 
sor Griffith asked whether, in view 
of the eventual defeat of all of 
Khrushchev’s previous foes, “Khru- 
shchev’s batting average (is) likely 
‘to encourage further challenges.”’ 
He referred to “security precau- 
tions” taken by Khrushchev (“With 
the KGB in the wings, how could 
such a conspiracy form without 
Khrushchev knowing about it?’’). 
Mr. Allison discussed Khrushchev’s 
power to “reshuffle the Central 
Committee, its Secretariat and the 
Presidium” to get rid of any possi- 
ble foe. 

Of course, it would be silly to 
chastise any of the writers for not 
“predicting” Khrushchev’s fall. But 
in view of the above points, all mili- 
tating against a successful conspir- 
acy, we must ask, “Why did a con- 


spiracy nevertheless succeed?” I 
think that two main conclusions 
can be drawn: (1) the 1957 anti- 
party plot did represent an impor- 
tant turning point to the extent 
that leadership questions were de- 
cided by a majority vote (of the 
top echelons, at least); that this 
precedent was almost certainly used 
many times during the years 1957- 
64 to defeat Khrushchev on certain 
issues; that it was used to over- 
throw Khrushchev this time; and 
that therefore (2) barring a return 
to either the total subordination of 
the Presidium or to large-scale 
terror (both used by Stalin to pro- 
tect his absolute power), the fate 
of any future Soviet dictator will 
be uncertain, despite any precau- 
tions such as packing the whole 
government and party apparat with 
his men. 

Khrushchev’s fall may indicate 
that it is impossible to retain one- 
man rule over a totalitarian state 
indefinitely without a Stalinist-type 
system. For the dynamics of power 
lead even the dictator’s protégés 
eventually to act against him if 
they are given the power to do so. 
Now, the Soviet leadership may 
have to ponder the choice of either 
some sort of collective leadership, 
a succession of strong men whose 
terms of office would be limited by 
intra-party conspiracy, or perhaps 
even a return to Stalinist measures 
against opposition. Of course, “‘col- 
lective leadership,” as long as it re- 
tains the one-party framework, can 
be just as effective as one-man rule 
in denying freedom to the popula- 
tion at large. But the example of 
Khrushchev’s overthrow will most 
likely prove contagious, and the 
possibility of a short-term succes- 
sion of strong men would certainly 
have a detrimental effect on the 
stability of the system.as a whole. 


STEVEN J. KELMEN 
Great Neck, New York 


The Russians 


Who Rule Russia 


TO THE EDITORS: I wish to make a 
few comments about S. Bialer’s 
article, “How Russians Rule 
Russia” (September-October 1964). 

It is unfortunate that the author 
did not attempt to expand his Table 
I to indicate, for instance, next to 
the column showing the percent- 
ages of CPSU membership for each 
nationality in the USSR, a column 
showing the percentage of each na- 
tionality belonging to the party. By 
examining this second column, pro- 
vided below, we might see the other 
side of the coin: 


% of 
CPSU 
Member- % of 
ship Nationals 

Nationality 1959-61 in CPSU 
Russian 63.0 5.2 
Ukrainian 14.5 et § 
Belorussian 3.0 3.5 
Uzbek 1.5 Za 
Kazakh 1.5 4.0 
Azerbaid- 

zhanian 7. 3.5 
Armenian ai 5.6 
Georgian 1.8 6.1 
Lithuanian 0.5 1.8 
Moldavian 0.3  Y 
Latvian 0.4 2.0 
Tadzhik 0.4 2 
Turkmen 0.3 2.6 
Estonian 0.3 2.4 
Kirgiz 0.3 Dink 
Others 8.9 4.0 
Average USSR 4.9 


A comparison of the two columns 
shows that while the Russian Com- 
munists still maintain an over- 
whelming majority in the party, the 
percentage of all Russians belong- 
ing to the party is only slightly 
above the USSR average, and below 
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that of the Georgians and Armen- 
ians, who appear to be considerably 
out of proportion to their share in 
total party membership. This dis- 
proportion is also true of the rest 
of the nationalities, with the ex- 
ception of the Ukrainians and small 
minorities dispersed throughout 
the country. It is, therefore, highly 
erroneous to say that Russians rule 
Russia (RSFSR) or, least of all, 
the USSR. Had the author said 
“How Russian Communists Rule 
Russia,” there would be no argu- 
ment on this particular point, but 
to identify 5.2 percent of the Rus- 
sians (or 6-8 percent of the adult 
Russians) with the rest of (92- 
94%) adult Rusisans is to flout the 
Taets. cen 

The same goes for Mr. Bialer’s 
statement that “throughout its his- 
tory, the Soviet regime has operated 
within the framework of Tsarist 
national expansion.” This is a 
dangerous oversimplification of 
communism. The Tsarist national 
expansion had its limits and the 
natural counterbalance on the part 
of the other equally nationalistic 
countries. Suffice it to say that 
there are millions on this side of 
the Iron Curtain who would be 


willing today to welcome Soviet. 


troops as “liberators,’ something 
that would have been impossible 
under the Tsars. Soviet expansion 
knows no boundaries or other limi- 
tations. It is messianic in nature 
and has the conquest of the whole 
world as its goal. 

The author’s reference to the 
Soviet regime’s policy of ‘““Russian- 
ization” is equally misleading. The 
situation is much more complicated 
than one would think. At first, the 
Soviet regime downgraded every- 
thing Russian. Since the 1930’s, it 
has courted the Russians and re- 
lied less on the representatives of 
other national minorities in top 
echelons of the party. At the same 
time, the regime has made exten- 
sive attempts to establish its “legit- 
imacy” by building a bridge with 
the past, by preaching Russian 
patriotism to the Russians and 
Soviet patriotism to national mi- 
norities, with the Russians being 
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presented as “big brothers”... . 
This line, however, has been sub- 
ordinated to the one of total Soviet- 
ization embracing all nationali- 
ties ... What Russian reading 
fare the national minorities are 
given for instance, is not Dos- 
toevsky but Marx and Lenin, plus 
an array of Soviet writers... . 

The present identification of the 
entire Russian nation with Russian 
Communists is staggering. We use 
the word “Russian” when the word 
“Soviet” or “Communist” should be 
used. ... 


ALEXANDER V. CHUKAYEFF 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. BIALER REPLIES: Mr. Chuka- 
yeff’s letter touches upon questions 
that are not directly related to the 
subject of my article. My article 
dealt with the national composition 
of the Soviet leadership group, 
while Mr. Chukayeff addresses him- 
self to questions such as _ repre- 
sentation of Soviet nationality 
groups in the CPSU, Russification, 
Sovietization, and so on. It did not 
seem possible—nor indeed neces- 
sary—for me to express opinions 
on all these matters, and by the 
same token I see no need to com- 
ment on them now. As regards the 
subject of my article, I see one 
objection on Mr. Chukayeff’s part: 
It is wrong, he says, to claim that 
Russians rule Russia; but he would 
not disagree with the statement 
that Russian Communists rule 
Russia. Let me, then, correct what 
may well have been an omission on 
my part, and state that I completely, 
unequivocally, and without reserva- 
tions agree that the Russians who 
rule Russia are Communists. 


Marx and Communism 


To THE EpITors: In the article 
“The New Treason of the Clerks” 
(September-October 1964, p. 28), 
I found mentioned ‘“‘the Communist 
critic Norberto Bobbio.” I confess 
that I was rather amazed, since— 
as any other Italian—I was con- 


vinced that Prof. Bobbio is a critic 
of communism from a liberal point 
of view, which is not exactly the 
same as to be a “Communist 
critic.”” I would like to know what 


: 


| 


evidence exists of Prof. Bobbio’s — 


affiliation to the Communist Party. 

After all, Prof. Bobbio is no ob- 
scure man indeed, at least in Italy. 
A prominent member of the Turin 
Law School (facolta di Giurispru- 


denza), he is well known also as a — 


writer whose political sympathies 
are usually considered nearer to so- 
cialism than to communism. And 
I suspect that the adjective “Com- 
munist” does not have a flattering 
meaning in an American maga- 
Zine Gaels 


GIORGIO SPINI 

Professor of Modern History 
University of Florence 
Florence, Italy 


Mr. DEMAITRE REPLIES: The refer- 
ence to Professor Bobbio as a Com- 
munist was due to (1) the fact that 
his article appeared in Paese Sera, 
a publication that follows consist- 
ently the Communist line; and (2) 
the general tone of his article, 
which reflected a rather strong 
commitment to Marxist ideology. 
What Professor Bobbio suggests in 
his review of Enzo Paci’s book is 
indeed an “integration” of Husser- 
lian philosophy into Marxism 
rather than the contrary since, in 


Professor Bobbio’s opinion, ‘““Marx- | 


ism does not need any philosophical 
foundation of presuppositions.” 
When it comes to finer points of 
philosophy, the dividing line be+ 
tween party allegiance and philo- 
sophical commitment to Marxist 
thought becomes somewhat blurred. 
I would also like to add that, in its 
November 7, 1964, issue, Rinascita, 
an official organ of the Italian Com- 
munist party, publishes a letter in 
which Professor Bobbio proposes 
the setting-up of “a great single 
party of the workers’ movement,” 
adding that “we need your (the 
Communists’) strength.” However, 
the reference to Professor Bobbio 
as a Communist was erroneous, 
and it is regretted. 
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wrote Professor Harold Berman in an essay 

published in 1948, “was ... a spirit of nihil- 
ism on the one hand, and of apocalypticism on the other 
—of ruthless destruction of everything prerevolutionary, 
and of glorious transition to a new order of equality and 
freedom without law.” This spirit, of course, owed every- 
thing to the utopianism of Marxist thought—apotheosized 
in Lenin’s State and Revolution—which held law to be 
an instrument of coercion wielded by the ruling class in 
the interest of preserving its power over the rest of so- 
ciety. During the transitory period of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” law would be used by the new rulers 
in order to destroy the enemies of the Revolution. With 
the disappearance of classes and of the state, law too 
would disappear. 


ltd Vhe spirit of Soviet law . . . from 1917 to 1921,” 


As we all know, the state in Russia has not disappeared, 
and the classless society is still as far off now as it was 
45 years ago. Nor has there been any sign, of course, 
of the withering away of law. In fact, there may well 
have been more laws published in the USSR since the 
1920’s than in any other modern industrial country. Yet 
to speak of the administration of justice—or, certainly, 
of the “rule of law’’—in the Soviet Union under Stalin’s 
dictatorship is to mock the very meaning of these terms. 
Both in the letter and in the spirit, Soviet law has been 
strictly subordinated to the political will of the Commu- 
nist Party; it was bent, reinterpreted, employed to justify 
some the most shocking miscarriages of justice in the 
20th Century (e.g., the terror of the 1930’s) ; and it was 
used to formalize whatever political and social policy the 
party had been following at any given moment (for case 
studies see the articles on labor law and family law in 
this issue). 


With the death of Stalin came a revulsion against 
Stalinism. This revulsion, which soon was translated into 
concrete political and institutional changes, applied to law 
as much as to virtually all other sectors of public life in 
the USSR. The worst abuses of justice were eliminated, 
and attempts were launched to make Soviet legality not 
only less arbitrary, but also more humane. 


As a number of articles in this issue clearly demon- 
strate, the path traversed over the past decade or so has 
not been all forward. Not only have many aspects of Sta- 
linist justice been allowed to remain on the statute books, 
but new legal institutions, completely at variance with the 
accepted norms of justice in liberal societies, have 
emerged in recent years (e.g., see articles by Messrs. 
Schapiro, Lipson, and Boiter). How the balance sheet of 
all these developments is to be assessed the reader him- 
self will have to judge. Our aim has been to present what 
we believe is one of the most important keys to an under- 
standing of Soviet society past and present—as well as of 
the trends that will determine its future. 


—The Editors 


Introduction 


Prospects for the 
Rule of Law 


By Leonard Schapiro 


he death of Stalin set in motion a great 
wave of enthusiasm—in words, if not in deeds 
—for the reform of Soviet law. In fact, the 
fashion for “liberalism” in law reform con- 
siderably antedated the official denunciation of 
Stalin in 1956. But concrete results were rather 
slower to materialize than some of the promises 
had suggested. Even so, the special powers of 
the MVD were abolished in 1953; the powers 
of the procurators were extended and redefined 
in 1955; and in 1958 the long-awaited new 
codes of criminal law and procedure were 
initiated with the enactment by the Supreme 
Soviet of the ‘Fundamental Principles” on 
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which they were to be modelled. These ‘“Funda- 
mental Principles,” though far from perfect, 
were a very considerable improvement on any- 
thing hitherto enacted in the Soviet Union on 
criminal law and procedure and, if imple- 
mented, could have provided the basis for some 
kind of civilized legal practice. Some of the 
studies in this issue will serve to illustrate just 
how little these principles have actually been 
observed in some cases. 

It is perhaps difficult for dictators to get ac- 
customed to the idea that the main purpose of 
the law is, in fact, to make their task more 
difficult. The CPSU, in particular, has a long 
tradition of treating law as something to be 
disregarded whenever necessary—which is the 
practical manifestation of the party’s theoreti- 
cal position on the subordination of law to 
party policy, discussed by Professor Kamenka 


' For a summary and discussion of the ‘Fundamental 
Principles,” see the author’s article, “Judicial Practice 
and Legal Reform,” in Survey (London) July-Septem- 
ber 1959. 
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elsewhere in this issue. Khrushchev and his 
associates seem to have had a genuine enough 
intention to clean up the Augean stables of 
Stalinism in the realm of law as well as in 
other fields. They were, however, faced with 
a number of strong pressures tempting them 
to disregard the law and to resort to the old- 
fashioned practices which we usually associate 
with the government of the USSR: a tradition 
of lawlessness; a growing crime rate which 
the USSR shares with other postwar industrial 
countries; a growing wave of “speculation,” 
which is often merely a pejorative term for 
the attempts of the more enterprising to sur- 
vive in the face of the inefficiency of an over- 
bureaucratized system; and the pressure of the 
party apparatchiki to be allowed to continue 
their traditional practices for fear that the 
whole system would otherwise crash about 
their ears. Much of the material studied in the 
accompanying articles is in fact devoted to the 
retrograde developments which in so many 
instances have followed upon the promising 
legislation of Christmas Day, 1958. These de- 
velopments can be summarized quite briefly. 


of all, the experience of the past six 
years has shown that once the authorities are 
determined to do so, there still is nothing to 
prevent them from flagrantly flouting their 
own laws. Professor Grzybowski deals later 
with a case in which a law imposing the death 
penalty for certain economic crimes was 
retroactively applied to a crime committed be- 
fore the passage of the law. What is so shock- 
ing about this case, in this author’s view, is not 
only that it was in direct violation to the 
Fundamental Principles of 1958, but that 
judges, procurators, the bar and the party all 
cooperated to perpetrate this barbarity with- 
out—so far as one knows—a word of protest 
from anyone. 

In the absence of full reporting of court cases 
in the Soviet Union, it is impossible to say how 
frequent cases of this nature have been, but 
it would appear from the publicity occasionally 
given to one of them, or at any rate tolerated 
by the party authorities, that there are still 
many Soviet judges and procurators who treat 
the law and legal machinery as adjuncts of ad- 
ministrative policy. The weekly economic organ 
of the Central Committee carried an article 
some months ago criticizing a case in which a 
young woman, guilty—according to the express 
terms of the indictment itself—of nothing more 
than carelessness, had been sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment for theft. The judge who 


had sentenced her, when approached by the re- 
porter who wrote the article, expressed in- 
nocent surprise that the woman was still in 
jail. He had ‘naturally’ sentenced her for 
theft, he explained, because there had been a 
local campaign against embezzlement in prog- 
ress, “‘but the Supreme Court ought to have 
put us right.” ” 

Another major retrograde step from the 
1958 position has been the extensive develop- 
ment of what Professor Leon Lipson (see his 
article in this issue) has happily called the 
“Non-Courts and Impolice’—referring to the 
semi-administrative tribunals and procedures 
by means of which the Soviet authorities are 
attempting to deal with those whose anti-social 
behavior the system condemns, such as the 
idlers, the parasites, the work-shy, and so 
forth. One can recognize the magnitude of the 
problem facing the authorities in this area 
without sympathizing with the means they are 
employing to deal with it. It is obvious to any 
lawyer that procedures of this kind (with 
which Mr. Albert Boiter is also concerned in 
his article) are open to the gravest abuses. 
Where there are no strict legal safeguards and 
procedure is what is euphemistically called 
“informal,” the subjective element and the pri- 
vate vendetta become apparent before long. 
The account of the Brodsky case, recently pub- 
lished in the New Leader thanks to the courage 
of the Soviet journalist who made it available 
outside the USSR, is an example of what can 
go on in these ‘“‘non-courts.” It is only fair to 
observe that many Soviet lawyers share in the 
disapproval of these procedures, and they have 
apparently been able to exercise sufficient pres- 
sure to get a majority of anti-parasite cases 
transferred to the regular People’s Courts from 
the folk-meetings provided for by the statutes 
as an alternative procedure. (Hopefully, some 
of the regular court judges have a little more 
sense of proper judicial behavior, or a little 
more civic courage, than the lady who tried 
Brodsky.) The Soviet press has also on oc- 
casion singled out for criticism—and, one 
hopes, for restitution—particularly scandalous 
cases of abuse of the anti-parasite procedure 
for motives of private vendetta. 


A third retrograde step has been the ex- 


tension of the death penalty during 1961-62 to 
a wide range of crimes for which no civilized 


2 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, (Moscow), August 15, 


1964, p. 38. 
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penal system today applies this penalty. All 
in all, in the course of eleven months, capital 
punishment was extended to almost as many 
offenses, including bribery and illegal currency 
transactions (a full list is found in Professor 
Grzybowski’s article). It is idle to justify this 
severity in penal policy as connected in some 
way with the “socialist” policy of the Soviet 
state—unless it is the intention of the au- 
thorities to depopulate the country by shooting 
the “non-socialists,” whose offenses are very 
often dictated simply by their strong desire to 
escape the meshes of bureaucratic control 
which the state wishes to impose upon every 
one of its citizens. The treatment of economic 
crimes in the Soviet Union has recently been 
the object of a study by the International 
Commission of Jurists. This study concludes 
that the “concentration of law and propaganda 
on the suppression of economic crimes evi- 
denced a serious modern malaise in Soviet so- 
ciety,” and that “private enterprise, honest 
and dishonest, but in both cases illegal, has 
been carried on in the very heart of public 
enterprises.’ The report also concludes, in view 
of the disproportionate number of Jews sen- 
tenced to death for economic crimes, that anti- 
semitism “is possibly being used by the Soviet 
authorities as a weapon to render unpopular 
economic offenses.” * 

Finally, among the retrograde developments 
of the past few years must be mentioned the 
Committees of Party and State Control, set 
up at the end of 1964.4 This vast machine ex- 
tends throughout the country and has unlimited 
disciplinary powers—ranging from reprimand 
to dismissal and not subject to appeal—over 
state employees (a wide category in the 
USSR) considered guilty of dishonesty or lesser 
malpractices. The control committees can also 
initiate criminal prosecutions and/or party 
disciplinary procedures. Except in cases where 
criminal prosecution results, there is no super- 
vision by the courts, or indeed by anybody 
else, to ensure that the procedure is not being 
abused for improper ends. The existence, 
as an adjunct to the control committees 
proper, of a vast nationwide network of ‘‘com- 
mittees for cooperation” drawn from members 
of the public and under strict party control 
makes the possibility of such abuse for private 
or political motives only too likely. 


* Journal of the International Commission of Jurists, 
Vol. 5, No. 1 (Summer 1964), pp. 3-47. 

‘See Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika, Vol. 5, 1964, 
pp. 303-09, for the text of the Decree of December 20, 
1962. For a detailed discussion of the new control ma- 
chinery, see Howard A. Swearer, “Who Controls 
Whom?” Problems of Communism, No. 4, 1963, p. 46. 
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uite apart from these retrogressions 
from the promising beginnings of 1958, there 
are inherent in the Soviet legal and constitu- 
tional systems certain built-in defects which 
particularly lend themselves to abuses for ad- 
ministrative purposes. There is a delusion 
among some Western writers that the Soviet 
legal and constitutional systems are “all right” 
on paper, but are merely not observed in prac- 
tice. The trouble is, however, that they are 
far from “all right” on paper, and there are 
many ways in which the new Soviet leaders— 
if such should be their intention—could institu- 
tionally improve the constitution, which is now 
in process of revision. For one thing, the 
“human rights” provisions will remain worth- 
less so long as there exists no method by which 
the Soviet citizen can call upon the courts to 
enforce them. This requires, first, some form 
of judicial review, some method by which laws 
and administrative acts which contravene the 
constitution can be set aside by the courts; 
and secondly, some method by which the 
courts can be invoked to constrain officials who 
evade the constitution. 


It goes without saying that such a develop- 
ment in the USSR remains improbable unless 
and until the Soviet party and state authorities 
recognize the need for an independent judiciary 
—and this means judges who not only are 
independent of actual party pressure at all 
levels, but who (unlike some of those referred 
to above) are sufficiently convinced of their 
independence to go against what they believe 
to be the “climate of opinion,’’ even where no 
actual pressure has been brought to bear on 
them. There would also have to be some kind 
of constitutional court—the new Yugoslav Con- 
stitution, incidentally, contains a provision for 
such a court and, by this fact alone, is well 
in advance of the constitutions of the other 
“socialist” states. Under the Soviet Constitu- 
tion as it now stands, as Mr. Ginsburgs rightly 
points out in his article, the state alone re- 
mains the sole source of all rights enjoyed by 
the individual; and what the state can bestow 
it can also take away. It is impossible for 
these rights to be secure unless and until the 
state is prepared, in the interests of legal 
order, to create some more solid basis for that 
security. 

The weakness of the constitutional position 
is not the only obstacle to the development of 
the rule of law, though it is probably the most 
important one. I should be inclined to list 
three more: First and foremost, there is the 


present inquisitorial system of preliminary in- 
vestigation of crimes—not peculiar, be it said, 
only to the Soviet legal system—under which, 
when once the indictment is framed at the 
conclusion of an investigation, the court in- 
evitably tends to become little more than a 
rubber stamp. Secondly, there is the absence 
of a judicial] tradition in the Soviet Union. 
What of such a tradition had been built up 
before 1917, in the very restricted area of 
action permitted to it, was virtually destroyed 
by Lenin and the Bolsheviks as one of their 
first actions, and very little of it remains. The 
ethics of judicial behavior, the presumption of 
innocence, the rule of natural law against the 
retrospective application of legislation—all 
these and like aspects of Western judicial tradi- 
tion seem to be alien to judges and lawyers in 
Soviet conditions. These habits come of long 
practice and cannot be induced either by pious 
exhortations or by decrees. And finally, there 
is the low status of the Soviet advocate, to which 
Mr. Bilinsky draws attention in his article. 
Whatever the popular attitude towards the 
lawyer, in the eyes of the authorities he is still 
an object of suspicion and contempt rather than 
respect. Yet without a courageous and inde- 
pendent bar of established social status, no real 
development of the rule of law is conceivable in 
any society. 


‘a picture, however, is not all black. The 


worst that can happen to the rule of law in a 
totalitarian state is what happened under 
Stalin: the constant and systematic practice 
of the most flagrant illegality, accompanied by 
a carefully-drilled, obedient and sycophantic 
chorus of public men, including practicing and 
academic lawyers, boasting that the most per- 
fect legality in the world was to be found in the 
Soviet Union. This is very far from being the 
situation today. There is still a good deal of 
illegality, to be sure, but it is nothing to com- 
pare with what went on under Stalin. There is 
also a good deal of criticism, and this gives rise 
to some hope of further improvement in the 
future. 

It is true that diatribes against illegality 
started already in Lenin’s day, though it was 
Lenin himself who created (and, so far as one 
knows, never disapproved) the position above 
the law that was assumed by his party. The 
occasional blasts in the party journals today in 
favor of “socialist legality’ should not there- 
fore be treated too seriously, or be expected to 
have much effect on practice whenever the 
party finds that violating the law is a convenient 


... the Punishment Fit the Crime? 


Everybody who commits a crime for a 
second time must be classified as a danger- 
ous recidivist and tried accordingly. If a 


criminal commits a third or fourth law vio- 
lation, even an insignificant one, he must 
be punished in full measure: he knew what 
to expect. 

There are many cases in court practice 


when the same law violator is tried three or 
four times under the decree on petty hooli- 
ganism. This is also wrong. Hooliganism 
can be considered petty only the first time; 
after that it becomes a grave crime. Such 
a man must be tried according to the article 
on malicious hooliganism, even if the vio- 
lation is insignificant. 


—From ‘‘Humanism Is Not All- 
Forgiveness,’’ by A. Sokolov, 
Izvestia, Sept. 2, 1964. 


expedient for imposing its policy. But the criti- 
cism of the last few years has not been con- 
fined to conventional party exhortations. On 
the contrary, it has been such as to indicate that 
a strenuous debate is going on under the sur- 
face of Soviet society in the field of law as in 
other fields. The issues ventilated in newspaper 
articles, especially in Jzvestia, recur with a 
regularity which suggests that certain topics 
are being constantly pressed by advocates of 
the rule of law whenever the opportunity arises. 
The criticisms of individual miscarriages of 
justice have been sharp, derisory, and above 
all quite unsparing of important individuals, 
even persons in high party office. Some of the 
most hallowed traditions of Soviet lawlessness 
have been attacked. It may be that not all these 
efforts have been in vain. A hopeful sign, for 
instance, was a recent article by the Chairman 
of the Supreme Court of the USSR, which in 
a number of important respects departs from 
the familiar official sermon on “socialist legal- 
itys4 

This article contains several points of inter- 
est. Much of it is devoted to support of the 
proposition that the preliminary investigation 
of a crime should not be treated as the trial, 


5 A. Gorkin, ‘‘O sotsialisticheskom pravo sudii,” [zves- 


tia, December 2, 1964, p. 3. 
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with the subsequent court proceedings merely 
serving to endorse a foregone conclusion. ‘None 
of the conclusions of the preliminary investi- 
gation,” writes Chairman Gorkin, “are binding 
on the court,” which must carefully and pub- 
licly investigate the evidence on its own respon- 
sibility. The significance of this is that it 
endorses a proposition which has been argued 
for years by an eminent Soviet academic jurist, 
Professor M. M. Strogovich. Strogovich has 
advocated a number of basic improvements in 
Soviet legal practice but has hitherto met in- 
variably with official criticism and even abuse 
—he has been accused both of subservience to 
bourgeois law and of subservience in the past 
to Stalin and Vyshinsky. In his recent article, 
however, Gorkin singles out Strogovich’s view 
on the subject of preliminary investigation for 
praise and dismisses the views of those who 
have attacked him. One can only hope that this 
marks the beginning of a new attitude on the 
part of the Soviet establishment towards some 
of the more conscientious and courageous aca- 
demic lawyers. 

One other point of unusual interest in Gor- 
kin’s article deserves mention. This is his at- 
tack on the hallowed Soviet practice whereby, 
the moment someone is accused of a crime, the 
press assumes his guilt and begins demanding 
an exemplary penalty. This practice, says 
Gorkin, can often have the effect of encouraging 
miscarriages of justice that might otherwise 
be prevented. Coming as it does from the high- 
est judicial authority in the USSR, Gorkin’s 
article could conceivably have a salutary influ- 
ence in instilling in Soviet judges a greater 
sense of civic courage. 


vs a Strogovich is the only really lib- 


eral academic lawyer to have received such an 
unusual accolade of official approval, there are 
several others who have been able to make their 
views hear 
eral views win official endorsement in the fu- 
ture will be a measure of the extent to which 
the new Soviet leaders intend to encourage the 
development of better legal habits. Two pro- 


and M.D. Shargorodski. In the course of 1963, 
these two scholars seem to have aroused official 
displeasure by the zeal with which they urged 
the need for regular observance of legal norms 
in Soviet society. In a joint article published 
in April 1968, they based their argument on 
the proposition that, with the replacement of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat by the state 
of the whole people, there is no longer any class 
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left to repress; and that the people can achieve 
the maximum development of their potential- 
ities only on the basis of fixed and regular norms 
of law observed throughout the society “from 
top to bottom.” With complete disregard for 
the subtler interpretations of “socialist legal- 
ity’’ which have at times been pressed into 
service by the party to justify all manner of 
illegalities, the authors blandly asserted that 
legality means simply observing the law—al- 
ways and everywhere.® 

Although the two scholars escaped censure 
or attack for this particular article, they did 
get into trouble as a result of their interven- 
tions at a lawyers’ congress which took place 
shortly afterwards (May 1963) in Leningrad. 
So far as is known, no report of this congress 
—which was organized by the law faculty of 
Leningrad University to discuss problems of 
criminal law—was published, but the nature of 
the interventions by Professors Ioffe and Shar- 
gorodski can be gleaned from the severe attacks 
made on them in the leading legal periodicals 
some six months later.’ The burden of their 
argument seems to have been that if the observ- 
ance of legal norms was to become a reality in 
the USSR, professional academic lawyers must 
be allowed to offer full and free criticism of 
legal enactments by the government. Professor 
Shargorodski was quoted in one of the articles 
as having said that legal science could only 
claim to be a science if it had the right to say 
“no” to practice. One of the objects of his criti- 
cism was a decree of the RSFSR of May 6, 1963, 
increasing the penalty for feeding bread to 
cattle.* A glance at the decree is sufficient to 
show what prompted Professor Shargorodski’s 
objection. It provides for a fine imposed admin- 
istratively by the local soviet for a first offense, 
and only a second offense is made subject to 
court trial, with conviction entailing a penalty 
of up to three years imprisonment in addition 
to confiscation of the offender’s cattle. Clearly, 
therefore, conviction of a second offense, even 
if decided after proper judicial trial, could well 
be based on the previous administrative penal- 
ization, against which no judicial safeguards 
are provided and which is therefore open to all 
manner of procedural abuses. 

The two professors were also criticized for 
urging the desirability of adopting certain prin- 
ciples of bourgeois criminal law and procedure. 


Praha gosudarstvo i pravo, Moscow, No. 5, 1963, 
p. 

“In Sotsialisticheskaia zakonnost, Moscow, No. 11, 
Novadben 1968, and Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 
No. 1, January 1964, 

® Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR, No. 18 
(240), May 9, 1968. 


Reading between the lines, it is plain that what 
they had argued was that observance of legal 
norms must prevail over expediency in govern- 
ment legislation and administration. This is 
presumably what their official critics meant 
when they wrote that some legal scholars had 
“incorrectly understood the role of legal science 
in the solution of the practical tasks of govern- 
ment.”’ But the real trouble seems to have been 
that these scholars understood it only too well 
—and were courageous enough to speak their 
minds. 


1. must be obvious to any informed student 
of Soviet society that the prospects for the rule 
of law in the USSR are not to be overestimated. 
True, the most recent signs have not been too 
discouraging: Gorkin’s article is a case in point, 
and the reported releases of both Brodsky and 
Madame Ivinskaia, if true, would appear to 
suggest that the new rulers are at least more 
sensitive than their predecessors to outside civ- 
ilized opinion regarding such miscarriages of 
Soviet justice. But one swallow does not make 
a summer. There is a long tradition of lawless- 
ness and arbitrariness to overcome; a respected 
and independent judiciary and bar remain to 
be built up; and the party will have to learn to 
recognize that when academic lawyers criticize 
some of the more flagrantly illegal Soviet prac- 
tices, they do so as loyal Soviet patriots with the 
best interest of their country at heart. Above 
all, the party will have to learn to live and act 
within the law, rather than above it as at 
present. 

This said, there are nonetheless some grounds 
for moderate optimism. One is that the voice 
of civilized criticism is now being heard, as in- 
deed it has been continuously since 1953. This 
is a big change. In Soviet conditions, the fact 
that criticism is allowed to appear at all leads 
to the reasonable inference that there are per- 
sons in authority who sympathize with the crit- 
ics—here again, perhaps the Gorkin article 
may be a case in point. Professors Shargorod- 
ski and Ioffe, it is true, have not been allowed 
to publish since 1963, but one presumes that 
nothing worse has happened to them (Who 
would have dared to presume this twelve years 


ago?), and one can reasonably hope that their 
works will again appear in the learned journals 
before long. Slowly, even if very slowly, the 
responsible Soviet public is learning from these 
persistent exponents of the rule of law just how 
the things that are wrong in Soviet legal prac- 
tice could be put right. This is perhaps the first 
necessary step towards improvement. 

However, the main obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the rule of law is, as it always has been, 
the vested interest of the party apparatus in 
arbitrary illegality. This has to some extent 
been dictated by Soviet conditions of adminis- 
tration. The administrative machine is over- 
complex, over-centralized, over-bureaucratized, 
and totally unfit for its task. Only the party can 
cut through the jungle of administrative red 
tape, and it has always done so by ignoring the 
law. Add to this the heritage of several gen- 
erations of contempt on the part of the party 
apparatus for the whole state machine, and the 
results are not difficult to imagine. 

Yet it could be that the climate of opinion in 
the Soviet Union is moving away from this tra- 
ditional pattern. Technical progress, efficiency 
of production, and a society geared to a numer- 
ous variety of consumer interests demand reg- 
ularity, and regularity demands legal norms. In 
Soviet conditions, only the state machine can 
supply these legal norms. At present the state 
machine is more powerful vis-a-vis the party 
machine than it has been for years, and it may 
continue in this position so long as the offices 
of prime minister and party first secretary re- 
main separate. It may, of course, soon lose its 
advantage to the party should one of the party 
secretaries, like Stalin and Khrushchev before 
him, be able to combine both offices in his per- 
son. On the other hand, this may not occur, and 
if not, there is a chance that the influence of 
the party will decline as the influence of the 
state machine increases. 


Should this happen, the outlook for the rule of 
law would be correspondingly improved. Con- 
stitutional changes might follow, and there 
might be some institutionalization of legal safe- 
guards in place of the present meaningless de- 
claratory platitudes. Modest as this optimism 
may seem, it is at all events the first time in 
Soviet history that it has even become possible 
to contemplate these possibilities. 


Nature and Sources 
of Soviet Law 


The Soviet View of Law 


By Eugene Kamenka 


“Law,” said Lenin, “is a political measure. Law 
is politics.” No one can examine the founda- 
tions of legal doctrine in Russia without the 
sense of the completeness with which this con- 
ception has permeated the whole fabric of the 
law. Behind all of it is the relentless purpose 
of consolidating the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. In every phase of the law, property, con- 
tract, tort, crime, this note is the threefold one 
of crushing counterrevolutionary resistance, of 
freeing the workers from the impact of what are 
regarded as capitalist habits, and of building up 
a social outlook able to work the principles of 
the Communist society.—Harold J. Laski, Law 
and Justice in Soviet Russia.' 


arl Marx had a profoundly negative 
attitude towards law. He dismissed sharply all 
talk of “legality,’ abstract “justice,” and ab- 
stract “right” as having any theoretical value: 
for him, such terms were, at most, sops to be 


Mr. Kamenka, a Fellow in the History of Ideas 
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resorted to occasionally in dealing with the 
woolly-minded liberals who made up much of 
the First International. Law to Marx was an 
instrument of oppression and class rule, a sys- 
tem of sanctions designed to safeguard the 
fundamental principles of class rule and the 
particular interests of the ruling class. At a 
deeper level, he regarded law as resting on the 
abstraction of the individual from his social 
background and his social life: just as the capi- 
talist market converted men’s products, men’s 
work, and thus men themselves into commodi- 
ties, so law enslaved man to something outside 
himself, made him the object instead of the sub- 
ject of social life. Law, in his view, arises and 
maintains itself in a society rent by antagonistic 
classes, where men live at one another’s expense. 
When private property has been abolished and 
the social organization of production has taken 
its place, when the true social interest has estab- 
lished itself and man has become the subject and 
not the object of history, the need for coercion 
disappears, and law and the state wither away 
and die. “Rights and duties,’ Marx wrote in the 
German Ideology, ‘‘are the two complementary 
sides of a contradiction which belongs only to 
civil society.” Seven years later, in an article 
for the New York Tribune, he wrote: “Punish- 
ment, at bottom, is nothing but society’s defense 


' Day to Day Pamphlets, No. 23 (London, 1935), p. 39. 


of itself against all violation of its conditions of 
existence. How unhappy is a society that has 
no other means of defending itself than the 
executioner !”’ 

The history and social conditions of prerevo- 
lutionary Russia did much to lend plausibility 
to Marx’s onslaught on law. The “emergency 
conditions” under which the eastern Slavs spent 
so much of their history—the battering they 
received at the hands of Mongols, Swedes, and 
Livonian Knights; the emergence of the cen- 
tralized Muscovite state; the crushing of the 
Boyars; the institutions of state lands and state 
peasants, of a service nobility and of serfdom— 
all helped to create and consolidate a situation 
in which government was held to be necessarily 
autocratic and law readily became a series of 
decrees. Before the judicial reforms introduced 
by Alexander II in 1864, writes Michael Florin- 
sky, the judicial system was characterized by 
“inhuman severity of punishment, multiplicity 
of judicial agencies, complexity of procedure 

. secrecy and arbitrariness and heartless 
formalisms.” ? To most of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia, as much as to the peasant, law meant 
the knout. It was a means of suppression—of 
intellectuals by the state, of peasants by their 
masters, of wives by their husbands. Even 
where the law guaranteed formal rights, these 
had no value in the material context of an auto- 
cratic society. As the Russian revolutionary, 
N. G. Chernyshevski observed at the time that 
Marx was writing Das Kapital: 


Man is not an abstract legal person, but a living 
creature ...a man who is dependent for his 
material means of existence cannot be an inde- 
pendent human being in fact, even though his 
independence is proclaimed by the letter of the 
law.* 


cae in the period from the 18th century 
up to the Russian Revolution, there were men 
like S. F. Desnitski (c. 1740-89, translator of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries into Russian), 
A. D. Gradovski (1841-89), and M. M. Kovalev- 
ski (1851-1916), who played a prominent part 
in liberal constitutional discussion. But such 
men tended to belong to the liberal wing of the 
academics (public servants), and not to the 


2 Quoted from Michael PICEEEAY Russia: A History 
and an Interpretation (2nd ed., 1955), in Albert C. 
Malone, Jr., “The Soviet Bar,” Cornell Law Quarterly, 
Vol. 46 (1960- 61), p. 260. 

8In Polnoe sobranie sochinenii (Complete Collected 
seede ed. by V. Ia. Kirpotina, Moscow, 1939-53, Vol. 

» p. 740. 


true, largely revolutionary intelligentsia; their 
influence on events and on the revolutionary 
movement proved negligible. By 1909, writing 
in the collection Vekhi (Landmarks) V. Kistia- 
kovski felt that he had to defend the rule of law 
and the concept of legality against Russian in- 
tellectuals of all political shades, from Leontiev 
and the Slavophiles to Herzen and both Marxist 
and non-Marxist radicals.‘ 

The Soviet state, Communist jurists have 
stressed, ‘‘emerged not on the basis of some 
written statutes, but as a result of the direct 
initiative of the masses, which in the course 
of the Revolution destroyed the old order, the 
old legality, the old system of authorities, and 
created in their stead their own system of 
power, their own governmental agencies.” > The 
profession of advocate (private attorney), the 
old courts of justice, and the old Procuracy (De- 
partment of Public Prosecutions) were abol- 
ished by the Decree on Courts No. 1, Decem- 
ber 7, 1917; and the new People’s Courts were 
instructed to apply “the laws of the overthrown 
governments only insofar as they were not abro- 
gated by the Revolution and did not contradict 
revolutionary conscience and the revolutionary 
concept of law.” 

The first decrees of the new Soviet govern- 
ment were not regarded by their promulgators 
as laws in the traditional sense. “‘Not the corpus 
juris Romani but our revolutionary conscious- 
ness of justice ought to be applied to ‘civil law 
relations’,’ Lenin wrote to People’s Commissar 
of Justice Kurski in 1922.° Five years earlier, 
in 1917, he had written: 


It does not matter that many points in our de- 
crees wil never be carried out; their task is to 
teach the masses how to take practical steps... 
We shall not look at them as absolute rules to 
be carried out under all circumstances.* 


In other words—the words Trotsky was to use 
later in his autobiography—the decrees were 
“the program of the party uttered in the lan- 
guage of power ...a means of propaganda 
rather than of administration.” ® 

The courts were to be guided by “conscience” 
rather than by law. Thus, the rules of the Pro- 


4 See George L. Kline, “Socialist Legality and Com- 
munist Ethics,’ Natural Law Forum, Vol. 8 (1963), 
pezie 
5 Sorok let sovetskovo prava 1917-1957, Moscow, 
OST Violate pelo, 

6 Quoted in Rudolf Schlesinger, Soviet Legal Theory, 
London, 1945, p. 150. 

7 Quoted in Kazimierz Grzybowski, Soviet Legal Insti- 
tutions, Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1962, p. 42. 

8 Quoted from L. Trotsky, Moia zhizn (19380) in cbid., 
p. 42. 
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visional Revolutionary Court of the Government 
of Novgorod—which were typical of many such 
rules—provided : 


[Sec. 15] The court decides on the issues by 
conscience, on the basis of its own conviction. 
[Sec. 18] In imposing punishment upon the 
guilty person, the court is not bound by any 
existing laws, but is authorized to use the exist- 
ing criminal laws for non-obligatory reference.° 


Or, as Kurski was to put it later: 


The bourgeois judge could only supplement the 
statute by interpretation. The scope of the pro- 
letarian People’s Court is much wider. In its 
basic function—criminal prosecution—the peo- 
ple’s court is absolutely free and is guided above 
all by its consciousness of law.'* [Stress added] 


\ be in 1927, P. J. Stuchka, then Chair- 


man of the Soviet Supreme Court, affirmed that 
“communism means not the victory of socialist 
laws, but the victory of socialism over any law, 
since with the abolition of classes with their 
economic interests, law will disappear alto- 
gether.” 1" This certainly seems to have been 
the attitude with which the Bolsheviks entered 
upon their reign. The various decrees promul- 
gated between 1917 and 1921, it is true, showed 
a certain amount of vacillation on the relation- 
ship of the revolutionary tribunals and people’s 
courts to prerevolutionary legal relationships 
and legal concepts that had not been specifically 
abrogated by the new regime, but the main 
tendency was to elevate consciousness, loyalty 
to the Revolution, and Bolshevik discipline 
above any concept of law as such. Revolu- 
tionary law was seen as a system of decrees 
designed to suppress class enemies and to facili- 
tate the construction and initial functioning of 
socialist institutions. It would wither away once 
the whole country had become truly Bolshevik. 

With the New Economic Policy (NEP) of 
1921-28, however, there was in certain respects 
a basic reversal of the trend towards governing 
by revolutionary justice. The Soviet authorities 
now permitted—indeed facilitated—the reap- 
pearance of money, private trade, kulaks, and 
private business managers operating under 
state license. A detailed system of law and legal 


» Quoted in zbid., p. 43. 

10 Quoted in zbid., p. 47. 

11 Quoted in Vladimir Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Law School, 1948, p. 170. 
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procedures designed to fit these conditions 
quickly emerged. In 1922 and 1923, the Soviet 
authorities promulgated a Judiciary Act, a Civil 
Code, a Code of Civil Procedure, a Criminal 
Code, a Code of Criminal Procedure, a Land 
Code, and a new Labor Code. 

The NEP, however, was only a temporary, 
partial, and strictly controlled restoration of 
the capitalist market. The laws required were 
therefore seen not as lasting socialist laws but 
as temporary legal arrangements on the capi- 
talist model which would disappear when the 
concessions to capitalism were once more elimi- 
nated. The drafters of the new codes frankly 
based them on the codes of the non-socialist 
world—of Germany, Switzerland, Imperial Rus- 
sia and France. Legal capacity, persons, corpo- 
rations, legal transactions, statute of limita- 
tions, property, mortgages, landlord-and-tenant 
relations, contracts and torts, unjust enrich- 
ment and inheritance, were all dealt with in 
traditional terms, although subordinated in the 
last resort to the supposed economic interests 
of the proletariat. Article 1 of the Civil Code 
stated: “Civil rights shall be protected by law 
except in instances where they are exercised in 
contradiction with their social-economic pur- 
pose.” 

At the same time, legal representation and 
legal education were again formalized. Follow- 
ing the abolition of the old professional bar in 
1917, the Decree on Courts No. 2 of March 1918 
had provided for the formation of special col- 
leges of persons—not necessarily legally trained 
—devoting themselves to legal representation, 
while also maintaining the right of any citizen 
present in court to act as an accuser or defender. 
These colleges had likewise been abolished in 
1920, after which the courts had been empow- 
ered to draw up special lists of “defenders” con- 
sisting mainly of officials in public enterprises 
and unions who were not normally lawyers. 
Now, in 1922, a bar of professional attorneys- 
at-law (advokatura) was set up; university law 
training or two years of actual legal work was 
made mandatory for admission to practice; and 
attorneys’ fees were fixed on the basis of a per- 
centage of the client’s income.!” : 

Meanwhile, genuine—though politically cir- 
cumscribed—juristic discussion and legal re- 
search accompanied the drafting of the new 
codes. If many of these documents nevertheless 
showed signs of having been drawn with haste, 
Soviet lawyers still could point with pride to 


12 For a recent summary of the development of the 
Soviet bar, see Ivo Lapenna, “The Bar in the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia,” International and Comparative 
Law Quarterly, Vol. 12 (1963), pp. 632-35. 


the modernity of some of their theoretical views 
on crime and criminology. Thus, Soviet courts 
applied such humane methods of correction as 
the suspended sentence, public censure in place 
of fines, and constructive labor in place of con- 
finement. The purpose of penal measures, it was 
proclaimed, was the defense of society and the 
reformation and reeducation of offenders, not 
retribution. 


N evertheless, all this juristic work was seen 


as purely transitional—i.e., as consisting of 
measures directed against a necessarily dwin- 
dling group cf class enemies and socially ir- 
responsible elements or of regulations made 
necessary by the continuing but only tem- 
porary existence of property. In the view 
of such Soviet legal theorists as Reisner and 
Pashukanis, Stuchka and Krylenko, there still 
was no such thing as socialist law. Law, they 
argued (following Marx at his subtlest level), 
was a reflection of the laws and assumptions 
involved in the exchange of commodities and 
the organization of production on the basis of 
private property. The essence of law, wrote 
Pashukanis, is the contract of commercial ex- 
change: man as a juridical person is a right- 
and-duty-bearing unit involved in ‘‘exchanges” 
with other right-and-duty-bearing units. This 
is so not only in civil law, but also in domestic 
law, where marriage and adoption are seen as 
contractual relationships; in public law, where 
the state is seen as standing in a “social con- 
tract” with its citizens; and in criminal] law, 
where the idea of retribution has given way to 
the notion of the contract ex post facto—of the 
punishment as “payment” for the crime. Law 
thus develops fully only in bourgeois society, 
Pashukanis argued, because only there do the 
laws and assumptions of commerce fully de- 
velop; with the birth of communism, with pro- 
duction for use and the supersession of private 
property and commercial exchange, law neces- 
sarily dies." 

After the abandonment of the NEP and the 
launching of the first of the Five-Year Plans in 
1928, those espousing this view saw the wither- 
ing away of bourgeois law and its replacement 
by the socialist plan as close at hand. The teach- 
ing of civil law was abandoned at Moscow Uni- 
versity, where Pashukanis was dean. Speaking 
in 1930 on “The Soviet State and the Revolu- 
tion in Law,” Pashukanis said: 


13 E, Pashukanis, Obshchaia teoria prava i marksizm 
(General Theory of Law and Marxism), 2nd ed., 1926. 


In bourgeotis-capitalist society, the legal super- 
structure should have maximum immobility— 
maximum stability—because it represents a 
firm framework of the movement of the eco- 
nomic forces whose bearers are capitalist entre- 
preneurs. ... Among us it is different. We 
require that our legislation possess maximum 
elasticity. . . . law occupies among us ...a 
subordinate position with reference to politics. 
We have a system of proletarian politics, but 
we have no need for any sort of juridical system 
of proletarian law." 


Pashukanis’ work is, without question, the 
most interesting produced by Soviet jurispru- 
dence precisely because it is the most closely 
linked with the more subtle aspects of Marx’s 
critique of commercial civilization—that is to 
say, because it pursues, in essence, the since 
popular theme of alienation and puts very little 
weight on the cruder Marxist line about class 
interest and class domination. But theoretically 
capable as Pashukanis undoubtedly was, the 
practical effect of his work was to strengthen 
the Bolshevik line that the party was above the 
law, that the party, indeed, was Law. It helped 
to produce the atmosphere in which new Soviet 
administrators were trained to calculate the 
effects of their actions on the party and their 
political position, and not the relationship of 
these actions to law. It made possible the ideo- 
logical justification of arbitrary arrest, admin- 
istrative punishment, secret trials, etc. By plac- 
ing “socialist construction” above and against 
the law, it made it possible for Andrei Vyshin- 
ski, then Deputy Procurator-General, to say in 
his report to the General Assembly of the Col- 
lege of Defenders on December 2, 1933: 


The defense in the Soviet court must be based 
on profound principle. The principles of the 
Soviet defense must be those of socialist con- 
struction ... [the advocate must present] all 
his proofs in defense of the accused without de- 
scending from the terrain of principle held in 
common with the court, with the prosecution, 
with the whole country—from the terrain, that 
is, of the interests of socialist construction, the 
interests of the state of the proletarian dicta- 
torship.® 


Further, Pashukanis’ ideas created an atmos- 
phere in which professional lawyers were looked 
upon with suspicion except where they were 
acting as investigators or prosecutors for the 


14 Quoted in Harold J. Berman, Justice in Russia, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1950, p. 33. 
i5 Cited by Lapenna in op. cit., p. 645. 
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state. The drive for collectivization in 1929 was 
extended, by pressure instead of legislation, to 
the professional bar, which was transformed 
from an organization or union of private prac- 
titioners into a collective. The high proportion 
of attorneys with prerevolutionary legal train- 
ing made them especially vulnerable to political 
purges: in Moscow alone, according to a Soviet 
émigré who was present at the time, 200 mem- 
bers of the bar were arrested in 1931, another 
400 in 1935, and 165 in a single night in 1938.'* 
Almost all of these were sentenced administra- 
tively, without trial, and never heard of again. 


INV however, certain tensions 


were building up between the Soviet desire for 
complete and untrammeled powers of political 
direction and the newborn desire for a certain 
stability and regularity in the day-to-day affairs 
of Soviet life. According to the recollections of 
Professor Boris A. Konstantinovski, there was 
a steady stream of cases passing through the 
Soviet courts—commercial disputes between en- 
terprises or between enterprises and their em- 
ployees, thefts and misappropriations, abuses 
of official authority, and cases of official 
negligence. These were often handled by the 
judges much as they might have been by a 
Western magistrate—and on occasion the ac- 
cused might, with luck, even score a minor 
triumph over a low-ranking party official.” 
That Soviet judges were under pressure to 
show their zeal in convicting, especially in cases 
of misconduct regarded as setting a socially 
dangerous example, there can be little doubt. 
But there was a growing emphasis, at least in 
minor matters, on formal legality. Then, in 
1936, this suddenly became a major political 
slogan. The period of social reconstruction, 
Stalin announced, had ended: the Soviet Union 
was entering the era of socialism with a new 
(Stalin) constitution and a new concept—so- 
cialist legality. Law was not to begin withering 
away; on the contrary, as Soviet jurists were 
told at their general convention in Moscow in 
1938, “under socialism . . . law is raised to the 
highest level of development.”’ Pashukanis and 
Stuchka were now denounced as counter-revolu- 
tionaries, traitors and wreckers, and accused 
(by their former colleague, Vyshinski) of slid- 


16 A, Simionov, Advokatura S.S.S.R., (The Bar of the 
USSR), unpublished manuscript of the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, Munich, Germany, 1954, cited in 
Malone, loc. cit. supra, p. 269. 

17 Soviet Law in Action, ed. by Harold J. Berman, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1953, passim, 
esp. pp. 4-5. 
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ing into the bog of economic materialism, of 
liquidating law as a specific social category, 
drowning it in economics, and depriving it of 
its active, creative role. Must those laws which 
govern marriage and family relationships also 
be regulated from the viewpoint of “socialist 
planning’? Vyshinski asked rhetorically. He 
went on to quote Article 112 of the Stalin Con- 
stitution, stipulating that “judges are inde- 
pendent and subject only to law,” as proof that 
law had its own specific role under socialism and 
was not merely subservient to politics and eco- 
nomic planning.?® 

For the philosopher of law, the theory of 
“true socialist law’’—‘“perhaps bourgeois in 
form, but socialist in content’’—developed dur- 
ing the post-1936 period of Stalin’s dictatorship 
is totally uninteresting. Vyshinski’s chief theo- 
retical work,’ published in 1948, shows a con- 
spicuous decline from the intellectual standards 
established by Reisner, Stuchka and Pashukanis 
in their theoretical writings. In that work and 
other subsequent writings, Vyshinski adheres 
inflexibly to the class view of law, formulated 
in crude, conspiratorial terms. Law, he asserts, 
represents the interests of the dominant class 
and those common rules of community life 
which are advantageous to the ruling class. So- 
cialist law, however, differs from bourgeois law 
in that in socialist society the ruling class itself 
represents “the true interest” of the people, of 
all Soviet citizens. The onslaught on “capitalist 
law” throughout this period—and even subse- 
quently—degenerated into the coarsest kind of 
falsification, exemplified by Vyshinski’s treat- 
ment of the Dreyfus case, the prerevolutionary 
trial of Beilis on a trumped-up charge of ritual 
murder, and the Sacco-Vanzetti scandal as 
“typical” examples of bourgeois justice.”° 

“Socialist legality,’ then, did not mean to 
Vyshinski and Stalin—any more than it does to 
their present successors—the creation of a 
Rechtsstaat in which political power is sub- 
ject, both in principle and in practice, to legal 
restraints, legal rules, and legal challenge. 
Throughout the period of “socialist legality” 


183TIn “Osnovnye zadachi nauki sovetskovo sotsialisti- 
cheskovo prava” (Fundamental Tasks of the Science of 
Soviet Socialist Law), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo, No. 4, 
1938. 

19 Sovetskoe gosudarstvennoe pravo (1938): English 
ed., The Law of the Soviet State, ed. by A. Y. Vyshinski, 
transl. Hugh W. Babb, New York, 1948. 

20 Similarly, V. Karpinsky, in his The Social State and 
Structure of the USSR (Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1950, p. 132), wrote: “The local 
judges in capitalist countries are completely under the 
influence of the various bourgeois parties. Bribery and 
corruption are so widespread among the judiciary that 
it is not at all a rare sight to see one of them removed 
from the bench to the prisoner’s dock for trafficking too 
openly in justice.” 


under Stalin, the security police had the power 
to investigate crimes and to execute or deport 
persons under special rules, without the inter- 
vention of the courts or even of the Procura- 
tor-General of the USSR. Military courts and 
special secret-police tribunals had wide jurisdic- 
tion over civilians; and laws enacted in 1934 
and 1937 permitted the trial of accused persons 
in absentia and/or without representation by 
counsel. In connection with the purge trials, 
Vyshinski elaborated the doctrine that confes- 
sions had special value as evidence in cases of 
serious political crime (on the specious ground 
that no one would confess to such crimes unless 
guilty), and that in such cases the burden of 
proof rested on the accused. Not only did the 
statute books carry such vague offenses as ‘‘com- 
mitting a socially dangerous act,’”’ but they even 
revived the old Tsarist doctrine of “analogy” 
(abolished in 1903), under which a man might 
be convicted and sentenced for an act not spe- 
cifically covered by existing criminal laws but 
“analogous” in some respects to an act that was. 
Above all, behind these formally questionable 
provisions lay the stark reality of one of the 
»most brutal and pervasive police terrors ever 
known. 

The irony of Stalinist legal doctrine lay in the 
fact that it was an attempt to do precisely what 
the cruder sort of Marxist writing accused capi- 
talist law of doing. Having once been dismissed 
as a bourgeois institution, law was converted 
by Stalin into an instrument of party dictator- 
ship. Its function was to create a certain 
amount of regularity and predictability in rou- 
tine social affairs and, above all, to invest the 
decrees of the Soviet state with that magic aura 
of impartiality and impersonality which the 
law provides simply by being “the law.’’ When 
Stalin spoke, as he did increasingly, of the crea- 
tive role of Soviet law, he had in mind precisely 
the capacity of legal forms to instill awe and 
respect in the Soviet population and to gloss 
over the arbitrariness and sectional nature of 
political power in the USSR. 


ii death of Stalin, the rise of ‘collective 


leadership,” Khrushchev’s secret speech and the 
destalinization campaign, the various “thaws,” 
and the fall of Khrushchev himself have not re- 
sulted in any fundamental revolution in the 
Soviet “philosophy of law” comparable to that 
initiated by Yudin and Vyshinski (presumably 
under Stalin’s orders) in 1936. ‘Socialist le- 
gality,” after all, was originally a Stalinist 
slogan. Like Stalin, his successors have con- 
tinued to claim that law and the state will 


“wither away” under true communism, while 
the family—originally expected to wither away 
as well—will remain and blossom forth in its 
true glory. Stalin, in line with his coercive in- 
terests and inclinations, argued by Hegelian 
dialectic that before the state and law could 
wither away, they must reach their greatest 
peak of development—that is, they could die 
only by first becoming stronger. Since his death, 
the CPSU has proclaimed—if not very convinc- 
ingly—that the era of communism is now being 
approached, and that the withering-away of 
the state and law may thus be expected to begin. 

In the process of explaining this, however, the 
party leaders have subtly changed the content 
of the original expectations. What is now to 
wither away is not coercive power itself, but 
merely the formal state and judicial organs of 
coercive power, which will first be supplemented 
and then gradually supplanted by citizen’s as- 
semblies acting as tribunals and volunteer bri- 
gades and committees acting as popular vigi- 
lantes. Even while these new instruments of 
arbitrary power are coming into being, the So- 
viet regime proclaims that it is continuing to 
strengthen “socialist legality.” Such are the 
contradictions allowed by the dialectic! 

The contradictions, however, are no longer 
primarily of the regime’s making. The out- 
standing feature of the post-Stalin period is 
neither a radical break with the formal prin- 
ciples of Stalin’s brand of Marxism nor a whole- 
sale institutional change; it is rather a relaxa- 
tion of terror and the consequent opening to 
view of some of the pluralistic tensions and con- 
tradictions that have been building up in Soviet 
society over the past few decades. As the writer 
has argued elsewhere,”! these are primarily con- 
nected with the inevitable tensions between 
growing professionalization and the demands 
of an advanced industrial society on the one 
hand, and the party’s anxiety to maintain both 
decisive political control and its claim to ulti- 
mately absolute authority in all fields on the 
other. The party, in seeking to alter the mixture 
of persuasion and coercion (on which all dicta- 
torships rest), has been balancing on a tight- 
rope, gauging the winds of change it helped to 
liberate, leaning sometimes with them, often 
against them. 

In these circumstances, the attempts of Soviet 
jurists to systematize a post-Stalinist Marxist 


21In my Thomas Memorial Lecture, 1964—The New 
Look in the Soviet Union (University of Melbourne 
A.L.P. Club, Melbourne, 1965). See also the writer’s 
forthcoming article, “Pluralism and Soviet Culture,” to 
be published in Communist Divergencies and the World, 
ed. by J. D. B. Miller and T. H. Rigby (A.N.U., Can- 
berra, 1965). 
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philosophy of law have completely lost their 
theoretical unity and thrust and have become 
little more than barometric indications of the 
relative strengths of competing pressures 
within Soviet society. Marxism as an ideology 
with pretensions toward theoretical coherence 
is patently falling apart, and the tensions within 
Soviet juristic theory and practice no longer 
have a characteristically Marxist flavor. Funda- 
mentally, these tensions reflect the impact of 
basically non-Marxist—one might even say 
“Western’—demands for legal protection, cer- 
tainty and independence vis-a-vis possible ad- 
ministrative abuses, even by the Communist 
Party itself, and the attempt of the party to 
meet and at the same time counterbalance some 
of these demands. 

“Socialist legality” and the gradual normali- 
zation of Soviet society, even under Stalin, pro- 
duced and strengthened a new class of Soviet 
lawyers with a growing claim to special exper- 
tise in their field. In 1946, the CPSU Central 
Committee noted that there were insufficient 
cadres of jurists and that the teaching of law 
had become sadly neglected. The number of in- 
stitutions of higher legal education was in- 


creased, and courses for lawyers were length- 
ened. The steady and very significant rise in 
the number of law students and trained lawyers 
brought with it a growing, albeit stifled, demand 
for greater recognition of the value of the 
lawyer’s work. 


I. was only after Stalin’s death, however, that 
these demands were openly voiced, and to some 
extent met. The lawyers’ journal Sovetskaia 
yustitsia began stressing the need for raising 
the standards of the bar, pleading at the same 
time that it be afforded proper respect and co- 
operation.*? Khrushchev’s secret speech of Feb- 
ruary 1956, with its admission of malpractices 
under Stalin, and the review of political sen- 
tences that went on between 1953 and 1957, 
resulting in many “rehabilitations,” created a 


“2 See, e.g., editorial in issue No. 7 of 1957 and article 
by Chekhalin (“Safeguarding Conditions for the Proper 
Activities of the Advocate’”’) in issue No. 2 of 1958. See 
also article by Solopchinko and Vilenskii in Sotsialisti- 
cheskaia zakonnost, No. 8 of 1957. 


A “Capitalist Survival’? .. . 


The era of political, social and spiritual slavery 
that remained back beyond the border of the Octo- 
ber Revolution left us with shameful survivals of 
the past, including alcoholism, that are tenacious in 
the consciousness of certain people. 

At one time drunkenness was born out of dark- 
ness, ignorance, prejudice and church holidays. Its 
sources were anger, poverty, fear and unemploy- 
TEN Gens 

Not one of these reasons exists today. They have 
been excluded from our life by the Soviet social 
system. But even deprived of its roots, a survival 
can still exist at times and hamper our cause, if a 
resolute, relentless struggle is not waged against 
it. V. I. Lenin warned that “the traces of the old in 
morals will, a certain time after the overthrow, in- 
evitably prevail over the shoots of the new.” 

To this day, the alcohol habit retains many peo- 
ples in its clutches. It turns them into invalids and 
cripples, brings them to the prisoner’s dock, breaks 
up families that only yesterday were happy, and 
kills the mind, spirit and emotions. ... 


.. or a ‘Pathological State’? 


The alcoholic is a man who has lost the focus of 
his life. He needs the exacting, attentive aid of the 
collective. 

Science has determined that “alcoholism is not 
a sickness but a harmful, dangerous habit.” Yes, 
alcoholism is, needless to say, a pathological state. 
But a man falls into it consciously. It is not for 
nothing that our laws show no mercy to criminals 
who commit their dark deeds in an unsober state. 

From these positions we must say firmly and 
implacably: Alcoholism is in an antisocial phenome- 
non, alcoholics are harmful elements, dangerous to 
society, and the struggle against them must be 
waged not only by means of persuasion but also 
through coercion... . 

Narcological psychiatrists contend that alcoholics 
who refuse to be treated and who represent a threat 
to society must be isolated and kept in conditions 
of a strict regimen in labor-cure colonies for no less 
than a year. Treatment in conditions of prolonged 
isolation and compulsory labor will yield positive 
resnliss/ i. 


—From “There Can Be No Conciliation with this Survival!,”’ by Zakhar Dicharov, Pravda, Aug. 4, 1964. 
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climate in which it became permissible to stress 
the need for formal respect of human and legal 
rights and the desirability of safeguards that 
would make administrative disregard of such 
rights difficult or impossible. Against this back- 
ground, Soviet jurists began stressing the ad- 
vantages of certain Western formalist concep- 
tions—in particular, the concept of a trial as a 
contest between an equally-favored prosecution 
and defense in the context of a presumption that 
anyone accused of a criminal offense was inno- 
cent unless proven guilty. There were even sug- 
gestions that still stronger safeguards might be 
obtained by introducing a sort of jury system, 
although the authors attempted, unsuccessfully, 
to hide the radical nature of their proposal by 
framing it in terms of increasing the number 
of people’s assessors from two to six.”* 

The party met some of these demands in the 
wholesale revision of codes begun after the con- 
stitutional amendments of 1957. The Special 
Board of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, which 
had the power to send people to labor camps 
without a hearing, was abolished. The security 
police were placed under the supervision of the 
Procuracy. The special procedures for cases 
involving the most serious counterrevolutionary 
or anti-state crimes were taken out of the law, 
and Vyshinski’s doctrines shifting the burden 
of proof to the accused and lending special im- 
portance to confessions in cases of counterrevo- 
lutionary crime have been repudiated. Military 
courts have been deprived of their jurisdiction 
over civilians except in cases of espionage. The 
law permitting the punishment of relatives of 
members of the armed forces who desert abroad 
has been abolished. The Fundamental Princi- 
ples of Criminal Law, promulgated in 1958, 
stipulated that no criminal law could be retro- 
actively applied unless the law itself specifically 
so provided. The status of the defense lawyer 
is in the process of being redefined more care- 
fully and more favorably, while the active par- 
ticipation of attorneys’ organizations as well as 
of law faculties and institutes has been sought 
in formulating the preliminary drafts of new 
legal codes. Great significance is now being 
attached to the Procurator-General’s powers to 
review the records of court trials and institute 
proceedings for revision of sentence as a further 
safeguard against repetition of the criminal 
violations of socialist legality that occurred in 
the past.** 

On the other hand, the drive to strengthen 
“socialist legality” has been carefully contained. 


~ 


23 On the position and function of people’s assessors, 
see the article by Mr. Andreas Bilinsky in this issue. 


The suggestion for a jury system was rejected 
as a return to a Tsarist institution, and the 
presumption of innocence has not been incorpo- 
rated in the Fundamental Principles of Crimi- 
nal Law. While federal jurisdiction in the mak- 
ing of codes has been heavily curtailed, the 
Procuracy has been strongly centralized. A 
number of procedural guarantees suggested by 
the legal profession for inclusion in the codes 
have been stricken out in the draft stage. Capi- 
tal punishment has been restored for certain 
economic crimes, and in one case this penalty 
seems to have been imposed retroactively in 
spite of the specific prohibition contained in 
the Fundamental Principles of 1958.2° The 
“anti-parasite’” laws adopted by several union 
republics at the end of 1957 and by the RSFSR 
in 1961 have restored to the statute books a 
crime as vague as the old “socially dangerous 
acts.” The druzhiny (people’s militia), estab- 
lished in 1958, were already said to have grown 
to 2.5 million by 1960; they actively and offi- 
ciously call Soviet citizens to order for minor 
infringements, while the bytovyie otryady (vol- 
unteer patrols) of the Komsomol visit Soviet 
citizens in their own homes to settle disputes 
and inculcate collective principles. In 1962, 
violent resistance to arrest by either police or 
members of the druzhiny was made a capital 
offense.** Meanwhile, the growth of “‘comrades’ 
courts,” empowered to try minor matters in- 
formally, has been actively encouraged as part 
of the movement towards true communism. 


A, this points to the conclusion that the 


Soviet view of law has not simply and com- 
pletely broken with its recent past. As Profes- 
sor Harold J. Berman, of Harvard University, 
has written: 


If one looks behind the structure to the purposes 
of Soviet law, it remains a totalitarian law, in 
the sense that it seeks to regulate all aspects of 
economic and social life, including the circula- 
tion of thought, while leaving the critical ques- 
tions of political power to be decided by infor- 
mal, secret procedures beyond the scrutiny or 


24 See speech of Procurator-General R. A. Rudenko 
introducing the draft Fundamental Principles of Crim- 
inal Law to the Supreme Soviet on December 25, 1958, 
published in the stenographic minutes of the Fifth Con- 
vocation (second session) of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR (Moscow, 1959), and the extract translated in 
John N. Hazard and Isaac Shapiro, The Soviet Legal 
System, New York, Oceana Publications, 1962, pp. 10-11. 

25 For a discussion, see the article by Kazimierz Grzy- 
bowski in this issue. 

26 See Kline, loc. cit. (footnote 3), pp. 28-9. 
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control either of legislative or of judicial bodies. 
It remains the law of a one-party state. It re- 
mains the law of a planned economy. It remains 
a law whose primary function is to discipline, 
guide, train and educate Soviet citizens to be 
dedicated members of a collectivized and mobil- 
ized social order." 


At best, the “philosophy of law” approved 
by the Soviet party leadership is akin to that 
which might guide a Western juvenile court: 
the duty of the Soviet citizen is to be a good 
child, to work hard, to obey his elders, and to 
learn to live and play with others. Against this 
“philosophy” stand the pressures exerted by 
Soviet citizens who no longer feel themselves 
to be entirely dependent children, who want 


27“The Dilemma of Soviet Law Reform,” Harvard 
Law Review, Vol. 76 (1963), p. 930. 


guarantees, rights, and some recognition of 
their human and professional dignity. Mostly 
they express their demands in Marxist jargon, 
but this only robs their point of its effectiveness. 

The complexity of the Soviet situation lies in 
the fact that the tension between “socialist le- 
gality” (reflecting the impact of Western con- 
cepts) and Bolshevik coercive paternalism has 
to some extent penetrated to all levels of Soviet 
society and certainly into the party itself. At 
the present moment, the Soviet leaders are try- 
ing hard to have it both ways, and so are their 
critics at home who cannot hope to speak unless 
they at least pay lip service to Bolshevik pater- 
nalism. The practical results are indeed con- 
siderably better than in Stalin’s day, but the 
accompanying eclectic apologies for a legal phi- 
losophy or a Marxist view of the world can 
hardly be taken seriously as theoretical contri- 
butions to the understanding of law and its role 
in society. 


Simplicity and Popularity: 


Karly Dreams 


By John N. Hazard 


he Bolsheviks inherited a legal order in No- 
vember 1917 that had been gradually disinte- 
grating since the fall of the Tsarist regime 

eight months before. Revolt against authority was 


widespread. The common man believed himself freed 
of the duty to obey. Intellectuals knew better, but 


Mr. Hazard is Professor of Public Law at the Rus- 
sian Institute of Columbia University and the 
author of Law and Social Change in the USSR 
(London, Institute of World Affairs, 1953), Settling 
Disputes in Soviet Society (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1960), and The Soviet System of 
Government (3rd ed., University of Chicago Press, 
1964). 
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some of them expected the state and law soon to 
begin to ‘‘wither away.” Courts lost dignity and re- 
spect. The Bolsheviks themselves, of course, had 
nothing but contempt for the “bourgeois” legal or- 
der, and so it was not surprising that they abolished 
it formally a few weeks after coming to power.! 

A system of “‘people’s courts” was inaugurated in 
late November 1917 to replace the old legal system 
with a sense of “family-like’” resolution of conflict. 


' References to decrees, judicial decisions, cases, etc., 
cited herein may be found in J. N. Hazard, Settling 
Disputes in Soviet Society: The Formative Years of 
Legal Institutions, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1960. 


Workers and peasants were to be given a sense of 
being among friends. No professional judges, prose- 
cutors or defense attorneys were to participate. The 
judge was to be a community elder or a trusted Com- 
munist and was to be helped by two neighbors chosen 
for each successive case. The prosecution was to be 
guided by relatives of the injured party or by so- 
cially-minded citizens. The accused, whether a crimi- 
nal or civil defendant, was to seek his own assistance 
from relatives or friends. A socially-minded com- 
munity was expected to organize the simple tribunal 
necessary to meet its own needs of social order. 
When cows trampled the crops of a neighbor, the 
remedy was to be a simple lawsuit decided by the 
village wise man and his two assistants. Decisions 
were to be made on the basis of time-honored con- 
cepts, tempered by what was called ‘“‘socialist con- 
sciousness,” and administered without reference to 
rules of court procedure. 

The first decree indicated that its authors expected 
the simple people’s courts to be replaced shortly by a 
system of settling disputes without state interven- 
tion. Parties were authorized to take civil disputes 
to ad hoc arbitration tribunals. Even those criminal 
cases were to be brought before the arbitrators 
which under the Tsarist codes could have been prose- 
cuted only if the injured party sought redress. 
Under the new system, the state apparatus was ex- 
pected to withdraw from disputes in which an 
injured party had no desire for revenge. 

Simple as it was, the new system soon ran into 
difficulties. To resolve disputes that had remained 
from the period prior to the revolution, a second de- 
cree published in February 1918 created “District 
People’s Courts” to be distinguished by greater 
emphasis on professionalism. It provided for three 
fulltime judges instead of one, together with a bench 
of lay judges, to hear the cases. The records of trials 
were to be subject to review by a panel chosen by the 
judges and, if substantial errors were found, or if 
the results seemed unjust, the cases were to be re- 
turned for new trial. Uniformity throughout the 
country was to be assured by a “supreme court of 
control” sitting in Moscow. Neither the latter nor 
the provincial review bodies ever met, however, as 
the District Courts were soon absorbed in a new gen- 
eral court combining elements of both systems. 

No basic codes of law had been prepared for the 
new courts before they opened their doors. Only an 
outline decree on family law was issued in Decem- 
ber 1917, followed by a full code one year later. In 
December 1918, a labor code was enacted to protect 
workers from employers. A few scattered decrees 
established particular crimes, but there was no writ- 
ten law defining murder, rape or theft as crimes. 
The first decree had authorized the simple people’s 
courts to use Tsarist law that had not been revoked 
or did not violate ‘‘revolutionary consciousness.” The 
second decree authorized the more formal District 


Courts to use old laws to settle disputes left over 
from the past, but only those that had not been spe- 
cifically revoked and did not conflict with “socialist 
justice.” 

The Commissar of Justice expressed the hope that 
in the course of applying the provisions of the new 
decrees, the new judges would create material for 
new codes. In effect, he favored development of a 
“common law,” to be followed by codification. He 
noted that in reading the cases he found some 
strange and absurd decisions, but he thought most 
of them based on life rather than on “moldy folk 
wisdom.” It seemed to him that judges were estab- 
lishing the rules for a new society. 

Here are a few examples of how “socialist con- 
science” operated in the court room: In a divorce 
action a wife complained that she was unable to re- 
turn to her husband, and that the village communal 
society had ordered her father to pay damages to 
the husband in the amount of 1500 rubles. At the 
trial, the husband consented to divorce if the dam- 
ages were paid. The court granted the divorce, but 
refused to give effect to the village community’s 
order. 

A peasant sued the village communal society for 
damages caused to his crops by the society’s animals. 
The suit was dismissed because the court thought 
that the plaintiff had failed to prove damages by the 
society’s animals rather than by an animal belong- 
ing to a single individual. Further, the plaintiff had 
not kept his fence in repair, thus proving negligent 
in protecting his own property. But a contrary re- 
sult followed when one Kormakov sued for damage 
to his oat field. The court believed the testimony of 
witnesses—the village herd had pastured near the 
plaintiff’s field, and hoof prints had been found lead- 
ing from the oats to the animal. 

A horse trade was the cause of a dispute involv- 
ing alleged fraud. One horse had been traded for 
another, plus ninety rubles cash. The original owner 
of the more valuable animal then demanded its re- 
turn, claiming that the beast he received was weak 
and emaciated. The defendant admitted this, but 
claimed it was the result of poor care by the new 
owner. The court decided that unfair advantage had 
been taken in the trade by the original owner who 
knew of the weak condition and had sought to 
“sweeten” the deal by throwing in ninety rubles. He 
had also influenced testimony at the trial. The deal 
was set aside, and the offending party was ordered 
to pay 20 rubles costs and the court fee. 


y the summer of 1918 evidence of the direction 
in which the courts were moving was so 
great that the Commissar of Justice decided 

that it was time to come up with new decrees and 
regulations. On July 20, 1918, a third decree on the 
courts was issued, reducing the jurisdiction of the 
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District Courts and enhancing that of the simple 
people’s courts. The latter could now hear civil cases 
involving claims up to 10,000 rubles, and try crimes 
for which law or “socialist consciousness” author- 
ized penalties up to five year’s imprisonment. 

The third decree made inroads on yet another 
institution—the “revolutionary tribunal.’ These 
bodies, whose task was to smash efforts to unseat 
the regime, had emerged in various communities 
after the revolution, and had been sanctioned by the 
first decree on the courts. The revolutionary tri- 
bunals were often vindictive in passing out sentences 
against the upper classes of the old regime, not be- 
cause of any overt current acts, but because of their 
alleged acts—or even social positions—before the 
revolution. Legal considerations played no role—the 
men and women on the bench simply acted as their 
prejudices dictated. Reborn in new surroundings 
were the tribunals of the French Revolution. 

In order to remove some of these abuses, the third 
decree curbed the jurisdiction of the revolutionary 
tribunals over bribery and black marketeering. Or- 
derly prosecution was henceforth to be the job of 
the District Courts. At a time when revolutionary 
fervor was at its height, this move was the first 
effort on the part of the Commissar of Justice to 
bring order out of chaos. 

Simultaneously with the third decree, the Com- 
missar of Justice issued the first instruction on 
court procedure, the purpose being to provide guid- 
ance for the new courts in the conduct of a case. 
The appearance of the instruction followed an early 
spring meeting in 1918 which had been called to 
study the need for procedural guidance, and which 
resulted in the issuance of a “temporary instruc- 
tion” for the simple people’s courts, which lacked all 
guidanee. The District Courts were exempted inas- 
much as they had been authorized by the second 
decree to follow Tsarist law unless it violated the 
“concept of justice” of the “toiling classes.” 

The new rules for the simple people’s courts pro- 
vided for the creation of an investigating agency 
to help the judges, some of whom had complained 
that they had no time to make the necessary investi- 
gations into criminal matters. While such an agency 
had existed in the District Courts for complicated 
cases, the juages in the people’s courts had been ex- 
pected to conduct their own preparation. Now the 
simple courts were to be furnished with assistance, 
but the investigators could not initiate prosecution 
without the consent of the judge. 

A major feature of the new rules was the au- 
thorization of a judge to initiate his own proceed- 
ings. He was instructed to call a citizen for ques- 
tioning if he sensed a violation of law, or if a 
member of the local soviet or state official requested 
that court proceedings be instituted. When a case 
was brought to trial, it had to be accompanied by 
a dossier including the substance of the interro- 
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gation, the facts determined from introduction of 
evidence, and the accusation. Here were the seeds 
of what later came to be an indictment. A system of 
summons was established for interested parties, and 
detailed steps were described to be followed when the 
trial opened. 

Yet the new rules still embodied the urge to pre- 
serve simplicity. The draftsmen instructed the peo- 
ple’s courts to accept no cramping of activity because 
of formal considerations; to admit any evidence they 
wished and to demand it of any persons holding such 
information. In effect, the substance of the second 
decree of February 1918 had become the rule for 
the simple people’s courts as well as for the more 
sophisticated District Courts. This was more evident 
with regard to court costs, which were made similar 
to those previously established for the District 
Courts. 

In the summer of 1918 the Russian Communist 
Party published a handbook outlining the minimum 
legal knowledge required of people’s court judges. 
Although labelled an ‘unofficial guide,” it provided 
the texts of the civil and criminal laws to be applied 
by the judges. The Commissar of Justice, in an 
introduction, reminded his readers that the court 
was losing its pre-revolutionary “formalistic” char- 
acter, and that the time was rapidly approaching 
when courts would be able to dispense with any for- 
malities whatsoever. Yet events were to belie his 
prophecies, for only a few years later, in his new 
capacity of Chief Justice, he was to be enforcing 
quite formal rules of procedure. 


he people’s court had no professional prosecu- 

tors or members of a bar to guide them. The 

first decree abolished the professional bar of 
old Russia, as well as the pre-revolutionary system 
of prosecutors and court investigators. All three 
institutions were destined to reappear, however, as 
it became increasingly evident that the “people’s 
judges”’ could not function without help. Business 
was increasing and not all of it was of a criminal 
nature. Civil cases increased six times in Moscow be- 
tween January and June, 1918, while criminal cases 
doubled in the same period. By autumn of 1918 
there were 3,267 local people’s courts in the Russian 
Republic, and 337 “congresses” of people’s judges 
hearing appeals in review of their work. Clearly, 
this volume of business required new manpower. 

In order to help clear up the backlog of cases in- 
herited from pre-revolutionary times, the second de- 
cree had permitted lawyers to serve in the District 
Courts. The courts were authorized to receive aid 
from professional accusers although these profes- 
sionals were not yet functioning as state prosecu- 
tors. They were to be selected from the members of 
the local bar, who held together in spite of the aboli- 
tion of their Tsarist organization. To provide some 
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control over this group each local soviet was in- 
structed to organize a “college” in which it could 
enroll lawyers, and from which they could be dis- 
missed at will. Courts or individuals were permitted 
to draw upon these colleges for assistance, but non- 
members could also be used if they received no pay- 
ment. Since former bar members refused to accept 
assignments as prosecutors, the colleges attracted 
former military jurists, military judges, and erst- 
while assistants to military prosecutors. Sometimes 
the courts called upon members of the local soviets 
who had no legal training whatsoever to take over 
the functions of prosecutors 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that lawyers fared badly with the lay judges. Remi- 
niscences reveal that fulltime judges were often 
attacked for availing themselves of the services of 
“windbags” and “hired consciences.” Nevertheless, 
since relatives of the accused offered little help, the 
lawyers continued to function. In June 1918, a gen- 
eral meeting of Moscow judges adopted a resolution 
in favor of establishing a college of legal defenders, 
with control over their fees to prevent “exploita- 
tion.” Shortly thereafter, practice before local 
courts was restricted to members of the ‘‘colleges,” 
whether paid or not, although relatives were per- 
mitted to appear. 

Disgruntlement over the system of payment grew, 
and soon the lawyers began demanding to be paid 
on a salary basis. Not until the enactment of a gen- 
eral People’s Court Act on November 30, 1918, how- 
ever, did the state meet the lawyers’ demands. The 
Act, which reflected the Commissar’s dream of a 
single court of great simplicity, liquidated the Dis- 
trict Courts, and left the simple people’s courts as 
the nucleus of the new judicial system, giving 
the latter exclusive jurisdiction over all civil and 
criminal cases, except those of a political nature. 
Political offenses continued to be tried by revolu- 
tionary tribunals, which made no pretense of being 
courts of law. Reference to Tsarist law was forbid- 
den, and the judges were to apply only the new law. 
In trying offenses not covered in the new legislation, 
they were to be guided by their own “socialist con- 
cept of justice.” 

A section of the new act established a “college of 
defenders, prosecutors and representatives of the 
parties in civil suits.’”” The bar became salaried and 
its members were available to the court on request, 
although a litigant could still introduce his family 
relative as his voice at the trial. The court could 
deny a criminal defendant’s request for an attorney 
in all but serious cases. If the prosecutor appeared, 
the position of the accused was to be balanced with 
aid provided to him. 

While there was to be but a single court, it was to 
have specialized chambers. Serious criminal charges 
were to be heard by a fulltime judge and his two lay 
assistants. The latter were to be equal to the full- 


time judge, and were to decide questions of fact and 
law. Decisions were to be by majority vote. Yet 
judges were not completely shorn of their power, 
being permitted to gather and present evidence on 
their own even in civil cases. 

The Act was a reaffirmation of the early faith in 
the primitive tribunal: No rules of procedure were 
to be applied to enforce a burden of proof on the 
parties. Review was permitted by the same ‘‘con- 
gress” of judges as before, but now it was to be 
called a “council.”” The councils were to function in 
provincial capitals, and their members were to be 
named by the general meeting of judges. To pre- 
serve political control, the selection had to be con- 
firmed by the executive committee of the provincial 
soviet. The decree was also significant in that it 
suggested reversal for procedural violation. It stated 
that a new trial might be required “in the event that 
there are to be found substantial violations or in- 
correct applications of decrees, especially violations 
of court procedure, and also in the event that the 
investigation has been incomplete.” 

The new court policy was reflected in the Com- 
munist Party’s program of 1919: ‘“‘The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has replaced the former endless series of 
courts of justice with their various divisions, by a 
very simplified, uniform system of People’s Courts, 
accessible to the population, and freed of all useless 
formalities of procedure.” The Commissar exulted: 
“Neither Roman law nor subsequent bourgeois law 
gave such authority to a judge. Perhaps we can find 
some analogy in more ancient primitive law.” 


ity and popularity. In an article published in 
1919, the Commissar of Justice listed the separate 
statutes adopted during the first seventeen months 
of Bolshevik reign, grouping them as if they had 
been articles of a code. Murder and other crimes 
against the individual were mentioned, though there 
were no statutes defining these crimes. Codification 
had not yet begun, but it was clearly in the offing. 
The article listed some decisions which the Com- 
missar found desirable. For example, he approved 
of a sentence penalizing a man who had corrupted 
a young girl whose apartment he shared with her 
family, even though there were no witnesses to the 
alleged corruption. Similarly, he approved of a 
lenient penalty for a soldier who had murdered an- 
other in a brawl since the soldier had pleaded guilty, 
there had been no premeditation, and he had been 
intoxicated during the act. In another case, al- 
though a man had been found with a bomb and a 
revolver in an apartment, he was acquitted of a rob- 
bery charge. It was proven that he was an idealistic 
anarchist seeking to requisition a room for himself 
and thus was responsible only under a lesser charge. 


et, centralization of policy-making was about 
to begin, and with it the end of both simplic- 
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The Commissar recounted a suit of maintenance 
brought by a common-law wife and her abandoned 
child, which resulted in a recommendation for a civil 
decision. The defendant had left to join another 
woman. Judgment was given, but costs denied be- 
cause the court thought it an unfair burden to re- 
quire the defendant to do more than support the two 
families. The Commissar, referring to these and 
several other decisions, waxed enthusiastic: “These 
decisions,” he exclaimed, ‘are shot through with 
unhindered imagination.” 

Centralization was hastened by the civil war. Of 
the strict measures that were introduced early in 
1919, two were particularly noteworthy: the per- 
mission for the Cheka, as the strong arm of the se- 
curity police, to work without judicial control; and 
the publication, on December 12, 1919, of a “basic 
aid” in criminal law. The “aid” defined the criminal 
law’s function and established the matters to be con- 
sidered in determining punishment. These features 
were later, in expanded form, to become the “general 
section” of the first criminal code of 1922. 

As time went on, the Commissar of Justice be- 
came increasingly restive about the lack of uni- 
formity in the people’s courts. Even statistics were 
lacking, he complained in a January 1920 circular. 
In June of that year, representative officials from 
all branches of judicial administration met to dis- 
cuss their common problems. They proposed the 
establishment of a more centralized procedure in 
appointing and recalling judges, the creation of 
“special sessions” and of a new “standing court” 
of the people’s courts, and a reorganization of the 
bar. The standing court was to speed proceedings by 
hearing cases where no preliminary investigation 
was necessary as soon as they came up. ‘The “spe- 
cial sessions” were to absorb some of the more 
politically dangerous cases concerning massive 
speculation in rationed goods, serious crimes by 
officials, military exemption and illegal traffic in 
liquor. The “special sessions” were also the fore- 
runner of a hierarchical court system which was to 
try crimes of differing degrees of social danger. 

The reforms were introduced provisionally by 
an August 1920 instruction also establishing a 
gradation in the investigating apparatus based on 
the danger of the crime. On October 21, 1920, a 
new People’s Court Act rounded out action on the 
proposals. The prosecutors, who hitherto had been 
members of the bar, were now organized for the 
first time as an independent professional prose- 
cuting staff. The bar itself was greatly expanded 
and became a long list of persons on a panel. The 
system of payment was abolished, and panel mem- 
bers had to serve as a labor duty when called; if 
they refused, they faced prosecution. Public service 
was in the air, and performing the duties of a 
lawyer was considered as important a contribution 
to society as the service of a lay judge. 
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By late 1920 victory in the civil war seemed 
assured, and the regime began to pay attention to 
tasks of reconstruction. In the judicial field the 
striking event was the creation of a department of 
the Commissariat of Justice to serve as a supreme 
court of the Russian Republic. It was authorized to 
set aside lower court decisions ‘that represented a 
clear violation of, or a failure to enforce, the law, 
and to clear up conflicts between court decisions 
and the general policy of the government. Review 
was not by appeal, but on the initiative of the Com- 
missariat, of agencies of the central government, 
or of a provincial executive committee. Private 
individuals desiring to have standing before the 
new court had to file a complaint with one of these 
agencies. The official explanation of this move was 
that the decentralization of the appellate process 
required a corrective in the form of centralized 
leadership. 


he introduction of the New Economic Policy 

in 1921 brought forth a wave of new reforms 

and innovations: the creation of a civil code, 
inspired by the need to obtain necessary invest- 
ments from abroad; the creation of the office of 
Prosecutor of the Republic to facilitate control over 
the emerging bourgeoisie; a restructuring of the 
bar along more traditional lines (though subject to 
control by the provincial soviets); and finally a 
change in the police system, beginning with the 
transfer, in February 1922, of the function of the 
security police to the courts and to the revolutionary 
tribunals, followed by the court reform of Novem- 
ber 11, 1922, abolishing the tribunals altogether. 
The latter step was particularly pleasing to the 
then Chief Republic Prosecutor, Nikolai V. Kry- 
lenko, the architect of the reform, who saw in it 
an end to the duality of the past, and the emergence 
of a unified single court system, headed by a Su- 
preme Court and fully divorced from the Commis- 
sariat of Justice. 

Duality had been overcome, but at a high cost to 
the dream of popularity, because the courts had now 
become politically sensitive in absorbing the politi- 
cal cases. The early vision of simplicity was also 
rapidly evaporating: a set of new courts was 
established in November 1922, called military and 
military transport tribunals. The former had juris- 
diction over all that endangered the Red Army, and 
the latter were to try crimes endangering transpor- 
tation. Shortly thereafter came special courts deal- 
ing with violations of the labor code. All three 
courts were to be composed not of rotating lay 
judges, but of fulltime participants—thus dealing 
a blow to the other early vision, that of popularity. 

Krylenko was fully conscious of the implications 
of these moves, but he defended them on grounds 
of practicality: “This is a screaming defect in 


that it pulls down the whole system,” he declared, 
“vet there is no other way practically to handle the 
problem.” He sought to avoid the danger that the 
new procedure wculd engender bureaucratic ter- 
rorization by subordinating the new specialized 
courts to the new Supreme Court of the Republic. 


Legal research and training, too, felt the breath 
of the new era: an Institute of Law was estab- 
lished at the end of 1920, and the first issue of its 
journal came out in May 1922. Another journal 
made its appearance shortly thereafter, devoted to 
practical—rather than _ theoretical—problems of 
Soviet law and legality. It was edited by pre-revolu- 
tionary lawyers wishing to adapt their legal inherit- 
ance to the political exigencies of the day. 


Yet the exigencies were far from simple, for on 
the one hand the regime was committed to a policy 
favoring the workers and the peasants, while on 
the other it faced the necessity of providing some 
protection to the new capitalist class so as to make 
the NEP work. In practice, favoritism to workers 
consisted in eliminating the economic base from 
which the bourgeoisie was supposed to derive politi- 
cal power—i.e., private ownership of productive 
property. Hence the land, factories, banks, insur- 
ance companies and apartment houses were com- 
pletely nationalized. At the same time, however, the 
bourgeoisie was given the right to own private 
dwellings and to engage in small-scale merchandis- 
ing, and this ownership required legal protection. 


The latter step could not but arouse the more 
pristine Bolsheviks, who accused the regime of hav- 
ing capitulated to the capitalists. Krylenko an- 
swered the charge by declaring that those who 
blamed the NEP for the legal reforms of 1922 had 
improperly evaluated the events of 1917. The revo- 
lution, he stated, had not rejected law in general, 
but only those of its aspects that favored the capital- 
ist system. Law could serve the new regime, too, 
and “the NEP provided only the atmosphere, facili- 
tating, it is true, and hastening the exposure of 
this inescapable phase of development of our court 
work, but it never did more than that. It never 
foreordained the content of the work.” 


he steps toward creating a federated political 
system, which were started toward the end 
of 1922 and which resulted in the formal 
ratification, in January 1924, of the new Constitu- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 


further affected the early conceptions of socialist 
law. A new Supreme Court of the USSR was created 


in 1923, whose purpose was to supervise and co- 
ordinate the activities of the various Republic Su- 
preme Courts. The military ana transport tribunals, 
which hitherto had been under the jurisdiction of 
the Republic Supreme Courts, were now transferred 
to the USSR Supreme Court. The new constitution 
also authorized the federal government ‘‘to estab- 
lish the fundamentals of structure of the judicial 
agencies and of judicial procedure,” which it pro- 
ceeded to do by enacting fundamentals of criminal 
procedure on the Russian Republic’s model. 

The reforms that were slowly changing the politi- 
cal and legal order of the Soviet state could not 
continue very long without a concomitant attempt 
to provide them with an ideological justification. 
Chief among the legal scholars performing this task 
was Evgenii B. Pashukanis, who declared that the 
new proletarian state must utilize bourgeois legal 
forms but fill them “with socialist content.” He 
expected law to wither away eventually along with 
the state, and a new classless society, needing nei- 
ther bourgeois or socialist law, to come into being. 

As events in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s 
were to affirm, none of the utopian views pro- 
pounded either in the year of the revolution or 
during the NEP period conformed to the plans 
which Stalin had in store for his monolithic empire. 
As the late dictator consolidated his power, not 
only were the early dreams of simplicity and popu- 
larity completely abandoned, but those who had 
voiced and tried to preserve them were, with 
the passage of time, arrested and executed. True, 
some of the legal forms they had helped to create 
in the early 1920’s were retained, only to be used 
against workers and peasants and even against 
Communist Party members, rather than against 
those wily members of the bourgeoisie who had 
ostensibly sought to harm the socialist state. Stalin’s 
influence upon the legal system, which mocked the 
very ideas of the founders of the Soviet state, lasted 
till well after his death. 

The early revolutionary and_ post-revolution- 
ary period has become a chapter of history—a 
curious and interesting chapter, and one that still 
exerts some influence today. While simplicity and 
popularity disappeared in the regular courts, they 
are still being sought elsewhere. The revival of 
interest in the social courts and in the substitution 
of a code of morals for law suggests that some of 
the ideas of the past continue to live on. 


2 See articles by Leon Lipson and Alfred Boiter else- 
where in this issue.—Ed. 
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The State and 
the Individual 


Rights and Duties 


of Citizens 


By George Ginsburgs 


he question of the constitutional rights 
and duties of Soviet citizens, a subject that was 
well-nigh taboo under Stalin, has in recent years 
regained respectability and again commands 
serious attention in the USSR. The denuncia- 
tion of the “cult of the personality,” the ensuing 
relaxation of political controls, and the adoption 
in 1961 of the new party program with its 
promises of further “liberalization” of Soviet 
life, not only rekindled general interest in the 
topic but produced also a good deal of learned 
commentary in Soviet publications. 

Since the Bolshevik Revolution, Russia has 
had three sets of constitutions. Each marked a 
distinct historical stage in the development of 
the Soviet regime and in the evolution of Soviet 
legal doctrine and administrative practice. The 
1918 Constitution of the RSFSR, and its coun- 
terparts in the other Soviet republics, estab- 
lished the basic principles of the new state 
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structure and furnished the grand outline for 
what was Officially described as a totally differ- 
ent, “socialist” political organization of the 
community. The purpose of the 1924 Constitu- 
tion of the USSR was more mundane: its chief 
aim was to draw up the formal blueprint for 
the federal union into which the erstwhile alli- 
ance of nominally independent Soviet states had 
just been transformed. 

The Constitution of 1936, finally, reflects 
the profound changes wrought in the USSR 
since Lenin’s death. Stalin’s rise to power, the 
ascendancy of his personal policies and the ulti- 
mate triumph of his views on the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture, forced industrialization, the 
elimination of the private sector of the econ- 
omy, bureaucratic centralization, the successful 
extermination of the ‘“‘class enemy’’—all found 
expression in the document later to be known 
as the “Stalin Constitution.” Despite the devas- 
tating posthumous criticism of Stalin’s rule by 
his political heirs, his charter still serves as the 
basic law of the land. It is now scheduled to be 
replaced by a new Constitution designed to take 
into account social developments of the past 
decade, such as the political “thaw” and the 


major economic and administrative reforms. 
When this project, initiated by Khrushchev, will 
come to fruition remains, however, an open 
question. 


The Early Constitutions 


Thus far, Soviet constitutional documents 
have given little prominence to the rights and 
duties of the individual. The 1918 Constitution 
of the RSFSR did not even feature a separate 
chapter on that subject; instead, isolated refer- 
ences to individual rights and duties were scat- 
tered throughout the body of the text. Para- 
doxically, Part I of that Constitution consisted 
of the famous “Declaration of Rights of the 
Toiling and Exploited People’’ approved by the 
Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets in Jan- 
uary 1918, but, in spite of its title that procla- 
mation did not concern itself with the status of 
physical persons. It merely set forth the social, 
economic and political goals of the “working 
class” as interpreted by the Bolshevik leader- 
ship, which the party thereupon set about “‘real- 
izing” through the medium of a totalitarian 
state machine it was fashioning for that pur- 
pose. 

Thus the Declaration’s conceptual fabric 
alone excluded the principle of individual lib- 
erties. The enactment, it was aptly observed at 
the time, “serves as an example not of a limi- 
tation upon but of an incredible extension of, 
the power of the state.’”! Soviet sources them- 
selves in those early days admitted almost as 
much. “At bottom, the question here is not one 
of rights at all, but that of enumerating the 
tasks of the socialist regime,’’ declared a Soviet 
writer in 1923.” 

As regards individual freedoms then, the ef- 
fect of the Declaration was wholly negative. 
Only two of its provisions need be specifically 
mentioned in the present context; typically, 
both circumscribed the rights of the citizenry. 
Article 2(f) established the “universal obliga- 
tion to work with the aim of eliminating the 
parasitic strata of society and organizing the 
economic life of the country.” (Today’s con- 
stitutional injunction of the ‘duty to work”’ 
traces its ancestry directly to that clause.) And 
Article 7 laid down the rule that “the exploiters 
shall not hold a position in any branch of the 
Soviet Government.” The Declaration thus set 


1B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch, La Théorie générale de I’ 
Etat soviétique, Paris, Marcel Giard, 1928, p. 96. 

2M. A. Reisner, Gosudarstvo burzhuazir 7 RSFSR, 
(The State of the Bourgeoisie and the RSFSR), Gosiz- 
dat, Moscow-Petrograd, 1923, p. 333. 


forth the class character of the Soviet political 
system and clearly heralded the differential 
treatment the state would apply to different so- 
cial strata of the population. 

The identification of individual rights and 
duties elsewhere in the 1918 RSFSR Constitu- 
tion followed a more orthodox pattern. In- 
cluded in the catalogue of civil liberties were 
the freedom of conscience, entailing the separa- 
tion of church and state and predicated on each 
man’s right to engage in religious or anti-re- 
ligious propaganda; freedom of the press; free- 
dom of meeting and association; the right to 
education; and the equality of all citizens irre- 
spective of their racial or national origins. Only 
two duties were listed: again, the obligation of 
every citizen to work pursuant to the motto 
“He who does not work neither shall he eat;” 
and the obligation of all citizens to defend the 
fatherland, the honor of bearing arms being re- 
served solely to the workers. 

Finally, a closing omnibus clause deprived 
“all individuals and groups of any rights which 
could be utilized by them to the detriment of 
the socialist revolution.”’ What this meant was 
perhaps most vividly illustrated by the Consti- 
tution’s treatment of the right to vote and to 
be elected, exclusively granted to ‘“‘toilers” and 
denied to all others. By the same token, how- 
ever, “‘in the spirit of the solidarity of the work- 
ers of all nations,” all political rights of Rus- 
sian citizens including the electoral rights, were 
forthwith granted to foreigners “who live in 
the territory of the Russian Republic and are 
engaged in work and belong to the working 
class.”” The contemporary constitutions of most 
of the other Soviet republics closely conformed 
to the RSFSR model.’ 

The next Soviet constitutional period was 
inaugurated by the 1924 Constitution of the 
USSR which completely ignored the problem 
of the rights and duties of the individual. At 
the same time, the various republican constitu- 
tions, enacted on the basis of the first federal 
charter, generally confined themselves to re- 
peating the formulas of the 1918 Declaration or 
reaffirming their adherence to the principles 
which it embodied—this in spite of the many 


3 The constitutions of the People’s Soviet Republics of 
Bukhara and Khorezm differed markedly from the 
RSFSR prototype in that they featured several guar- 
antees of personal freedoms, e.g., the right to property 
and inheritance, inviolability of the person, etc., absent 
from the model document. There is great doubt, how- 
ever, whether these “liberties” were ever enforced and, 
in any event, the constitutions themselves lasted but a 
short while and now have only historical interest. Cf. 
D. A. Magerovskii, Soiuz Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh 
Respublik (Obzor i materialy), (The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Survey and Materials), Moscow, 
Yurizdat, 1923, p. 60. 
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policy changes that occurred in the meantime, 
such as the recognition of private inheritance 
and property rights. There may still have been 
some official uncertainty as to how lasting the 
concessions of the NEP (New Economic Pol- 
icy) era might be, and it was probably thought 
best not to elevate them to the status of formal 
constitutional freedoms prematurely. 


Paper Rights 


In any event, by 1936 Stalin had made up his 
mind about most of the issues that had been 
left unresolved in 1924. He assumed total power 
in the state but he also made sure that the new 
Soviet Constitution contained a lavish and ex- 
plicit statement of the rights and duties of 
Soviet citizens. The constitutions of the Union 
republics reproduced it almost verbatim. The 
Fundamental Law of 1936 thus incorporated a 
number of departures from established prece- 
dent. To begin with, it stated that ‘alongside 
the socialist system of economy, which is the 
predominant form of economy in the USSR, the 
law permits the small private economy of indi- 
vidual peasants and artisans based on their own 
labor and precluding the exploitation of the la- 
bor of others.” In the same vein, it enunciated 
the rule that 


The personal property right of citizens in their 
incomes and savings from work, in their dwell- 
ing houses and subsidiary home enterprises, in 
articles of domestic economy and use and arti- 
cles of personal use and convenience, as well as 
the right of citizens to inherit personal prop- 
erty, ts protected by law. 


But accompanying these new freedoms was the 
old injunction that ‘work in the USSR is a duty 
and a matter of honor for every able-bodied 
citizen, in accordance with the principle: ‘He 
who does not work, neither shall he eat.’ ”’ This 
old maxim was now further amplified by the 
“socialist” principle, “From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his work.” 

The chapter on ‘‘The Courts and the Procura- 
tor’s Office” also contained an innovation: the 
right of an accused to defense counsel in trial 
proceedings. Next, the chapter devoted to the 
“Fundamental Rights and Duties of Citizens” 
featured several new concepts elaborated earlier 
through ordinary statutory channels and now 
for the first time promoted to constitutional 
rank. These novel elements included the right 
to work, i.e., “the right to guaranteed employ- 
ment and payment for... work in accordance 
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with its quantity and quality,” the right to rest 
and leisure, the right to maintenance in old age 
and also in case of sickness and disability. The 
right to conduct anti-religious propaganda was 
preserved as was the freedom of religious wor- 
ship, but the corresponding right to engage in 
religious propaganda was omitted. Freshly 
added to the roster of freedoms was a guarantee 
of the “inviolability of the person,” pledging 
that no person could be “placed under arrest ex- 
cept by decision of a court or with the sanction 
of a procurator,” as well as a guarantee of the 
“inviolability of the homes of citizens and the 
privacy of correspondence.” 

The new Constitution also formally extended 
to all Soviet citizens—except for persons med- 
ically certified as insane or those convicted by a 
court of law and sentenced to a suspension of 
electoral rights—the right to vote and be 
elected; in fact, the practice of depriving cer- 
tain categories of persons of electoral rights on 
grounds of social extraction had been abolished 
some years earlier. On the other hand, all for- 
eigners domiciled on Soviet soil now lost their 
local political rights, which previously they had 
exercised on a par with their Russian class com- 
rades. The revolutionary internationalism of 
the past was thus supplanted by orthodox na- 
tional exclusiveness in establishing prerequi- 
sites for participation in the community’s politi- 
cal processes. 

The list of duties was also expanded some- 
what. The 1936 Constitution enjoins “every 
citizen of the USSR to abide by the Constitu- 
tion. .. , to observe the laws, to maintain labor 
discipline, honestly to perform public duties, 
and to respect the rules of social intercourse.”’ 
Furthermore, every citizen is expected “to safe- 
guard and fortify public, socialist property as 
the sacred and inviolable foundation of the So- 
viet system, as the source of the wealth and 
might of the country, as the source of the pros- 
perity and culture of all working people.” 

Otherwise, the official catalogue of the consti- 
tutional rights and duties of Soviet citizens re- 
mained unaltered. For the great progress sup- 
posedly achieved in the USSR since the 1917 
Revolution, the changes were far from spectac- 
ular, even going by the bare letter of the law 
alone. Substantively, the development was of 
course regressive, given the actualities of 
Stalin’s rule. Here lies perhaps the greatest 
irony of Soviet constitutional history—that the 
introduction of formal, explicit “constitutional 
rights” coincided with a reign of terror that 
made a mockery of the very idea of law itself. 
Like most of the other promises of the 1936 
Constitution, the majority of the individual- 
rights guarantees had to await the death of the 


statute’s author before they were to acquire 
even a modicum of reality. 

A further observation may be made in this 
connection. Soviet publicists forever delight in 
drawing invidious comparisons between the ex- 
tensive freedoms formally guaranteed to Soviet 
citizens, and what they term the “rights-less” 
position of the ‘‘masses” in ‘bourgeois’? coun- 
tries. Yet it is a matter of record that all but 
two of the “‘liberties” proclaimed with such fan- 
fare in the most advanced Soviet Constitution 
to date are well known to the Western world, 
where indeed they originated. The sole excep- 
tions are the specific right to conduct anti-re- 
ligious propaganda, which elsewhere is gener- 
ally covered by the guarantee of free speech, 
and the so-called “right to work.”’ On closer ex- 
amination, though, the latter right, which in 
Soviet literature is always depicted as quite the 
most important among the rights of the indi- 
vidual,‘ turns out to be no more than a doctrinal 
commitment to a socio-economic policy of full 
employment.’ True, it has legal dimensions too, 
expressed, for instance, in legal safeguards 
against dismissal from a job without proper 
cause, but these can hardly be thought of as 
something new. Elsewhere, organized labor and 
collective bargaining have accomplished as 
much, often very much more, without erecting 
constitutional landmarks under such impres- 
sive-sounding labels as “right to work” and 
“right to rest and leisure.” 


Prospects Ahead 


As for prospective constitutional develop- 
ment in the USSR, little innovation may be 
expected in the near future if the current dis- 
cussions revolving around the plans for a new 
Soviet Constitution are any indication. So far, 
the proposals for reform in the area of individ- 
ual rights have been few and inconsequential. 
For example, it has been urged that “it would 
be advisable and politically desirable to place 
the chapter on the basic rights and duties of 
citizens at the beginning of the Constitution, 
after the chapter on social structure. Seton. 


! See, e.g., O. V. Smirnov, Priroda i sushchnost prava 
na trud v SSSR, (The Nature and Essence of the Right 
to Work in the USSR), Moscow, Yuridicheskaia litera- 
tura, 1964, pp. 1 ff; A. I. Lepeshkin, Kurs Sovetskovo 

osudarstvennovo prava, (Course of Soviet State Law), 

oscow, Gosiurizdat, 1961, Vol. 1, pp. 490-91. 

> See, for example, the enlightening discussion of this 
point by the Polish jurist W. Szubert, “‘Garanties juri- 
diques du droit au travail,” in Rapports Polonais Pré- 
sentés au Sixiéme Congrés International de Droit Com- 
paré, Polish Academy of Sciences, 1962, pp. 156-171. 


such a change “‘would fully correspond to the 
decisive role of the popular masses in the build- 
ing of communism underlined in the decision 
of the 20 and 21st congresses of the CPSU as 
well as... reflect the incessant concern of the 
party and the Soviet State for the people.”’® In 
this view, at any rate, the present position of 
the chapter dedicated to the rights of the indi- 
vidual—it occupies the tenth place in a total of 
thirteen chapters—is no longer considered to 
be indicative of the relative importance of these 
principles within the hierarchy of Soviet con- 
stitutional norms. 

Next, it has also been suggested that all the 
basic rights and duties of the citizen, some of 
which have hitherto been scattered throughout 
the Basic Law (for instance, the right to private 
property, the right to elect and be elected to 
public office), be concentrated in a single chap- 
ter. Other proposals call for specific confirma- 
tion in the new Constitution of the 7 and 6-hour 
working day, and of the right of the individual 
to health protection, free medical care, comfor- 


6D. A. Gaidukov, “O razvitii konstitutsii SSSR v 


svete reshenii XXI sezda KPSS” (On the Development 
of the Constitution of the USSR in the Light of the De- 
cisions of the 21st Congress of the CPSU), Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow), 1959, No. 9, p. 115. 
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Caption upper right: Labor for the good of society— 
the sacred duty of every person. (From the draft pro- 
gram of the CPSU.) 

Sign over dam: He Who Does Not Work Does Not Eat. 
Caption below: Against the current. 
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table living quarters, leisure, and free care for 
children in children’s homes, creches, schools 
and boarding schools. 

One potentially truly meaningful suggestion 
is the proposal that the Constitution formally 
recognize that the “citizens of the USSR have 
the right to address complaints and demands to 
state organs against officials who by their ac- 
tion or inaction violate or fail to abide by the 
requirements of socialist legality.”’ Thus far, 
only regular legislation has proffered the So- 
viet citizen the right—and not very effectively 
—to complain against maladministration.° Of 
equal importance may be a companion proposal 
suggesting that the future Fundamental Law 
declare that ‘“‘no one can be found guilty of hav- 
ing committed a crime and subjected to criminal 
punishment except by a verdict of a court, based 
on the law,”® a formula aimed at giving consti- 
tutional endorsement to the regime’s current 
emphasis on “socialist legality.” 

As to the duties of individuals in the years 
ahead, the only proposal worth mentioning so 
far is the suggestion that a provision be in- 
cluded in the new Constitution requiring the 
citizens “to educate the coming generation in 
the spirit of Communist morality and conscious- 
ness of its civic duties.’’?° 


The Limits of Theory 


All in all, interesting as some of these pro- 
posals may sound, they do not portend a signal 
breakthrough in Soviet legal theory and prac- 
tice—even though, cumulatively, they could 
affect the complexion of relations between the 
rulers and the ruled in the USSR. To explain 
this conclusion it is necessary to consider briefly 
the value and origin of constitutional guaran- 
tees of individual liberties in Soviet society. The 


7 P. S. Romashkin, ‘“Novyi etap v razvitii Sovetskovo 
gosudarstva,” (New Stage in the Development of the 
Soviet State), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow), 
1960, No. 10, p. 39; and D. A. Gaidukov, op. cit., p. 114. 

8 See the excellent analysis of this and related ques- 
tions in D. A. Loeber, “The Soviet Procrracy and the 
Rights of the Individual Against the State,” Journal 
of the International Commission of Jurists, 1957, No. 1. 

»V. Kotok and D. Gaidukov, “Novyi etap v razvitii 
Sovetskovo gosudarstva i konstitutsii SSSR,” (New 
Stage in the Development of the Soviet State and the 
Constitution of the USSR), Sovety deputatov trudiash- 
chikhsia, 1959, No. 8, p. 26. 

10 P, S. Romashkin, “Novyi etap razvitiia Sovetskovo 
gosudarstva i voprosy konstitutsionnovo zakonodatel- 
stva,” (The New Stage of Development of the Soviet 
State and Questions of Constitutional Legislation), in 
Ot sotsialisticheskoi gosudarstvennosti k kommunistt- 
cheskomu obshchestvennomu samoupravleniiu (From 
Socialist Statehood to Communist Social Self-Manage- 
ment), USSR Academy of Sciences, 1961, p. 193. 
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Marxist ethos, which dominates the philosophi- 
cal code of the Soviet State, views man purely 
as a product of his physical environment, 
molded by the interplay of external forces, and 
reflecting in his person the sum total of his so- 
cial (class) experiences. In the context of this 
theory there is no room for any natural or in- 
nate, or inalienable rights of man. Only society 
gives birth to rights. Technically, positive law 
generates them, infuses them with substance 
and validates them. Or, as one Soviet author, 
writing in the early years of the Communist 
regime, preferred to put it, 


The state alone is the source of the personal 
rights of the individual, the state alone is the 
source and creator of all legislation, for the state 
alone creates what is known as objective law, 
i.e., the complex or norms which regulate so- 
ciety. The fundamental principle of our legis- 
lation and our private law, which bourgeois 
theories will never recognize, is that everything 
which is not authorized is not permitted, [for], 
contrary to the European doctrine, we affirm 
that the repository of power, the source of law, 
is the state, not the individual." 


At the present time, Soviet spokesmen might 
not state the thesis quite so bluntly, but basic- 
ally they still subscribe to it. Under the Soviet 
system, then, personal liberties remain to this 
day creatures of legislative discretion, condi- 
tional rights which can always be modified, 
curtailed, or, for that matter, abolished alto- 
gether by statutory action. Clearly, what the 
state may bestow, it may also take away, or 
withdraw temporarily, or alter in part, or com- 
pletely recast. 

To be.sure, all this is not to say that a ma- 
terialist conception of life automatically leads 
to an ingrained disregard for civil liberties. The 
point is simply that in a state dominated by 
such a philosophy, where the individual is not 
considered endowed with inalienable rights and 
where personal liberties are simply a subject of 
social policy, civil freedoms may be easily abro- 
gated through “duly enacted” positive legisla- 
tion. In such a state, arbitrary action by the 
political leadership in the field of civil rights 
will not meet with objections on philosophical 
grounds; it can only meet with political pro- 
test, which under the totalitarian one-party 
regime in the USSR is not likely to occur. 

A corollary implication of Soviet Marxism is 
the proposition that not only does the State 


11 A. Malitskii, Sovetskoe gosudarstvennoe pravo 
(Ocherki) (Soviet State Law, Essays), Kharkov, Yuriz- 
dat, 1926, p. 14. 


entirely of its volition establish what the rights 
and duties of the individual citizen shall be at 
any given moment, but that it is strictly up to 
the political authorities to determine the sub- 
stantive content of these rights and duties. In 
other words, ordinary legislation must lend 
reality to the constitutional principles; by them- 
selves, the latter do not constitute any immuta- 
ble rules, do not possess an irreducible minimum 
of objective content. They may never be ab- 
stracted from the particular piece of legislation 
that purports to implement them, for the two 
are organically inseparable: without the singu- 
lar statute or decree, the constitutional formu- 
las concerning ‘personal freedoms” are empty 
phrases which only an appropriate enactment 
can fill with purpose. 

What this connotes, of course, is that Soviet 
legal theory and practice rule out a priori any 
possibility of collision between a constitutional 
provision sanctioning an individual right and 
a legislative act determining the effective scope 
of that right. Since every constitutional clause 
requires enabling legislation before it can be 
applied, it is by definition held to mean exactly 
what current legislation says it means. No 
institutional barriers stand in the way of pro- 
mulgation of any measure sponsored by the 
government, regardless of its import. No higher 
standards are available by which to pass judg- 
ment on the validity of any piece of legislation, 
since the language of the Constitution itself is 
bereft of any intrinsic meaning. 

Even in theoretical terms, therefore, it makes 
no sense to talk of an overt challenge to a duly 
enacted statute on grounds of its ‘substantive 
unconstitutionality.”” For everyone in the 
USSR is expected to proceed on the assumption 
that, “in the Soviet State, where law is the ex- 
pression of the will of the people, the possibility 
of issuing an anti-democratic law restricting 
the rights and freedoms already won by the peo- 
ple is precluded.”’!? Stripped of the fancy ver- 
biage this simply means that whatever content 
a legislative act chooses to attribute to a con- 
stitutional prescription dealing with individual 
liberties, that happens to be the correct and 
constitutional interpretation at the moment. 


How Much Progress 


Under these circumstances, the provisions of 
the 1924 and 1936 constitutions (Arts. 20, 30, 
31, 43(b), 58, 59 and 63, in the former; Arts. 
49 (f), 69, 82 and 97, in the latter) which imply 
the nullity of legislative and quasi-legislative 
measures that run counter to the Fundamental 
Law must be read in a special light. First, they 


can engender merely administrative action, em- 
powering the higher echelons of the bureauc- 
racy to exercise control over objectionable 
orders emanating from subordinate depart- 
ments by vetoing or suspending them, while 
granting the parallel structure of the procura- 
torial pyramid the power of ‘general supervi- 
sion” of administrative acts through “protests” 
and “‘proposals’’; no citizen, however, can have 
direct recourse to any such remedy. Second, no 
evidence can be found to show that any piece of 
Soviet legislation has ever been struck down or 
even protested by the procuracy because its 
substantive contents inherently contradicted a 
constitutional clause. Third, the constitutional 
provisions under review were intended to be 
used as a means of resolving procedural dis- 
putes involving conflicts of jurisdiction: where 
an organ of government or administration ex- 
ceeded its authority or encroached on another 
agency’s domain and thus violated the consti- 
tutional scheme for the distribution of tasks 
and allocation of functions. But even this ap- 
plication seems to occur very rarely. 

In any event, none of these functions amount 
to what elsewhere is commonly accepted as an 
effective technique for checking upon the con- 
stitutional validity of legislative and adminis- 
trative acts. As long as the private party, the 
individual whose interests are most vitally af- 
fected, is barred from initiating action and 
seeking redress on his own, no such arrange- 
ment can really work well. At least, it never 
has, so far, in the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, there have been some signifi- 
cant improvements in the status of the individ- 
ual in the USSR since Stalin’s death. These, 
however, have all come about through reforms 
consummated at the sub-constitutional level, i.e., 
as a product of widespread revisions of Stalin’s 
legislative heritage. What is more, the most 
fruitful of these changes have been brought 
about by what may be called ‘negative action” 
—repeal or suspension of Stalinist laws and 
administrative practices, resulting in at least 
partial rehabilitation of some of the principles 
embodied in the Constitution. The decision to 
curb the secret police, for example, has breathed 
life into the concept of “‘inviolability of the 
person,” of “invoilability of the homes of citi- 
zens and privacy of correspondence,” and of the 
right of the accused to defense counsel in a court 
of law: all principles that hitherto had a very 
hollow ring to them. 


12 Ts. A. Yampolskaia, ‘‘O subektivnykh pravakh so- 


vetskikh grazhdan i ikh garantiiakh,” (On the Sub- 
jective Rights of Soviet Citizens and Their Guarantees), 
in V. F. Kotok (ed.), Voprosy Sovetskovo gosudarstven- 
novo prava, USSR Academy of Sciences, 1959, p. 205. 
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Not all the freedoms recognized by the cur- 
rent Basic Law have fared equally well in the 
post-Stalin era. Thus no noticeable progress 
has been made in guaranteeing the individual 
genuine political rights. In the field of socio- 
economic rights, a general trend for the better 
has been offset by various regressions. Advances 
registered with regard to the right to work, to 
cite one instance, have been badly overshadowed 
by the measures, concurrently introduced, en- 
forcing “the duty to work,” and by the record 
of the ensuing witch-hunt pressed against 
“narasites, vagrants and vagabonds.” Several 
property rights have, in quick succession, un- 
dergone legislative expansion and restriction, 
and the ultimate fate of a number of other 
“rights” is as yet unsettled. 

On balance, to be sure, the Soviet citizen to- 
day enjoys much more personal freedom than 
he ever has under the Communist order. His 
lot has improved, and it is likely to improve 


further. What remains to be seen is whether 
the current experimentation will leave an en- 
during imprint on the system itself. So far, the 
achieved progress in the USSR is due solely to 
ad hoc policy considerations and represents 
pragmatic concessions by the leadership to 
urgent social needs. These ‘‘popular’”’ successes 
have not, however, been shored up by institu- 
tional safeguards to ensure their preservation. 
Of course, the latter in turn can accomplish 
little unless they themselves function in a politi- 
cal atmosphere favorable to their purpose. It is 
axiomatic that constitutional guarantees can be 
effective only where deep-rooted social tradition 
dictates respect for political proprieties. Such a 
community code cannot be developed overnight. 
Until it is, constitutional principles in the So- 
viet Union are destined to play but a limited 
role in affairs of state and the Constitution will 
continue to stand as little more than a mauso- 
leum to dead hopes and unrealized dreams. 


Party Supremacy: 


Some Legal Questions 


By Boris Meissner 


rior to 1936, the dominant position of the 
CPSU in the Soviet State received no mention 
in the fundamental law of the USSR. ‘We are 
governed by a party ... which our Constitu- 
tion passes over in silence, but which neverthe- 
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less forms the legal and factual essence of this 
Constitution,’ wrote G. S. Gurvich, a Soviet 
constitutional lawyer, in 1922.1 His colleague, 
S. I. Raevich, was just as explicit: “The Com- 
munist Party is the most important element in 
the real Russian Constitution.” ” 

A clear enunciation of one-party rule as the 
principal factor of the political and legal system 


1B. Dennewitz, in B. Meissner (ed.), Die Verfas- 
sungen der modernen Staaten (Constitutions of Mod- 
ern States), Hamburg, 1947, Vol. I, p. 126. 

2 Vlast Sovetov (Moscow), 1923, No. 10, p. 27. 


of the Soviet state came only in the second, so- 
called ‘Stalin Constitution” of the USSR, pro- 
mulgated on December 5, 1936. Article 126 
stated: 


. 1. . the most active and politically conscious 
citizens in the ranks of the working class and 
other sections of the working people unite in the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshe- 
viks), which is the vanguard of the working 
people in their struggle to strengthen and de- 
velop the socialist system and the leading core 
of all organizations of the working people, both 
public and state.® 


The Political and Legal 
Core of the State 


The public and state organizations grouped 
about the party are termed “‘transmission belts” 
or “levers” in Soviet legal literature. Their task 
is to transmit the will of the party to the vari- 
ous segments of the population and at the same 
time create the impression that the party en- 
joys the confidence of the masses. Until re- 
cently, this complex system of party control was 
described as the ‘“‘mechanism of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat” and equated with the 
“mechanism of the state in the wider sense.” * 
According to A. 8. Fedoseev, 


The working class of the Soviet Union exercises 
governmental control over society with the aid 
of numerous state and public organizations of 
the working people, constituting together the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat or, 
which is the same, the mechanism of the Soviet 
state in the wider sense.* 


Similarly, Ts. A. Yampolskaia: 


The mechanism of the socialist Soviet state in 
the wider meaning of this term is the mechan- 
ism of the ‘‘dictatorship of the working class,” 


3 Dennewitz-Meissner, op. cit., p. 211. The Change 
of name decided upon at the 19th Congress of the CPSU 
in Qctober 1952—KPSS instead of VKP (b)—led to an 
amendment of Art. 126 on August 8, 19538 (VVS SSR, 
1953, No. 7). 

4+Cf. M. A. Arzhanov, Teortia gosudarstva i prava 
(Theory of State and Law), Moscow, 1949; M. P. Kar- 
eva, F. S. Ketchekian, A. S. Fedoseev, G. I. Fedkin, 
(eds.), Teoria gosudarstva i prava (Theory of State 
and Law), Moscow, 1954; Ts. A. Yampolskaia, Organy 
sovetskovo gosudarstvennovo upravlenia v sovremennii 
period (The Organs of Soviet State Administration 
in the Current Period), Moscow, 1954. 

5 Fedoseevy, op. cit., p. 229. 


. a system of public and state organizations 
of workers ... engaged under the leadership 
of the Communist Party in solving the tasks of 
the state and participating in the exercise of 
state functions.°® 


Indeed, many Soviet writers on constitutional 
law have seen no substantial difference between 
the ‘‘state mechanism in the wider sense” and 
the Soviet state apparatus as a whole.’ 

A. I. Korolev, for example, comments as fol- 
lows: 


In the deeper sense of the term the Soviet state 
apparatus manifestly consists not only of state 
organizations (organs of state government and 
administration) , but also of various public or- 
ganizations of workers, party organizations and 
also organizations lacking a party character. 
The trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth organizations and a considerable number 
of other public workers’ organizations form an 
important component of the Soviet state appa- 
ratus in the deeper sense of the term.’ 


Different interpretations of the question have 
naturally appeared ever since the announce- 
ment in the new party Program of 1961 that the 
USSR has passed from a “state of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” to a “‘state of the entire 
people” and the CPSU from the “vanguard of 
the proletariat” to a “party of the entire peo- 
ple.” ° According to A. I. Lukianov and B. M. 
Lazarev, for example, the state apparatus 
should be kept conceptually distinct from the 
mechanism of the state in the “‘wider sense.” !” 
The “politically organized society,” as they en- 
vision it, comprises the mass organizations in 
their entirety, and not just their bureaucratic 
machinery. The Soviet state apparatus, on the 
other hand, embraces the totality of state 
institutions exercising the functions of the so- 
cialist state. To be sure, in some degree these 
functions are also exercised by the public or- 


®’ Yampolskaia, op. cit., p. 6. 


7 Cf. Fedoseeyv, op. cit., p. 231; N. B. Aleksandrov, 
F. I. Kalinitsev, D. S. Kareva, A. L. Nedavni, Va. 
Tumanov, A. F. Shebanov (eds.), Osnovy teorii gosudar- 
stva 7 prava (Fundamentals of the Theory of State 
and Law), Moscow, 1956, p. 168; A. I. Korolev, ‘““Voprosy 
sovetskovo gosudarstva i prava (Problems of the Soviet 
State and Law),” in Uchenie zapiski (Learned Notes), 
Leningrad University, Leningrad, 1955, No. 187. 

® Korolev, op. cit., p. 98. 

” Cf. B. Meissner, Das Parteiprogramm der KPdSU 
1903 bis 1961 (The Party Program of the CPSU, 1903- 
1961), Cologne, 1962, pp. 103-106. 

10 Cf. A. I. Lukianov and B. M. Lazarev, Der Sowjet- 
staat und die gesellschaftlichen Organisationen (The 
Soviet State and the Public Organizations), East Ber- 
lin, 1963, p. 79. 
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ganizations, notably the party, but the latter do 
not thereby lose their separate identity vis-a-vis 
the state apparatus. 

There is indeed good reason to distinguish 
between the exercise of state functions by pub- 
lic organizations, on the one hand, and their 
autonomous activity as agencies of self-govern- 
ment or as special-purpose associations, on the 
other. However, to the extent that they regu- 
larly perform state functions, the public organi- 
zations must be considered a part of the overall 


On the Role of the Party 


The evolution of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat into a state of the entire people 
and the transformation of the guiding force 
of Soviet society, the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, into a party of the entire 
people presuppose an improvement in the 
forms and methods of party guidance. The 
party is the advance force of the Soviet 
people. It is natural that the Soviet people 
regard the intensification of the influence of 
the party and its ideology on the life of so- 
ciety as the earnest of successes in Com- 
munist construction, in raising living 
standards and in the development of democ- 
Faeya.s: 

The intensification of the guiding role of 
the Communist Party is an integral feature 
of all the life and activity of the state of 
the entire people. It derives from the fact 
that the party, basing all its activity on 
Marxist-Leninist theory and on a profound 


study of the economic, socio-political and 
ideological processes of social life, is the 
most consistent champion of scientific prin- 
ciples in the guidance of society. The es- 
sence of the Leninist style of party guid- 
ance lies in the fact that this guidance is 
not administrative but of the supreme, po- 


litical type. The party exercises political 
guidance over all state and public organiza- 
tions. But it does not assume their func- 
tions, the functions of direct management. 
The party has a profound interest in the 
full-blooded functioning of all links in the 
mechanism of the state of the entire people; 
it gives them a correct direction and mobi- 
lizes and organizes the efforts of society 
for the solution of the tasks of Communist 
construction. 


—Pravda, Dec. 6, 1964. 
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mechanism of the state. It goes almost without 
saying that this applies in particular to the 
party, which in the words of Lukianov and 
Lazarev, represents the ‘highest form of the 
public organization” and which is, in fact, next 
to the state, the only “political organization” in 
the USSR." 

But it is clear that the most important char- 
acteristic of the Soviet “socialist state” is the 
closely interwoven machinery of party and 
state. It is this machinery which provides the 
institutional basis for the party dictatorship 
and which constitutes the essence of Soviet 
totalitarianism. The party is thus the bearer of 
the political as well as the juridical authority 
in the state—a fact so far openly conceded by 
only a handful of Soviet legal authorities. So- 
viet constitutional theory does, however, admit 
that there are normative acts, apart from the 
written Soviet Constitution, which possess the 
character of constitutional law.?? 

Furthermore, Soviet legal theoreticians look 
upon the party Statute (Rules) (except for the 
provisions that represent purely internal by- 
laws falling within the province of civil law) as 
the core of substantive constitutional law of the 
Soviet state. Similarly, most of the normative 
acts of the top party organs, the basic provi- 
sions of the CPSU Program affecting the rela- 
tionship of party organs, the soviets and the 
mass organizations, as well as established party 
usage, must be considered as elements of party 
law of a constitutional nature.'* In this respect, 
however, a sharp distinction must be drawn 
between CPSU “rules governing internal party 
affairs,’ and party “directives” which govern 
the activity of all public and state organiza- 
tions.'+ 


State Functions of the CPSU 


Soviet constitutional law theory distinguishes 
between the formal and the substantive func- 
tions of the state. A legal analysis of the rela- 
tionship between party and state must proceed 


11 Tbid., p. 60. Elsewhere (ibid., p. 68), Lukianov and 


Lazarev underscore that besides the state only the 
party would embody the political, economic and ideo- 
logical leadership. 

12 Cf. A. I. Lepeshkin, “k voprosu o poniatii predmeta 
sovetskovo gosudarstvennovo prava (On. Understanding 
Soviet Constitutional Law),” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 1 
pravo, No. 6 (1959), pp. 75-87; V. F. Kotok, “O sisteme 
sovetskovo gosudarstvennovo prava” (The System of 
Soviet Constitutional Law), loc. cit., pp. 62-74. 

13 Cf, A. I. Lepeshkin, Kurs sovetskovo gosudarst- 
vennovo prava (Course in Soviet Constitutional Law), 
Moscow, 1961, Vol. I, pp. 82-88. 

14 Lukianov and Lazarev, op. cit., p. 73. 


from the legal functions of the Soviet state, 
since the extent of the substantive functions, as 
post-Stalin developments have shown, can be 
varied at will by those in power. 

In outlining the formal functions of the state, 
Soviet constitutional lawyers ordinarily start 
with the government organs enumerated in the 
Constitution. Unfortunately, such a method 
cannot avoid arbitrary listings that are of little 
analytical value. For example, some Soviet 
writers include among the basic organs of the 
state the Soviet Army and the State Security 
forces, both of which are unquestionably ele- 
ments of the executive branch. 

Clearly, a useful functiona] articulation of 
the governmental structure of the USSR must 
proceed from an analysis of the generally ac- 
cepted functions of the Soviet state. Once the 
various legal functions have been defined, it be- 
comes possible to identify the organizational 
component discharging each particular func- 
tion. The functional trinity, for example, that 
obtains in a state based on the rule of law and 
committed to the separation of powers—legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial—is matched by the 
corresponding three coordinate branches of 
government. 

The Soviet state, on the other hand, is con- 
structed on the principle of fusion of powers, 
and the distinction between formal state func- 
tions is justified in the main by the need for 
division of labor in the government. Soviet 
constitutional reality, as reflected in substan- 
tive constitutional law, reveals two new state 
functions—planning and control—in addition 
to the traditional three (legislative, executive 
[government and administration] and judi- 
cial). Owing to the totalitarian character of the 
Soviet state, the former two have developed 
into specific powers of government, discharged 
by special planning and control organs. The 
five functions together will form the basis for 
our analysis of the legal relationship between 
party and state in the USSR. 

The role played by the CPSU in the exercise 
of these functions is strongest in the spheres 
of planning, the executive and control. Fre- 
quently, the party also has a direct hand in the 
legislative process. (Important legislation is 
prepared as a rule by the party and then for- 
mally enacted by the appropriate state organs, 
i.e., the Supreme Soviet and its Presidium. 
Sometimes, however, the party appears directly 
in the role of the legislator. This occurs pri- 
marily when “joint decrees” are issued by the 
CPSU Central Committee and the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers. Occasionally, the party assumes 
exclusive legislative authority, as happened, for 
example, when in January 1959 the 21st CPSU 


Congress adopted—without concurrent ap- 
proval by the Supreme Soviet—the Seven-Year 
and Twenty-Year Plans, which thereupon took 
legal effect. In the judicial branch, the party’s 
influence is indirect, but here, too, its activity is 
extensive. 

The party’s role in the performance of state 
functions in the USSR has been described as 
follows by the organ of the Law Institute of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences: 


The Communist Party is the only party in our 
country. It is at one and the same time the gov- 
erning party and the absolutely dominant party. 
. . . [it] coordinates the work of the organs of 
governments, of the courts and administrative 
bodies, guides their activities, occupies by vir- 
tue of its great authority and. unusual wealth of 
practical experience the positions in all state 
and public organizations and puts into effect 
sternly and unwaveringly its general policy 
line.t® 


Not surprisingly, primary reference in this 
passage is to the executive functions of the 
state. The executive branch, it should be noted, 
exercises the powers of government on the one 
hand, and strictly administrative functions on 
the other. In the administrative sector, party 
authority is particularly noticeable at the higher 
levels; at the lower echelons, now that Khru- 
shchev’s reform of the party structure has been 
rescinded, a clear separation between state and 
party authority is again in evidence. 


The governmental powers, in turn, involve 


‘the functions of policy determination and or- 


ganization, which are closely connected. Sig- 
nificantly, Article 68 of the Constitution, which 
deals with the functions of the USSR Council 
of Ministers, 2.e. the de jure Soviet government, 
does not even mention basic policy formulation. 
This function, as is well known, is delegated to 
the CPSU Congress, which pursuant to Article 
33(c) of the party Rules sets the general line 
in matters of domestic and foreign policy and 
examines and decides on the most important 
questions of “Communist construction.” The 
general line is defined in more detail, and some- 
times also amended, by resolutions or orders of 
the CPSU Central Committee. Governmental 
decisions and concrete directives implementing 
the general party line emanate from the execu- 


15 “Pod rukovodstvom Kommunisticheskoi partii za 
dalneisheie ukreplenie sovetskovo sotsialisticheskovo go- 
sudarstva (Under the Leadership of the Communist 
Party for the Further Consolidation of the Socialist 
Soviet State),” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 8 
(1957), p. 6. 
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tive agencies of the Central Committee, z.e. the 
Presidium and the Secretariat. In the perform- 
ance of these functions the full members of the 
Presidium (formerly known as Politburo) and 
the First Secretary play a principal part. That 
the Presidium is the de facto government of the 
Soviet Union was made clear by Lenin as early 
as 1920, at the 9th Party Congress: 


A vast amount of the work of the Political 
Bureau during this year consisted in passing 
decision on all outstanding questions of policy, 
in coordinating the activities of all the Soviet 
and party organs, and in bringing into common 
action and directing the work of the entire So- 
viet Republic. The Political Bureau decided all 
questions of foreign and domestic policy. . . ."" 


The directives of the executive organs of the 
CPSU Central Committee are legally—not only 
politically—binding on the executive organs of 
the state, i.e., on the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and on the USSR Council 
of Ministers. Soviet constitutional theorists 
base this binding obligation on the Leninist 
principle of strict subordination of the state 
apparatus to party guidance. Lukianov and 
Lazarev write: 


That the machinery of the state is subordinate 
to the policies of the party is manifested first 
of all by the circumstance that no state organ 
can deal with an important political or organi- 
zational question without guiding directive from 
the Communist Party.** 


Similarly Yampolskaia: 


The Council of Ministers of the USSR performs 
all of its activities under the direct control of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union."* 


The organizational function connected with 
the power of government extends partly to the 
institutional sector, 7.e., the bureacratic struc- 
ture of the state, and partly to the personnel 
sector. Only the top party organs have unre- 
stricted powers of organization; the chief exec- 
utive organs of the state have merely residual 
powers in this sphere. By the same token, the 
party leadership also has the right to draw the 
limits of authority between the state in the 


16V. I. Lenin, Ausgewdhlte Werke [Selected Works], 
East Berlin, 1953, Vol. II, p. 648. 

17 Lukianov and Lazarev, op. cit., p. 248. 

'8 Yampolskaia, op. cit., p. 169. 
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narrower sense and the public organizations. 
Lukianov and Lazarev state in this connection: 


In keeping with the concrete historical condi- 
tions, the party regulates the spheres of activity 
of the state and the public organizations; it thus 
determines the methods by which the tasks of 
Communist construction before the country are 
to be fulfilled. ... [and] also enables these 
bodies to exercise more effectively their role of 
leadership.'® 


Within the institutional sector, the power of 
organization is effected in two ways: (1) By 
issuing rules of organization which, in contrast 
to rules of conduct, are frequently laid down 
solely by the party, but which are binding on 
those organs of the state that fall under their 
sweep; and (2) by promulgating service regu- 
lations directly affecting the organizational 
structure of state agencies. Within the person- 
nel sector, the power of organization is also 
exercised in a double fashion: (1) Through 
the monopoly the party has on nominating can- 
didates for elective bodies; and (2) through the 
party-controlled, Union-wide personnel] selection 
system based on the nomenklatura.”° 

In short, even a cursory analysis reveals that 
the CPSU exercises the function of government 
in the USSR and that it must therefore be rec- 
ognized as the true source of political power in 
the Soviet state. It governs that state and de- 
termines its nature. 


The Fountainhead 
of Sovereignty 


The high degree of participation in the legal 
functions of the Soviet state makes the party 
predominate over all other public and state in- 
stitutions in the USSR. The scope of CPSU 
functions also shows that party and state, while 
not identical, are nevertheless closely inte- 
grated. This connection has a legal bearing in 
two respects. In the first place, since the party 
directly participates in all the important state 
functions, it becomes an integral part of the 
state in the wider sense; similarly, party organs 


19 Lukianov_and Lazarev, op. cit., pp.. 253 and 263. 
20 The nomenklatura is a roster of names and posi- 
tions kept by party organizations, from local district 
committees on up to the Central Committee of the 
U; this mammoth patronage system is used to fill 
every job of importance in the USSR. For details, see 
Jerry F. Hough, ‘The Technical Elite vs. the Party,” 
ee of Communism, September-October 1959, p. 


become organs of the state broadly defined.”' 
Secondly, the state (in the narrow sense) is 
assigned an autonomous sphere of competence 
of its own. (One could thus speak of an incom- 
plete separation of powers in the USSR, result- 
ing from the dual structure of the Soviet state.) 
It acts in pursuance of strictly-defined party 
directives only when it performs high functions 
of state in the wider sense. 

Such directives may be defined as orders 
issued to organs of the state (in the narrow 
sense), which bear legal consequences and are 
regularly obeyed in accordance with the unre- 
stricted control of the party over the enforce- 
ment powers of the state. The contention of 
Soviet writers on constitutional law that party 
directives are unsupported by state sanction 
and should therefore be considered social norms 
of a high order, but not legal norms, is thus not 
correct.” Any directive issued by a party or- 
gan in its competence to discharge state func- 
tions is a legal and not merely a political act. 
(It is different with recommendations, which 
must be clearly distinguished from directives.) 
The party and the soviets, then, jointly exercise 
the supreme powers of the state, with the party 
clearly having the largest share of the powers 
of decision. There is no polar tension between 
party and state (in the narrow sense), since 
their relations are governed by the absolute 
claim to leadership and the unrestricted power 
monopoly of the CPSU. 

It is important, however, to distinguish be- 
tween supreme state power and its distribution 
on the one hand, and sovereignty—.e., the 
fountainhead of political legitimacy—and its 
locus, on the other. There is no question but 
that the real bearer of sovereignty is to be 
found within the more circumscribed domain 
of the party, rather than within the larger 
sphere of the soviets, for it is the party which, 
according to the unanimous opinion of Soviet 


21 Kamenev and Zinoviev, who after Lenin’s death 
were temporarily associated with Stalin in a triumvi- 
rate, openly admitted this: “The party is the organ of 
the government”; “The party Central Committee is 
really not the Central Committee for the party but also 
for the soviets.”” Quoted from Timaschew, Grundziige 
des sowjetischen Staatsrechts (Fundamentals of Soviet 
Constitutional Law), Mannheim, 1925, pp. 32-33. 

22 Cf. A. A. Askerov, Sovetskoe gosudarsvennoe pravo 
(Soviet Constitutional Law), Moscow, 1948, p. 286; Ts. 
Yampolskaia, ‘““Rechtsnorm und Rechtsverhaltnis” (Le- 
gal Norm and Legal Relationship) , Sowjetische Beitrage 
zur Staats- und Rechtstheorie (Soviet Contributions to 
the Theory of State and Law), East Berlin, 1953, p. 369; 
Lukianov and Lazarev, op. cit., p. 74. 


constitutional lawyers, expresses the will of the 
ruling class in the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” and, presumably, the will of the entire 
nation in the “‘all-people’s state.” 

In fact, of course, as we have already seen, 
the Bolshevik one-party state is a dictatorship 
of a minority, exercised by the top party leader- 
ship on the basis of the totalitarian organiza- 
tional principles of the CPSU. The party Stat- 
ute (Rules), which as fundamental law super- 
venes the formal state Constitution, merely 
enables us to locate in legal terms the bearer of 
supreme authority—and thus of sovereignty— 
in the state. To identify the locus of sov- 
ereignty more precisely, however, requires a 
detailed analysis of the party power structure, 
which cannot be accomplished with legal meth- 
ods alone. Such an analysis shows that the 
Bolshevik one-party state is an autocracy of 
the totalitarian type, headed either by a “collec- 
tive leadership” or by a single leader, depend- 
ing whether an oligocratic or a monocratic ele- 
ment is in control.** Under Khrushchev, the 
regime was based on an interplay of both ele- 
ments. The present leadership in the Kremlin 
bears for the moment an entirely oligarchical 
character, but this condition is unlikely to last 
long since the propensity for one-man rule is 
inherent in any totalitarian system of govern- 
ment. A transition from a totalitarian to an au- 
thoritarian system, which would only be possible 
by restricting the autocracy of the party, would 
substantially enhance the importance of the 
state (narrowly defined), without, however, 
changing in any fundamental way the legal 
status of the party. 

Finally, the CPSU is not only the fountain- 
head of sovereignty in the Soviet state; it is also 
a political organization aiming to establish a 
“classless society” throughout the world. It 
thus possesses two personalities: as the state 
party of the Soviet Union, and as the most pow- 
erful leader of the world Communist movement. 
The party-dominated Soviet state is thus a 
world power which not only claims the leader- 
ship of the established Communist govern- 
ments, but which also strives to supplant the 
existing international order with a worldwide 
system of Communist states. 


28 Cf. B. Meissner, ‘‘Wandlungen im Herrschaftssys- 
tem und Verfassungsrecht der Sowjetunion” (Changes 
in the Government and Constitutional Law of the Soviet 
Union), Das Parlament (Bonn), Supplement Aus Politik 
und Zeitgeschichte (Politics and Contemporary His- 
tory), Oct. 21, 1964, pp. 4-7, 21-22. 
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Civil Law 


The New Codes 
of Civil Law 


By Klaus Westen 


he writing of a new civil code for the 
USSR has been a significant component of the 
recent Soviet effort to “recodify Soviet law.”’ 
In the sphere of civil law, the task was substan- 
tially completed last year when new civil codes 
were adopted in most of the union republics. 
This accomplishment represents an important 
step toward consolidating the Soviet legal sys- 
tem, of which the civil law segment has always 
been the most unstable area; historically, the 
theoretical and practical importance of Soviet 
civil law has invariably fluctuated with the cur- 
rent tendencies in Soviet legal policy—from a 
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revolutionary radicalism on the one hand to 
tentative efforts to assimilate past institutions 
on the other. In the post-Stalin reform of So- 
viet law, the year 1964 then marks a climactic 
point. The final stage, however, still awaits 
the completion of several important projects, 
such as the recodification of the law of domestic 
relations, of the land law, the labor law, and 
the industrial enterprises law. 


Evolution of Soviet Civil Law 


The evolution of Soviet civil law' has been 
marked by the same turbulence that has charac- 
terized the general political and economic de- 
velopment of the Soviet state. The continuous 
pendular fluctuations in the status of civil law 
have ranged from almost total negation of this 
branch of the law to its full recognition as a 


1 Cf. V. Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, Ann Arbor, Univ. 
of Michigan Law School, Vol. I, 1948; R. Maurach, in 
Jahrbuch fiir Ostrecht, Herrenalb, No. 2, 1960, pp. 107- 
128; K. Westen, ibid., No. 2, 1963, pp. 23-45. 


principal segment of the Soviet legal system. 
The most serious threat to the position of civil 
law came just after the Revolution, during the 
period of War Communism. The early Marxist- 
Leninists generally held civil law in low esteem, 
viewing it as the archetype of bourgeois class- 
law designed to protect the capitalist system 
of property and commerce. 

In this period, moreover, civil law was de- 
prived of much of its function by the hasty at- 
tempts to socialize and regiment the economy.’ 
The general expropriation of real property, 
mineral and water resources, and farms? 
stripped private property law of most of its 
relevance, and the abolition of the right of in- 
heritance (April 27, 1918) destroyed the main 
basis of private property creation. Finally, 
in 1918, Soviet lawmakers recast the law of 
domestic relations and the labor law, removing 
both from the remaining corpus of civil law. 
Whatever facets of civil law survived these 
legislative acts served little purpose in a period 
dominated by anarchy and the struggle for 
bare survival. 

A major change affecting the civil law was 
brought about by the New Economic Policy 
(1922 to about 1929), which enlisted private 
initiative in an effort to repair the damage in- 
flicted upon the economy by Bolshevik revolu- 
tionary ardor. Since clear and comprehensive 
rules of law were required for this task, the 
NEP period brought the first codification of 
certain important branches of Soviet law, es- 
pecially the civil law. In the Soviet view, the 
objective of civil legislation at that time was 
“to keep in check the capitalistic elements which 
are allowed to operate in the restoration of the 
economy, to limit their participation to an area 
sharply defined by the state, and to maximize 
the development of the socialist sector.’’ + 

This dual outlook of the NEP planners found 
its reflection in the RSFSR Civil Code of Oc- 
tober 21, 1922, as well as in the corresponding 
civil law codes of the other union republics. In 
both structure and doctrine, the RSFSR code 
was strongly reminiscent of the traditional 
European civil codes, but it also exhibited cer- 
tain characteristics of ‘‘socialist’’ law, espe- 


2 Cf. V. Gsovski and K. Grzybowski, Government, Law 
and Courts in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
London, Stevens & Sons, 1959, Vol. II, p, 1112 

3’ Regarding the various acts of expropriation during 
the years 1917-1920, see Gsovski, op. cit., p. 10 ff. 

4A. S. Fedoseev, Tvorcheskaia rol sovetskovo gosu- 
darstvai prava v postroenii sotsialisticheskovo i kommu- 
nisticheskovo obshchestva (The creative role of the 
Soviet state and law in the construction of the socialist 
and the Communist society), Moscow, 1951, cited from 
the German edition, Berlin, 1954, p. 140. 


cially in its deference to the interests of the 
state and in its assignment of various activities 
to continuing exclusive state control. Neverthe- 
less, the right of private inheritance was re- 
stored again, although with certain restrictions 
(laws of May 22, 1922, and February 15, 1926). 

The official legal theory of that period, pro- 
pounded by E. Pashukanis, was in keeping with 
the predominantly private-law character of the 
current Soviet civil law. It viewed law, espe- 
cially civil law, as a capitalist category which 
could not survive with a socialist content and 
was bound eventually to wither away. Pending 
this outcome, however, the socialist state had to 
make use of “bourgeois” law. With respect to 
civil law, Pashukanis propounded the concept of 
a “two-sector law’: 7.e., an economic law ap- 
plicable to legal relationships in the socialized 
sector and a civil (private) law applicable in 
the private sector.°® 


fe historical period following the NEP— 
the period of the Stalinist ‘‘reconstruction of 
the economy on the basis of socialism’—was 
intrinsically hostile to law.* The radical trans- 
formations of the existing economic and social 
systems ignored all legal norms, and even 
though the Civil Code of 1922 remained tech- 
nically in force, it was stripped of wide areas 
of application.’ Legal transactions within the 
socialized economy turned into administrative 
processes controlled by public law, leaving for 
the application of civil law only the severely 
circumscribed sphere of private legal relations. 
Yet, within these modest limits, civil law re- 
gained a certain stability—a development 
marked, for instance, by the new guarantees of 
the right to own personal property as well as 
to pass it on to heirs, included in the 1936 USSR 
Constitution. 

The new official legal theory of the period, 
developed mainly by Andrei Vyshinski, set 
forth the doctrine of a separate body of “‘social- 
ist Soviet law.’’ Accordingly, Soviet civil law 
ceased to be considered a withering branch of 
“bourgeois” law and came to be regarded as 
a constituent part of “socialist” law; it was now 
to govern legal relationships and transactions 
in both the socialist and private sectors, as 
well as relations between private individuals 


5}, Pashukanis, Allgemeine Rechtslehre und Marszis- 
mus, Wien-Berlin, 1928. 

6 Cf. K. Westen, Die rechtstheoretischen und rechts- 
politischen Ansichten Josef Stalins, Lindau and Kon- 
stanz, 1959, p. 48 ff. 

7 Cf. Gsovski, op. cit., p. 1126. 
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and public organizations. In Vyshinski’s words, 
Soviet civil law became 


a special expression of the will of the working 
class and of the entire Soviet people to protect, 
strengthen and develop the personal and family 
relationships of the citizens, public offices, en- 
terprises and organizations in harmony with 
the interests of socialist construction." 


Under the circumstances, there was no longer 
any need for separate bodies of law for the so- 
cialist and private sectors. 

The civil law codes of 1922-23 hardly met 
the requirements arising from this new ap- 
proach, and a recodification of the civil law 
was in fact planned as early as 1936. Never- 
theless, the old codes remained in force, and 
while many of their provisions had become 
meaningless, others—owing to the abstract, 
formal nature of civil-law norms—could readily 
be applied to new circumstances. When the 
existing codes no longer satisfied the political 
and economic requirements of the regime, new 
legislation was enacted. Thus, in the 1940’s, 
several new enactments strengthened the pri- 
vate sector within the body of civil law. These 
reflected mainly the policy of concessions to the 
privileged managerial and technical elite, which 
had become indispensable to the system. Such 
new legislation included the abolition of the 
inheritance tax (1943) ; recognition of the prin- 
ciple of substitution in the law of inheritance, 
with a consequent enlargement of the circle of 
legal and testamentary heirs (1945); and the 
permission of private-home building, subject to 
certain conditions (1948).° In terms of the de- 
velopment of jurisprudence, however, the later 
Stalin era remained a period of sterility.’” 

After Stalin’s death, and especially after the 
20th CPSU Congress (1956), theoretical dis- 
cussion of questions of civil law revived rap- 
idly. With it reappeared the old controversy 
over the definition of the proper subject matter 
of civil law and the relationship between civil 
law and economic law." Other topics that gave 


8 A. Vyshinksi, Osnovnye zadachi nauki sovetskovo 
sotsialisticheskovo prava (The principal tasks of the 
science of Soviet socialist law), Moscow, 1938; cited 
from the German edition in Sowjetische Beitrige zur 
Rechts- und Staatstheorie, Berlin, 1953, p. 91. 

9 This right has been confirmed and at the same time 
more precisely defined by the new civil law (Art. 25, 
II, Principles). 

10 Maurach (op. cit., p. 120) calls the period between 
1938 and Stalin’s death the “silent period” of Soviet 
jurisprudence. 

11 Cf. the detailed treatment by R. Maurach in Recht 
in Ost und West, Berlin, 1959, pp. 1 ff., 217 ff.; also A. 
Bilinsky, in Osteuropa-Recht (Stuttgart), No. 3, 1961. 
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rise to debate included individual rights '* and 
the relationship of the individual to the law,'™ 
as well as questions relating to personal prop- 
erty, contracts and inheritance. 

As far as legislative action is concerned, 
the first significant post-Stalin development was 
the 1957 amendment of Article 14(u) of the 
USSR Constitution, which formally prepared 
the ground for recodifying the civil law.'* The 
amendment reserved for the Union the deter- 
mination only of the fundamental principles 
of civil legislation; the authority to write the 
actual civil codes thus reverted to the union 
republics, where it had been before 1936. 

It was not until December 8, 1961, that the 
USSR Supreme Soviet followed suit by adopt- 
ing the “Fundamental Principles of Civil Legis- 
lation in the USSR and the Union Republics” 
(hereafter cited as Principles).’° This act, 
which went into effect on May 1, 1962, set down 
in fact more than mere guidelines to civil legis- 
lation, for it contains in elaborate form the 
most important norms of Soviet civil law. It 
has served, of course, as the basis of the new 
civil codes that went into effect in various 
union republics in 1964."° 


Structure and Contents 


of the New Codes 


The new Soviet civil law has the task—as 
stated in the preamble to the Principles and to 
the various republican civil codes—of actively 
contributing to the resolution of the problems 
encountered in the construction of communism. 
It is designed to strengthen the Soviet economic 
system and to promote the evolution of the 
two existing forms of socialist property—state 
and cooperative—into a single form of Com- 
munist property. It is also meant to further 
planning and contractual discipline, economic 
accounting, the timely and proper fulfillment 
of delivery contracts, the continuous increase 
of productivity, fulfillment of investment plans, 
effectiveness of capital investments, improve- 
ment of state purchasing of farm products, and 
the development of trade. Although the strong- 
est emphasis is placed on social and economic 
objectives, the new civil law is also expected to 


12 Cf. especially articles by A. A. Piontkovski, in 
Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (henceforth cited as 
SGIP), 1958, No. 5, p. 28, and No. 11, 1962, pp. 15-25. 

18 Cf. M. S. Strogovich, in SGIP, No. 6, 1964, p. 51. 

14 Law of Feb. 11, 1957. 

15 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSR, 1961, No. 50. 
4 ie Text in Sovetskaia yustitstia, No. 13-14, 1964, pp. 


safeguard the material and cultural interests 
of citizens, to coordinate their interests with 
the interests of society, and to stimulate cre- 
ative initiative in science, technology, art and 
literature. 


This long catalogue of functions is matched 
by the scope of the subjects to which the Soviet 
civil codes apply. Unlike West European codes 
of civil law, the Soviet codes embrace such sub- 
jects as insurance law, copyright law, patent 
law, and the core of private international law— 
all of which are separately treated in traditional 
Continental legal systems. In other respects, 
however, the Soviet civil law codes are more 
restrictive than their Western counterparts, for 
they do not include the law of domestic rela- 
tions and land law, which in the USSR are 
dealt with separately. 


In terms of organization, the new Soviet 
civil codes follow the Continental European 
pattern of subdivision. They are divided into 
eight parts: a general part; the law of property 
(following the pandectal system) ; the law of 
contracts (again, following European tradition, 
subdivided into a general and a special part) ; 
copyright law; two parts dealing with the 
rights of discoverers and inventors; the law 
of inheritance; and private international law. 


1. contrast to the usual pattern of Western 
civil codes, which have come through long tra- 
dition to be accepted as the kernel of the West- 
ern legal systems and consequently have no 
need to include a statement of their scope and 
purpose, Soviet civil law attempts a definition 
of its own subject matter. The general sec- 
tion of the new codes states (Principles, Art. 
1, I) that Soviet civil law regulates not only 
property relationships and related non-property 
personal relationships, but also such other non- 
property personal relationships as are speci- 
fied by law. This declaration is actually a com- 
promise formula which goes beyond the earlier 
radical Marxist conception of civil law as 
merely property law, yet does not go so far 
as to leave the regulation of non-property per- 
sonal legal relationships as a whole (including 
family law, for instance) to the civil code. 
Within the areas defined above, the norms of 
Soviet civil law are applied on three levels: on 
the first level, to the legal relationships of state, 
cooperative and social organizations to one 
another; on the second level, to the legal rela- 
tionships between state, cooperative and social 
organizations on the one hand and citizens on 
the other; and, on the third level, to legal re- 


lationships between individual citizens (Prin- 
ciples, Art. 2; Civil Code of the RSFSR, Art. 2). 

The inclusion of legal relationships within 
the “socialist sector” in the sphere of applicabil- 
ity of the norms of civil law is no doubt the 
most significant doctrinal aspect of the new 
Soviet civil law legislation. It signifies the 
rejection by Soviet lawmakers of the hitherto 
apparent trend in Soviet jurisprudence to- 
wards a separation of civil and economic law. 
That trend received considerable impetus in 
the years immediately following Stalin’s death 
and seemed likely to prevail in the recodification 
of the civil law. On the contrary, however, the 
lawmakers decided that legal relationships 
among socialist enterprises and organizations 
should remain within the province of civil law. 
This has greatly enhanced the position of civil 
law within the Soviet legal structure; yet what 
the Soviets understand as “civil law” (grazh- 
danskoe pravo) coincides now only in minor 
part with civil law in the established sense. 
In differentiating civil law from other branches 
of the law (such as administrative, economic- 
administrative, and planning law), Soviet jur- 
ists rely on the criterion of the parity of the 
partners. That is to say, relationships between 
partners on an equal legal footing fall within 
the purview of civil law, while relationships 
in which one of the partners stands on a higher 
level of authority than the other come within 
the province of administrative law, and so on."’ 


A striking departure from the traditional 


civil-law character of the general section of 
the new codes is the attempt to enumerate and 
define the sets of conditions giving rise to vari- 
ous legal relationships (Principles, Art. 4; 
Civil Code of the RSFSR, Art. 4). Though cer- 
tainly commendable from the standpoint of 
clarity, this also is a compromise. For while, 
on the one hand, the attempt aims at defining 
the frame within which a juridical person can 
act, on the other it concedes the principle of 
freedom of contract within certain limits. And 
once it is recognized that civil rights and duties 
arise not only from juristic acts specified by 
law but also from other juristic acts insofar 
as they do not violate the law, this signifies 
the abandonment in principle of the rigid 
dogma of the 1930’s which viewed the law as 


17 Cf., e.g., D. M. Genkin, in SGIP, No. 9, 1956, p. 35 


ff. Regarding the resemblance between this delimita- 
tion and the distinction between private and public 
law in continental European law, see S. Braga, Jahr- 
buch fiir Ostrecht, No. 2, 1960, pp. 69-84. 
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a complete catalogue of permissible legal re- 
lationships. 

Admittedly, the motive for such a “lib- 
eralization” is to be sought primarily in the 
interest of the regime in achieving a more 
effective functioning of the economy. Past 
Soviet experience has taught that excessively 
rigid legal regulations inevitably hamper the 
operation of highly complex economic processes. 
Accordingly, the objective of recent Soviet legal 
policy has been to impart greater flexibility to 
the judicial apparatus in dealing with individual 
economic situations. 

As to the legal position of the individual 
person, Soviet civil law now fixes his legal ca- 


pacity in traditional formal terms (Principles, 
Art. 8; Civil Code of the RSFSR, Art. 9, 
II). This capacity begins with birth, ends with 
death, and is equally inherent in all citizens, 
whereas the old law (Civil Code of the RSFSR, 
1922, Art. 4, I) enabled the state to confer 
legal capacity on the individual in the sphere 
of civil law as a means of developing the forces 
of production. 

Juristic persons (state and cooperative en- 
terprises and organizations) also possess legal 
capacity within the sphere of their assigned 
tasks (Principles, Art. 12; Civil Code of the 
RSFSR, Art. 23). At the same time, this ca- 
pacity is subject to a basic limitation deriving 


Civil Law & the Public: Some Problems 


The participation of the public in the hear- 
ing of civil cases enables the courts to study 
the circumstances of specific cases more pro- 
foundly, to discover the reasons for disputes 
and frequently to achieve their peaceful reso- 
lution, and also serves as a warning to law- 
breakers and helps to eliminate the causes and 
conditions that engender lawbreaking. 

The courts’ enlistment of representatives of 
the public in the hearing of civil cases also has 
great importance for the mobilization of 
workers, employees and collective farmers for 
the struggle against private-property, reli- 
gious and other survivals in the consciousness 
of the people, against violations of labor dis- 
cipline, the rules of socialist society and the 
norms of Soviet morality, and against short- 
comings and lapses in the work of individual 
enterprises, institutions ... and officials... . 

When a judge deems it expedient that a 
representative of the public participate in the 
hearing of this or that civil dispute and so 
informs the public organization or working 
people’s collective, he should make clear what 
the function of the representative of the pub- 
lic is at the trial, as well as the procedure for 
selecting a representative of the public and 
establishing his authority. 

Yet there have been instances in which the 
judges do not explain the above-mentioned 
questions but only propose the selection of a 
representative of the public to appear in court. 

Such a practice is incorrect; it leads to the 
designation of representatives of the public by 
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the personal decision of the leaders of the 
public organization or working people’s col- 
lective. 

In these cases, the persons who have been 
empowered to appear as expressers of the 
opinion of the collective are actually not such. 
They cannot perform the task they are charged 
with, i.e., informing the court of the public’s 
attitude toward the dispute under scrutiny. 

The naming of representatives of the pub- 
lic by personal decision of the leaders of enter- 
prises, institutions and organizations and the 
chairmen of factory or local trade union com- 
mittees, street committees, women’s councils 
and so on, without a discussion in the collec- 
tive of the parties’ behavior, has the result 
that at the trial such a representative either 
expresses his own personal opinion on the dis- 
puted questions or reduces his statement 
merely to a request that the suit be granted 
or denied. 

Those courts act incorrectly, therefore, that 
permit representatives of the public to partici- 
pate in the hearing of a case on the basis 
merely of warrants from the leaders of insti- 
tutions or public organizations, without de- 
manding and obtaining extracts from the reso- 
lution of the full assembly or elective agency 
of the public organization or working people’s 
collective. 


—From Builleten Verkhovnovo Suda RSFSR 
(Bulletin of the Supreme Court of the 
Russian Republic), No. 1, 1965, pp. 3-7. 


from the statutory allocation of their tasks, 
which lets such organizations act as a rule in 
the name of the Union or of a union republic. 
State enterprises, as juristic persons, are fur- 
ther restricted in their legal capacity in that 
they do not own but merely have operative 
control over the property at their disposal, for 
which they are nevertheless directly respon- 
sible, just as juristic persons in Western legal 
systems are directly responsible for their owned 
property. 

A new feature of Soviet civil law is the 
grant of personal legal protection (Principles, 
Art. 7; Civil Code of the RSFSR, Art. 7) against 
libelous and degrading assertions not falling 
within the purview of criminal law. In con- 
junction with the rules governing claims under 
the law of torts, the new Soviet civil law thus 
recognizes a so-called “general right of the 
person,” '* although it does not explicitly accord 
protection of privacy and protection against 
indiscretions. 

The law of property is at once the core and 
the most distinctive feature of a socialist sys- 
tem of civil law. Unlike Western private-law 
systems, which usually proceed from a uniform 
concept of property, Soviet civil law differen- 
tiates between several forms of property: i.e., 
state property; cooperative-collective property ; 
property of trade unions and social organiza- 
tions (a new form of “socialist” property) ; 
and, finally, personal property,’ considered 
to be a special form of property derived from 
socialist property and altogether different from 
private property in the Western legal sense. 

To the outside observer, it is not self-evi- 
dent that all these forms of property should 
be—as they have long been in the USSR— the 
objects of civil law, particularly since ‘“so- 
cialist” property, where it is not in the form 
of consumer goods, is largely removed from 
the sphere of regular commercial transactions 
and may or may not be mortgaged or taken in 
execution to satisfy the claims of creditors. 
Only personal property as defined by Soviet law 
can be the subject of obligations characteristic 
of private civil law. 


18The influence of Western private law is very 
marked here. Cf., e.g., the “right of privacy” in Ameri- 
can law. In Germany the “general right of the person” 
has been developed by judicial process since World 
War II. In France, the operative law has been the 
general provisions of Arts. 1382 and 1383 of the Code 
civil, while in Switzerland this right has long been es- 
tablished in law (Art. 28 of the civil code, Art. 49 of 
the commercial code). 

19This category of property was first recognized 
and defined in Art. 10 of the Soviet Constitution of 
1936; it is now defined in Art. 25, Principles and Arts. 
105-115, Civil Code of the RSFSR. 


From the practical standpoint, the law of con- 
tract is unquestionably the most important 
part of the new Soviet civil law. It is a strik- 
ing fact that no less than 317 of the total 569- 
odd articles making up the Civil Code of the 
RSFSR are concerned with this subject. In 
fact, the law of contract is basic to the regu- 
lation of all transactions not only for the entire 
socialist sector but also for the private sector. 

The definition of contractual obligations 
(Principles, Art. 33, I; Civil Code of the 
RSFSR, Art. 158, I) follows almost verbatim 
the language of the German Civil Code (Sec. 
241), just as the doctrine of contract as a whole 
follows the Continental European (i.e., Roman- 
law) tradition. However, the socialist charac- 
ter of Soviet civil law strongly reasserts it- 
self in the specifications of the sources of such 
obligations, for here administrative acts con- 
nected with the state economic plan (Principles, 
Art. 33, II, in conjunction with Art. 4) emerge, 
along with contracts, as the most important 
source. However, to the extent that such acts 
often merely create the duty to enter into a 
contract which then establishes the actual ob- 
ligations, they cannot be regarded, in a strictly 
formal sense, as the direct source of these 
obligations. 

The dual character of Soviet civil law also 
manifests itself in the provisions of Art. 34, 
III, of the Principles (Art. 165, II, of the Civil 
Code of the RSFSR), under which disagree- 
ments over the terms of contracts in process 
of negotiation between state, cooperative or 
social organizations (except collective farms) 
for the purpose of fulfilling a plan assignment 
binding on both parties are to be resolved by 
courts of arbitration. This requirement is de- 
signed to forestall as far as possible any later 
breaches of contract affecting plan fulfillment. 

Another by-product of the Soviet system of 
planned economy is the stipulation that the pay- 
ment of a fine or damages for a breach of con- 
tract does not relieve the delinquent party from 
performance of his contractual obligations, ex- 
cept in cases where the plan assignment on 
which the contract is based has become invalid 
(Principles, Art. 36, V). Otherwise, Soviet 
contract law upholds the principle of contribu- 
tory fault for the adjudication of cases involv- 
ing irregularities of performance (Principles, 
Art. 37, I; Civil Code of the RSFSR, Art.222) .° 

The law of contract also includes a section 


20 This conforms to the previously existing law. How- 
ever, Soviet legal theorists contended clear into the 
1930’s that the Soviet law of compensation was based 
on the principle of contributory fault (Cf. Gsovski, 
op. cit., p. 1175). 
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devoted to the regulation of various special 
contractual relationships, some of them con- 
forming to traditional Western forms while 
others are tailored to the requirements of a 
socialist planned economy. The new RSFSR 
Civil code covers a total of 22 such special forms 
of contract, which include those relating to: 
the purchase by the state and the delivery of 
the produce of collective and state farms; la- 
bor on capital construction projects; rental of 
residential space; transport; payment of com- 
missions; and credit. A particularly interest- 
ing feature is the inclusion of state insurance 
as a form of contract. 


i law of copyrights and patents forms 


another part of the new civil codes. The inclu- 
sion of these matters in civil law is unusual in 
terms of Western legal custom; and, in fact, 
the Soviet example is not undeviatingly fol- 
lowed even in the “socialist countries.’?' The 
Soviet law represents an attempt to achieve a 
practicable reconciliation of the interests of the 
creative individual on the one hand and the 
collective interest of society in the utilization 
of the products of creative activity on the other; 
however, in the last analysis, it is the require- 
ments of the socialist planned economy which 
take precedence. It should be added that the 
attempt to lay down a statutory law of dis- 
covery represents a pioneering effort which 
seems certain to exert an influence on other— 
even including non-socialist—legal systems. 
The law of inheritance is one of the founda- 
tions of every bourgeois system of law inas- 
much as it plays an important role in creating 
(private) property and hence in determining 
the range of legal transactions. For this rea- 
son it has long been a focal point of attention 
in Marxist theory; and in accordance with one 
of the demands. of the Communist Manifesto, 
the right of inheritance was totally abolished 
in Russia immediately after the 1917 Revolu- 
tion. Since then, however, there has been a 
gradual restoration of this right, and the new 
civil code, by abolishing the remaining restric- 
tions on testamentary freedom ( Principles, Art. 
119, I), has finally brought the law fully back 
to its “bourgeois” point of origin. Soviet citi- 
zens are once more able not only to hand down 
all of their personal possessions to their legal 
heirs, but also to bequeath them freely by testa- 
ment to persons other than their legal heirs, 


1 See, e.g., the Civil Code of the Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic of April 1, 1964. 
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provided however that the legal heirs shall be 
entitled to two-thirds of the total property 
bequeathed. 


A surprising feature of Soviet civil law, 


especially given the broad scope of its ap- 
plication, is the relatively small size of the 
codes. The Civil Code of the RSFSR, e.g., com- 
prises only 569 articles. This raises the question 
whether it will not become necessary either to 
adopt special legislation in numerous areas or, 
in effect, to wait for judicial interpretation to 
impart full substance to the meager codes. 
Whether the latter approach would be practi- 
cable is hard to say. The idea of developing 
law through the judicial process is even less 
familiar to Soviet legal tradition than it is to 
that of Continental Europe; however, West 
European judges can rely for guidance on 
highly elaborate codifications of the civil law, 
as well as on a long heritage of judicial deci- 
sions, neither of which is as yet available in 
Soviet law. It is doubtful that this lack can 
be fully compensated for by the power con- 
ferred upon the republican supreme courts to 
issue standards of legal interpretation for the 
benefit of lower courts. 

Notwithstanding this special problem, Soviet 
law—and Soviet civil law particularly—remains 
a part of the legal tradition of Continental 
Europe. It is codified law, and for all the po- 
litical and economic differences between the 
USSR and Western Europe, it retains strong 
similarities, in organization, doctrine and even 
terminology, with West European civil codes. 

Yet, these similarities should not be allowed 
to conceal the important differences of function 
and relative juridical import between Soviet 
civil law and its West European counterparts. 
While it is the purpose of Western civil law to 
provide the individual with an orderly legal 
framework within which he can conduct his 
own affairs, with as little hindrance as possible, 
it is the primary objective of Soviet civil law 
to realize the ideological goals of the Commu- 
nist social system. Soviet law consequently pro- 
tects individual rights only to the extent that 
that their exercise does not run counter to their 
social function (see Principles, Art. 5; and 
Civil Code of the RSFSR, 1964, Art. 5).22 

More concretely, Western law aims at an 
equitable reconciliation, based on objective jus- 
tice, between the interests of individuals in re- 


* Cf. Sovetskoe grazhdanskoe pravo, D. M. Genkin, 
ed., Moscow, 1950, Vol. I, p. 116 ff. 


lation to each other and in relation to the com- 
munity; Soviet civil law substitutes the criter- 
ion of party goals for the criterion of objective 
justice, and the principle of unity of interests 
(especially between individuals and society) for 
the principle of reconciliation of divergent in- 
terests. Furthermore, this posited identity of 
individual and social interests in Soviet law 
generally reduces to a mere formality the prin- 
ciple of equality between the parties to a dis- 
pute. Although Soviet jurisprudence, in the 
tradition of Western legality, does formally 
acknowledge this principle, in practice it is 
honored mainly in the breach, for in any con- 
test between private and public interests, the 
privileged “socialist sector’ is invariably fa- 
vored. Soviet law, for example, does not recog- 
nize bona fide acquisition of socialist property 
(Principles, Art. 28, IV), and the statute of 
limitations does not apply to claims arising 
from the public sector (Civil Code of the 
RSFSR, 1922, Art. 60, II; Principles, Art. 17). 
Since it is so heavily oriented toward regu- 
lating legal relationships in the socialist sector 
of the economy, Soviet civil law is, in effect, a 
“two-sector” law despite the contrary intention 
of the Kremlin legislators. While it asserts the 
“public interest” even within the area left to 
private legal transactions with an insistence 
unknown in the West, it is still the private sec- 
tor of the Soviet law, rather than the socialist 
sector, that bears a closer relation to Western 
legal systems. As it applies to the socialist 
sphere, in fact, Soviet civil law is reduced to 
a mere regulatory mechanism of public-law 
characteristics; in this aspect it leaves virtually 
no room for private autonomy and freedom of 
contract. In short, unlike in Western countries 
(where, admittedly, private-law principles have 
also been somewhat diluted by public controls, 
the use of standardized contracts, and special 
regulation for certain sectors of the economy), 
civil law in the USSR is viewed from the out- 
set as a mere instrument for the solution of 
certain economic and socio-political tasks de- 
termined by the Soviet party leadership. 


L is not surprising, therefore, that despite 
the Soviet lawmakers’ decision to enact a uni- 
fied civil law and abandon the idea of a sepérate 
code of economic law, the advisability of the 
latter alternative has not ceased to be debated 
in the Soviet Union. As a matter of fact, the 
voices clamoring for such a division have re- 
cently grown louder, among the most influen- 
tial being that of P. S. Romashkin, who has 
been criticizing the traditional Roman-law ap- 


proach to the problem and urging the idea of 
treating economic law as a separate juridical 
entity.”> Romashkin’s thesis certainly appears 
logical since it is difficult to see how a tradi- 
tional system of law can meet the requirements 
of a complex modern economy, especially one 
based on socialist planning. 

At the same time, the discussion concerning 
the relationship between civil and economic 
law has shifted to a different plane. Prior to 
1961 what was at stake was a theoretical de- 
cision involving a choice between total control 
and at least partial liberalization. Now, the 
debate revolves around the functional correct- 
ness of legal regulations in the economic sphere 
and, more particularly, their proper systemati- 
zation. This does not mean that there would 
have to be a refashioning of the civil codes if 
a new division of economic law were to be es- 
tablished; rather, the present civil codes, to- 
gether with certain special branches of law 
(notably economic-administrative law) would 
be the foundations of the new economic law. 

Whether judged by Marxist or by non-Marx- 
ist Western standards, the new Soviet civil law 
remains definitely conservative in character. 
The basic problem presenting itself in this area 
stems from the fact that the inclusion in the 
civil law of the juridical relationships of the 
socialist economy tends to dilute its specific 
civil-law character and to reduce the legal re- 
lationships between citizens to nothing more 
than a necessary minor appendage to this 
branch of the law. On the other hand, however, 
the application of civil-law categories to the so- 
cialist sector affords at least the possibility of a 
loosening of the rigidity inherent in a state- 
directed economy. It is not inconceivable that 
the civil law, by reason of the central position 
it has been given in the Soviet legal system 
and the objective logic inherent in it, might 
tend in time to place a more liberal stamp on 
the entire economic and social system.*4 

Perhaps the most positive feature of the new 
civil law is the fact that for the first time in 
Soviet history it recognizes the human person 
as one of the central objects of legal protection. 
In this sense, it attests that the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist doctrine that man can attain freedom and 
self-realization only through collective regimen- 
tation, though still a part of the official ideology, 
no longer has unqualified validity in the practi- 
cal workings of the Soviet legal system. 


23 Cf. P. S. Romashkin in Metodologicheskie problemy 
nauki, Moscow, 1964 (Contributions to the session of 
the presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
of Oct. 18, 1963). 

24 Cf. Westen, op. cit., p. 39 ff. 
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Personal Property: 


Downward ‘l'rends 


ince the latter part of the 1950’s there 
have been a number of developments in Soviet 
justice which seem to spell at least a partial re- 
versal of the earlier post-Stalin trend—most 
evident during 1955-57—towards greater re- 
gard for the rights of the citizen and a more 
scrupulous interpretation of “socialist legality.” 
Foremost among these retrogressive develop- 
ments have been the introduction of the so- 
called “anti-parasite”’ laws, the establishment 
of ‘comrades’ courts” vested with punitive 
authority, and especially the decrees of 1961-62 
making the death penalty applicable to various 
categories of “economic crime.” The present 
article addresses itself to still another but less 
publicized manifestation of the same counter- 
trend in the particular area of personal prop- 
erty rights—namely, the legislation enacted in 
the USSR in 1962 providing for the confiscation 
without compensation of privately-owned dwel- 
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lings acquired by means of ‘‘unearned income.” 
First, however, it may be helpful to review 
briefly the prior course of Soviet legislation 
regarding private ownership of real property. 


Background 


As part of the sweeping socialization pro- 
gram launched soon after its seizure of power, 
the Bolshevik regime in 1918 decreed the total 
abolition of private land ownership, national- 
ized a substantial part of existing privately- 
owned housing, and imposed severe limitations 
on the right of individual citizens to own, in- 
herit or bequeath, build or otherwise acquire 
residential buildings. In 1922, however, follow- 
ing the retreat to the New Economic Policy 
(NEP), these measures were somewhat mod- 
erated by a new decree which recognized the 
right of citizens to retain ownership of build- 
ings not nationalized by the local soviets, to 
transfer such buildings together with the lease 
of appurtenant land, and, with the permission 
of the local authorities, to construct new dwel- 


lings which would remain their personal prop- 
erty for a fixed period not to exceed 49 years. 

Article 10 of the Stalin Constitution of 1936 
reaffirmed the right of Soviet citizens to acquire 
personal ownership of dwelling houses, but in 
fact this provision remained largely an empty 
promise throughout the 1930’s because of the 
disruptive effects of the forced collectivization 
and industrialization programs. Subsequently, 
the enormous devastation wrought on Soviet 
soil by World War II sharply reduced the avail- 
able supply of housing, both public and private, 
generating pressures which in 1948 finally re- 
sulted in a significant liberalization of the laws 
governing private home ownership. 

An edict issued by the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet in August 1948 granted 
every Soviet citizen the right to buy, or to build 
for himself, a dwelling of one or two stories and 
one to five rooms which would be his personal 
property, and for which he would be allotted the 
necessary land for use without any time limit.! 
As a further stimulus to private initiative in 
meeting the housing shortage, the regime also 
instituted state subsidies for private home con- 
struction. One Soviet writer at the time enthu- 
siastically interpreted these measures to signify 
that henceforth each individual citizen was to 
be entitled to his or her own home.’ 

By 1960, however, there were indications that 
the regime had begun to view the expansion of 
private home ownership as a threat to the “ad- 
vance toward communism.” One of the first 
signs of a change in policy was the discontinu- 
ance of state subsidies for private home-build- 
ing. Equally significant was a statement pub- 
lished in Kommunist (No. 14, 1960) which 
called personal property “a phenomenon ... 
extremely hostile to socialism” and declared 
that “in the period of full-scale construction of 
communism” the workers’ needs for living 
space would be adequately met by a steadily 
expanding supply of housing built with public 
funds. 

In late 1961 there was further evidence of the 
regime’s intent to retighten restrictions on 
private home ownership. A new set of “Prin- 
ciples of Civil Legislation and Procedure” * was 
drawn up and issued in December 1961 as a 
central directive to the union republics, which 
in 1963 began issuing new civil codes based on 


1 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, Moscow, 1948, 
no. 36. 

2G. N. Amfiteatrov, as quoted by P. E. Orlovski in 
“O prave lichnoi sobstvennosti na zhiloi dom” (The right 
of personal property of a dwelling house), Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvo 1 pravo, Moscow, 1961, no. 7, p. 59. 

3 For a translation of the document, see Law in East- 
ern Europe, Leiden, 1963, Vol. 7, p. 272. 


this directive. The republic codes, besides con- 
tinuing a regulation adopted in 1958 limiting 
the size of privately-built houses to 60 square 
meters of living space,‘ introduced a new pro- 
viso applicable to a homeowner who subse- 
quently acquires a second house by inheritance. 
In such cases, the new law required that the 
second house be sold within the same year in 
which it was acquired, further stipulating that 
the local authorities could themselves offer the 
house for public sale if the owner refused to 
comply; in the absence of a buyer, the house 
would become state property without any com- 
pensation to the owner. 

Meanwhile, the union republics had already 
promulgated the 1962 decrees ‘‘concerning the 
confiscation without compensation of dwelling 
houses, dachas, and other buildings built or 
acquired by citizens from unearned income.” ® 
This legislation, as the following examination 
will show, clearly marked a new stage in the 
trend towards a constriction of personal prop- 
erty rights in the USSR. 


Confiscation Law 


The 1962 decrees, according to a statement in 
their preambles, were adopted in response to a 
multitude of complaints lodged by state and 
social organizations calling it a gross injustice 
that there should be people who acquired pri- 
vate dwellings with unearned income or built 
them with the use of means of production be- 
longing to state enterprises, cooperative farms, 
and other social institutions. “In this way,” it 
was charged, “‘these people enriched themselves 
at the expense of society in general and of the 
worker in particular.”” The decrees provided for 
the confiscation without compensation of houses 
acquired in this fashion, and for their transfer 
to the public housing fund of the district or 
town soviet, or to a cooperative farm or other 
social institution. 

At first glance this legislation seems reason- 
able enough. It is readily understandable that 
the average member of the far-from-affluent 
Soviet society should feel envious of his neigh- 
bor who could afford to buy himself a beautiful 
bungalow, a Volga automobile, and other lux- 
uries, even when it was known that no inherit- 
ance or other extraordinary good fortune had 
come his way. That such cases became more 
frequent in recent years can be ascribed in con- 


4Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, Moscow, 
1958, no. 16. 


+ See, e.g., zbid., 1962, no. 30. 
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siderable part to the fact that with the relaxa- 
tion of the strict control system that was in- 
herent in the Stalinist regime, the bureaucracy 
tended to get out of hand and to indulge in 
speculation, bribe-taking and embezzlement. 
The 1962 decrees would seem to be a justified 
effort to curb such practices; however, a closer 
inspection of their content and the manner in 
which they have been applied will reveal their 
serious legal and social implications. 

First of all, there is the question of the inter- 
pretation given to the concept of “unearned 
income.” As the decrees did not provide a clear- 
cut definition of this term, it was left to the 
courts to interpret it as they saw fit. Obviously, 
any income acquired by theft or embezzlement 
is considered unearned, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the actual cases of confiscation with- 
out compensation have involved personal prop- 
erty obtained with income derived from these 
crimes. There is, however, a wide divergence 
between Soviet and Western standards of what 
is legal and what is not, and the criteria of “un- 
earned income” are correspondingly far apart. 
Why, for instance, is speculation a crime in the 
Soviet Union while in England it is not? Why 
is any form of private enterprise, except that of 
the artisan, forbidden in the Soviet Union, and 
any income derived from such activities held to 
be “unearned’’? 

The answer can be found in Article 4 of the 
1936 Constitution and in Article 25 of the De- 
cember 1961 Principles of Civil Legislation and 
Procedure. The former proclaims that in Soviet 
society private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is abolished; the latter stipulates that 
“each citizen may privately own his earned in- 
come and savings, a dwelling house or part of 
a house, subsidiary household equipment, 
articles of domestic utility, and articles of per- 
sonal use and comfort,” but that “property pri- 
vately owned by citizens may not be used as a 
source of unearned income.’ * In short, it is 
against the law to use one’s private property as 
a means of production with the intent to make a 
profit, since this, according to the Soviet view, 
would breed capitalism. Only the state is en- 
titled to derive profit from exploitation of the 
means of production. Thus, the Soviet citizen 
who hires out his private automobile—which is 
tantamount to using it as a means of produc- 
tion—infringes upon the state’s monopoly and 
hence acts in violation of the law. The same ap- 
plies to the citizen who maintains a private 
kitchen-garden out of proportion to the size of 
his household and sells the surplus produce 


® See footnote 3. 
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from it on the market: the income thus ob- 
tained is deemed “‘unearned.”’ 

Fifteen months after the enactment of the 
1962 decrees, the USSR Supreme Court issued 
an “instruction” concerning their application. 
This directive, which was based upon the 
practical experience of the courts in enforcing 
the decrees over that period, defined ‘‘unearned 
income” very extensively to include all income 
derived by irregular means, i.e., not solely 
through one’s personal labor but by engaging in 
activities in contravention of the law. 


Methods of Enforcement 


The investigative procedures that have been 
employed in enforcing the confiscation-without- 
compensation decrees provide one more ex- 
ample of the Soviet penchant towards extrem- 
ism. The eagerness of the investigating bodies 
to bring to justice those who have acquired 
houses with unearned income has resulted in a 
weakening of the due process of law and in in- 
creased abuse by the bureaucracy of the rights 
of the citizen. This becomes evident from an 
examination of the machinery and methods of 
enforcement. 

In conformity with the decrees, a special In- 
vestigation Committee has been set up in each 
town or district and is subordinate to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the town or district 
Soviet. The Investigation Committees have 
about fifteen members comprising representa- 
tives of the Soviet, the public and financial 
authorities, and cooperative, trade-union and 
other social organizations. Each individual 
committee member, in his regular daily work, 
occupies a position which enables him to keep 
an eye on the income and behavior of his fellow 
citizens. Thus, while tips from voluntary in- 
formers sometimes set the wheels of investiga- 
tion in motion, the committee itself also plays 
an active role, on its own initiative, in tracking 
down people who have acquired houses with 
unearned income. 

Two different approaches are used by the In- 
vestigation Committees. One is to go to the 
town or district office administering housing 
affairs and ferret out information concerning 
who owns what sort of a house. A check of the 
files will soon bring to light a number of persons 
who have built or acquired houses while ap- 
parently not having adequate income from legal 
sources to meet the expense involved. A second, 
more extreme approach has been resorted to in 
Kazakhstan, Georgia and some other union re- 
publics, where the police authorities carried out 


blanket investigations of all citizens who owned 
houses in an attempt to discover those who had 
built or acquired them by means of unearned 
income. The latter practice, however, was such 
a flagrant abuse of bureaucratic power that it 
drew criticism even from the Soviet Pro- 
kuratura.* 

After a committee has completed its pre- 
liminary investigation of a case, it submits its 
findings and conclusions to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the district or town Soviet concerned, 
which then has to decide whether there are suf- 
ficient grounds for transferring the case, to- 
gether with all the evidence collected, to the 
people’s court for formal action. 

If he is not already aware of it, a person sus- 
pected of acquiring a house with unearned in- 
come becomes cognizant of the fact that he 
is under investigation when he receives an 
order to submit in writing a detailed explana- 
tion of the circumstances leading to his pur- 
chase or building of the house, including a de- 
scription of the sources of the income used for 


7 A. Kholiavchenko, ‘‘Praktika primeneniia ukazov o 
bezvozmezdnom iziatii domov” (The practical applica- 
tion of the decrees concerning the confiscation without 
compensation of dwelling houses), Sovety deputatov 
trudiashchikhsia, Moscow, 1963, no. 11, p. 90. 
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that purpose. In addition, the owner is required 
to submit to the Investigation Committee all 
legal documents proving his ownership. After 
these papers are in its hands, the committee re- 
quests the municipal office of housing affairs to 
provide an inventory and valuation of the 
house, together with a statement of its actual 
cost at the time the owner built it, or, if he 
bought it from a previous owner, the price he 
paid. 

Having thus established the sum the owner 
must have spent, the committee starts investi- 
gating the sources of his income and those of 
other members of his household. Committee 
representatives visit the offices or factories 
where the owner and members of his family 
work, in order to check on the actual net wages 
received by them (i.e., total wages less such 
payments as taxes, alimony duties, or fines). 
They then inquire into the expenses of the 
owner’s household for food, rent, clothing, and 
other living needs at the time the house was 
built or purchased. If, on the basis of all this 
evidence, it appears that the total legal income 
of the members of the owner’s household was 
not sufficient to enable him to accumulate the 
amount spent on the house, the committee pre- 
sumes 2pso facto that the house must have been 
acquired with unearned income. Should the 
owner claim that the money used was in fact 
legally received, as for instance by inheritance 
or by the sale of his state bonds, these claims 
are promptly checked with the notary’s office or 
the bank which handled the matters in question. 


The Law in Practice 


The following actual cases of confiscation 
under the 1962 decrees will serve to illustrate 
how the enforcement procedures described 
above operate in practice: 

One case involved a man named Sablin, a 
shop assistant in a Moscow department store. 
A few years ago Sablin had bought a big two- 
story dacha with two verandas and an attic. As 
it was ascertained that his average monthly in- 
come was only 70 rubles and that his wife did 
not work at all, the Investigation Committee 
looking into the case strongly suspected that the 
dacha had been bought with unearned income. 
Ordered to supply the committee with pertinent 
documentary evidence, Sablin submitted a 
notarially authenticated sales contract making 
it appear that the dacha had been bought for 
70,000 “old” rubles.2 The members of the com- 


8 1 new ruble = 10 old rubles = US$1.10. 
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mittee doubted, however, that the house could 
have been acquired for this price and went to 
see the former owner. From him they learned 
that Sablin had actually paid 170,000 “old” 
rubles, and since the latter could not provide 
proof of any legal source of income large 
enough to have enabled him to pay such a price, 
the dacha was confiscated. 


In another case, the defendant was a married 
woman named Parakhin who in 1956 had 
bought a small, ramshackle house in Lvov 
province. Subsequently, she had requested and 
obtained official permission to have some repair 
and restoration work done on the house, but in- 
stead of adhering to the plans as approved by 
the authorities, she had proceeded to have the 
house rebuilt and expanded into a large two- 
story structure with a living space of 158 square 
meters, the reconstruction costing 200,000 “old” 
rubles. Investigation revealed that Mrs. Para- 
khin herself was not employed, and that her 
husband, who worked in a restaurant, did not 
earn more than 50-60 rubles monthly. Mr. 
Parakhin tried to convince the Investigation 
Committee that he had bought all the building 
materials from regular outlets at regular prices, 
and he presented purported copies of the vouch- 
ers as proof. When these documents were ex- 
amined, however, it was found that the dates 
filled in on the voucher forms by Mr. Parakhin 
were much earlier than the actual printing of 
the forms themselves. As Mr. Parakhin could 
not provide any satisfactory explanation, the 
house was confiscated. 


The 1962 decrees stipulate that anyone sub- 
jected to investigation on suspicion of having 
acquired a house with unearned income shall be 
entitled to examine the evidence collected 
against him and to offer explanations and sup- 
porting documents showing that the dwelling 
was in fact built or purchased with funds from 
legal sources. The important point, however, is 
that in these cases—as in Soviet legal practice 
generally—the burden of proof is placed on the 
accused, rather than resting on the prosecuting 
authority as in most Western countries. The 
Soviet homeowner suspected of contravening 
the 1962 decrees is already presumed guilty 
once the Investigation Committee finds that the 
cost of his home is disproportionate to his 
legally-acquired income. In effect, the accused 
is told: ‘““You own a house which you obviously 
could not afford to pay for with your. legal in- 
come; therefore, you must have bought it with 
unearned income. Try and disprove it!” In 
many instances, the people’s courts have per- 
functorily ordered confiscation without careful 
evaluation of the evidence placed before them. 
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This state of affairs held such serious impli- 
cations for the role of the courts that the pro- 
cedures employed in enforcing the 1962 decrees 
have drawn criticism from some Soviet jurists. 
Writing last year in the Soviet law journal 
Sovetskaia yustitsia, A. Bonner expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the summary nature of the 
court proceedings in confiscation cases and 
urged that there be a more thorough judicial 
examination of the evidence in each case. He 
stressed the importance of the court’s authority 
to refer a case back to the Executive Committee 
of the local Soviet with a request for supple- 
mentary investigation where the evidence ap- 
peared insufficient, and he took the view that the 
court should make it clear what specific cir- 
cumstances needed further elucidation. Espe- 
cially, he argued, the court must require evi- 
dence establishing what, in fact, were the 
sources of an accused person’s unearned in- 
come.?® 


Special Aspects 


Where an investigation uncovers evidence 
that a house has been acquired with income 
from the commission of a criminal offense, e.g., 
speculation or embezzlement, the evidence is 
handed over to the public prosecutor, in which 
case the owner can expect not only the confisca- 
tion of his house but also the imposition of a 
severe criminal penalty. There have apparently 
been several instances in which houseowners, 
knowing themselves to be under investigation 
and fearing that this might lead to their prose- 
cution on criminal charges, sought to forestall 
this dread possibility by volunteering to donate 
their houses to the local Soviet. Some of them 
evidently got away with it, because it has been 
reported that several local Executive Commit- 
tees in Lvov province accepted such donations in 
order to enlarge their communal housing funds 
and stopped the investigations of the donors. 

Another extreme aspect of the 1962 decrees 
is their unlimited retroactive force. As Bonner 
points out in his article referred to above, the 
town or district Executive Committee decides 
in each specific case whether there are grounds 
for confiscation of a house “irrespective of the 
date on which it has been built or purchased.” 
This feature of the law could conceivably have 


» A. Bonner, “Praktika iziatiia stroenii, vozvedennykh 
ili priobretennykh grazhdanami na netrudovye dokhody” 
(The practical application of the confiscation of build- 
ings constructed or acquired by citizens with unearned 
ee Sovetskaia yustitsia (Moscow), No. 7, 1964, 
p. 7. 


far-reaching consequences since it appears to 
legalize the confiscation without compensation 
of a house which is deemed to have been ac- 
quired by a former owner by means of unearned 
income but which is presently in the possession 
of his legal heirs. Going one step further, might 
not the law even conceivably be construed to 
apply, for instance, to a house whose present 
owner inherited it from his father, who in turn 
had acquired it before the 1917 Revolution with 
income which was then entirely legal but which 
nowadays is considered illegal? Apparently, 
however, exemption from confiscation is 
granted in cases where a house, though acquired 
by a previous owner out of unearned income, 
has since been purchased by the present owner 
with income from legal sources and acting in 
good faith (7.e., without knowing that the prior 
owner acquired the house illegally). In such 
cases, the former owner is required by the law 
to hand over to the state the price he received 
for the house. 


It should be noted further that the confisca- 
tion-without-compensation decrees apply not 
only to dwelling houses but also to any other 
kind of building acquired in order to satisfy the 
economic, domestic, cultural or other needs of 
the owner. Experience has demonstrated, how- 
ever, that a strict enforcement of the law with 
respect to every type of building can on occasion 
prove more embarrassing than profitable to the 
state. 


Thus, for example, the newspaper [zvestia of 
August 20, 1963, reported the curious case of 
aman named Filimanchuk who was found to 
have used means belonging to the state in order 
to build a private burial vault for the use of his 
family. The vault was clearly subject to con- 
fiscation under the law, but its seizure was ob- 
viousiy of no benefit to the state. The earlier- 
cited article by Bonner proposes the imposition 
of stiff penalties as an alternative to confisca- 
tion in such cases. More specifically, Bonner 
recommneds that the 1962 decrees be supple- 
mented to provide that in cases where for some 
reason it is not feasible for the state to confis- 
cate a building erected or acquired by means of 
unearned income, the owner shall be required to 
pay the state a sum equivalent to the cost of the 
building and the building itself shall be pulled 
down at the owner’s expense. 

As mentioned previously, the 1962 decrees 
stipulate that confiscated dwellings shall be 
turned over to the public housing fund of the 
local Soviet or to state and certain other or- 
ganizations. However, the decrees also make 
provision for the allocation of other living 
quarters to the owners of confiscated houses. If 
the owner has no other accommodations at his 


disposal, the court is directed to order the or- 
ganization or public fund to which his house is 
to be handed over to provide him and his family 
with living quarters, either in the same house 
or elsewhere. In no case, however, is the ex- 
owner to be allotted more than 60 square meters 
of living space. 


Still Wider Confiscation? 


Since the enactment of the 1962 decrees, 
there has been a highly significant extension of 
their scope of application in the largest and 
most important of the Soviet republics—the 
RSFSR. Apparently motivated by the idea that 
it would be inconsistent to confiscate a man’s 
house acquired by means of unearned income 
and at the same time leave him in possession of 
a car, boat or other vehicle similarly acquired, 
an RSFSR decree enacted in September 1963 
provided that if, in the course of an investiga- 
tion establishing that a person had acquired a 
house with income from illegal sources, that 
person was found to possess any vehicle or 
vehicles, the latter should also be confiscated 
along with the house. Thus, no new procedures 
were necessary with respect to the vehicles. 

This new development raises the question 
whether Soviet lawmakers may not one day 
carry the process still another step further and 
legalize the seizure of privately-owned motor 
vehicles bought with unearned income, without 
this action being dependent upon confiscation 
proceedings with respect to a house. Indeed, 
there have been some indications pointing in 
this direction. Although, as noted earlier, certain 
aspects of the 1962 decrees have been criticized, 
the Soviet press has published many letters 
from readers praising that legislation and even 
suggesting that not only motor vehicles but 
other expensive “luxury” items, such as televi- 
sion sets, washing-machines and frigidaires, 
should be confiscated if found to have been ac- 
quired with unearned income. In fact, in one 
reported case, the people’s court of the town of 
Novosybkovk actually ordered the confiscation 
of a car belonging to a certain Makushnikov on 
the ground that he had bought it with unearned 
income, although the decision was later quashed 
by a higher court as exceeding the provisions of 
the RSFSR decree of September 1963. 

What will be the next step in this downward 
trend? Naturally it is impossible to answer this 
question with any exactitude. All one can say 
is that the confiscation-without-compensation 
decrees and the way they have been imple- 
mented augur ill for what is still to come. 
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Bylaws of the Ehte: 
The Party Statute 


he Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
currently counts some eleven and a half million 
members,' or slightly over five percent of the 
total Soviet population. In relation to the ma- 
jority of Soviet citizens, this minority enjoys 
considerable privileges, but at the same time 
more is expected from it. According to Lenin, 
Communists represent the highest expression 
of progressive social conscience; of outstand- 
ing ability, they provide guidance in all spheres 
of public life. On the other hand, Leninist doc- 
trine views the party as a tightly organized 
and disciplined political entity, and as such 
demands from its members total obedience 
and unconditional acceptance of all decisions 
reached by the top leadership. The rank-and- 
file member thus finds himself in the dubious 
position of being expected both to lead and be 


1 Pravda, Oct. 27, 1964. 
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led—to be a model of virtue for the society at 
large as well as an instrument of those above 
him. 

The legal status of members of the CPSU is 
determined in the main by the party rules, the 
most recent version of which was adopted in 
1961. To explain the legal nature of this docu- 
ment in terms of Western jurisprudence is a 
difficult task. According to Soviet civil law, 
the CPSU is a juridical person. This is made 
plain by Article 11 of the All-Union law of 1961, 
entitled “Foundations of Civil Legislation in the 
USSR and the Union Republics,” which speci- 
fies that social organizations with property and 
a budget of their own are juridical persons 
whose functioning is determined by their own 
rules.* One might accordingly conclude that the 
provisions of the party rules fall within the 
province of civil law. Yet this conclusion is 
inadequate if only for the reason that Article 


*The appropriate regulations are contained in the 
Civil Codes of the various Union Republics; ef., e.g 
Articles 24 and 25 of the RSFSR Civil Code of 1964. 
Soviet writers cannot bring themselves, however, to 
state explicitly that the CPSU is a juridical person. 
At the most, it is said that individual party organiza- 
tions are juridical persons (A. V. Mitskevich, Subiekty 
sovetskovo prava, [The Subjects of Soviet Law], Mos- 
cow, 1962, p. 127). 


126 of the Constitution of the USSR ascribes to 
the party, as the leading core of all social and 
state organizations, juridical importance in the 
constitutional sphere. What is more, in the So- 
viet system of government, the party is the or- 
gan of supreme power, deriving its authority 
from sources outside the constitution itself. 
Party law, then, as embodied in the party Rules, 
represents constitutional law in a larger sense. 
In the same sense, the rules determining the 
relationship between the party and its members 
are also of a constitutional nature. 

The regulations defining the legal status of 
members are contained in Chapters I, II and X 
of the party Rules. They are further amplified, 
however, by various normative acts of the party 
—such as the Central Committee ruling on 
membership dues of 1962—and by party usage. 


Rules of Admission 


Article 1 of the party rules defines the re- 
quirements for party membership as follows: 


Membership in the CPSU is open to any citizen 
of the Soviet Union who accepts the Program 
and the Rules of the party, takes an active part 
in Communist construction, works in one of the 
party organizations, carries out all party de- 
cisions, and pays membership dues. 


The wording of this article goes back to Lenin 
who placed special emphasis on the criterion of 
“personal participation in a party organiza- 
tion” hoping that it would serve as a means of 
enforcing strict party discipline. At the Second 
Party Congress in 1903 this question provoked 
a violent argument between the Bolsheviks and 
the Mensheviks, with the latter, following Mar- 
tov’s lead, proposing merely ‘“‘personal coopera- 
tion” as a sufficient condition. In the vote that 
followed Lenin lost to Martov; but at the Third 
Congress, in 1905, the Bolshevik leader suc- 
ceeded in having his views embodied in the 
party Rules. 

The provisions of Article 1 express only in 
part the true conditions of admission to party 
membership; the criteria expressed in this arti- 
cle largely concern the duties of members al- 
ready in the party fold. The requirement of 
Soviet citizenship is the only true precondition. 
(According to Article 4, the applicant must 
have also reached his 18th year.) Restrictions 
based on social origin are no longer included, as 
was still the case in the Rules of 1952 under 
which only persons of working class origin 
could be admitted. Until 1939, different admis- 


sion procedures applied, depending on the ap- 
plicant’s social origin. 

Aspirants for party membership must first 
undergo a one-year probationary period as can- 
didate members—a rule that has been in effect 
since 1919. Upon the expiration of the one-year 
term, the applicant’s primary party organiza- 
tion passes on his admission to full membership. 
A formal extension of candidate status is not 
allowed, but admittance to full membership may 
be informally postponed if absolutely neces- 
sary. Admission to membership can follow 
only upon proper application; if the applica- 
tion is not filed on time, the primary organiza- 
tion may take this as an indication of a negative 
attitude toward the party and, after a special 
procedure in accordance with Article 16, con- 
clude that the candidate no longer qualifies for 
the party. 

An applicant for party membership must, 
also, submit recommendations from three mem- 
bers who have at least three years of party 
standing and who have known him in produc- 
tive and social work for not less than one year. 
In the case of applicants between 18 and 20 
years of age, who must enter the party through 
the Komsomol (Young Communist League), the 
recommendation of a county or city YCL com- 
mittee is equivalent to the recommendation of 
one party member. The Rules do not state how 
long a recommendation remains valid, but in 
practice its effectiveness is assumed to last five 
to six months.’ The Communist making a rec- 
ommendation is responsible to the party for the 
impartiality of his description of the political, 
professional and moral qualifications of the per- 
son he recommends. Since it is rather difficult 
to foresee whether or not an applicant will fulfill 
the not always calculable expectations of the 
party, and since the member who makes the 
recommendation may be called to account for 
whatever failings are found in the candidate, 
readiness to offer such recommendations is not 
very great. 

Decisions on the admission of members are 
passed at the general meeting of primary or- 
ganizations by a simple majority vote. If the 
primary organization approves an application, 
the decision must be endorsed by the county or 
borough party committee. In accordance with 
a resolution of the CPSU Central Committee of 


3,V. Zasorin and A. Fomenko, ‘“Strogo rukvodstvovat- 
sia ustavom KPSS” (Being Strictly Led by the Rules 
of the CPSU), Partiinaia zhizn, (Moscow), No. 18, 1962, 
Dates 

+ Ibid. 

5 V. Gorin and M. Karpov, ‘“Nekotorye voprosy chlen- 
stva v partii” (Some Questions of Party Membership), 
Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), No. 1, 1962, p. 69. 
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January 11, 1962, an auxiliary party commis- 
sion (vneshtatnaia partiinaia komissia) con- 
sisting of no more than 15 unpaid activists, may 
be established by local (county or borough) 
party committees for the purpose of preparing 
recommendations of the candidates’ suitability.° 
The decision of the primary organization takes 
effect after the endorsement is granted. If the 
party committee refuses to endorse the approval 
of an application, the case reverts to the general 
meeting of the primary organization and there 
may be little doubt that this time the member- 
ship application will be rejected. 

If, on the other hand, a primary organization 
decides to reject a candidate member’s applica- 
tion for full membership, it again must pass its 
decision to the local party committee for en- 
dorsement. The applicant than ceases to be con- 
sidered a candidate member of the party. This 
form of termination of party membership does 
not mean expulsion and is not of a disciplinary 
character. It is possible, however, for the pri- 
mary organization to combine the negative dis- 
position of an application for full membership 
with a disciplinary proceeding, and it may then 
expel the candidate in accordance with Article 
9 of the Rules. This procedure is rarely used. 

It should be noted, finally, that the procedure 
for admission of candidate members (individ- 
ual admission, submission of recommendations, 
decision of the primary organization as to ad- 
mission, and endorsement) is identical with the 
procedure for admission of party members. 


Duties of Party Members 


The obligations of party membership form 
the content of Article 2, but they are also men- 
tioned elsewhere. They may be, in accordance 
with their nature, divided into four groups. 

(1). The duties related to internal policy are 
to contribute toward the “building of commu- 
nism” through construction of its material-tech- 
nical basis and through the realization of the 
moral and political unity of the Soviet people. 
Since the building of communism is primarily 
an economic problem, there is little wonder that 
the economic obligations of members are of pri- 
mary importance (Art. 2a). A Communist must 
be a master of production—one who labors he- 
roically and encourages others to peak perform- 
ance. Newly introduced in the Rules of 1961 is 
the duty to take part in political life and the 


“ Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika (Party Worker’s 
Handbook), 4th ed., Moscow, 1963, p. 470. 
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affairs of the state. This obligation gains spe- 
cial meaning under conditions of the “all-peo- 
ple’s” state, a concept that postulates a progres- 
sive takeover of the functions of state organs 
by social organizations. It was Khrushchev’s 
view that the absolutism of the state should thus 
give way to the absolutism of the party, which 
would naturally enhance the role of party mem- 
bers. The idea of the “all-people’s” state con- 
tinues to be officially supported by the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin leadership.’ 

In order to educate Soviet citizens in the 
spirit of Marxism-Leninism, the party member 
must disseminate Communist ideology, defend 
the priority of social over private interests and 
support the principles of “Communist morality” 
(Art. 2d). Of special importance in this context 
is the struggle against all ideologies that con- 
flict with the general line of the party, particu- 
larly religion. While Article 124 of the USSR 
Constitution guarantees freedom of religion, the 
question of religious faith, in the Communist 
view, is a private matter only where the state 
is concerned, but not where the party is con- 
cerned.* The “moral code of the builders of 
communism” (Art. 58h), which originally ap- 
peared in the party Program and which the 
Rules commend for observance by primary or- 
ganizations of the party, is naturally also the 
source of individual obligation. Party members 
are subjected to continuous and time consuming 
party schooling so as to keep them abreast of 
the current ideological line. 

(2) Another group of duties serve to en- 
hance the leading role and effectiveness of the 
party: unconditional execution of party de- 
cisions (Art. 2b), ideological and organizational 
unity (Art. 2f), criticism and self-criticism to 
promote resistance to actions harmful to the 
party (Art. 2g), undeviating implementation of 
the party personnel (cadre) policy (Art. 2h), 
and observation of party and state discipline 
(Art. 21). These duties are in essence the con- 
crete expression of the “iron party discipline” 
which Lenin considered so important for the 
formation of a strictly centralized fighting or- 
ganization. The principle of strict subordina- 
tion requires from every party member total 
dedication to the common cause, even at the 
risk of his life. Directives of higher party au- 
thorities are to be carried out unquestioningly, 
without regard to personal views of their pro- 
priety. Consideration for one’s own conscience 


* Editorial, ‘“Gosudarstvo vsevo naroda” (The All- 
People’s State), Pravda, Dec. 6, 1964. 
SMOG Bugaev and B. M. Leibson, Besedy ob Ustave 
sens ale on the Rules of the CPSU), Moscow, 
Dat 


thus means dereliction of duty. Party discipline 
also imposes the obligation of secrecy regarding 
internal party matters and constant vigilance— 
both forms of the traditional, and somewhat 
hysterical, penchant for secrecy in the Soviet 
Union. Party discipline affects private life as 
well: a member may leave his domicile and 
place of work only with the permission of his 
party organization; on the other hand, he must 
unquestioningly obey an order to move from one 
place to another.® 

(3) Some of the duties of party members fall 
into the realm of foreign policy. They relate 
to such matters as “socialist internationalism,” 
Soviet patriotism (Art. 2e), the “struggle for 
peace and friendship among peoples,” and the 
strengthening of Soviet military might (Art. 
2j). Members are obligated to give effect to 
whatever meaning the party may assign to these 
terms. Thus the struggle for peace may lead, on 
party orders, to the duty of carrying out Com- 
munist subversive activity abroad or initiating 
“anti-colonialist” revolutions in underdeveloped 
countries. 

(4) Finally, there is the duty to pay mem- 
bership dues. The rates are related to the mem- 
ber’s income and rise progressively (Art. 70) .'° 
Apart from contributing to party funds, the 


9 Ibid., p. 76. 

10 Detailed regulations are contained in a CPSU CC 
resolution of May 29, 1962; for text, see Spravochnik 
partiinovo rabotnika, 1963, pp. 495-507. 
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dues serve the purpose of reminding the mem- 
ber every month that he belongs to the party.''! 
If a member fails to pay dues for three months 
in succession, his primary organization must in- 
quire whether he has lost contact with the 
party (Art. 8). In case of affirmative con- 
clusion, the primary organization will pass a 
decision, subject to local party committee en- 
dorsement, that the delinquent has ceased to be 
a member of the party. Members have also the 
duty to safeguard their party membership card 
and to report promptly if it is lost. Loss of the 
membership card is considered a serious of- 
fense, whatever the reason for it may be.?” 


Rights of Party Members 


The rights of party members, which were 
first mentioned in the Rules of 1939, are much 
fewer than the duties. They include the active 
and passive electoral right (Art. 3a). The right 
to be elected, however, is limited by the prin- 
ciple of systematic renewal of party bodies ex- 
pressed in Article 25, which generally restricts 
the election of individual functionaries to three, 
and in the case of primary organizations, to two 
terms of office. This provision is an innovation 


11M. I. Kalinin, O politicheskoi agitatsii (On Political 
Agitation), Moscow, 1948, pp. 46-47. 
12, I. Bugaev and B. M. Leibson, op. cit., p. 87. 
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of the Rules of 1961, even though, in effect, it 
only institutionalized Stalin’s practice of rotat- 
ing the apparatchiki.'® 

Article 3 (b and c) is concerned with the 
various forms of participation in party work, 
including the right to vote, to discuss freely 
questions of policy in party meetings, to table 
motions, and to exercise criticism and self-criti- 
cism. Free discussion of policy, however, is ad- 
missible only until a decision is taken; once 
adopted, a decision is absolutely binding and 
must be carried out without contradiction. A 
considerable limitation on the free formation of 
opinion is the prohibition of factionalism and 
group activity that may unite various members 
around some policy issue. Any internal opposi- 
tion is thus excluded. A group defeated in a 
power struggle becomes automatically guilty of 
factionalism, as was last demonstrated in 1957 
in the case of the “anti-party group” led by 
Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich. 

The old Roman law principle of ‘audiatur et 
altera pars” is given voice in Article 3(d), 
which affords a member the right to attend in 
person all party meetings where his activities 
or conduct are discussed. Every member also 
has the right to address a petition to any party 
body, up to and including the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU (Art. 3e). 

The rights of candidate members are limited 
to the extent that they enjoy only a consultative 
voice and may not be elected to any leading 
party body or as delegates to a conference or 
congress (Art. 17). 


Disciplinary Measures and Expulsion 


Against a member who has violated his duties 
the party may, according to Article 9, institute 
educational measures or disciplinary proceed- 
ings. The educational measures are applied in 
case of insignificant offenses, and may consist 
of ‘‘comradely criticism,” party censure, warn- 
ing or reproof. The disciplinary penalties in- 
clude the following gradations: admonition, 
reprimand (or severe reprimand), censure (or 
severe censure) with entry in the registration 
card, reduction to the status of candidate mem- 
ber, and expulsion from the party. As the high- 
est penalty, expulsion is to be resorted to only 
in extremely severe cases, and detailed guidance 
is provided for such proceedings. Reportedly, 
some 50,000 expulsions occur yearly, amounting 


16-5: Meissner, “Die Sowjetunion vor dem XXII 
Parteikongress; Parteifiihrung and Parteiorganisation,” 
Osteuropa (Stuttgart), No. 10, 1961, p. 696. 
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to 0.5 percent of the entire party membership." 
The subsequent fate of expelled members is ex- 
traordinarily difficult; they belong to the disin- 
herited in Soviet society. 

Primary organizations take decisions on dis- 
ciplinary measures by a simple majority vote 
of the general meeting; only in the case of ex- 
pulsion is an affirmative vote of two thirds of 
those attending required. Reduction to candi- 
date status requires the endorsement of the 
local, and expulsion also of the regional, party 
committee or possibly even the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU. A member who commits an 
indictable offense is subject to mandatory ex- 
pulsion (Art. 12), whether or not a lawful ver- 
dict has been passed. Should the accused be 
subsequently adjudged not guilty, the expulsion 
order stands but the primary organization is 
bound to review the case anew.'* Members con- 
demned to a disciplinary penalty, including ex- 
pulsion, have the right of appeal to superior 
party bodies all the way up to the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU—a right that is grounded 
in the freedom of petition guaranteed by Article 
3e. Such appeals must be examined by the ap- 
propriate party bodies within one month from 
their receipt (Art. 13). At the local committee 
level, they may be reviewed by the already men- 
tioned auxiliary commissions; at the CPSU 
Central Committee, they are considered before 
a party commission formed in November 1962 
under the chairmanship of N. M. Shvernik. 

In respect to proceedings against members or 
candidate members of local or regional party 
committees, as well as against members of many 
auditing commissions, the Rules provisions are 
not specific (Arts. 11 and 26). It is likely that 
in such cases the primary organizations may 
offer recommendations but not pass decisions.’® 
There is only the clear provision that decisions 
of expulsion must be approved by a two-thirds 
vote of the plenary meeting of a party commit- 
tee or auditing commission. Members and can- 
didate members of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU may be expelled only by decision of the 
party Congress or a two-thirds majority of the 
Central Committee. That, however, such formal 
procedure is in fact not always used has become 
apparent since the fall of Khrushchev last Oc- 
tober. While the former First Secretary techni- 
cally remains a member of the Central Commit- 
tee, he no longer takes part in its proceedings. 


14 J, A. Armstrong, Ideology, Politics, and Govern- 
ment in the Soviet Union, New York, 1963, p. 52. 

15 V, Gorin and M. Karpov, op. cit., p. 70. 

16 Cf. L. Shapiro, “The New Rules of the CPSU,” 
The USSR and the Future, ed. by L. Schapiro, New 
York and London, 19683, p. 189. 


Criminal Law and the 
Administration of Justice 


Soviet Criminal Law 


By Kazimierz Grzybowski 


odern criminal law has been pro- 

foundly affected by the philosophers of the 
French Revolution, who adopted a scientific and 
systematic approach to the problem of crime in 
the social context. They believed optimistically 
that in order to combat crime, deeds prohibited 
by law must be scientifically determined, crime 
prosecution must be prompt, and penalties must 
be humane. Baccaria, one of the most advanced 
thinkers of the time, was convinced that harsh 
punishments contributed to the brutalization of 
the social psyche. He proposed a total abolition 
of the death penalty except for crimes against 
social order, which were to be established on the 
basis of social contract. Since that time there 
has been a constant evolution toward a more hu- 
mane legal policy in many countries of the West. 
As part of this development, the basic object 
of scientific inquiry into the causes of crimes 
has been the person of the offender, seen against 
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from his “History in the Remaking” which ap- 
peared in the March-April 1962 issue. He is an 
American specialist on Soviet and East Euro- 
pean law and government, and the author of 
Socialist Commonwealth of Nations (New Ha- 
ven, Yale University Press, 1964). 


the background of social conditions in general 
and the special situations that lead to the forma- 
tion of the criminal personality. Nearly two 
centuries of constant inquiry into the causes and 
forms of criminality, as well as systematic adap- 
tation of the laws to changing social conditions, 
have strengthened the belief in the need for 
scholarly, scientific study as the basis of crimi- 
nal policy. 

At the same time, the growing body of infor- 
mation on the social roots of crime and on the 
criminal personality has dampened the mood 
of optimism conveyed by the founding fathers 
of modern criminal science. The present mood 
of jurists and sociologists concerned with crimi- 
nal law, crime prevention, and the rehabili- 
tation of criminals, is opposed to sweeping 
generalizations and theorizing. Modern crimi- 
nologists are convinced that there is no easy and 
sure method for curing the social ills of which 
individual criminal deeds are a symptom. 


Stalinist Justice 


In the most general sense, the shortcomings 
of Soviet criminal legislation and penal policy, 
particularly during the Stalin era but also in 
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the period since, arise from the fact that So- 
viet legislators and jurists have failed to profit 
from the lessons of modern criminal science and 
have clung to the doctrinaire notion that com- 
munism of its own virtue can and will eradicate 
crime in all its manifestations. 


In the initial period Soviet lawmaking was 
influenced by the teachings of E. B. Pashukanis, 
who brilliantly, but unrealistically, advanced 
the thesis that the new society emerging from 
the revolution must reform its criminal laws 
by departing from the contractual principle in 
criminal law. The idea of contract, which had 
permeated the institutions of criminal law in 
the West, simply expressed, in his words, the 
fact that the offender knows “the amount of 
freedom which he pays as a result of the court 
arrangement.” Instead he suggested that the 
penalty be converted into a measure of expe- 
diency for safeguarding society and correct- 
ing the socially dangerous personality. Soviet 
law would require no definitions of crimes, 
nor would the measure of social defense ad- 
ministered by the courts need strict and pre- 
cise formulation, since that would again restore 
the contractual principle in criminal law. In 
this view, criminal legal science was also un- 
necessary.? 


Such thinking was hardly conducive to the 
emergence of an orderly code of criminal law. 
Aside from the difficulties involved in expres- 
sing an entirely new revolutionary ideology in 
criminal law, the early Soviet jurists were not 
professionally equipped to draft a basic code 
embodying significant innovations either in the 
techniques of lawmaking or in the prevention 
and suppression of crime. What they eventually 
produced was the RSFSR Criminal Code of 
1926, which from the start was a poor instru- 
ment for the administration of justice (in any 
meaningful sense of the term) and which was 
soon subjected to constant amendment. Made 
ever more cumbersome by inexpertly prepared 
insertions, the Code became a shapeless mass 
of penal provisions lacking a central idea or 
even a formal order. The later jurists and legis- 
lators who added to the Code had little concern 
for preserving its initial precepts or even its 
terminology. In short, from the early period on, 
the climate of legal legislative work was charac- 
terized by lack of experience, lack of concern 
with the technical aspects of legislative tech- 
niques, and an inclination, even among the lead- 
ing jurists, to look at things from the political- 
ideological rather than the legal point of view. 


' KE, B. Pashukanis, “The General Theory of Law and 
Marxism”: see Soviet Legal Theory, 1951, pp. 221-25. 
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One of the notable features of the 1926 
Criminal Code was the analogy clause (Arti- 
cle 16), which permitted the imposition of 
criminal liability for a socially dangerous act 
not expressly proscribed by criminal statute— 
thus allowing the regime a free hand in punish- 
ing people whose actions it considered contrary 
to its political or economic interests. 

Another feature of criminal law in the Stalin 
era was that criminal liability was determined 
by objective criteria of the criminal act, and not 
by the degree of personal guilt of the offender. 
In the modern criminal codes of most Western 
countries, liability to punishment, as well as 
the type and severity of punishment, are related 
to the form and degree of the subjective intent 
of the offender. Absolute liability, based on the 
objective criterion of responsibility—assuring 
that penalty follows the deed irrespective of the 
offender’s intent—is relatively rare in Western 
criminal legislation; it is applied mainly to 
minor transgressions (such as violation of 
traffic regulations), where the law expressly 
provides for it. 

By contrast, the criminal law of the Stalin 
era did not distinguish between various crimi- 
nal acts on the basis of the degree of guilt. 
The Code of 1926 defined as crimes all socially 
dangerous acts, punishable regardless whether 
they were committed with intent or through 
negligence. A Soviet judge was not instructed 
to examine the degree of guilt, but rather was 
authorized to impose penalties according to 
the degree of social danger a given criminal 
act represented. 

In general effect, then, the statutes and prac- 
tices characterizing criminal law in the Stalin 
era provided a convenient tool for the en- 
forcement of governmental policy in various 
fields of social and public life of Russia, but 
they were totally inadequate insofar as the 
protection of human and individual rights was 
concerned. 


Judicial Iniquities 


The Stalinist administration of justice was 
even more significantly affected by the poor 
quality of the Soviet courts and the lack of 
trained lawyers on the Soviet bench. The courts 
were encouraged to impose harsh penalties 
whenever important governmental interests 
called for preventive measures. Soviet judges 
faced a situation in which socialist construc- 
tion, which signified the constant expansion of 
governmental controls in various areas of so- 
cial and economic activity, was accompanied 


by the parallel proliferation of extremely severe 
penalties. According to one eminent author- 
ity, the late Vladimir Gsovski, at one time 
during the Stalin regime Soviet criminal law 
stipulated the dealth penalty for 74 crimes, 
some of them described in terms so vague as 
to allow a high degree of judicial arbitrariness. 
In 32 types of crime the death penalty was 
mandatory.’ 

Originally the Code of 1926 stated that 
minors under 16 were not subject to its pro- 
visions, and they were dealt with under separate 
rules. In 19385 the Code was amended to 
lower the general age of responsibility to 14 
and to provide that “minors who have reached 
12 years of age, and are accused of lar- 
ceny, violence, bodily injury, maiming, murder, 
or attempted murder, shall be tried by the 
criminal court, which may impose upon them 
any kind of punishment.” In 1941 the latter 
provision was broadened by the addition of 
other crimes to the list. 

Brutalization of the criminal law in the So- 
viet Union was matched by the general tendency 
of the regime to use violence as a tool of 
“social reconstruction.” Soviet judges were 
constantly plied with two clichés encouraging 
them to stamp out all manifestations of hos- 
tility to the Soviet social and economic order. 
In the first place, the ideology treated it as 
axiomatic that the closer socialist society moved 
towards communism, the more bitter would 
be the resistance of the class enemy—and any 
criminal violation of the new social and eco- 
nomic order automatically put the offender in 
the class enemy category. In the second place, 
crime, according to the applied theory, con- 
stituted a remnant of the capitalist order, and 
as socialist construction moved forward there 
would be less and less justification for criminal 
activity. Consequently, manifestations of crimi- 
nality—constituting “exceptional”? behavior in 
the society—would call for even stronger meas- 
ures in order to hasten the arrival of the mil- 
lenium. What this meant for criminal law was 
clearly expressed by Professor V. M. Chkhi- 
kvadze in 1952: 


Any interpretation of criminal law is pri- 
marily a political interpretation. This fact is 
camouflaged by the bourgeois jurists who 
think that by acknowledging a political inter- 
pretation of criminal laws they would admit 
thereby the reactionary content of bourgeois 
laws. The Soviet science of criminal law de- 


2V. Gsovski and K. Grzybowski, Government, Law 
and Courts in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
London, Stevens and Sons Ltd., 1959, Vol. 2, pp. 939-40. 


clares openly that the interpretation of crimi- 
nal laws is a political interpretation. The 
only correct and truly scholarly interpretation 
of criminal law is an interpretation permeated 
by Communist partisanship.* 


There was a good deal of awareness of 
the unsatisfactory state of Soviet criminal 
law in the highest circles of the legal profes- 
sion, and there were intermittent attempts to 
bring order and system to its various parts. 
However, so long as Stalin lived no major re- 
vision of the basic assumptions underlying 
the Soviet system of repression could be at- 
tempted. Indeed, not until Stalin was repudi- 
ated did a movement for the reform of the 
Soviet legal system get underway. 


In Search of Legality 


After the 20th Party Congress in 1956 
the immediate task set forth was to repair 
the damage done to the Soviet ship of state 
by Stalin’s one-man rule. As far as criminal 
law was concerned, this meant a review of the 
whole system of administering justice and the 
enactment of new codes. In December 1958 
the Supreme Soviet adopted fourteen laws 
which laid the foundations for the reform, out- 
lining principles to serve as the guidelines 
for new criminal codes, for codes of criminal 
procedure, and for the organization of the 
courts. Separate laws dealt with crimes against 
the state, military crimes, and military courts.* 
In 1960 the Criminal Code of the RSFSR 
was enacted, providing a model for conforming 
codes in the other Soviet republics. 

The content and effect of these measures 
were a mixed blessing. In some areas they 
initiated important liberalizing reforms. In 
other respects they fell woefully short of 
the revamping needed. Perhaps worst of all, 
they failed to eliminate certain Stalinist con- 
cepts and institutions that have since gained 
disturbing new ground, as we shall see. 

On the positive side, one of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of the 1958 legislation was a 
reform enhancing the role of due process of 
law in the Soviet legal order. Article 3 of 
the 1958 “Basic Principles of Criminal Legisla- 
tion of the USSR and of the Union Repub- 


3.V. M. Chkhikvadze, Sovetskoe ugolovnoe pravo, obsh- 
chaia chast, Izdatelstvo yuridicheskoi literatury, 1952, 
pp. 115-16. 

4 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta (Moscow), No. 1, 
1959. 
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lics’” adopted the traditional liberal position 
that only acts expressly defined as criminal 
by statute are liable to punishment: 


Only persons guilty of committing a crime, 
that is, those who intentionally or by negligence 
have committed a socially dangerous act speci- 
fied by the criminal statute, shall be held re- 
sponsible and incur punishment.® 


With the enactment of this Article the no- 
torious analogy clause, which had permitted 
prosecution and punishment for acts not ex- 
pressly defined in the law, was at last removed 
from the Soviet legal system. 

The effort to make Soviet criminal law more 
humane was also eloquently reflected in pro- 
visions of the 1958 reforms bearing on the 
treatment of juveniles. Under Stalinist law 
juveniles had been treated as adults after 
reaching the age of 14 years. As noted earlier, 
in a number of more serious crimes the age of 
responsibility had been lowered to 12 years, 
with no restriction on the kinds and types of 
penalty to be applied, including even the death 
penalty. Under the new rules introduced in 
1958, minors under 14 were exempted from 
liability for criminal prosecution. Those over 
14 and not more than 16 were made crimi- 
nally liable only for such extreme offenses as 
murder, rape, and serious bodily harm. Be- 
tween 16 and 18 they were designated liable 
as adults, with the modification that if the 
youthful offender could be reformed without 
the imposition of penalty, the court might re- 
frain from imposing one—provided, however, 
the offense did not represent a great social 
danger. In that case the court was directed 
to apply coercive educational measures. Other- 
wise, the 16 to 18-year-olds were made subject 
to the same penalties as adults, with the reser- 
vation that they could not be sentenced to 
banishment or death. 

Important changes were also introduced in 
the rules governing proceedings in criminal 
cases. Article 14 of the decree on “Principles 
of Criminal Procedure” adopted the concept 
concerning the burden of proof that is basic 
to all procedural systems in the Western world. 
It stated that “neither the court, the prose- 
cutor, nor the investigating agent has the right 
to impose the duty of furnishing proof on 
the defendant.” The implicit assumption is 
that until guilt is proved, the defendant is pre- 
sumed innocent. Article 43 of the same law 
stated further that “Conviction cannot be based 


> Ibid. 
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on suppositions, and may be decreed only 
when in the course of the trial the guilt of the 
accused in committing the crime has been 
proved.” ° 

Still another step that seemed generally 
promising was the new system of penalties 
adopted in 1958. The reform measures reduced 
the number of penalties from 18 (Code of 
1926) to eight, retaining, however, the most 
traditional punishments in Russia—exile and 
expulsion. The maximum prison sentence for 
certain crimes was reduced from 15 to 10 
years, and for more serious crimes from 25 
to 15 years. The death penalty was provided 
for treason, espionage, subversion, terroristic 
activities, banditry and murder, and in time 
of war for the most serious military crime— 
but in no case was a sentence of death 
made mandatory. (Recent retreats in the mat- 
ter of capital punishment will be discussed 
shortly.) 


Injustices Perpetuated 


At the same time, the reforms contained a 
number of highly negative features. One 
of them was the preservation of the penalty 
of general confiscation of property, which the 
1958 legislation in fact imposed as an addi- 
tional penalty for the most serious crimes. 
(The confiscation of criminals’ property, a com- 
mon feature of medieval criminal law, had dis- 
appeared from modern criminal legislation in 
the West after the French Declaration “des 
droits de homme et du citoyen.”’) 

There were, however, more serious short- 
comings in the reform measures. In the 
first place, while the ‘‘Basic Principles of Crimi- 
nal Legislation’ established that nobody could 
be prosecuted for deeds which were not de- 
clared punishable, they failed to determine 
clearly how the degree of criminal responsi- 
bility should be related to the degree of guilt 
of the offender. Article 7 of the Principles 
of Criminal Legislation defined as crime any 
socially dangerous act (of commission or 
omission) directed against the Soviet social 
and political order, the economic system, etc., 
if so specified by the state; it also distinguished 
between criminal intent and negligence as 
separate forms of guilt but drew no conclu- 
sions from this distinction. Thus it was left 
up to the drafters of the RSFSR Code of 1960 
to distinguish between intent and negligence 
in that section of the Code where specific crimes 
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are defined; and where the distinction was 
not expressly provided in the definition of sep- 
arate crimes, the court itself was left to face 
the problem of weighing intent or negligence. 

In addition, the 1958 legislation preserved 
the concept of “‘social danger” as an essential 
element of criminal acts. This concept, which 
had contributed fundamentally to the charac- 
ter of Stalinist “‘justice,”’ stipulates that the 
degree of social danger which a given crimi- 
nal act represents provides the key determinant 
of the gravity of the act. In both the law 
and the court practice of Stalin’s era the 
issue of social danger was interpreted crudely. 
It was the amount of actual damage done which 
decided both the classification of the criminal 
act and the penalty which was deserved. This 
attitude precluded any thorough examination 
of the circumstances of individual cases as 
well as any attempt to determine the degree of 
guilt involved; it thereby made application of 
fair and proper penal measures impossible. 

The aforementioned Article 7 of the Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Legislation retained the 
notion of “social danger” as follows: 


As crime shall be considered, if it is so 
specified by a criminal statute, any socially 
dangerous act . . . attacking the Soviet social 
or political order, the socialist system of econ- 
omy, socialist property; persons; political, la- 
bor, property, or other rights of the citizens; 
as well as any other socially dangerous act 
attacking the socialist legal order, if so speci- 
fied by a criminal statute. 


This definition—which is hardly a model 
of clarity and precision—in effect perpetuated 
the attitude of the Stalinist era, directing the 
attention of Soviet courts to the element of 
social danger as a crucial consideration in the 
disposition of individual cases. 

The doctrine of social danger is known 
to all criminal legislations. It expresses the 
basic justification for the prohibition of cer- 
tain acts under the sanction of penalty, as 
each society protects those institutions, assump- 
tions or social values which are fundamental 
in its public order. The difference between 
the traditional and socialist use of the concept 
of social danger begins at the moment when 
courts come into play. In the socialist legal 
system the courts are enjoined to take social 
danger into account in their determinations; 
in the traditional system, the function of the 
courts is rather to focus their attention upon 
the personal character of the offender and 
other specific circumstances of the case. 


In 1960, a Soviet jurist named Utevski 
made an effort to reduce the issue of social dan- 
ger to proper proportions. His comments were 
offered in connection with the plans then 
being publicized for drawing social organiza- 
tions into the process of law enforcement (a 
subject discussed elsewhere in this issue). 
Utevski pointed out that the notion that a 
criminal act must produce a single type of 
reaction in the form of court punishment had 
become obsolete. Under the new or pending 
reforms, he argued, the reaction of society to 
a criminal act could take any of three forms. 
First, a guilty person might be subject by 
court decision to educational measures which 
would engage social action as the chief 
element of social defense. Secondly, in certain 
categories of offenses, the case might be trans- 
mitted to a social organization (¢.g., a “com- 
rades court”), taking the place of a judicial 
procedure. Thirdly, there was a possibility of 
dealing with the case and applying educational 
measures without formal sentence being passed 
either by the courts or social organizations. 
This called, in Utevski’s opinion, for a new 
approach to individual cases, stressing a care- 
ful study of the personality of the offender 
as the basis for determining the proper course 
of action.’ 

Despite some airing of the issue, however, 
the preservation of emphasis on “social danger”’ 
in the 1958 Principles of Criminal Legisla- 
tion assured survival of the concept in the 
Criminal Code of the RSFSR and in the subse- 
quent codes of the other republics. 


A final fundamental shortcoming of the 


reforms initiated in 1958 was their failure to 
attack the real weaknesses of the Soviet court 
system and the conduct of criminal trials. 
While the Principles of Criminal Procedure 
made some progress toward protecting the 
rights of accused persons, the fact remains 
that Soviet criminal trials are today conducted 
much as they were in the Stalin era. Pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases are still dominated 
by the person of the “public procurator,’” who 
combines in his office the functions of prose- 
cutor (a party in the trial) and guardian of 
legality. His position is further strengthened 
by the fact that he controls pre-trial investi- 
gations, conducted either through the militia 


7B. S. Utevskii, ‘“Voprosy ugolovnovo prava v pro- 
iekte zakona,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow), 
No. 1, 1960, pp. 116-19. 
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or through a team of special investigators. As 
a professional lawyer and an appointed govern- 
ment official with permanent status, he com- 
mands much more authority than does the court 
judge, whose office is ‘elective’? and temporary 
and who is not even required to have had legal 
training or experience. If, on occasion, a judge 
should decide against the recommendations of 
the procurator’s office, the procurator has the 
power to appeal or even to reopen the case. In 
these circumstances, the defendant’s. only 
“ouarantee” of fair treatment rests in the no- 
tion that the procurator and his staff will be 
impartial servants of the law. 

The injustice inherent in this setup is com- 
pounded by the persistence in the judicial sys- 
tem of certain habits and attitudes rooted in 
Stalinist practice, which survive because there 
has been little elaboration of new techniques 
and practices that could permit an impartial 
administration of justice. 

An example of such attitudes was cited by 
a public prosecutor of the Moscow region, who 
in an article of 1960 criticized the manner of 
conducting pre-trial investigations. He pro- 
tested in particular that investigators were 
predisposed to prove the guilt of accused per- 
sons rather than to examine the facts impar- 
tially and protect the innocent from being 
brought to trial: 


Tendentiousness, lack of objectivity, preju- 
dicial inclination to produce a criminal charge 
in the examination of criminal cases (obvini- 
telnyi uklon) lead to serious mistakes. When 
we talk of the prejudicial inclination to 
prove a criminal charge we have in mind 
such activities of the inquisitorial, procura- 
torial and judicial authorities as lead to un- 
founded accusations or illegal imposition of 
harsher penalties. Sometimes this prejudicial 
tendency is revealed in cases involving inno- 
cent persons.® 


Other Soviet jurists who joined in public 
discussion of the legal reforms produced abun- 
dant evidence of errors and abuses of power 
in the judicial system due to the improper 
understanding of the judicial function. Many 
actual cases were quoted and described, sug- 
gesting that Soviet courts—ill-equipped to sift 
evidence and evaluate its import as regards 
the issue of guilt or innocence—were inclined 
to impose penalties harsher than deserved and 
to qualify offenses as crimes more serious 


’S. O. Urakov, “Povisit kulturu sledstva,” Sotsialisti- 
cheskaia zakonnost (Moscow), No. 7, 1960, pp. 12-16. 
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than was warranted. In some cases, the courts 
erred by applying a literal interpretation of 
legal rules, taking no account of actual con- 
ditions or extenuating circumstances. One ex- 
ample cited involved the prosecution of So- 
viet citizens for using certain proscribed metals, 
although items made of such metal were at 
the time available in government stores.’ 

To summarize, then, despite the several posi- 
tive innovations of the legal reforms, they pre- 
served crucial features of the old system of 
administering justice, and thereby failed to 
close off the avenues through which a return 
toward Stalinist practices could be effected. 
In the area of criminal law, the reforms did 
not postulate a uniform application of the 
principles of criminal responsibility to all cate- 
gories of crimes; rather, they singled out 
certain crimes to be judged by standards tend- 
ing toward absolute responsibility, without re- 
gard to the intent or to the personal record 
of the defendant. At the same time the fun- 
damental characteristics of the court system 
of the Stalinist period were preserved. Thus 
both the courts and the criminal law retained 
the potential for serving again as tools of po- 
litical repression. A change of emphasis was 
all that was needed to redirect the judicial sys- 
tem toward the resumption of its former 
role. 


New Winds 


This change of emphasis was provided by 
the 21st CPSU Congress of 1959. In a sudden 
show of zeal, the party leadership announced 
that the time had come to reorganize all phases 
of Soviet life in order to move farther ahead 
on the road to communism—and that to- 
ward this end it was necessary to introduce 
new standards of social and personal behavior 
in Soviet society. The effect on the program 
of legal reform was direct and drastic. Under 
the guidelines issued by the 20th Party Con- 
gress, the efforts at reform had been concen- 
trated on establishing judicial guarantees of 
individual rights—within the context of the 
Soviet legal system, of course, but as part of 
the general course of repudiating Stalinism. 
After the new call to “move forward” toward 
communism, there was an abrupt change of 
attitude toward crime and the treatment of 
criminals. For one thing, Soviet theorists be- 
gan justifying a policy of harsher suppression 


°V. M. Kozak, “Otvestvennost za zaniatie zapresh- 
chonnymi promyslami,” ibid., No. 3, 1958, p. 37. 


of crime even during the period of transition 
leading to “full communism.” Secondly, they 
revived the basically Stalinist concept that 
all causes of criminality are remnants of the 
past, a survival of capitalism in the minds 
of the people. According to Soviet criminolo- 
gists working to implement the decisions of 
the 21st Party Congress, the attitudes that 
lead to crime—cupidity, revenge, jealousy, 
etc..— were the result of social consciousness 
lagging behind social and economic develop- 
ment. There was no basis for these crimes in 
Soviet society, and with proper criminal policy 
they were doomed to disappear.?° 

This is not the place to examine in detail 
the conditions in Soviet society that promoted 
the change of course. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that it was caused in part by the rise 
of various new forms of criminal activity con- 
nected with the relaxation of economic controls 
and the greater availability of consumer goods. 
In these conditions the regime deemed it 
impossible to fulfill the promises made in the 
General Principles of Criminal Legislation and 
other measures of the reform program. 

The first breach occurred with the adoption 
of a new method of control over private 
life, amounting in reality to non-judicial re- 
pression without the usual judicial guarantees 
(this was the effect of the anti-parasite legis- 
lation and the law on public participation in 
crime prevention, discussed separately in this 
issue). 

The second breach was the enactment of 
a series of special decrees in 1961-62, which 
both in form and in substance violated the 
1958 reforms. The resort to special decrees 
was in itself in the best Stalinist tradition, 
replacing the concept of an orderly enforce- 
ment of criminal legislation, inspired by cen- 
tral principles of criminal policy, with a system 
of radical campaigns designed for the pro- 
tection of special interests. In short, the re- 
gime went back on the promise (implicit in 
the reform) that Soviet criminal law would 
be stable and that criminal policy would be 
aimed at the general prevention of crime rather 
than geared to the objectives of a given moment. 

Moreover, the effect of the decrees was 
to introduce new crimes and harsher penalties 
into the criminal codes. Their most serious 
feature was a wide application of the death 
penalty, against an express promise contained 
in Article 22 of the General Principles that 


10 See G. E. Aleksieiev, “O zakonomenostiakh razvitiia 
sovetskovo gosudarstva i prava,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 
i pravo, No. 3, 1960, pp. 34-38. See also No. 11, 1960, 
of the same journal, pp. 59-68. 


the death penalty would be an exceptional 
penal measure confined to a few most serious 
offenses. 

The decrees in question were enacted in 
a period of over a year following the com- 
ing into force of the 1960 Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR. The first decree, issued on March 
25, 1961, sharply increased penalties for il- 
legal currency transactions when of a serious 
nature or committed by professional criminals. 
The second, enacted May 5, authorized death 
by shooting as a penalty for a number of eco- 
nomic crimes (including theft of state and 
social property, and professional counterfeit- 
ing), as well as for other crimes committed by 
recidivists or by convicts serving sentences 


GRISLY HUMOR 


PucyHok Bonen NEO 


He tporath! CmeprenbHo! 


The above cartoon appeared shortly after the publica- 
tion, in May 1961, of a decree extending the death 
penalty for a variety of crimes, including production 
or circulation of counterfeit money, theft of state prop- 
erty ‘‘in especially large amounts,’’ and bribery. Part 
of the decree appears on the safe; underneath the 
caption reads: ‘Don't touch! Deadly!” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), May 30, 1961. 
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for serious crimes. A decree of May 24 
penalized fraud in planning accounts. A de- 
cree of July 1 again raised the penalties for 
serious forms of illegal currency transactions, 
this time providing for capital punishment. A 
decree of February 15, 1962, introduced new 
disciplinary measures—including the death 
penalty in serious cases—for offenses against 
members of the militia and of the Volun- 
tary People’s Brigades. A second decree of 
the same date provided a death penalty for 
aggravated cases of rape. Finally, a decree 
of February 20, 1962, provided increased pen- 
alties, including death, for bribe-taking by 
officials. 


i the wake of this new legislation, the at- 
mosphere of law enforcement has also un- 
dergone a change. The Supreme Court of the 
USSR, in instructions to lower courts concern- 
ing cases that had been tried under the new 
decrees, sounded a warning note against un- 
derestimation of the social danger of economic 
crimes. It asserted that: 


.. mM hearing cases of [especially danger- 
ous] crimes, the courts commit serious errors 
which consist in an underappraisal of the so- 
cial danger of these crimes and the resultant 
imposition of light penalties, particularly in 
cases of the pilfering of state or public property 
in especially large amounts." 


Also instructive is the new emphasis—evoc- 
ative of Stalinist notions—placed on the role 
of the state and the party in the period of 
socialist construction. Typical is a statement 
by N. R. Mironov, head of the Section for Ad- 
ministrative Organs in the CPSU Central 
Committee: 


It is not the incidence (of particularly dan- 
gerous crimes) which has grown, but rather 
the implacability of the Soviet people to all 
elements that bring shame on Soviet society 
and mar Soviet life... . Some people think 
that the intensification of judicial repression 
affecting especially dangerous crimes contra- 
dicts the course taken by the party towards 
further restriction of the state’s administrative 
and punitive functions and their gradual re- 
placement by the methods of public influence 
and indoctrination. It is impossible to agree 
with this. 


'! Pravda, Sept. 4, 1961. 
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In fact, Mironov asserts, although the num- 
ber of criminals is comparatively insignificant, 
those few who still continue in criminal ac- 
tivities cannot be deterred except by the threat 
of physical destruction.'” 

Some of the practical effects of the new 
course may be gauged from the first case 
tried under the special decrees. Under the 
aforementioned decree of March 25, 1961, three 
men named Rokotov, Faibishenko and Edlis 
were sentenced by the Moscow City Court to 
maximum prison terms of 15 years for illegal 
dealings in valuables and foreign currencies. 
The Prosecutor General appealed the sen- 
tence. The case went to the Supreme Court 
of the RSFSR, which tried the defendants un- 
der the terms of the second decree on illegal 
currency transactions, which had meanwhile 
been enacted on July 1, 1961. This time the 
trio was sentenced to death by shooting.** 

The proceedings in this case were obviously 
irregular. It may be assumed that the bulk 
of the defendants’ criminal activities took 
place prior to the enactment of the March 
1961 decree since the first trial took place in 
June. If that was the case, then the first sen- 
tence of the Moscow City Court was already 
in violation of Article 6 of the General Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Legislation, which ruled: 


Whether an act is criminal and punishable 
is determined by the law in force at the time 
of its commission. ... A law which makes 
an action punishable or increases the pen- 
alty has no retroactive force. 


Even more patently illegal was the appeal 
of the Prosecutor. Although the defendants 
were given the maximum sentence allowed 
under the March decree, he appealed for a stif- 
fer sentence before the July decree authorizing 
higher penalties was enacted. The Moscow 
City Court had already transgressed its powers, 
and the appeal should have been thrown out 
of court. Nevertheless, the RSFSR Supreme 
Court reviewed the case—applying the July 
decree to impose a death sentence. 


6 it seems that the old habits of a ca- 


valier attitude toward law and legality die 
hard in the Soviet administration of justice, 
and that the letter of the law and its actual 


12N. R. Mironov, “Strengthen Legality, Law and 
Order,” Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), No. 5, 1962. 
13 Pravda, June 16 and July 21, 1961. 


practice are worlds apart. Yet if the overall 
trend of recent Soviet law has been disappoint- 
ing and even ominous, there is one brighter 
side of the picture that ought to be noted. There 
are those in the Soviet legal wilderness who 
have not been afraid to speak out in vigor- 
ous protest against the persistence of Stalinist 
attitudes and in defense of the liberal principles 
promised in 1958—and occasionally they have 
scored their points. One of the most interesting 
developments in this respect was a public dis- 
cussion that eventually involved a libel suit, 
growing initially out of an exchange of views 
in the journal Literaturnaia gazeta on the is- 
sue of presumption of innocence vs. presump- 
tion of guilt. In an article of May 23, 1964, 
the eminent Soviet jurist M. S. Strogovich 
had argued, with reference to concrete cases, 
that unless guilt is fully proven a court should 
pass the verdict of not guilty. He then added: 


. in the period of the cult of the individ- 
ual, a “theory” was current among practical 
workers and theoreticians in the law that 
“maximum probability” of guilt was suf- 
ficient for conviction. Everyone knows the 
damage this ‘‘theory’” did to our society. Fre- 
quently, the source of error in investigatory and 
court work lies in equating an accused per- 
son with a guilty one, in regarding a person 
on trial as a person convicted. . . . Such rea- 
soning involves prejudice, a one-sided accusa- 
tory approach to trying the case. 


In Literaturnaia gazeta of August 16, 1964, 
an Assistant Prosecutor named G. Filimonov 
from the Cheliabinsk District rebutted Strogo- 
vich’s argument as follows: 


The law gives the investigatory agencies the 
right to bring charges against someone, to 
interrogate him as the accused, and hence to 
recognize him as guilty. 
brings to trial and, in criminal proceedings, 
accuses a person who is already guilty in the 
eyes of the investigatory agencies, i.e., in the 
eyes of authorities. And the court merely 
verifies to what extent the individual brought 
to trial and accused by the prosecutor is 
Ch 


Filimonoy was without doubt adequately 
describing the prevailing practice of the So- 
viet courts. But his blunt way of stating the 
facts was an open invitation to criticism. On 
Sept. 10, 1964, Jzvestia carried an article by 
O. Chaikovskaia, who traced the origin of 
Filimonov’s views to the Stalin period, and 


And the prosecutor 


added that he was far from being an isolated 
phenomenon: 


The ignorance, with which we are dealing 
here is malignant. In the years of the cult 
of the individual, they would come for a man 
in the night, and by morning he would already 
be called an enemy of the people. 


She followed this statement with a_ short 
treatise on the basic principles of fair crimi- 
nal procedure: the need for an open trial, with 
public examination of the charges and evidence 
against the accused; the role of the defense; 
the role of the courts and the need for their 
independence. 

The Strogovich-Chaikovskaia position was 
further upheld by A. Gorkin, Chairman of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR, who wrote in 
Izvestia of Dec. 1, 1964: 


In present-day conditions . . . the strengthen- 
ing of the citizen’s rights and of the inviolabil- 
ity of the person, freedom, honor and dignity 
of man constitute one of the most important 
demands of the party. 


The matter might have ended there, ex- 
cept that Filimonov considered Chaikovskaia’s 
article an insult to his honor and instituted 
libel proceedings against her and also against 
Izvestia. He duly lost his case on the basis 
that his position was clearly contrary to the 
Basic Principles of Criminal Procedure adopted 
in 1958. Jzvestia, reporting the trial (Dec. 
19, 1964), again upbraided him for his mis- 
takes and enjoined him to mend his ways. 

The final word belonged to Strogovich, who 
in the December 17 issue of Literaturnaia 
gazeta dealt with the main issues of the con- 
troversy, and drew lessons from it. Strogovich 
stressed again that Filimonov was only one 
of many like-minded colleagues; that his 
views are echoed not only by practitioners of 
law, but in the “pseudo-scientific works’ of 
a number of scholars in institutions of higher 
learning. The root cause of such attitudes, 
said Strogovich, is a contempt for legal theory, 
including contempt for the changes introduced 
by the reform legislation: it is still little un- 
derstood that to have a system of justice worth 
its name, it is essential to insist on a high 
caliber of judges, able to uphold the indepen- 
dence of the courts vis-d-vis the prosecution, 
and capable of objective examination of all the 
circumstances of a case sub judice. In short, 
without objectivity, justice is impossible. To 
support his viewpoint, Strogovich cited vari- 
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ous actual examples of judicial practice where 
the principles of impartiality and objectivity 
had been ignored. One may wonder how many 
innocents are still victims of Stalinist juristic 
thinking in other cases which have escaped 
the limelight of public attention. 

It is perhaps natural that after the many 
dark years of Stalinism, the principle of legality 
for its own sake must struggle as a weak plant 
in Soviet soil. Those Soviet jurists who have 
made an effort to restore a pristine meaning to 


basic legal concepts deserve admiration, and 
their example offers hope that a new generation 
of jurists armed with a better law will eventu- 
ally replace the Filimonovs entrenched in the 
Soviet prokuratura. Whatever the direction of 
development, it is clear that “socialist legality” 
will never be a reality in any meaningful sense 
until it becomes both an aim in itself and at the 
same time a means to protect the rights and 
dignity of the individual in a maturing indus- 
trial society. 


The Lawyer and 
Soviet Society 


he essential characteristic of the inde- 
pendent lawyer’s profession is that it normally 
brings him into contact with the state agencies 
of judicial administration—public prosecutors, 
investigating magistrates, and the courts—as 
the advocate, not of his own rights, but of the 
rights and interests of his client. In a state 
founded upon the principle that every individ- 
ual possesses certain inherent rights which can 
be made to prevail even against the interests of 
the state itself, the lawyer naturally plays a 
much broader and more effective role than he 
does in a state which negates the existence of 
any such inherent rights and recognizes the 
“rights and legal interests’ of the citizen only 
insofar as they coincide with the interests of 
the state or society. The latter is the case in a 
“socialist” state of the Soviet type. 


Mr. Bilinsky has been with the Institute for 
Eastern European Law in Munich since 1957. 
He is the author of several works on Soviet law 
published in both German and American peri- 
odicals. 
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By Andreas Bilinsky 


In the absolutist Russia of the first half of 
the 19th century, there was no such institution 
as an organized bar, and the defense of an ac- 
cused in criminal proceedings was part of the 
duties of the state prosecutor. This remained 
the situation until the Judicial Reform of 1864, 
which made provision for so-called “sworn at- 
torneys-at-law” (prisyazhnye poverennie) as 
members of an independent legal profession. 
They protected the interests of private parties 
in civil litigations and took charge of the de- 
fense in criminal prosecutions. The require- 
ments for eligibility to the bar were an unblem- 
ished personal record, legal training through 
the university level, and five years of prepara- 
tory practice in the office of a public prosecutor 
or an already accredited attorney. For his serv- 
ices, an attorney received fees as fixed either 
at his own discretion or by agreement with his 
client. Accredited attorneys as a group were 
bound together in a self-governing association, 
whose council (soviet prisyazhnykh poveren- 
nukh) numbered among its functions the admis- 
sion of new candidates to the profession. It 


was from the ranks of these professional law- 
yers that most of the champions of political and 
economic liberalism in prerevolutionary Russia 
sprang. 

In addition to the sworn attorney-at-law, 
there were also so-called private attorneys 
(chastnye poverennye). The latter were not 
university-trained but were permitted to act 
as legal representatives in court trials because 
of the scarcity of fully qualified lawyers. Close 
relatives of the parties to trial proceedings also 
were allowed to act as their authorized repre- 
sentatives in the courts. In justice-of-the-peace 
courts, every private citizen had the right to act 
as attorney in three cases per year. ' 


The Postrevolutionary Period 


The liberal trend that manifested itself in the 
development of Russian legal institutions sub- 
sequent to the 1864 reform was interrupted by 
the overthrow of the Tsarist regime in 1917. 
Viewing the judicial organs of the “bourgeois” 
state as part of its “bureaucratic apparatus,” 
the Bolsheviks smashed the Tsarist courts and 
abolished both the state procuracy (public 
prosecutors) and the organized bar. The courts 
were to be replaced by tribunals chosen by “so- 
ciety,’ and the problem of prosecution and de- 
fense was to be resolved on a social basis.” 

Initially, a move was made to confer the func- 
tions of prosecution and defense on any private 
citizens who entered their names on voluntary 
lists of “social’? prosecutors and defenders. 
However, after this scheme failed, the courts 
were provided in 1918 with locally-appointed 
panels of “legal representatives” (pravozastup- 
niki) which were to supply both prosecutors 
and defense counsels. An accused was to be 
allowed free choice of a defense counsel from 
these panels. This experiment, too, however, 
proved a failure. As D. I. Kurski, then People’s 
Commissar of Justice, observed, one of the rea- 
sons was that: 


.. . there were few attorneys-at-law and it was 
impossible to accept into their ranks skilled pro- 
fessionals of the bourgeois bar who at that time 
stood without exception on the side of the ene- 
mies of the working class. As a result, the col- 


1 Lothar Schulz, Russische Rechtsgeschichte (History 
of Law in Russia), Lahr, Moritz Schauenburg, 1951, 
p. 209, ff. 

2 For a detailed account of the early development of 
Soviet judicial institutions, see John N. Hazard, Set- 
tling Disputes in Soviet Society, New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1960. 


lege of legal representatives turned into a poor 
copy of the former association of sworn attor- 
neys-at-law.* 


In the search for a “socialist” solution of the 
problem of legal representation, two opposing 
viewpoints emerged. One held that defense at- 
torneys (as well as prosecutors and court 
judges) should be “men of the people,’ the 
other that they should be government officials. 
The latter view prevailed in the decree of No- 
vember 30, 1918, which provided that all district 
and provincial executive committees should set 
up “colleges of defense counsels’”” who would be 
state functionaries drawing salaries similar to 
those of people’s judges. Conduct of the defense 
in court trials was made their official duty. 
However, since criminal trials in the people’s 
courts were conducted without regard for for- 
mal rules, it became the dominant view that the 
institution of defense counsel was altogether 
superfluous.* 

The breakdown of “war communism” and 
the substitution of the so-called “new economic 
policy” (NEP), involving a restoration of pri- 
vate enterprise and the free market, brought 
about a basic reform of the judicial system. The 
“withering away of law’ was postponed in- 
definitely and a whole series of new legal codes 
drawn up—criminal and civil codes, codes of 
criminal and civil procedure, a labor code, a 
family code, and so on. This meant that judges 
and state attorneys would require thorough le- 
gal training in order to be able to deal with 
cases according to the new laws. The reform 
did not go so far as to abolish the popular elec- 
tion of judges lest this detract from the “‘social- 
ist” character of the courts; however, judges 
were now to be “elected” from a cadre of nomi- 
nees designated by the party apparatus. And 
so, there was a gradual return to a judiciary 
organized along West European lines, with a 
supreme court at the apex. 

In May 1922 the Procuracy was established 
as a state organ with the following features: 
(1) it was an instrument of the central power, 
in contrast to the courts, which were considered 
“local” agencies; (2) its function was to ensure 
the uniform interpretation of, and compliance 
with, standards of revolutionary legality laid 
down for the entire state; and (3) it was 
strongly centralized and removed from local 
and personal influences.’ Thus, the initial ex- 


8D. I. Kurski, Izbrannie rechi i statii, Moscow, 1948, 
pp. 65-66. 

+ Tbid., p. 66. 

5 Sorok let sovetskovo prava, Leningrad, 1957, Vol. I, 
p. 584 
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periments in “socializing”? the judicial system 
ended in total failure, producing as a necessary 
consequence a change of attitude towards a pro- 
fessional bar. 

Simultaneously with the establishment of the 
Procuracy, a “Law Regarding the Bar” (Polo- 
zheny o advokature) was enacted in May 1922, 
providing for a structure and organization 
reminiscent of the old Tsarist bar. The per- 
sonnel of the new bar consisted mostly of 
former “sworn attorneys-at-law,’’ who hence- 
forth were regarded as members of a free pro- 
fession. They belonged to their own autono- 
mous professional organizations—the so-called 
colleges of defense attorneys—governed by 
elected presidia which, as part of their func- 
tions, exercised disciplinary authority and 
passed on the admission of new candidates to 
the bar. 


The colleges were subjected to some degree 
of supervision by the provincial executive com- 
mittees, which were empowered to pass on their 
membership and to act as appellate bodies in 
case of complaints against decisions of the pre- 
sidia. From 1922 to 1924, the colleges remained 
entirely independent of the courts, but in 1924 
the appellate function of the executive commit- 
tees was transferred to the provincial courts. 
Members of the colleges carried on what was 
primarily an “individual” (7.e., private) prac- 
tice conducted in their own offices with a meas- 
ure of official support (e.g., in the form of lower 
taxes and allotments of office space). Their fees 
were regulated by schedules fixed by the college 
presidia and approved by the provincial courts.* 


Parallel with their private practice, members 
of the colleges were also required to provide 
so-called “legal consultation services” as a pub- 
lic duty. These services were organized by the 
college presidia and were performed mostly by 
young lawyers just beginning their careers. As 
the services were used mainly in charity cases, 
however, they did not compete with the lawyers’ 
“individual practice.” 


As the situation then stood, members of the 
bar found a fairly broad field for the practice of 
their profession. They were almost without ex- 
ception non-party members, as party members 
were forbidden to engage in private law prac- 
tice. Even so, their earnings as independent 
lawyers were approximately twice or three 
times the salaries of judges and state attorneys.’ 


®°D. S. Karev, Sovetskoie sudostroistvo, Moscow, 1951, 
pp. 162-638. 

7 As reported by A. Simionov, a former Soviet lawyer, 
whose manuscript notes are in the library of the In- 
stitute for the Study of the USSR in Munich. 
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Collectivization” of the Bar 


The favorable situation of the professional 
bar did not last long. After the launching of 
the first Five-Year Plan, the regime was deter- 
mined to press ahead with the building of a 
collectivized economy and to use the full power 
of the state to ensure fulfillment of the plan and 
eliminate any hindrances in the path of that 
objective. This meant the transformation of 
the organs of justice, particularly the courts 
and the state procuracy, into political instru- 
ments required to function not according to ab- 
stract truth and justice, but first of all on the 
basis of political expediency. What was politi- 
cally expedient in the existing situation was 
decided, centrally, by the top leadership of the 
party and, locally, by the party apparatus. 
Within this apparatus was a special department 
for administrative organs which saw to it that 
judicial positions were filled by loyal party 
supporters. 

This changed concept of the role of judicial 
administration led to a questioning of the exist- 
ing form of criminal trial, with its dualism of 
prosecution and defense.” In reality, this ques- 
tioning was aimed against the independent bar, 
and as part of the campaign a public discussion 
was organized in 1928 at the Theater of the 
Revolution in Moscow to deal with the question, 
“Is there really any need for a defense?” On 
this occasion, Soviet justice officials such as 
Yanson and Krylenko argued for the abolition 
of the colleges of defense attorneys on the 
ground that this institution was “inconsistent 
with the mission of Soviet justice and an im- 
pediment to socialist construction.” ° 

The opposition, however, was not carried to 
the point of abolishing the colleges. It may be 
recalled that at this time there also was a move 
in favor of abolishing civil contracts on the 
ground that they were meaningless in relations 
between state-owned enterprises; but this idea 
was dropped when it was recognized that con- 
tracts and the operation of civil law could pro- 
vide a valuable means of ensuring the fulfill- 
ment of the state’s economic plans. Similarly, 
with respect to criminal trials, it was realized 
that a defense attorney could play a positive 
role as long as he carried out his function in 
court so as to serve the political objectives of 
the state. 

To assure this subordination to state political 
goals, a reorganization of the professional bar 


*M. A. Cheltsov, Sovetskii ugolovnyi protsess, Mos- 


cow, 1951, p. 110. 
” Simionoy, op. cit., p. 20. 


was begun in 1928 and largely completed by 
1930. As in agriculture, the regime resorted 
to the most arbitrary methods in order to im- 
pose “collectivization” on the legal profession: 
independent lawyers were burdened with addi- 
tional taxes, frequently denied office space, and 
subjected to other forms of harassment de- 
signed to force them to give up private practice. 
Legal defense activity was centered much more 
than before in the collectives of defense attor- 
neys:'® instead of receiving their power of 
attorney directly from the client, individual 
members were ordered by the collective to as- 
sume specific defense assignments and fees were 
paid to the collective instead of to the individual 
attorneys. About 50 percent of the income of 
the collective was distributed among its mem- 
bers as compensation, the remainder being allo- 
cated for other purposes." 


Ah collectivization of the bar did not, how- 


ever, alter the thinking of professional lawyers 
or their approach to legal questions. They 
viewed the actions of the regime as a sort of 
terror which they could not and dared not resist 
lest they be completely disbarred from practic- 
ing their profession. This attitude of ill-con- 
cealed hostility on the part of many members 
of the defense attorneys’ collectives, which in- 
cluded a substantial proportion of ‘‘old” (pre- 
revolutionary) lawyers, did not escape the at- 
tention of the party authorities, and it is not 
surprising that between 1930 and 1939 many 
reputedly ‘‘anti-Soviet” lawyers fell victim to 
systematic purges.'? At the same time, various 
concrete measures were taken with a view to 
developing a new generation of ‘true Soviet” 
lawyers.*® 

Many of the USSR’s prominent judicial of- 
ficials joined in the debate concerning the 
proper position and role of the Soviet lawyer. 
Among them, the late Andrei Vyshinski, Pro- 
curator-General under Stalin, must be regarded 
as the chief formulator of the professional law- 
yer’s function in the Soviet system of justice. 
In his Revolutsionaia zakonnost i zadachi so- 
vetskoy advokatury (Soviet Jurisprudence and 
the Tasks of Soviet Advocates), published in 
1934, he called upon defense attorneys to bear 
in mind that what transpires in the courtroom 
is interlinked with the socio-political forces out- 


10 Karev, op. cit., p. 163. 

11 Simionovy, op. cit., p. 27. 
12 Simionov, op. cit., p. 24. 
18 Cheltsov, op. cit., p. 109. 


side and itself develops into a definite political 
force. Specially noteworthy was Vyshinski’s 
address to the Moscow Congress of Members of 
the Lawyer’s Collegium in 1936,'t in which he 
pointed to the great importance of the defense 
in court trials and the special character of the 
defense counsel’s function in criminal cases. A 
court, he said, could not consider a case solely 
from the viewpoint of the prosecution. The 
prosecutor’s function was to see that the law 
was obeyed; on the other hand, the defense 
counsel, though also obligated to uphold the 
law, had the basic function of assisting the 
accused—a role that was especially necessary in 
complex criminal cases. But, Vyshinski added, 
the function of the defense counsel was not sim- 
ply to defend the accused, just as the prosecutor 
did not appear in court solely in support of the 
indictment: both were “parties” to the trial, 
and their common task was to clarify the facts 
of the case from all angles. 

Thus, Vyshinski started from the premise 
that the state was interested solely in convicting 
the guilty. In his view, it was the task of the 
court to bring out the substantive truth in a 
trial. From this standpoint, the function of the 
defense was no less important than that of the 
prosecution: the defense attorney was consid- 
ered, in effect, an ‘‘aide’’ to the court. 


| n August 1989, a new “Law Regarding the 
Bar (Polozhennie ob advokature) redefined the 
position of the colleges of attorneys. This law 
remained in force until July 25, 1962, when new 
regulations were promulgated for the RSFSR." 
The new regulations, however, differed from 
those of 1939 only in details and did not alter 
the structure or duties of the colleges. 

Each oblast has its own college of attorneys. 
Under the 1962 regulations, the colleges are 
authorized to provide legal assistance and rep- 
resentation not only to individual citizens but 
also to state enterprises and organizations. 
However, their main activity centers in legal 
assistance to the general public in the form of 
consultation (advice, information, explanations, 
etc.) ; preparation of petitions, complaints and 
other legal documents requested by citizens; de- 
fense of the accused in criminal trials; and rep- 
resentation of the ligitants in civil court actions. 

The colleges provide these services through 


14 See text in Sotsialisticheskaia zakonnost, No. 10 
(1936) p. 9 ff. 

15 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR, No. 29 
(1962) Art. 450. 
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legal consultation centers established at the 
seats of raions and in cities. A citizen in need 
of legal assistance applies to one of these cen- 
ters, where he is assigned a lawyer upon pay- 
ment of a fee fixed by schedule. In some cases, 
if the head of the center is agreeable, the client 
may have a particular lawyer assigned to him. 
The lawyers receive their compensation not 
from the clients but from the center. Their 
share is about 70 percent of the fees paid, the 
remaining 30 percent being retained for the 
needs of the center.'® The colleges are regarded 
as “social organizations” and ‘‘voluntary” as- 
sociations of persons engaged in legal work, and 
they serve in a sense as the lawyers’ profes- 
sional societies. Their organization, leadership, 
and activities are controlled by the executive 
committees of oblast soviets and ultimately by 
the appropriate organs of the union republics." 

Present Soviet regulations governing the bar 
stipulate that, in general, a person must have 
completed formal judicial training on the uni- 
versity level, plus two years of practical work 
in some branch of the judicial administration, 
in order to be admitted to practice as an attor- 
ney. The colleges of attorneys can, however, 
accept as candidates persons with the required 
legal training but without two years of practi- 
cal experience; such persons must work as ap- 
prentices for at least six months before they 
can be admitted as full members of the college. 
Also, in exceptional cases, persons without uni- 
versity legal training can be admitted provided 
they have had at least five years of experience 
working in state judicial organs; however, their 
admission must have the concurrence of the 
oblast executive committee. 

Until mid-1964 university training in law 
lasted five years, but the duration of the course 
has since been shortened to four and a half 
years. The curriculum prescribed by the Minis- 
try of Higher Education for university law 
schools and institutes of law comprises, among 
others: foundations of Marxism-Leninism; 
political economy ; dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism; logic; Latin and foreign languages; 
political and legal theory; history of govern- 
ment and law; history of Soviet government 
and law; history of political science; founda- 
tions of Roman private law; and different 
branches of Soviet law such as constitutional 


16D. S. Karev, Sowjetische Justiz (Soviet Justice), 
Berlin (East), 1951, pp. 129-130. 

'7 Ultimate control was formerly exercised by the 
Ministries of Justice of the union republics; today it 
is exercised either by the Councils of Ministers of the 
union republics or, as in the RSFSR, by the Law Com- 
mission of the Council of Ministers. 
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law, administrative law, fiscal law, criminal law 
and criminology, etc.'* 

It is through the curriculum described above, 
supplemented by the required period of prac- 
tical work experience in state judicial organs 
or as candidate members of an attorneys’ col- 
lege, that the regime has sought since the 1930’s 
to develop a body of “true Soviet lawyers.” 


Stalinist Practices 


After the failure of the initial experiment in 
“socialized’’ justice, the Soviet judicial system 
was organized within the framework of a state 
bureaucracy. The bar, it is true, formed a sup- 
posedly autonomous branch of the machinery of 
justice, but its members, in fact, exerted very 
little influence on the decisions of the courts in 
the 1930’s. In contrast to the lack of qualifica- 
tions on the part of many state prosecutors, and 
especially judges, the ranks of professional at- 
torneys contained a high proportion of trained 
jurists; however, their superior training 
availed them little in view of the nihilistic Com- 
munist ideological conception of the law as a 
bourgeois institution. 

The relegation of professional attorneys to 
the position of mere supernumeraries in the 
courts of Stalin’s day may be ascribed to a num- 
ber of factors: 

(1) In this period the organs of justice were 
officially regarded as weapons to be used in 
waging the struggle against class enemies. As 
a consequence, a defense attorney could scarcely 
dare to oppose the specifications of an indict- 
ment lest he be suspected of defending a class 
enemy. Moreover, public prosecutors and judges 
were, almost without exception, party members, 
and even the people’s assessors sitting as mem- 
bers of the court dared not oppose them. On the 
other hand, attorneys generally were not party 
members except for those who held executive 
positions in the attorneys’ colleges. 

(2) Cases involving political crimes were 
tried by regional courts or by military tribunals 
under special provisions (Chap. IV) of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, which substantially 
limited the right of the accused to a defense. 
Also, only a small number of attorneys were 
authorized to act as defense counsels in political 
trials: according to A. Simionov, only 50 out of 


'* For detailed information concerning the study of 
law in the USSR, see report by Rainer Lucas in Juris- 
tenzeitung (West Germany), No. 1, 1962, pp. 21-23. 
Lucas studied law at the University of Moscow during 
1961-1962. 


a total of approximately 1,500 attorneys in Mos- 
cow had such authorization.'®? When they did 
appear in political trials, moreover, they were 
expected to give evidence of their loyalty to the 
Bolshevik regime, often with the result that, 
instead of defending the accused, they joined 
the prosecution in heaping accusations on him. 

(83) The public prosecutor’s office, which was 
fully subservient to the organs of state security, 
enjoyed a complete monopoly of the pretrial 
investigation of cases, neither the defense nor 
the court being allowed access to the proceed- 
ings at this stage. After the pretrial investiga- 
tion was complete, the case was referred to the 
court for a so-called “preparatory hearing”’’ 
(podgotovitelnoie zasedanie). Until the mid- 
1920’s, there was a conflict of views as to 
whether the transfer of a case to the court (pre- 
danie sudu) was a function of the court itself 
or of the prosecutor. The theoreticians of the 
Stalinist era argued that to assign this power 
to the court would imply a lack of confidence in 
the prosecution, and that the court would then 
be duplicating the function of the prosecution 
in controlling the work of the investigative 
agencies. This viewpoint was upheld by a reso- 
lution of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee and of the RSFSR Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, dated October 20, 1929.°° 
From that time on, for all practical purposes, 
cases were decided at the preliminary stage, 
without the participation of the accused or his 
defense counsel, and the main trial proceedings 
in court became largely a formal show for the 
purpose of influencing the masses. 

(4) At the “preparatory hearing,” it was 
also up to the court to decide whether to hold 
the formal trial with or without the participa- 
tion of prosecution and defense. If it adopted 
the latter course, the court in effect assumed the 
role of prosecutor, deciding at the preparatory 
hearing how the case would be disposed of. In 
so doing, the court proceeded from the presump- 
tion not of the accused’s innocence, but of his 
guilt, because the prosecution—representing 
the overriding authority of the state—had al- 
ready found the accused person guilty in its 
indictment. 

(5) Not least important was Vyshinski’s 
theory which defined “‘substantive truth” as the 
highest degree of probability. A mere confes- 
sion by the accused was enough to convict him 
and bring about his punishment. This theory 
was designed to serve the political purposes of 


19 Simionov, op. cit., p. 37. 
20 Sobranie uzakonenti RSFSR, No. 78 (1929) Art. 
756. 


the “class struggle,’ and its practical effect was 
to make it more difficult for a defense attorney 
to prove the innocence of his client. 


Functions of the Defense Attorney 


Even before Stalin’s death the position of the 
attorney in the judicial process became the sub- 
ject of fresh controversy among Soviet legal 
scholars. As mentioned earlier, the official doc- 
trine, as formulated by Vyshinski in the 1930’s, 
held that the attorney for the defense was an 
“aide” to the court. Professor Mikhail A. 
Cheltsov, of Moscow University, still upheld 
this doctrine as late as 1951, arguing that the 
law recognized the participation of defense 
counsel in trial proceedings as fundamentally 
necessary to assist the court in achieving a more 
complete clarification of the case under trial.*' 
On the other hand, a different view was put for- 
ward by another leading Soviet jurist, Profes- 
sor Mikhail §. Strogovich, also of Moscow Uni- 
versity. In an article published in 1948," 
Strogovich sought to base the position of the 
defense attorney on his relationship, not to the 
court, but to his client, the accused. He has con- 
sistently adhered to this view ever since. 

While conceding that a defense attorney does 
serve as an aide of the court in the sense that, 
in defending his client, he helps the court to 
achieve its function of rendering justice, Stro- 
govich contended that this circumstance was 
not the key to the essential function of the de- 
fense counsel, which was to protect the legal 
rights of the accused. If the defense counsel 
was an aide of the court, he asked, why should 
he be paid by his client instead of by the court? 
He argued further that it was entirely up to the 
accused, and not to the court, to decide who his 
defense attorney would be. The accused might 
even choose to dispense with defense counsel, 
which would mean that he could deprive the 
court of its supposed ‘‘aide.” 7? Strogovich did 
not, however, construe the legal relationship 
between a defense counsel and his client as ex- 
cluding the interests of the state; rather, he 
emphasized this relationship in order to refute 
the hitherto accepted interpretation which ig- 
nored it. 


21 Cheltsovy, op. cit., p. 115. 

22M. S. Strogovich, “‘Protsessualnoie polozhenie za- 
shchitnika v sovetskom ugolovnom protsess,” in the 
compilation Zashchita po ugolovnym delam, Moscow, 
1948, 

23 M. S. Strogovich, ‘“‘Protsessualnoie polozhenie advo- 
kata v sovetskom ugolovnom protsesse,” in Sotsialis- 
ticheskaia zakonnost, No. 3 (1959). 
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Basically, the position of the defense counsel 
in criminal trials is very closely related to the 
position of the courts in the overall structure 
of the state. The position of the courts, in turn, 
is directly related to the fundamental principles 
on which the state is founded—that is, to the 
basic concepts of law, justice, and the relation- 
ship between state and citizen. The history of 
Soviet justice has amply borne this out. During 
the period when Soviet judicial policy was 
shaped by Stalin’s thesis of an intensification of 
the class struggle parallel with the approach to 
socialism, the official attitude towards the bar 
became more negative to the same extent that 
the courts themselves became instruments for 
the liquidation of class enemies. 


Lo Stalin’s death, and especially after 
the 20th Party Congress condemned the thesis 
of sharpening class struggle, certain modifica- 
tions of the hitherto prevailing judicial doctrine 
became necessary. Although Cheltsov still held 
in 1954 that the function of a defense counsel 
was to render active assistance to the court in 
arriving at a correct assessment of the truth 
concerning an alleged crime and a clarification 
of the danger presented to society by that crime 
and its author,’ members of the Leningrad col- 
lege of attorneys publicly protested against this 
formulation in 1955 on the ground that what 
Cheltsov had defined as the function of the de- 
fense attorney was actually that of the prosecu- 
tor and the court. The attorney’s first and fore- 
most task, they maintained, was to defend the 
legal rights and interests of the accused citizen ; 
and by so doing he helped the Soviet state and 
Soviet justice and fortified “socialist legality.’’°° 

Although these polemics might suggest that 
a significant change has taken place in the theo- 
retical view of the defense attorney’s role, in 
the author’s estimation this would be an exag- 
geration. Cheltsov continues to maintain that 
the defense attorney is an organ of the state 
administration of justice, but that this does not 
preclude the special character of his function. 
As already mentioned, Strogovich on the other 
hand bases the position of the defense counsel 
on the legal relationship between him and his 
client; but while placing major emphasis on 
this relationship, he is nevertheless constrained 
by the facts of Soviet totalitarianism to recog- 


24 In the compilation, Advokat v sovetskom ugolovnom 
protsesse, Moscow, 1954, p. 17. 

25 A review of the compilation Advokat v sovetskom 
ugolovnom protsesse, in Sovetskoie gosudarstvo i pravo, 
No. 3 (1955) pp. 140-143. 
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nize that the defense counsel does function as 
an organ of the judicial administration. Stro- 
govich, indeed, emphasizes that the defense 
counsel is the champion of the lawful interests 
of the accused—that is, his interests as recog- 
nized by Soviet law. Taking into account the 
special role of law as defined by Soviet political 
doctrine and jurisprudence, it follows that there 
is no essential difference between the two inter- 
pretations. The two proceduralists both move 
about within the closed room of Soviet juris- 
prudence and are unable to introduce any new 
element. 

Nevertheless, the post-Stalin period has seen 
many important changes in Soviet practice 
which have affected the position of the legal 
profession. The most significant are as follows: 

(1) The state security service, which in 
Stalin’s time played an important part in judi- 
cial administration, has been separated from 
this function. 

(2) The content of ‘socialist legality’ has 
altered to require that all parties to a trial be 
held to strict compliance with existing laws. 
The function of the law as a positive instrument 
of “socialist construction”? has been tremen- 
dously enhanced: if a law becomes obsolete or 
fails to meet the requirements of Soviet life, it 
must nevertheless be obeyed until it is formally 
repealed. Especially in the field of criminal law 
and criminal procedure, the relevant norms 
have become more abstract—i.e., more free 
from any form of subjectivism. 

(3) The courts have emancipated themselves 
from the influence of the state procuracy. Al- 
though the prosecutor still fulfills the dual func- 
tion of appearing in court as the accuser and 
exercising supervision over compliance with the 
law, he no longer has at his disposal any weapon 
other than lodging a protest against the court’s 
decision. 

(4) Whereas the academic preparation of 
judges in the Stalin era—especially the 1930’s 
—was generally deficient, Soviet judges today 
have the necessary professional training to en- 
able them to hand down objective decisions. 
Since prosecutors and defense attorneys also 
possess the same professional qualifications, 
court trials take on the character of forensic 
contests over the law, bearing at least a formal 
resemblance, insofar as the relations between 
the trial participants are concerned, to criminal 
proceedings in continental European courts. 

(5) Trial courts of primary jurisdiction are 
composed of a professional judge and two peo- 
ple’s assessors. The latter are somewhat analo- 
gous to jurors in that they participate as repre- 
sentatives of the public. (They are popularly 
elected to lists of assessors, from which they are 


successively drawn to serve on the court for a 
10-day period each year.) In performing their 
temporary judicial function, the assessors are 
expected to be guided by the law and their so- 
cialist consciousness, and not to act as spokes- 
men of a politically undifferentiated society 
(which does not exist in the USSR). This 
means that they are influenced directly by the 
authority of the professional judge, who briefs 
them on juridical matters, and indirectly also 
by that of the prosecutor—all of which seri- 
ously handicaps the defending attorney. 

Since, however, the prevailing doctrine holds 
that only guilt shall be punished and that it is 
up to the court to determine the degree of guilt 
as a measure of the penalty to be imposed, it 
becomes the duty of the defense counsel to pre- 
sent all facts and circumstances favorable to his 
client—provided that, in so doing, he does not 
compromise the allegiance he owes to the rul- 
ing ideology and the state. It is not easy to say 
precisely how far an attorney can go in defend- 
ing an accused without opening his own politi- 
cal loyalty to question. If he contests the speci- 
fications of the indictment, he puts himself in 
opposition to the prosecutor, who is both a state 
official and a party member; if he appeals the 
conviction of his client, he challenges the cor- 
rectness of the decision of the court, which is a 
state agency. These concerns obviously impose 
restraints upon his freedom of action in con- 
ducting the defense of his client. 


Official Views 


There is little question, however, that the 
post-Stalin period has seen the emergence of a 
more positive official attitude toward the Soviet 
bar. The acceptance at long last of professional 
attorneys as personae gratae in Soviet judicial 
and public life was evidenced in 1957 by the 
following passage in a speech delivered by I. A. 
Kairov, an important party official, before the 
USSR Supreme Soviet: 


Soviet attorneys, by providing legal assistance 
to the people, fulfill . . . the important task of 
strengthening socialist legality and the admini- 
stration of justice.... Here and there the alten 
[stranoie] attitude still persists that attorneys 
are a disruptive element and do not contribute 
towards effective judicial administration. Such 
an attitude towards attorneys is wholly at vari- 
ance with the real tasks of Soviet justice. We 
must put an end to it and look upon the attorney 
as a true, inflexible, and courageous defender of 
truth and justice.*® 


More important, in response to demands 
voiced in various professional law journals, 
Article 22 of the Fundamentals of Criminal 
Procedure, adopted in 1958, stipulated that the 
defense attorney should be allowed to partici- 
pate in a case involving his client by the time 
the investigative stage came to an end. (This 
was a compromise solution inasmuch as liberal 
jurists had wanted defense counsel to be admit- 
ted during the entire period of the preliminary 
investigation, while the Procuracy wanted to 
exclude them altogether.) In addition, the new 
Criminal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure 
did away with certain restrictions on the rights 
of the accused and rectified Vyshinski’s harmful 
theories with respect to evidence and ‘“‘substan- 
tive truth.”’ 

There are other indications of the increased 
official confidence placed in the legal profession 
as an established cog in the machinery of Soviet 
justice. Books compiled by professional attor- 
neys to serve as guides to the conduct of defense 
activities in court have been published with 
official imprimatur.** Members of the profes- 
sional bar have been encouraged to take an ac- 
tive part in campaigns designed to bolster the 
authority of the law in the eyes of the general 
public through lectures, educational programs, 
etc. A resolution adopted by the CPSU Central 
Committee in 1964 called for the participation 
of both academic and “practicing” jurists, in- 
cluding professional attorneys, in devising 
measures “to promote the growth of legal sci- 
ence and improve legal training” throughout 
the USSR.?8 

All this does not mean, however, that the So- 
viet regime is satisfied that it has fully accom- 
plished its objective of building up a cadre of 
“true Soviet lawyers.” In fact, Soviet legal 
journals *® and the press continue to publish ar- 
ticles critical of the bar, mainly on the ground 
that attorneys concentrate too much on vindi- 
cating their clients in court and fail to honor 
their higher responsibility to the state and so- 
cialist society. Especially noteworthy was an 
article published last year by I. Kukarskii, 
deputy chairman of the Law Commission of the 


26 Zasedanie Verkhovnovo Soveta SSR, chetvertovo 
sozyva (shestia sessia) stenografichesku otchot, Moscow, 
1957, p. 464. 

27 E. g., A. M. Levin, P. A. Ognev, and V. L. Rossels, 
Zashchitnik v sovetskom sude, Moscow, 1960; also Su- 
debnie rechi sovetskikh advokatov; sostavili sbornik 
M. M. Vyria, Ya. S. Kiselev, G. M. Shafir, Moscow, 1960. 

28 The full text of the resolution was not published, 
but commentaries on it may be found in Sovetskoie 
gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 8 (1964), pp. 3-13; Sovetskaia 
yustitsia, No. 18 (1964), editorial. 

29 Especially Sovetskaia yustitsia and Sotsialistiche- 
skaia zakonnost. 
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RSFSR Council of Ministers (the official organ 
charged with supervision of the bar in the 
RSFSR). The article contained a good num- 
ber of criticisms, which may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) In defending their clients, attorneys 
sometimes resort to impermissible methods det- 
rimental to the interests of ‘‘society” and the 
state. They contact witnesses for the purpose 
of influencing them in favor of the accused, and 
in court they attempt to distort the evidence 
assembled by the investigative agencies. Also, 
in some instances, they file unfounded motions 
motivated exclusively by the interests of their 
clients. When the pretrial investigation of a 
case has been concluded, the defense counsel is 
permitted to study the evidence against the ac- 
cused and to file a motion for additional investi- 
gation if he finds the evidence deficient; how- 
ever, for tactical reasons, he may delay filing 
such a motion until the formal trial is already 
in progress, hoping that if the motion is then 
allowed by the court, this will discredit the work 
of the prosecutor and the investigative agencies. 

(2) Attorneys are sometimes guilty of ac- 
cepting illegal “private” stipends paid directly 
to them by their clients in addition to the com- 
pensation they get from the attorneys’ college. 

(8) Many attorneys shirk their duty to par- 
ticipate in public education activities, either 
evading giving lectures or giving perfunctory 
talks of little value. 

(4) The attorneys’ colleges fail to exercise 
adequate supervision over the activities of their 
members and to cooperate actively enough in 
combating crime. They often neglect to send 
an observer to the court when a member attor- 
ney is pleading a case and consequently are 
unable to hold group critiques of the manner in 
which the attorney conducted the defense. The 
presidium of each college, composed mostly of 
party members, is supposed to exercise broad 
control over the activities of its members in 
trial proceedings and to take disciplinary or 
censorial action in cases of improper conduct. 

Kukarskii’s article went on to indicate that 
official steps would be taken to remedy these 
abuses. In particular, new regulations concern- 
ing legal fees would be put into effect with a 
view to stopping the payment of “private” 
stipends. Also, the Law Commission of the 
RSFSR Council of Ministers was to tighten its 
supervision over the attorneys’ colleges, which 
in turn would be obliged to exercise closer con- 
trol over the activities of their members. All 
this points to the conclusion that the regime’s 


*” Sovetskaia yustitsia, No. 18 (1964), pp. 7-9. 
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objective is to assure that the attorneys’ colleges 
develop into ‘“‘socially-oriented” organizations 
similar in nature to the Soviet labor unions. 


The Social Position of Lawyers 


The number of students enrolled in univer- 
sity law courses and institutes of law in the 
Soviet Union is largely fixed by government 
plan. Up to now there has been little official 
interest in encouraging the study of law, and 
for this reason scholarship stipends paid to law 
students have been lower than those paid to 
students of the natural sciences.*" 

Since the 1930’s, the USSR has had a statu- 
tory requirement that students who receive 
higher education at state expense must, upon 
completing it, accept work assigned to them by 
the government for a period of three years.*” 
Law graduates are subject to this rule, which 
means in practice that they will be assigned to 
work for the required three years either in a 
court, a public prosecutor’s office, or the legal 
department of a state enterprise. Only upon 
termination of this period can these young law- 
yers decide whether to continue their work in 
state judicial agencies or take up a career as 
professional attorneys. Most of them opt to go 
on working for the state—as prosecuting at- 
torneys, in the investigative agencies, or in the 
courts. Those who choose a career as profes- 
sional attorneys are usually either idealists who 
consider this to be their natural calling, or the 
untalented who have not been able to make their 
way in the state judicial administration or with 
state enterprises. 

In the eyes of rank-and-file Soviet citizens, 
members of the bar occupy a position of great 
prestige and respect. The reason for this is 
simply that it is to the professional attorney 
that the individual citizen accused of violating 
the law must look for the protection of his 
rights and interests against the overwhelming 
power of the state. While official doctrine en- 
joins attorneys not to place their obligation to 
a client above their duty to the state and social- 
ist society, this has not deterred them from act- 
ing in accord with the humanitarian dictates of 
conscience and exerting themselves to the ut- 
most on behalf of those they defend. 

The attitude of Soviet attorneys with respect 
to the observance of professional secrecy illus- 
trates the point. In most democratic countries, 


31 See article by Rainer Lucas, loc. cit. 
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lawyers are legally entitled to refuse to disclose 
any information confidentially communicated to 
them by their clients. The criminal code of the 
(West) German Federal Republic even makes 
it a punishable offense for the defense counsel 
in a criminal case to divulge “without authori- 
zation . . . private secrets confided to him by 
reason of his function” (Sec. 300). Soviet law 
and criminal procedure, on the contrary, do not 
recognize any right of “confidential communi- 
tion” between an attorney and his client: like 
all other citizens of the USSR, attorneys have 
the formal duty to cooperate with the state ju- 
dicial organs in combating criminality.** In 
fact, however, most attorneys choose to close 
their eyes to this duty rather than act in such a 
way as to undermine the confidential relation- 
ship between themselves and their clients. 

This situation has prompted Soviet journals 
to lecture to members of the bar on the differ- 
ence between the Western and Soviet concepts 
of professional ethics for attorneys. Whereas 
the bourgeois lawyer’s ethic sanctions the 
“right to lie’ on behalf of a criminal, one article 
asserted, “socialist morality’ demands that the 
attorney exclusively serve the cause of truth.** 
From time to time, the Soviet press has also 
carried reports of alleged ‘‘anti-moral’”’ conduct 
on the part of members of the legal profession. 
The publicity given to such cases is evidently 
aimed at forcing attorneys into a more com- 
pliant role as tools of socialist justice. 


“he has been a natural tendency for pro- 


fessional lawyers in the Soviet Union to gravi- 
tate to the principal urban centers of the coun- 
try, where the opportunites for earning a liveli- 
hood in private legal practice are greatest. Asa 
result, in the RSFSR—which has a total of only 
7,000 attorneys to serve a population of 125 
millions—there are 103 raions without a single 
attorney, compelling residents of these districts, 
when in need of legal assistance, to travel to 
the nearest—but often very distant—regional 
center having an attorneys’ college. In the Kui- 
byshev region, there are 152 attorneys in all, 
100 of them concentrated in the city of Kuiby- 
shev itself. In the Smolensk region, there are 
but 34 attorneys divided among the larger cities, 
with only six more to be found in the remaining 
eight cities and raions of the region. This sug- 
gests that attorneys in the USSR are allowed 
a fairly large degree of freedom in choosing 
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where to practice their profession. A decisive 
factor in their choice, apparently, is whether or 
not they have good ‘connections’ among the 
administrative officials of a particular attor- 
neys’ college, as a good deal of ‘“‘cliquishness”’ 
seems to exist in these bodies.*® 

Until fairly recently, the work of Soviet pro- 
fessional attorneys was largely confined to 
criminal cases, employment disputes, and hous- 
ing litigations, and their opportunities for mak- 
ing money were relatively limited. However, 
the last few years have seen a marked increase 
in the scope of legal activity, especially in the 
area of relations between state economic enter- 
prises and collectives (kolkhozes), with the re- 
sult that these organizations now find them- 
selves increasingly in need of the services of 
trained attorneys. In some cases, attorneys 
have reportedly performed such services on an 
“honorary” basis—i.e., without remuneration *° 
—hbut according to a statement by G. I. Su- 
kharev, deputy chief of the Department for Ad- 
ministrative Organs of the party Central Com- 
mittee for the RSFSR, where attorneys have 
been pressured into rendering “honorary” legal 
services to state or collective organizations, they 
have generally performed them in a careless 
and perfunctory manner. However, it now 
seems to have become fairly common practice 
for enterprises and other organizations to re- 
tain attorneys to handle their legal affairs on 
a contractual basis, paying them handsome re- 
tainer fees. One attorney in Kuibyshev was 
reported to have contracted out his services to 
four different enterprises, and another, who 
was retained under contract with an association 
for the hard-of-hearing, reportedly collected 
fees for a period of several years without hav- 
ing to handle any legal business whatever.*' 

Thus far, the presidia of the attorneys’ col- 
leges, the executive committees of the local 
soviets, and even the local party committees ap- 
pear to have shown relatively little interest in 
enforcing more rigorous standards of discipline 
among members of the professional bar. How- 
ever, recent articles in leading legal journals 
suggest that the party is now giving much 
thought to this problem. There have even been 
proposals for the establishment of a fixed in- 
come for attorneys with a view to curbing their 
aspirations to personal prosperity.** This will 
certainly not be an easy task. 


35 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 10, 1964, pp. 
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The “Popularization”’ 
of Justice 


Hosts and Pests: 
The Fight against Parasites 


By Leon Lipson 


ike many other countries, the Soviet 
Union has people of varied habits, tastes, mor- 
als, and ways of life. Unlike many other rulers, 
Soviet leaders find this diversity repugnant. To 
their mind, the team must pull together, and no 
one must be allowed to pull the wrong way. 
When some players act as if they did not even 
know they were on a team and pulling, they are 
suspect: Could they, in stealth, be playing on 
another? 

The metaphor of the team is but a metaphor. 
It exaggerates the definiteness of the rules to 
which the team adheres, and it understates the 
size of the stakes in a contest that the managers 
take in dead earnest. Yet it will profit us to 
follow the metaphor a little further still. 

The managers of Soviet society believe that 
society, like a team, is no mere aggregation or 
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even congregation but an organism aimed at a 
goal. It is the managers who define the goal and 
aim the organism. As in a game, the goal can 
be reached only by defeating the opponents who 
(though doomed to defeat) are assumed to be 
well organized, persevering, and equipped with 
tools and strategy. 

The players count for less than the managers, 
but they need to be looked after. From time to 
time they need rest, reward, and refreshment. 
From time to time they need exhortation and 
morale-boosting; at all times they need strong 
and confident leadership. The health of the team 
demands vigilant attention; certain players 
must be relied on to observe and report on the 
rest. When a player falters or is faint of heart, 
he must be sent to the sidelines lest he corrupt 
his teammates. Weakness, illness, and betrayal 
differ more in origin than in effect, and the re- 
sponse must be uniformly decisive. Occasional 
exemplary punishment acts as a stimulus to 
the others. 

Not all of the objectives pursued by the So- 
viet leaders can be fitted readily into the team- 
metaphor. Coercion to virtue is esteemed not 
only for virtue’s sake but also as a means of 
reducing the incidence of lawbreaking. The 


number of violations of public order is swollen 
by the difficulties of the society and by the 
broadly inclusive notion of what amounts to a 
violation. The more precarious the equilibrium 
of the state, the greater the perceived danger 
oi subversion; the narrower the line, the 
harder it is not to deviate from it. Even short 
of disorder, subversion, and deviation, the fail- 
ure to do one’s part in raising the wealth of the 
state is an offence against the presuppositions 
of the leaders and thus against the laws of the 
realm. If homo oeconomicus is not yet respect- 
able enough to be allowed on the stage, let his 
lines be given to homo juridicus: Soviet moral- 
ity permits the government to threaten pain in 
order to push the citizen to many acts to which 
it cannot yet pull him by hope of reward. 
Under Khrushchev’s rule the Soviet state ap- 
paratus lightened its grasp a little. Much has 
already been written about the reduction of 
penalties for some crimes, the abolition of cer- 
tain forms of criminal] liability side by side with 
the hardening of repression in other fields. Ob- 
servers of the Soviet scene have described the 
decline in (not the elimination of) the power 
and conspicuousness of the internal security 
police, as well as the partial reform of the pro- 
cedure of investigating and prosecuting crimes. 
What has thus far received insufficient atten- 
tion in the West has been another mode of con- 
trol that has spread widely over the Soviet 
Union, covering a wide variety of criminal acts, 
anti-social behavior, unorthodox views and 
“un-Soviet” attitudes. The institutions through 
which the control is exercised, though tied 
closely to the State, lack a full-time paid profes- 
sional staff, formal procedural rules, and bu- 
reaucratic traditions; indeed, that is counted to 
their credit. These institutions may be described 
as the non-courts (in the first place, the com- 
rades’ courts and the anti-parasite tribunals) 
and the im-police (the DND, or volunteer peo- 
ple’s guard). The importance of these ‘‘civic’”’ 
organizations for the Soviet administration of 
justice is equalled by the place they have come 
to occupy in Soviet constitutional theory: the 
non-courts are the foremost installments by 
which Khrushchev made partial delivery on his 
promise, or threat, to transfer more and more 


1 For example, one of the most thorough Soviet treat- 
ments of the role of the public in the preservation of 
public order is Korotkov & Shind, Obshchestvennost v 
borbe s narusheniiami sotsialisticheskoi zakonnosti, Mos- 
cow, 1962. A chapter is devoted to the volunteer 
people’s guards, another to the comrades’ courts, and 
thirty pages more to the participation of workers in 
law enforcement; yet there is no mention of the parasite 
laws, though the monograph was not completed till 
months after the RSFSR anti-parasite law had been 
enacted. 


functions of government from the State to the 
people. Soviet jurists seldom choose to illustrate 
this process with the anti-parasite tribunals, 
which sometimes seem as awkwardly marginal 
in Soviet theory, and almost as awkwardly 
prominent in Soviet practice, as the death pen- 
alty.? 


The Party Leads the Way 


The anti-parasite laws began their modern 
career before the revival and reformation of 
the comrades’ courts and the volunteer people’s 
guard. Draft statutes appeared in party news- 
papers through the Union in early 1957. Under 
those drafts, “able-bodied citizens leading an 
anti-social, parasitic way of life, deliberately 
avoiding socially useful labor, and likewise 
those living on unearned income” could be tried 
at a public meeting of fellow-residents. In cities, 
the meeting would be convoked by a street com- 
mittee or apartment house management’s com- 
mittee for cooperation in maintaining public 
order; in rural areas, by a village Soviet. Sen- 
tence could be passed by a majority of those 
attending, who in turn had only to be a major- 
ity of the adult citizens of the given local unit. 
Although the meeting could confine its action 
to a warning for a period of probation, the pri- 
mary sanction was exile at forced labor for two 
to five years.” The sentence would be subject to 
no judicial review, but would go into effect on 
being confirmed by the executive committee of 
the local Soviet. 

The drafts met opposition, some of which was 
made public in articles and letters to the news- 
papers. A number of people asserted that the 
definition of living on unearned income was 
vague; that sham-workers should be included 
beside non-workers; that the requirements for 
a quorum at the public meeting should be tight- 
ened. Someone urged that the government 
prosecutor (prokuror) should be present at the 
trials to watch over legality; it was suggested 
that the power of the general meeting should be 
limited to the uncovering of facts to be brought 
to the attention of the prokuror for further ac- 
tion in the course of regular criminal prosecu- 
tion; others urged that the public meeting be 


2 Professor R. Maurach has called attention to a 
precedent in a decree enacted by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR in late 1956, “in accord- 
ance with which nomadic gypsies who resisted settle- 
ment could be threatened with administratively imposed 
exile for up to five years, with penal labor.” Maurach, 
“Die Einschaltung der sowjetischen Offentlichkeit in 
die Rechtspflege,” Moderne Welt, (Seattle, Washing- 
ton) Heft 2, 1961/62, p. 192. 
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vested with a wider range of possible sanctions 
than the choice between a warning and two-to- 
five-year exile. 

The anti-parasite measures were nonetheless 
enacted, mostly in a form close to the drafts, in 
nine “outlying” republics between 1957 and 
1960. In the Russian Republic and the Ukraine, 
no anti-parasite law was enacted until 1961; op- 
position there may have been even stronger 
though less visible. 


There is reason to think that between 1957 
and 1961 the opponents of an anti-parasite law 
sought to play off one non-court against an- 
other. The draft statute for the comrades’ 
courts in the Russian Republic, published in 
1959, included a provision that would have let 
a comrades’ court hear parasite cases. As the 
sanctions available to the comrades’ courts did 
not include anything so drastic as exile to 
forced labor for two to five years, the sugges- 
tion to bestow parasite jurisdiction on com- 
rades’ courts may have come from those who 
thereby desired to forestall the adoption of an 
anti-parasite law.* 

In late 1959 and 1960 the drive for more 
drastic punishment of parasites in the Russian 
Republic was renewed. A lead seems to have 
been taken by officials of the Young Communist 
League (Komsomol), whose institutional con- 
nection with the internal security apparatus 
has long been apparent. First, the Komsomol 
has administrative responsibility for many of 
the ‘‘welfare” activities aimed at combating the 


3 If the 1959 draft had provided for comrades’ courts 
not only to hear cases of parasitism but also to impose 
two to five years in exile at forced labor, the interpreta- 
tion put forward in the text above would be unlikely: 
there would have been little point in opposing the estab- 
lishment of public meetings if comrades’ courts could 
do the same work in the same way. In Berman and 
Spindler, “Soviet Comrades’ Courts,” Washington Law 
Review (K6ln-Marienburg, Germany), Vol. 38, pp. 842, 
872 (1963), the authors attribute to the 1959 draft a 
provision giving the comrades’ courts power not only to 
try parasites but also to sentence them “‘to ‘resettlement’ 
for two to five years.” The draft does not say that. The 
sanctions for avoiding socially useful work and leading 
an antisocial parasitic mode of life would have been re- 
stricted to the general and much milder penalties made 
available to the comrades’ court under Article 15 of 
the draft. What supports the conjecture that the op- 
ponents of an anti-parasite law sought to forestall its 
adoption by using the comrades’ court draft is the very 
fact that the offense was included but not the sanction. 

+In several criminal trials of adolescent offenders 
that this author saw in (regular) people’s courts in 
Moscow in 1963, the judges seemed to look on the Kom- 
somol as serving two important, but perhaps conflicting, 
purposes. Membership in the Komsomol, they said, was 
the summit of youth’s proper ambition; the Komsomol 
selected the best of the best from applicants who were 
required to prove themselves worthy. At the same time, 
they regarded the Komsomol as a training organ for 
potential delinquents who should be kept out of mischief 
and turned to socially desirable activity. The duality 
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rise of juvenile delinquency.‘ Second, it has 
special duties in organizing and controlling 
public demonstrations, both the carefully 
planned official demonstrations and the more 
carefully planned “spontaneous” demonstra- 
tions. Third, the Komsomol has played an ac- 
tive role in the establishment and staffing of 
local volunteer people’s guards (druzhiny) and 
the units that the guards superseded.* Fourth, 
the Komsomol, in its public pronouncements, 
has tended to uphold a stern, xenophobic, and 
maximalist standard on questions of ideological 
purity and public morality. Fifth, the leaders 
of the organization appear to form a pool from 
which the senior Soviet security apparatus 
draws its staff.° 


n early 1960 the Komsomol Central Commit- 
tee urged its local organs to work with and re- 
form young ex-convicts and idlers, to help com- 
rades’ courts, to fight drunkenness, to help par- 
ents in the upbringing of children.‘ In April a 
Komsomol newspaper objected to a prosecutor’s 
leniency in remitting to the custody of her 
father a pampered girl who with her husband 
had taken to theft... Later the tone grew 
harsher. In August, in a pair of articles on a 
young drifter whose main offenses seemed to 
be that he could not hold down a job and that 
he aped foreign ways, the newspaper’s corres- 
pondents complained that others like him could 


can be reconciled, at some cost, by the contention that 
the Komsomol looks on the high-spirited footloose youth 
at that critical moment when he may be turned by 
society’s influence onto the path of delinquency or onto 
that of constructive effort and even leadership; but it 
is more reasonable, I think, to accept the two ideas as 
coexisting in unresolved ambiguity. More than one 
strain of political and social planning goes into the 
Young Communist League. 

5 See Dennis M. O’Connor, “‘Soviet People’s Guards: 
An Experiment with Civic Police,” NYU Law Review, 
New York, Vol. 39, pp. 579, 585-86 and 589-90 (1964). 

6 The Komsomol seems to have been either the train- 
ing ground, or the base of power, or both, for the rise 
of such figures as A. N. Shelepin and V. Ye. Semi- 
chastny. Each of them was First Secretary of the 
Komsomol before his rise in the larger apparatus of 
the KGB and the Party. 

7“On Increasing the Role of Young Communist 
League Organizations in the Fight Against Violations 
of Public Order,’ Decree of the 7th plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the Young Communist 
League, Komsomolskaia pravda (henceforth referred 
to as KP), Moscow, February 5, 1960: “. . . It is im- 
portant that not one antisocial act by a young person 
yemain unnoticed by the collective. No time is too 
precious to devote to someone in distress; he must be 
given special attention and helped to understand his 
mistakes, and these mistakes must not be allowed to 
develop and take root.” 

8 A. Khodanov, “On Papa’s Neck,” KP, April 19, 
1960. 


sin undeterred because they knew that he was 
not threatened “with even 15 days, much less 
15 years, for his parasitism.” They asserted 
that comrades’ courts had no jurisdiction be- 
cause “these people have no comrades,” and 
they recommended that “the people’s volun- 
teers, who know these idlers well, should be 
granted the right to try them and hand down 
stern sentences in the name of Society, the right 
to turn them out of the Peking Restaurant [in 
Moscow] and send them to construction sites 
and logging camps, to make them work.’ ® Let- 
ters from readers upheld these suggestions, rec- 
ommending with vigor that “loafers like these 
should be expelled from big cities and settled in 
special colonies’; that “hooligans, drunkards, 
and all other loafers must be categorically 
barred from living in the big cities,’ especially 
Moscow; that “these ‘heroes’ must be sent to 
special correction colonies to be taught respect 
for labor.” ?° 

Other Soviet papers paid their respects to 
parasitism in the same period but tended to fit 
their accounts more closely to a particular of- 
fense which was, or in the writers’ view ought 
to have been, made a regular crime." 

Important, though still general, guidance 
came in September 1960, through a leading 
article in the official party theoretical organ 
Kommunist.'2 The writers of this article ac- 
knowledged that “the struggle against para- 
sites is being intensified at the present time’; 
attributed the persistence of parasitism to 
private-property psychology, which was nour- 
ished by contemporary influences from the 
bourgeois world; recommended stricter en- 
forcement of existing laws and less emphasis 
in the press on speculators’ ill-gotten gains; and 


9A. Sukontsev & I. Shatunovski, “Frank Soldatkin, 
Local Alien,” KP, August 11, 1960. His name, we are 
told, was Vladimir Soldatkin, but he liked to go by the 
alias of Frank Disney (cf. note 29 below). His 
thoughts were bent on a life of luxury with big cars, 
villas, and fancy restaurants. He spent months lolling 
on the couch looking at pictures in foreign magazines. 
While loafing he picked up broadcasts of foreign jazz, 
“and while he was about it the raving transmissions of 
the Voice of America.” Later still, he had spent a half 
year strolling on Gorky Street in Moscow, pestering 
tourists. 

10 “Make It Hot for the Loafers!—Unanimous Opin- 
ion of Our Readers,” KP, August 25, 1960. 

11 See, e.g., “The Collapse of Pavlov & Co.,” Sovet- 
skaia kultura, Moscow, January 12, 1960 (speculators 
in manufacture and sale of jazz records on X-ray 
film); “People with Outstretched Hands,” Literatur- 
naia gazeta, Moscow, March 12, 1960 (spurious beg- 
gars); “The Road Home,” Izvestia, March 20, 1960 
(girl led a parasite life, became an accomplice in 
petty theft, was sentenced to seven years at a corrective 
labor colony and writes her father hoping that her 
reformed attitude will justify release); ‘Foreign 
Label,” Izvestia, March 11, 1960 (young stiliagi in 


ominously concluded with a word of praise for 
the anti-parasite law passed shortly before in 
Georgia and a call for new legislation making 
it possible to bring “administrative or criminal 
proceedings” against all parasites. 


Comments and Response 


Jurists moved into the discussion in the latter 
part of 1960. Two of them agreed that new 
penalties on parasites had to be set, but they 
advocated the use of sanctions adjusted to the 
offense. Thus, said one, it might be possible to 
deprive parasites of a right to state housing, 
to rescind permits on land used for rental 
speculation, to take licenses away from drivers 
who used their cars for illegal transport at a 
profit, to deny parasites admission to health 
resorts, to exclude them from medical facilities 
except in dire need, to keep them out of educa- 
tional institutions and libraries.** The other 
expressed himself against the withholding of 
medical care and access to libraries, but he 
favored settlement in special corrective-labor 
colonies; condemnation as a parasite, he held, 
ought to be pronounced either by a comrades’ 
court or by a public meeting.** 


Shortly thereafter a people’s judge voiced 
two recommendations which found their way 
into an RSFSR decree six months later: one, 
that property acquired by means other than 
labor be forfeit ; the other, that parasites should 
be not simply banished from the city where 
they happened to be offending but settled in 
definite areas and compelled to work there, on 
pain of criminal punishment. 


Archangel called themselves by foreign names, traf- 


ficked in foreign goods bought from sailors, resold 
foreign clothes) ; “From the Courtroom; Caveman from 
the Old World,” Sovetskaia Kirgizia, May 27, 1960 
(parasite speculated in religious articles sold to an 
Adventist community; sentenced to six years of con- 
finement); “Crown Princes,” Ogoniok, Moscow, July 
1960 (parasite speculated in foreign clothing, dissi- 
pated illegal profits in restaurants, but came to grief 
by dodging induction into the army). The motif of 
youths buying foreign goods from foreign sailors ap- 
pears again in Novorossiisk; see “They Are Disgrac- 
ing Our City,” KP, September 17, 1960. 

12 “He Who Does Not Work, Neither Shall He Eat,” 
Kommunist, Moscow, No. 14, September 1960, pp. 13-21. 

18 Yu. Todorski, “Let the Law Have Its Say!” KP, 
September 9, 1960. 

14G, Grigorian, “Here Is A Source of Crime!” KP, 
September 17, 1960. : 

15 M. Babaiev, “Notes of a People’s Judge: ‘Proprie- 
tary’ or Improper?” KP, October 29, 1960. He made 
another suggestion, not reflected in the 1961 decree, 
that administrative and criminal liability should be 
established for those who pampered, supported, or 
corrupted a parasite. 
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It was just this element of forced labor that 
troubled other jurists. A leading article in the 
journal of the RSFSR Ministry of Justice and 
Supreme Court, preferring the denial of vari- 
ous social benefits, objected : 


. . it is hardly possible to accept as correct 
the assertions of some readers who propose that 
parasites should be forced to work by admin- 
istrative bodies, inasmuch as forced labor, 
widely resorted to under capitalism, is alien to 
socialism.'® 


The article did, however, agree with the adop- 
tion whenever necessary of the hearing pro- 
cedure familiar from the existing antiparasite 
laws: sentence by public meeting, and confirma- 
tion by the local Soviet executive committee. 
The year 1961 was marked by the campaign 
against economic crimes and the expansion of 
the death penalty;* it is not surprising that 
during that year public opposition to the stiffer 
form of anti-parasite law came to a halt. On 
May 4, 1961 the RSFSR at last enacted its 
decree, to which in the following months the 
legislation of almost all other union republics 
was substantially conformed.'* The opponents 


16 “Society’s Benefits for Toilers Only,” Sovetskaca 
yustitsia (henceforth cited as SY), Moscow, No. 14, 
October, 1960. 

17 See Harry Willets, “The Wages of Economic Sin,” 
and my “Execution: Hallmark of ‘Socialist Legality,’ ” 
Problems of Communism (henceforth cited as PoC), 
September-October 1962. i 

18 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the RSFSR on the strengthening of the struggle with 
persons who shirk socially useful labor and lead an 
anti-social parasitic life, SY, May 1961, No. 10, p. 25. 
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of anti-parasite legislation had lost. Comrades’ 
courts, with their lighter sanctions, were not 
given authority over parasite cases as such; 
the new legislation retained the sentence of 
two to five years of exile to specially set-off 
regions, with compulsory labor at the place of 
settlement. 

Opposition, however, had not proved alto- 
gether vain. The 1961 decree did contain one 
important change from the 1957 drafts, and 
thus also represented a departure from the 
legislation of the 1957-1960 period. This was a 
change in the procedure for hearing cases. In 
the 1961 decree no role was left for the 
residential public meeting, and the lowest state 
court of general jurisdiction, the people’s court, 
was assigned important duties. A procedural 
distinction was drawn between cases of para- 
sites who did not work at all and cases of 
parasites who had been registered in a job 
but did not report for work. The parasite who 
held no job was placed under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of a people’s court, which however 
was supposed to try the case non-criminally and 
thus without such safeguards as were contained 
in the Code of Criminal Procedure. The para- 
site who was enrolled in a sham job could be 
tried by a people’s court or by a public meeting 
of workers; discretion to select the forum was 
not expressly lodged anywhere, but subsequent 
commentary has made it clear that it is the 
government prosecutor’s office that makes the 
decisions. 

According to the decree, cases heard by a 
people’s court are not subject to review in 
ordinary appeal but may be protested by the 
prosecutor to higher courts. Cases heard by a 
public meeting are subject to no review in 


court, but the sentence does not take effect 
until it has been confirmed by the executive 
committee of the local soviet, which therefore 
is in a position to conduct an administrative 
review of- the file; as the convocation of the 
public meeting may have come at the initiative, 
or at least with the approval, of the executive 
committee of the local soviet in the first place, 
the administrative review probably persuades 
the reviewers in most cases that the sentence 
was right and should be confirmed. 

Another change was that under the 1961 
decree the warning became not one of the con- 
sequences but one of the prerequisites of the 
trial. An anti-parasite proceeding now is not 
to be instituted until after the offender has 
been warned by the authorities to mend his 
ways and has disregarded the warning. Some 
convictions have since been set aside, on pro- 
test, by appellate courts on the ground that the 
necessary warning had not been given; more 
have been set aside on the ground that too little 
time had been allowed for the warned offender 
to reform.’® The warning may be given by 
“civic organizations or state organs,” including 
the police, the public prosecutor, a trade union, 
a comrades’ court, and perhaps others. In most 
cases the way for a man to comply with a 
warning is to get a job, or, if he is already on 
the rolls, to work regularly at his job; however, 
sometimes it is hard to tell what the offender 
could have done after the warning to avert the 
subsequent proceedings. If the parasite has 
gone to work by the time his case comes to 
trial or even by the time it comes to the at- 
tention of a higher court (where that is pos- 
sible), the exile is wrongful and must be set 
aside even though the offender took the job 
only after the expiration of a realistic term of 
warning; but he has to be supervised closely 
in his work lest the employment prove to have 
been a maneuver to circumvent the decree.” 


Casting the Net 


The Soviet statistics on crimes and quasi- 
crimes are, “‘as is well known,” not well known. 
Even if we had numerical data on the opera- 
tion of the anti-parasite laws, we should be 
unable to infer the number of proceedings 


19 Resolution No. 6 of the Plenum of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR. September 12, 1961, Biulleten 
verkhovnovo suda SSSR, Moscow, 1961, No.5. 

20 A. S. Shliapochnikov, Borba s tuneiadtsami—vsen- 
arodnoe delo, Moscow, 1962, pp. 47-48; I.D. Perlov, 
Sovetskaia obshchestvennost v borbe s tuneiadstvom, 
Moscow, 1962, p. 22. 


against “‘parasites.”’ Those laws do not reach 
all who in Soviet terms are parasites, and other 
laws reach some of the offenders who could 
otherwise be held liable under the anti-parasite 
laws: the overlap touches on one side the 
regular criminal code and the comrades’ courts 
and, on another side, the administrative pro- 
ceedings taken to deprive certain speculators of 
the property used in the speculation, such as 
rental housing. 

Still, some semi-statistics can be put together. 
From a study of parasites sentenced in the first 
six months after the enactment of the decree 
of May 4, 1961, we can infer that at least 600 
cases led to a conviction. Furthermore, it ap- 
pears that 96 per cent of the parasites given a 
warning in the early months were not prose- 
cuted, because they heeded the warning and 
found proper work.*! Arithmetic calculations 
suggest that during the time in question at 
least 15,000 warnings were administered. As to 
convictions, a Soviet researcher suggested in- 
formally in mid-1963 that the index of convic- 
tions, by calendar quarters, might look some- 
thing like this :”? 


1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 
1961 as 100 150 200 
1962 150 120 110 100 
1963 75 50 


The role of the public meeting, reduced by 
the jurisdictional provisions of the 1961 decree, 
was reduced still further in operation. Most 
of the prosecutions under the law had to be 
brought before people’s courts because the 
defendants were unemployed and thus not at- 


21 Shliapochnikov, op. cit., pp. 41, 46. 


22 Private conversation. If we assume the 600 cases 
to be reflected in the index figures of 100 and 150 for 
the second and third quarters of 1961, we get absolute 
figures roughly as ae 


1Q. 2Q° 8Q 4Q 
1961 WS 240 360 480 
1962 360 285 265 240 
1963 180 120 


This artificial reckoning would yield a total of 2500 
exiled parasites in the RSFSR in the first two years 
and two months of the operation of the decree. This 
seems low, and is lower than other figures including 
that in Feifer’s Justice in Moscow, 1964, p. 196, which 
lists 2000 for 1961 alone in Moscow. On the other hand, 
Feifer’s treatment of the anti-parasite law is cursory, 
and casual. For example, he appears to date its intro- 
duction in several outlying republics only from 1959, 
though several republics had enacted decrees in 1957 
and 1958 and only one in 1959; he interprets “banish- 
ment” as meaning only “banishment from Moscow” 
though the decree to which he refers covers the whole 
Russian Republic; and he seems not to have noticed 
that the public meeting of “neighbors” of the ac- 
cused is not preserved in the current decrees. Jbid., pp. 
188-89. 
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tached to any occupational collective. It has 
been said that the sham workers were too often 
protected by their fellows. Even the few sham 
workers who were tried were usually brought 
not to the workers’ public meeting but to the 
people’s court. The government prosecutors 
may prefer this route because they regard the 
public meetings as too lenient, too different 
from ordinary criminal prosecutions, or too un- 
familiar. 


The laws against parasites seem to look two 
ways at once. One edge of the sword is turned 
against the violent drunkard, the wife-beater, 
the man who has never made it. Thus an 
American observer describes the trial in Mos- 
cow of one Zbarski—drunk, loathsome, scan- 
dalous, without work—who was exiled under 
the decree for three years.** Sometimes the 
decree is used to get rid of prostitutes, as ap- 
peared to be the case with one Maiseva, sen- 
tenced to five years after trial in the city of 
Chita.2* The woman who instead of working 
spends her time slandering her neighbors and 
complaining to the authorities about imaginary 
threats is also a fit subject for exile.**> Many of 
the offenders are young ne’er-do-wells who are 
depicted as living off their poor but industrious 
parents and spending their nights in drinking 
bouts.?° 

The other edge of the sword is turned against 
the man who disrupts the economic order by 
turning an illegal profit,” the over-privileged 
scion who seeks shelter behind the broad backs 
of his rich and powerful relatives,”* the stiliaga 


23 See Feifer, Justice in Moscow, pp. 189-93. (A re- 
view of the book appears elsewhere in this issue—Ed.) 

24 A. §. Shliapochnikov, “Nekotorye pravovye vo- 
prosy usileniia borby s paraziticheskimi elementami,” 
in Vsesoiuznyi institut yuridicheskikh nauk, Uchionye 
zapiski, vyp. 14, Moscow, 1962, p. 112. 

257,, Kashin, “. . . and the Full Force of Soviet 
Laws,” Literaturnaia gazeta, July 4, 1963 (two years). 

26 Case of Yurii Vasilevich Lebedev, People’s Court, 
Oktiabrski Raion, Moscow, July 12, 1963 (personal 
observation). Lebedev had been trained in trade 
school as a plumbing mechanic, and had earned 110 
rubles a month, but he had quit work and had stayed 
out of work despite warnings since April. Former em- 
ployers referred in writing, and neighbors testified, to 
his drinking; one neighbor said, sadly, that Lebedev 
when sober would not hurt a fly but was seldom sober. 

27 The numerous cases under this head have included 
the collective farmer who spent too much of his time on 
his private plot; the repairer of musical instruments 
who instead of repairing for an authorized fee bought, 
repaired, and resold for a capitalist’s profit; the sha- 
bashniki who tour the countryside in teams, doing 
badly and at a high price the odd construction that the 
collective farm chairman cannot wait to have done by 
the regularly assigned crews. One offender had 
swindled himself into the construction of an elaborate 
personal dwelling house, posed as a senior engineer 
with false credentials, and gone into business as a 
tolkach (expediter, sometimes influence-peddler or five- 
per-center) ; when tried as a parasite, he feigned mad- 
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in narrow trousers and duck-tail hair-cut 
lounging on the sidewalks of Gorky Street, the 
snob who likes to sport Western clothes and a 
Western nick-name.”® 


et it is also possible to speculate that the 
thrust of the sword is really all one, and that 
the weapon is being wielded in the interest of 
the values of a lower middle class rising to 
power. After all, many of the virtues cele- 
brated in anti-parasite proceedings and in the 
literature about parasites are just those so 
often ascribed to the lower middle class: the 
glory of work in one’s appointed calling; mod- 
esty in dress, toilet, deportment; adjusting to 
one’s surroundings, making one’s peace with 
the organization. In defense of these values 
the anti-parasite laws, like the comrades’ courts 
and the volunteer people’s guard, are used to 
repress “excesses” characteristic of either the 
lower or the upper class. On this view the self- 
appointed gravediggers of the bourgeoisie are 
now busy making the land safe for the petit 
bourgeois.*° 
Ironical though it may be, this explanation 
of the anti-parasite laws has much in its favor. 
As a part of the truth it must not be neglected ; 
yet there are other facts in the picture which it 
fails to fit. First, the men and women in the 
party establishment do not seem effectively 
subject to the anti-parasite laws or other non- 
courts in the public sector, though party dis- 


ness by barking and crowing, but he was sentenced to 
five years. See N. Vorobiov and V. Zhuravski, “Tri- 
angle and Hats,” Pravda, May 16, 1963. 

28 See “The Future Belongs to ... Parasites?’”’, PoC, 
May-June 1968, p. 1. 

29 The offenders who had speculated in foreign cloth- 
ing seem to have offended as much by their un-Soviet 
tastes as by their activities. The accounts carefully 
list the preference of Vladimir Vorobiov, who asked 
British tourists to call him Bobby (New York Times, 
Nov. 13, 1960); of Boris Khurgin, who called himself 
Bob (New York Times, August 26, 1964, citing Mos- 
kovski Komsomolets); one Golubiov, who was known 
as Misha Finn (Pravda, May 31, 1963). There are 
even some apparent recidivists. Compare the two stor- 
ies on Alexander Shepelenko and on one Shepelinko 
(sic) reported in The New York Times three years 
apart (November 12, 1960, and September 11, 1963), 
which both concern an habitual speculator in foreign 
goods, especially clothing. The age of Shepelenko, or 
Shepelinko, was given as 22 in each account. A recidi- 
visit? A brother or cousin? A coincidence? Or a thrifty 
reporter? 

30 Sometimes the sword is wielded just for the exer- 
cise. A Soviet jurist reported in March, 1964, that the 
leaders of a certain collective farm had worked up a 
written plan to exile “not less than four to eight per- 
sons in accordance with the Decree .. . of May 4, 1961 

. since the said Decree has never yet been put into 
operation in the collective farm. ...”’ Yu. Georgiev, 
“How Not to Fight Parasitism,” SY, No. 6, 1964. 


cipline may be exerted from time to time for 
similar reasons on some “upper-class” cases. 
Second, the Soviet ideologists would deny that 
a social class structure in this sense exists in 
Soviet society; anyone in any station can be 
part of the narod (the people) just as anyone 
in any station can be an obyvatel (Philistine, 
selfish vulgarian). Third, the procedures used 
to further these lower-middle-class values are 
derived from rather unlikely models, such as 
the village assembly and the pattern of peasant 
collective censure. Fourth, certain values usu- 
ally associated with the lower middle class in 
European and American society are not only 
absent from Soviet ideology but attacked as un- 
worthy: one thinks in particular of the value 
of personal thrift (or personal accumulation) 
and of the value of privacy or discretion in per- 
sonal relations. The individual pioneer, the 
self-reliant Titan raising his edifice of thought 
or invention or production, is not an approved 
model in collectivist society.*! 


We do not know whether the anti-parasite 
law is used to punish, or to discourage, political 
opposition. There seems to be no evidence that 
the trial proceedings are concerned with di- 
rectly political matters. No doubt a man who 
tried to devote any substantial time to building 
an independent political group or theory would 
qualify as a parasite in the Soviet sense, but 
he would thereby have offended other and 
sterner prescriptions also, and other bodies 
would handle his case. 


The emphasis on the prosecution of young 
men who affect foreign ways probably has 
political significance for at least some of the 
participants. Other political bias is shown in 
the prosecutions of evangelists and unorthodox 
artists. The recent conviction of a young Lenin- 
grad writer and translator of poetry, Yosif 
Brodsky, has become well known outside the 
Soviet Union because detailed notes of his two 
trials have been published in Europe and the 


31 To cite just one characteristic example: The con- 
troversy over V. Dudintsev’s book, Not by Bread 
Alone, published in Moscow in 1956, was not limited to 
its having opened some closets in which readers might 
see skeletons or to its condemnation of a harsh, “transi- 
tional” executive (Drozdov). The author was criticized 
also for having made a hero of a lonely inventor. 

32 See, e.g., New York Times, August 3, 1964. Ver- 
sions of the trial notes, taken by a spectator, have been 
printed in the West in (among other journals) The 
New Leader (August 31, 1964), and Encounter (Sep- 
tember 1964). A. B. Chakovski, editor of Literaturnata 
gazeta, had a simple explanation of the case. See New 
York Times, December 20, 1964, sec. 6, p. 22: “Brodsky 
is what we call a podonok [scum] . . . .—a plain and 
simple podonok. He was tried in open court under the 
established procedures of our law; he defended him- 
self; the judges heard all the relevant testimony from 


United States.*? Brodsky left school at 15 and 
worked briefly at many jobs. Senior writers 
and critics submitted testimonials vouching for 
his diligence and competence. The accusers at 
his parasite trial charged him with having 
written pornographic poems and corrupting the 
young. They attacked lines in his poems: “I 
love another homeland,” “I have long thought 
about going beyond the Red line,” and, in a 
letter, “I felt like spitting on Moscow.” Brodsky 
was sentenced to five years and, according to 
report, was sent to a state farm near Arch- 
angel; since then, conflicting rumors have been 
circulated about his release, transfer, and con- 
tinued detention. The trial notes indicate that 
the judge and some others exhibited a harsh 
and flippant anti-intellectualism, with under- 
tones of anti-semitism. 


Dubious Succcesses 
and Embarrassing Failures 


Soviet commentators sometimes treat the 
parasite laws like a nuclear arsenal, maintained 
more in order to make threats credible than to 
be regularly invoked. Mere enactment and dis- 
semination of the anti-parasite decrees, some 
have claimed, have driven the great majority of 
parasites into regular work.®* Of the rest, 
all but a few are said to have been reformed by 
the obligatory warning.** 


The Soviet study of six hundred parasite 
convictions in 1961 indicated that the maximum 
sentence of five years was passed on 43 per- 
cent of the cases; 25.5 percent got three years, 
20 percent two, 11.5 percent four.*® The 
Supreme Court complained in the same period 
that sentences below the minimum were being 
passed by people’s courts ;?* perhaps some lower 
courts had taken too seriously the assertion 
that anti-parasite penalties were not criminal. 


literary experts and from Leningrad public opinion— 


and then came to the conclusion that he should be ban- 
ished from the city and given some honest work. I 
think it is simply amusing that you [Americans] can 
work up so much self-righteous indignation about the 
so-called ‘Brodsky case’ when here bombs are thrown 
into churches, young girls are killed, and the killers 
allowed to go free.” 

337, D. Perlov, Sovetskaia obshchestvennost v borbe 
s tuneiadstvom, Moscow, 1962, p. 19. 

34 Ibid., p. 20: “In Tomsk province, out of 100 who 
were warned, 98 got jobs, and measures of administra- 
tive influence were applied to only two.” The round- 
ness of the total suggests a percentage rather than an 
absolute figure. Cf. Shliapochnikov’s figures at note 21 
above. 

35 Shliapochnikov, Borba s tuneiadtsami ... , p. 46. 

36 Resolution No. 6...., loc. cit. supra n. 19, p. 8. 
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Very few of the sentences have included 
confiscation of the property earned by means 
other than labor. The reason has not been 
made clear. It is not very probable that the 
authorities would be stopped by the difficulty of 
tracing the property if they determined to 
search for it, but they may not think it worth 
the effort, or most of the defendants may not 
in fact have acquired much property by the 
means indicated, though it can be argued that 
possession of such property is a principal index 
of probable guilt and even that it is a necessary 
element in the offense; or some of the offenders 
who have such property may be guilty of some 
regular crime, like speculation, and thus in 
theory not liable to trial as parasites. A more 
speculative possibility was raised by an official 
opponent of a dissertation on the interrelation- 
ship of norms of law and morality, submitted 
in the Institute of Philosophy: he referred to 
the practice in the administration of the anti- 
parasite laws that require the defendant to 
show how he obtained the property, and hinted 
that it might violate the presumption of in- 
nocence.*’ 

The place of ex-settlement is not specified in 
the decrees. In the Russian Republic most of 
the offenders appear to be settled in the 
Krasnoiarski Krai. Many of them come as un- 
skilled (non-) laborers. They are put to work 
on collective farms, in factories, at construc- 
tion sites, in lumber camps. Though there are 
criminal sanctions for refusing to work at 
places of ex-settlement, some—again we do not 
know how many—refuse and are subject to 
“corrective labor” at docked pay and, if they 
persist, to “deprivation of freedom.” 

The failures of re-education have been at- 
tributed to the solidarity of the parasites, or 
their mutual contagion; being settled together, 
they continue—again, in an unknown percent- 
ages of cases—to encourage one another to 
shirk, to drink, to loaf, to steal. One writer 
has recommended that they be dispersed singly 
or in small groups among healthy collectives.** 
The managers of the enterprises to which the 
exiled parasites are assigned do not seem to be 
overjoyed by the abundant supply of labor; 
there have been reports of managers falsely 
attesting to a parasite’s reform, so as to be 
allowed to ship him back home.*® 

In Siberia, the authorities have gone so far 


37 Oral statement at the defense of a dissertation in 
the Institute of Philosophy, Moscow, June 1963. 

38 V. Titov, “A Field Report on the Parasites,” Kro- 
kodil, Moscow, No. 2, 1964, p. 7. 

39S. Bunkov & Iu. Feofanov, “Cloud without Rain,” 
Izvestia, June 23, 1964. 
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as to protest the transportation of parasites. 
Many of them, it seems, not only continue to 
lead a parasitic way of life but disturb public 
order, commit more serious offenses, and even 
corrupt others.*’ Still other parasites, the au- 
thorities contend, begin to behave well only 
after serving half of their term so as to take 
advantage of provisions for parole. To put an 
end to these trends, a solution opposite to that 
of dispersal has been suggested—namely, that 
the parasites be concentrated in special work 
colonies, presumably far enough from normal 
civil life to lessen the danger of contamination. 


It is safe to assume that the stories of 
rehabilitation, written from Moscow (as most 
of them appear to be), are not very representa- 
tive. The home team may be glad to hear that 
the transported parasite is making good Out 
There if only he stays Out There; the men who 
are responsible for public order in the places 
of settlement have a different outlook. 


The People and the State 


One of the claims made for the non-courts in 
the Soviet Union is that they bring the proc- 
esses of justice closer to the people and at the 
same time induce the people to take part in 
the processes of justice. In part, the claim is 
justified. When a civic accuser or defender 
speaks in a criminal trial, he does represent an 
organization or collective even though the col- 
lective decision authorizing his effort may have 
been inspired and guided from above. When a 
court holds sessions in the Little Red Corner of 
an apartment house or the club-room of a trade 
union local, many attend who otherwise prob- 
ably would not, and the responses of the audi- 
ence frequently interact (not always in the 
interest of justice) with the proceedings “on 
stage.”” The speeches made by members of the 
audience toward the end of a trial in a com- 
rades’ court, while some of them appear to re- 
flect the instructions of the local aktiv, do 
convey a sense of popular morality—channeled 
into a state-established, though nominally un- 
official, sanction. The authorities go to con- 
siderable trouble before and during the trials of 
accused parasites, both in people’s courts and 
at public meetings of workers, to mobilize the 


40 A. Sokolovski and G. Guzhbei, officials on the staff 
of the government prosecutor’s office in Amur Province, 
“Punishment and Education,” IJzvestia, July 30, 1964. 
Cf. Lipson, PoC, May-June, 1963, p. 6: “. . . he is more 
likely to infect others in the place to which, than in 
the place from which, he was sent.” 


expression if not the reality of public senti- 
ment. 

Nonetheless, it is clear that the “populariza- 
tion” of justice tends to bring an ever larger 
portion of life under the eye of a watchful 
regime. The non-courts do not—as is some- 
times asserted—merely relieve the official 
courts from that portion of their case-load that 
can be handled with less formal procedures and 
less drastic sanctions. A comparison between 
all the cases handled by the regular courts in, 
Say, 1956 and those handled by the courts and 
non-courts together in 1964 would reveal that 
the range of supervised conduct has markedly 
increased. So have the number of sanctionable 
offenses, the total number of cases, the amount 
and probably even the median severity of the 
penalties handed down. The comparison would 
very likely hold good even if the 1956 figures 
were augmented by the caseload handled by the 
predecessors of today’s comrades’ courts and of 
today’s volunteer people’s guard. The Soviet 
regime has become less repressive; but it does 
not show many signs of becoming less com- 
prehensive. 

Procedures in cases against parasites fit into 
a pattern that has been described more thor- 
oughly in its application to small and limited 
organizations than in relation to an entire 
polity. In many countries, certain types of in- 
stitutions share an approach to the individual, 
an official ethic, and a mode of operation that 
have led a sociologist to call them “total in- 
stitutions.” Examples may be found in the 
work of many mental hospitals, insane asylums, 
prisons, reformatories, army camps, concentra- 
tion camps, some preparatory schools, and the 
training programs of certain religious orders. 
Some of the features of these institutions closely 
resemble ordinary life in the Soviet Union as a 
whole, and one of the most striking resem- 
blances is the practice that the sociologist has 
called “looping.” + 


- takes place between institution and 
individual and appears most clearly when the in- 
stitution is most nearly ‘“‘total.’’ In those cases, 
Officials of the institution, doing their duty as 
they see it, have acted upon or against the indi- 
vidual (patient, inmate, prisoner, recruit, nov- 
ice—or, in the Soviet Union, citizen). The sub- 
ject responds by defensive reaction. Then—and 


“ Erving Goffman, Asylums: Essays on the social 
situation of mental patients and other inmates (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.), 1961, pp. 35-37. 


here is the place where the loop is made—the of- 
ficials of the institution treat the subject’s defen- 
sive response as evidence confirming the right- 
ness of their initial judgment or diagnosis or 
punitive measure, and inflict more of the same. 
Sometimes the loop is traveled through several 
circuits. 

How does looping occur in the operation of 
the anti-parasite laws in the Soviet Union? 
One instance is the counter-response to the 
Grin. In anti-parasite cases, as well as in 
comrades’ courts, the defendant often reacts 
to his odd and unpleasant situation (no matter 
whether he deserves, by his or the regime’s 
criteria, to be put in it) by a tight, fixed grin. 
This grin thereupon becomes an added offense; 
prosecutors, civic accusers and judges comment 
on the grin, “which shows that this defendant 
has no respect for our Soviet laws, has a frivol- 
ous attitude toward his social obligations, and 
mocks the authority of this tribunal.” +2 The 
judgment itself, though it may not mention 
the grin specifically, will refer to the defend- 
ant’s contemptuous attitude in court as one of 
the signs that he is in need of correction. The 
grin has its counterpart in the smaller “total 
institutions” when the subject is not permitted 
the luxury of an autonomous facial reaction 
(sneer, pout, disgust, frown) and must keep a 
blank face lest the severity of the sanction be 
increased. 

Another example lies in the blurring of the 
lines between various parts of a subject’s exist- 
ence. In the mental hospital what the patient 
does or says on the ward where he sleeps or in 
the shop where he works is observed, perhaps 
by different officials, but it is part of the job 
of the institution to collate the observations, 
to relate them to a picture of the whole man. 
The freedom of ordinary civil life, where work, 
play, family, public service, social life can be 
kept in separate though not completely sealed 
compartments, is infringed in the total in- 
stitution for the subject’s own good—as the 
institution views it. Correspondingly, in the 
Soviet Union it is not only permissible but 
obligatory for the authorities to collapse the 
separate structures of a subject’s daily life by 
piecing together the observations recorded by 
his family, his colleagues, the housing commit- 
tee, the union officials, the party representa- 
tives. 

A third example lies in the use made by the 
official of information elicited from the subject 


42 In one case a civic accuser said, “I wish I could 
have photographed the grin with which this defendant 
looked at the Court so that I could show the picture to 
the audience behind him.” (Personal observation) 
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himself in the interests of the program of the 
institution (again ostensibly for the good of 
the individual as well as society). A mild form 
of this can be seen in the use made of inter- 
views and questionnaires in market research 
and political polling. A more intensive form is 
practiced in certain kinds of psychotherapy. In 
the Soviet Union, the authorities profess to en- 
courage candor but in practice reserve the priv- 
ilege of using the elicited material to justify 
further sanctions.** 

To a lawyer, the closest parallel in a looser 
society is the process by which a convicted 
defendant is sentenced. At the point of sen- 
tencing, the privacy and autonomy that have 
been preserved at least in the public forum are 
discarded; testimony, under safeguards of no 
great rigor, is taken from the district attorney, 
police officers, welfare workers, and others; the 


convict himself is heard, but what he says is 
likely to be used against him. Not only the 
Soviet anti-parasite proceeding but also Soviet 
life as a whole is governed to some degree by 
similar rules. It is almost as if a Soviet citizen 
came into his society already convicted and 
ripe for the sentencing. 


43 In the Lebedev anti-parasite trial, note 26 above, 
the judge, interrogating a witness, suddenly turned to 
the defendant and said to him, in effect, “In other 
words, you told the police that you would find work 
within a couple of weeks and then you made no serious 
effort to look for work?” The judge’s posture, look, 
and tone all conveyed a question to the defendant, who 
not unreasonably started to speak: “Well, but I did 
look in at a factory shop on —.” The judge broke in: 
“Keep still, I am questioning a witness. Don’t inter- 
rupt. Your time to speak comes later. Mind your man- 
ners.” The account of th: Brodsky trial abounds in 
similar instances of baiting. 


Comradely Justice: 
How Durable Is It? 


ost jurists would probably agree that 
in the last decade greater stability and moderni- 
zation have characterized the Soviet legal sys- 
tem, which had grown increasingly rigid and di- 
vorced from constructive social purpose under 
Stalin and Vyshinsky. At the same time, many 
of the changes, reforms, and experiments seem 
to have been inspired more by ideological con- 


This article, based on his forthcoming book, 
Comrades and Parasites, is Mr. Boiter’s second 
appearance in Problems of Communism. He is 
an American student of Soviet public law and 
institutions, and director of research facilities 
at Radio Liberty in Munich. 
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siderations than by aspirations toward justice 
as commonly understood in most democratic 
societies and as embodied in conventional law. 
The resulting picture has been so uneven and 
contradictory that it is difficult for an outside 
observer to describe with assurance what is 
actually going on, much less to attempt prog- 
nostication. 

A prime example of the experimental trend 
under Khrushchev was the emergence of vari- 
ous institutional methods for promoting wider 
public participation in the administration of 
justice at the local level, especially the revival 
of what might be termed parajudicial methods 
of public trial for minor law violations or lack 


of discipline. The term “revival” is appropri- 
ate, inasmuch as analogous institutions existed 
at earlier stages of Soviet development. 

At the present time, Soviet legislation pro- 
vides for two methods by which an individual 
may be subjected to a “social” trial by infor- 
mal, non-judicial assemblies: 1) comrades’ 
courts or 2) ad hoc general meetings authorized 
for trial of so-called “parasitic elements.” Al- 
though the latter contains some extra-legal 
features, neither of these institutions can be 
regarded as direct descendants of the old 
NKVD/MVD “special sessions.” Their osten- 
sibly loftier goals have been described variously 
by Soviet writers. USSR Supreme Court Judge 
G. Z. Anashkin put the matter succinctly in a 
recent radio talk: 


The Soviet state has set as its aim not only to 
reduce crime in the country but to liquidate it 
completely. Whereas in the world of capitalism 
compulsion is the fundamental method of in- 
fluencing and preventing law violations and 
this is realized entirely through the police and 
the courts, in the Soviet state administrative 
measures are being replaced by various forms 
of persuasion.' 


Both the comrades’ courts and the trials of 
“parasitic elements” are based upon legislation 
first made applicable to the entire USSR in 
1961, although both institutions existed ac- 
tively prior to that date and major alterations 
of the 1961 legislation have been subsequently 
introduced. It is necessary to point out that 
despite certain superficial similarities, the two 
institutions referred to have very little in com- 
mon. Moreover, a projection of their contrasts 
onto the wider screen of current Soviet law and 
ideology provides considerable insight into 
their juridical characteristics and offers at least 
some basis for evaluating their chances of sur- 
vival. This exposition will concern itself with 


the emergence, at times parallel and at times’ 


in juxtaposition, of the two institutions since 
1956. By calling attention to their salient fea- 
tures, the author hopes to clarify the precise 
positions occupied by both institutions in the 
legal-ideological landscape of the USSR. 


The Recurring Experiment 


In the history of the comrades’ courts three 
high points can be distinguished. They first 
came into existence during the years of War 


1 Radio Moscow, Nov. 26, 1964, 13845 GMT. 


Communism, but faded away with the coming 
of NEP or, to be more specific, with the adop- 
tion of the RSFSR Labor Code in October 1922. 
Their second flowering, which saw the birth of 
more diffuse types of social courts, began in 
1928. By 1932-33 comrades’ courts were at the 
height of their development, only to go into a 
decline during the “purges,” becoming com- 
pletely dormant by the outbreak of World War 
II. The third and current phase of the com- 
rades’ courts as a massive national institution 
began at the time of the 21st CPSU Congress 
in early 1959. 

Despite the idealistic flavor of the reference 
in the 1919 Party Program to ‘“‘the principle of 
comradely tribunals selected from the accused 
person’s fellow workers,’ * Lenin himself 
looked upon the Disciplinary Comrades’ Courts 
(created by the RSFSR statutes of November 
1919 and April 1921) as tactical instruments 
in the class struggle rather than portents of an 
ideal society. His concern lay with their “dis- 
ciplinary” rather than their “‘comradely” as- 
pects. In the three-cornered debate about the 
role of trade unions in the socialist state, which 
broke out among the Soviet leaders at the end 
of 1920, Lenin rebuked both Trotsky and 
Bukharin for wasting the party’s energy in a 
futile debate with the syndicalists “about gen- 
eralities instead of engaging in a businesslike 
and practical ‘economic’ discussion on who can 
best and most successfully dispense payments 
in kind and organize the disciplinary courts.” * 
Speaking to the Eighth Congress of Soviets on 
December 20, 1920, Lenin denounced Bukharin’s 
concept of “production democracy” as “‘com- 
plete nonsense” and _ subsequently labeled 
Trotsky’s talk of “production atmosphere,” 
“production role,” etc. as phrase-mongering.* 
Lenin argued that disciplinary courts and pay- 
ment in kind were practical measures which 
“will mean a hundred times more for the tak- 
ing over of the economy, the administration of 
industry, and raising the production role of 
trade unions, than purely abstract, and there- 
fore empty, words about ‘production democracy’ 
or ‘coalescence’ and so forth.” > Lenin thought 
of the early comrades’ courts, which in fact 
were mainly concerned with the problems inside 
industrial enterprises and were primarily ap- 
pendages of the trade unions, as the “stick” of 


2 This explanatory translation appears in a Comin- 
tern brochure, Program of the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks), published in Moscow in 1920 (Com- 
munist Library, No. 6). 

8V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia, 4th ed., Moscow, Vol. 
XXXII, p. 64. 

4 Jbid., p. 38. 

5 Tbid., p. 63. 
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a carrot-and-stick policy whose use he consid- 
ered necessary in dealing with the industrial 
labor force. 

How harshly punitive these early comrades’ 
courts were can be gauged by the fact that 
under the statute of November 14, 1919, they 
were authorized inter alia “to judge as non- 
working elements persons who stubbornly re- 
fuse to submit to comradely discipline or have 
been repeatedly penalized, to dismiss them from 
the enterprise, and hand them over to a con- 
centration camp.” * In March 1921 a resolution 
of the 10th Party Congress acknowledged that 
these courts had been used as “special organs 
of proletarian compulsion especially against 
certain backward workers who still were not 
clear about their class obligations.” With an eye 
to NEP, however, the resolution said that “the 
main method of the trade unions is not com- 
pulsion but persuasion, which in no way pre- 
cludes the trade unions in case of need resort- 
ing to the principle of proletarian force (com- 
pulsory mobilization . .. , disciplinary courts, 
and so forth).”* When, on April 5, 1921, a 
new statute on disciplinary comrades’ courts 
appeared, the penalties imposed were sharply 
reduced although the right to mete out prison 
sentences of up to six months was retained.® 
In 1921 the disciplinary comrades’ courts in the 
city of Moscow were reported to have handled 
17,953 cases, more than half of which in- 
volved unauthorized absence from work; most 
of the others were concerned with violations of 
internal work rules, loafing on the job, or petty 
theft. The judgments handed down for those 
found guilty consisted mainly of sentences to 
compulsory labor or overtime work at the place 
of employment (39 per cent), reprimands (28.2 
per cent), or dismissal (10.6 per cent). How- 
ever, some 420 persons were sent to concentra- 
tion camps and another 89 given short prison 
terms.° 


A different emphasis altogether accounted 
for the origin of the second period of experi- 
mentation with comrades’,courts, at the end of 
the NEP period. The central contribution 
which it was thought such informal, social 
bodies (both rural and urban) might make, 


6 Sobranie uzakoneniti i rasporiazhenii rabochekres- 
tianskovo pravitelstva RSFSR (hereafter cited as SU 
RSFSR), Moscow, 1919, No. 56, item 537. 

7Cf., KPSS o profsoiuzakh, 3d ed., Moscow, 1957, 


p. 100. 
8 SU RSFSR, 1921, No. 23-4, item 142. 


9 A. Gertzenson, in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo, Moscow, 
1933, No. 6, p. 66. 
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was the expansion and improvement of the 
state judicial system at the grassroots level 
and, in particular, “relieving the people’s courts 
of the least important categories of the run-of- 
the-mill-cases.””?° An RSFSR decree dated 
March 26, 1928, aimed at introducing a more 
liberal attitude toward punishment and wider 
use of corrective-labor at the place of work 
as a substitute for imprisonment, instructed 
the People’s Commissariat of Justice to grapple 
with the problem by activating the comrades’ 
courts at work enterprises, and by creating 
special village organs designated as ‘“‘concilia- 
tion chambers” (primiritelnye kamery)." The 
purpose of this was to provide a forum which 
would divert from the people’s court a host of 
petty litigations on charges filed by individuals. 
On July 10, 1929, the all-union government 
issued a decree which ordered the setting up of 
experimental districts (okrugi) in the various 
republics where ideas dealing with the reforma- 
tion of judicial agencies could best be tested.?” 
The RSFSR complied within a few days by 
designating three testing okrugi around the 
centers of Stavropol, Chelyabinsk, and Kursk. 
This was followed by a report from the Com- 
missariat of Justice outlining three steps it 
proposed to take in those regions by December 
1929. One of them concerned the creation of 
new institutions “along the lines of the com- 
rades’ courts,” including the organization of 
such bodies on a regional as well as occupa- 
tional basis, in rural as well as urban areas. 
Endorsed by the RSFSR government on August 
26, 1929, this report is of note because it con- 
tains the first comprehensive list of cases that 
might properly be heard by various types of 
comrades’ courts.'* It also laid the cornerstone 
for the eventual creation of comrades’ courts in 
large urban apartment houses, although another 
two years were to elapse before a satisfactory 
statute covering this type of social court could 
be adopted." 

This background is important in the light of 
subsequent developments; it shows that despite 
the varying courses taken by the different types 


10 SU RSFSR, 1929, No. 37, item 388. 

11 Organization of corrective labor in both rural and 
urban areas was assigned to the NKVD by a decree of 
May 31, 1928, SU RSFSR, 1928, No. 57, item 426. 

12 Sobranie zakonov i rasporiazhenii raboche-kres- 
tianskovo pravitelstva soiuza Sovetskikh Sotsialistiche- 
skikh Respublik (hereafter cited as SZ SSSR), Mos- 
cow, 1929, No. 45, item 389. 

13 SU RSFSR, 1929, No. 67, item 662. The RSFSR 
statute of Aug. 27, 1928, which authorized the creation 
of Factory Comrade’s Courts had given them jurisdic- 
tion only over cases of personal insult brought by the 
complainant (SU RSFSR, 1928, No. 114, item 707). 

14 Statute adopted in RSFSR on June 30, 1931 (SU 
RSFSR, 1931, No. 36, item 295). 


of social and comrades’ courts, a more or less 
uniform base of legal concepts and purposes 
was the source of their origin. Their common 
heritage was conventional law whose roots lay 
in the practical problems of public administra- 
tion rather than in Marxism-Leninism. The 
ideological significance with which they were 
invested by the publicists of the day conformed 
to the optimistic view then held by Soviet jur- 
ists: that the socialist state would become less 
and less repressive and law would become pro- 
gressively more informal and educative. 


Rise and Decline under Stalin 


In 1930 an institution called Rural Social 
Courts, created by an all-Union decree, replaced 
the conciliation chambers. Like its predecessor, 
it operated under the aegis of the village so- 
viet.1° Collectivization saw a more or less spon- 
taneous development of Kolkhoz Comrades’ 
Courts in some areas, but official attitudes to- 
ward them were ambiguous since they competed 
with the authority of other rural organiza- 
tions.‘ Comrades’ courts dealing with urban 
housing appeared as a result of the liquidation 
of what was formerly known as “conflict com- 
missions” whose purpose under the city soviets 
had been to resolve tenant-landlord quarrels and 
civil disputes between tenants; only the latter 
category of such cases became the prerogative 
of the new housing comrades’ courts. Legisla- 
tion on various types of comrades’ courts con- 
tinued to pile up during the 1930-1932 period, 
and an outer limit must have been reached with 
the creation of comrades’ courts for nomads 
in 1933.17 The movement was perhaps at its 
peak at the time of the first (and only) all- 
Union conference of industrial comrades’ courts 
held in January 1933. Actually, signs of re- 
trenchment had already appeared before this 
date, at least with respect to the comrades’ court 
in industry, at the 16th Party Congress in mid- 
1930.18 


15 See decree “About the Organization of Rural 
Courts,” in SZ SSSR, 1930, No. 51, item 531; as 
amended ibid., 1931, No. 5, item 65, and zbid., 1932, 
No. 29, item 180. 

16 Taking a stand-pat attitude, the RSFSR Commis- 
sariat of Justice decided that no new kolkhoz comrades’ 
courts should be formed but those in existence need 
not be abolished (M.V. Kozhevnikov, Istoriia sovetskovo 
suda, Moscow, 1957, 213). 

17 SU RSFSR, 1933, No. 54, item 241, and No. 58, 
item 271. 

18 Jurisdiction in child-support cases was taken 
away from the rural social courts in July 1932 (SZ 
SSSR, 1932, No. 62, item 355) and in kolkhoz property 
cases six months later (ibid., No. 82, item 508). 


Guilt: A Socialist Weapon 


.... A comrades’ court helps a person 
who has committed a violation of the law to 
become more deeply conscious of his guilt 
toward the collective, and it often has a 
stronger influence on the guilty person than 
a hearing of the same case by an adminis- 
trative commission under the executive com- 
mittee of the local soviet or by a people’s 
court. 

For example, the comrades’ court of the 
Kharkov Freight Car Repair Plant heard 
the case of the unworthy behavior of B—, 
a worker in the assembly shop. The com- 
rades censured her actions severely. Turn- 
ing to her, the worker Comrade Belimenko 
said: 


You disgraced not only yourself but the 
entire collective of the plant as well by com- 
mitting petty theft. You have stained the 
workers’ honor and must answer to your 
comrades. 


The comrade’s direct, candid and stern 
remarks strongly affected the worker, and 
she declared that she was deeply conscious 
of her guilt toward the collective and was 
sincerely repentant for what she had done. 
In view of this, the comrades’ court limited 
itself to imposing a public reprimand. 
Events confirmed the correctness of the 
chosen measure of social pressure: the 
worker now labors honorably at the enter- 
prise. And there are many such examples. 


—From ‘‘ Comrades’ Courts,’’ by G. Kaznin, 
Pravda, November 13, 1963. 


Stalin, unlike Lenin, appears not to have 
taken any public notice of the comrades’ courts; 
however, both he and Lenin shared an interest 
in the strict enforcement of worker discipline 
by all possible means. One consequence of 
Stalin’s overthrow of Mikhail Tomsky as head 
of the trade unions (an event which the 16th 
Party Congress celebrated with great polemical 
gusto), was the conversion of the unions into an 
agency of state pressure on the labor force. 
Nikolai Shvernik, the new head of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions (VTs- 
SPS), did refer briefly to the industrial com- 
rades’ courts in his speech at the 16th Party 
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Congress, but only with respect to the ways of 
reducing violations of labor discipline.’® Shortly 
thereafter, on September 8, 1930, a “special 
statute’ was endorsed by the VTsSPS Presi- 
dium ordering the trade unions to take over the 
“leadership” of the industrial comrades’ court, 
subject only to the “control” of a people’s 
court; 2° the nurturing guidance of the lawyers 
of the Justice Commissariat was pushed aside. 
As under Lenin, a major shift of emphasis from 
the “comradely” to the “disciplinary” took 
place: a new RSFSR Statute on Production 
Comrade’s Courts, duly enacted on February 
20, 1931, allowed factory management to bring 
charges against workers in the comrades’ 
court.”} 


Vind reasons have been advanced by So- 


viet authors to explain the decline of the com- 
rades’ courts of the 1930’s: the built-in weak- 
nesses in the legislation, the absence of a single 
statute for all comrades’ courts, the unclear and 
conflicting supervisory responsibility for these 
bodies among state administrative agencies, the 
ambiguity in their relationship to the judiciary, 
the diminution of their competence resulting 
from the expansion of the scope of criminal 
law, the centralization of law-enforcement in 
all-Union hands. Although it is conceivable that 
the institution might have survived such rela- 
tively low-level official indifference, it also had 
to contend with hostility in high places. Vyshin- 
sky is reported to have told a Ukrainian confer- 
ence of public prosecutors (officials in the proc- 
uracy) in October 1936 that ‘“‘the old twaddle 
about mobilizing activists from the ranks of the 
public and the formation of groups of volunteer 
helpers should be completely done away with; 
something else is needed now.’’ Soon after- 
wards, when this view was reflected in the offi- 
cial organ of Vyshinsky’s agency, local officials 
took it as ‘‘a directive to remove from informal 
social groups any functions related to Soviet 
law and order. ”’ ?? As decisions were to be made 
less by the rank and file than officials in bureaus, 
and the criminal courts were to handle more and 
more cases of labor discipline-violations, the 
comrades’ courts had lost their usefulness. Ar- 
ticle 19 of the Model Work Rules of January 18, 


19 XVI sezd VKP(b), 653. 


20 Cf., Trudovoe pravo. Entsiklopedicheskiu slovar, 
Moscow, 1959, p. 340. 


21 SU RSFSR, 1931 No. 14, item 160. 

22 A, Vinberg, G. Kocharov, and G. Minkovskii in 
Se rec amresgia cee zakonnost, Moscow, 1962, No. 3, 
p.1 
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1941, for instance, stated flatly that “every vio- 
lation of labor discipline is subject to disciplin- 
ary penalties or is handed over to a state 
court.” 2° The possibility of trial by tribunals 
selected from one’s fellow workers had died a 
long time ago. For a succinct explanation of 
what killed the comrades’ courts of the 1930’s 
the word “Stalinism,” with its multiple connota- 
tions, perhaps serves as well as any other. 

In 1951 a feeble and unheralded effort was 
made to revive the industrial comrades’ courts 
following the partial repeal of the harsh labor 
legislation of 1940-1941. However, the new 


.statutes permitted them to hear only cases in- 


volving unexcused absenteeism—and then only 
if the case was brought by the factory manage- 
ment.*4 The courts continued to exist in some 
large enterprises throughout the 1950’s as weak 
ancillaries of the management’s right to punish 
work-rule violators, but they commanded no re- 
spect either among the workers or among the 
plant administrators themselves. It is note- 
worthy that the USSR Supreme Court, in an 
effort to deter overuse of the ultimate disciplin- 
ary penalty of dismissal, attempted to compel 
factory managers to resort to alternate means 
such as comrades’ courts, as preliminary to dis- 
missal. But the actual significance of the 
court’s interpretation was not great. In prac- 
tice, hardly a flicker of life could be detected in 
the old comrades’ courts until the spring of 
1959. The relevant laws, which dated back to 
1930-31, were still in the books, but the institu- 
tions as such lay immobilized. Khrushchev’s 
proposal for the active revival of comrades’ 
courts at the 21st CPSU Congress resurrected 
them from their grave. 


Parasites or Comrades? 


While he alone spoke the magic words which 
precipitated the third major period of experi- 
mentation with comrades’ courts, Khrushchev 
cannot go on record as a personal champion of 
the idea; indeed, in public utterances after 1959 
he virtually ignored them. Like Lenin and Sta- 
lin, Khrushchev seems to have looked upon the 
potentialities for social pressure inherent in 


23 Sob. Post. SSSR, 1941, No. 4, item 638. 

24 A new statute was approved on the same day as an 
all-Union decree (July 14, 1951) which authorized sub- 
stitution of ‘measures of disciplinary and social influ- 
ence” for certain work-rule violations treated as crimi- 
nal offenses since 1941. Neither of these 1951 legisla- 
tive acts were widely publicized until the new decree in 
April 1956 abolishing criminal liability for all viola- 
tions of work rules (Vedomosti SSSR, 1956, No. 10, 
item 203). 


such loosely organized groups of citizens mainly 
as a force to be harnessed and manipulated by 
the party for immediate economic ends. His 
own specific contribution to the institutional 
forms this group pressure might take was the 
so-called anti-parasite law, a unique amalgam 
of intimidating punitive sanction and non-judi- 
cial trial. While not officially attributed to 
Khrushchev, the evidence at hand leaves no 
doubt that the anti-parasite law stemmed 
largely from his inspiration and initiative. 

The beginnings of a special procedure for 
parasites, as an adjunct to the internal admin- 
istration of the kolkhoz system dates back to 
1948-49. Its author was Khrushchev, then First 
Secretary of the Ukrainian CP. Speaking at a 
plenum of the Ukrainian CP Central Committee 
on May 25, 1948, Khrushchev expounded his 
attitude: 


Bolsheviks have no right to deal gently when 
the matter concerns the struggle against... 
idlers, parasitic elements, violators of public 
property—all those who sit on the shoulders of 
honest kolkhozniks and prevent the kolkhoz 
from making rapid progress. 

. . . The Model Charter on Artels as well as 
Soviet laws are conducive to the calling to ac- 
count of foot-draggers and unstable people, and 
of throwing them out of the ranks—like 
weeds.”* 


Less than a year later the main party theoretical 
journal Bolshevik, called attention to what 
Khrushchev had done in practice: 


Particularly interesting is the experiment of 
conducting general meetings (obshchee so- 
branie) in the kolkhozes of the Ukraine where, 
as N.S. Khrushchev has said, the honest kolkhoz 
members under the leadership of the party or- 
ganizations have created intolerable conditions 
for idlers, antisocial, and parasitic elements. 
These meetings have helped to improve labor 
discipline sharply and to reduce absenteeism 
and tardiness to almost zero.*® 


Notwithstanding the elaborate provisions in 
the drafts for the convocation of such general 
meetings in urban as well as rural areas, the 
1957 anti-parasite laws were aimed primarily 
at kolkhoz shirkers. The problem of kolkhoz 
labor discipline may also have been primarily 
on Khrushchev’s mind when he first broached 
the subject of anti-parasite laws at a regional 


25 N. S. Khrushchev, Bolshevik, 1948, No. 10, p. 19. 
26 Ts. Stepanian, ibid., 1949, No. 5, p. 26. 


agricultural conference in Gorky on April 8, 
1957—a subject to which he returned in a 
broader context in a speech delivered in Minsk 
in early 1958: 


Now about loafers. When I spoke about this at 
the conference in Gorky, I had in mind a draft 
law which proposes to grant the right to kol- 
khozniks, workers, employees, and the whole 
population to decide how slackers, idlers, people 
without a definite occupation or who live on 
some kind of unknown source of income should 
be dealt with. Workers have a right to check 
and, if it is established that such people actually 
live by dishonest work and are unwilling to 
reform, to cast them from their midst.” 


\ {6 the large-scale revival of comrades’ 


courts was proposed at the 21st CPSU Congress 
in 1959, the anti-parasite laws were temporarily 
relegated to the background. Actually, though 
it is not widely recognized, the appearance of 
the 1957 draft law had temporarily halted a 
high-level effort, already commenced, to revive 
the comrades’ courts. Izvestia printed an article 
by the RSFSR Deputy Minister of Justice urg- 
ing such a revival as early as the autumn of 
1956,78 and a detailed review of letters from 
its readers on the topic was published only a 
few weeks before the alternative decision was 
reached, in early 1957, to experiment with the 
anti-parasite law.”? Thus, one can deduce that 
the Soviet leaders had a clear choice to make, 
at least at that time, between the comrades’ 
courts and the anti-parasite law. 

The fact that it was Khrushchev who gave 
voice to the shift of emphasis at the 21st Con- 
gress may have been largely fortuitous. The 
comrades’ courts were but one of a whole 
panoply of measures, for which the party Con- 
gress served as a stimulus and matrix, to in- 
crease the participation of unpaid citizen volun- 
teers in minor police-judicial functions.*® Even 
more important, perhaps, was the role this con- 
gress played in launching a general penal policy, 
noteworthy for its relative liberality and mild- 
ness, which was defined shortly thereafter in 
new instructions to people’s court judges and 
public prosecutors to employ sanctions other 


27 Izvestia, Jan. 25, 1958. 

28 G. Anashkin, Izvestia, Dec. 14, 1956. See also N. 
Rumiantsev, ibid., Aug. 30, 1956. 

29 Tzvestia, Mar. 20, 1957. ‘ 

30 First and most prominent were the druzhiny 
formed by a statute adopted Mar. 2, 1959. See Sotsia- 
listicheskaia zakonnost, Moscow, No. 6, 1959. 
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COMRADES UNDER CRITICISM 


Upper right: He cried himself out. 
From top to bottom: To the court with him! . . . Or 


we shall mete out a severe reprimand! . Or per- 
haps we ought to limit ourselves to a simple repri- 
mand? . . . We'll give him a vacation in the south! 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Aug. 10, 1963. 


than imprisonment wherever possible.*' It will 
be recalled that a similar shift in 1928 preceded 
the re-emergence of comrades’ courts at the 
end of NEP. 

When, in 1959, thousands of new comrades’ 
courts came into existence, they had to operate 
at first in a legislative vacuum, since old.statutes 
were clearly obsolete and new guidance was as 
yet unavailable. The RSFSR Ministry of Jus- 
tice appears to have taken the lead in trying to 
fill this vacuum; during the summer of 1959 it 
prepared and distributed for professional study 
a number of draft statutes which could have 
been enacted into law for each of the different 
types of comrades’ courts: in factories, urban- 
housing areas, schools, kolkhozes, and the like.*? 
The view that a single statute should cover all 
types soon became dominant and by late 1959 
the jurists reached general agreement on its 
contents. This document was published in Octo- 
ber 1959 as an all-Union “Draft Model Statute 
on Comrades’ Courts” on which public discus- 
sion was solicited.** 

Although it was never enacted, this draft 
statute at least provided a source of guidance 
for those comrades’ courts already in existence 
and encouraged the development of new ones. 
The draft model is also noteworthy as the 
only legislative document devoted to comrades’ 
courts which proposed that their jurisdiction 
should extend to cases of persons who “avoid 
socially useful work and lead a parasitic way 
of life.” 

Even after its publication, however, doubts 
persisted at various levels about the authorita- 
tive quality of the draft model statute. The 
chairman of a village social court in Siberia 
inquired by letter in mid-1960 if it was proper 
to base the conduct of his court entirely upon it. 
In a public reply, N. Prusakov, the RSFSR 
Deputy Minister of Justice advised the com- 
rades’ courts to “be guided above all by the 
directives of the 21st Party Congress, by the 
demands of life itself, by the principles set forth 
in the draft model statute, and by socialist 
law consciousness.” *+ This formula was not so 
fatuous as it was the product of caution: at 
the time officials showed increasing disappoint- 
ment in the results of experiments with “public 
participation” and the milder penal policy. The 
pendulum was poised for a swing in the opposite 


31 Particularly the resolution on criminal punishment 
of the USSR Supreme Court on June 19, 1959, Biulleten 
Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR, No. 4, 1959, and the Procu- 
rator-General’s Order No. 43 of July 20, 1959, Sotsia- 
listicheskaia zakonnost, No. 9, 1959, pp. 16-19. 

32 Cf., V. Chavchich, Izvestia, July 29, 1959. 

33 Tzvestia, Oct. 24, 1959. 

34 Sovetskaia Rosstia, Aug. 16, 1960. 


direction and a vast new propaganda campaign 
against parasitic elements was about to begin.*® 
The choice between comrades’ courts and harsh 
anti-parasite laws was once more made an open 
question. 


\ _ the second wave of anti-parasite laws 


appeared some observers were led to the incor- 
rect, though natural, inference that for the time 
being no further legislative development of 
comrades’ courts could be expected, and that 
they would be quietly laid on the shelf if, indeed, 
the experiment itself was not completely aban- 
doned.** There was, therefore, considerable sur- 
prise when, on July 3, 1961, the RSFSR adopted 
a decree which for the first time in thirty years 
gave valid force to new general statute on com- 
rades’ courts.** Within a few months all the 
other republics duly repeated the RSFSR 
action.*® 

With this it became clear that the two institu- 
tions were viewed as coexisting, not as exclusive 
alternatives. The purpose was not to have them 
coalesce, or to have one overshadow the other 
but rather to define their juridical nature in so 
distinctive a manner as to allow them to operate 
side by side. This did not preclude an area of 
overlap between the two institutions in regard 
to individual cases, or the possibility that one 
might be utilized more prominently than the 
other at different periods. The latter has in fact 
happened, as evidenced by the fact that for the 
past four years the anti-parasite law has come 
under increasingly sharper criticism, whereas 
the official posture toward comrades’ courts has 
become more favorable. In comparison to the 
proposal under the all-Union draft model stat- 
ute of October 1959, the niggardly RSFSR stat- 
ute of July 1961 had shorn the comrades’ courts 
of a major part of their competence and power 


to penalize. Yet virtually all these prerogatives 


(except jurisdiction over parasitism) have been 


85 Confirmed by a new USSR Supreme Court resolu- 
tion on Sept. 17, 1960, protesting that excessive mild- 
ness “has created among certain unstable elements the 
attitude that punishment does not exist and this has 
contributed to a considerable degree in the committing 
of new crimes,” Biulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR, 
No. 6, 1960. 

86 Even RSFSR Deputy Minister of Justice Prusa- 
kov thought adoption of a new statute unlikely. Cf., 
Trud, Jan. 7, 1961. 

87 Vedomosti RSFSR, 1961, No. 26, item 371. 

88 All republics had enacted similar statutes by the 
end of 1961 with the exception of the Turkmen SSR 
which did so on May 3, 1962. 

389 Vedomosti RSFSR, 1963, No. 43, item 750; Izves- 
tia, Oct. 25, 1963. 


restored to the comrades’ courts by amendments 
to the RSFSR statute in October 1963.°° Since 
1961, therefore, the two institutions have be- 
come separate entities in Soviet legal thought. 


The Road to Non-Law 


Law in Soviet legal theory is always func- 
tionally dynamic. The purpose of law is to 
change men and, as it fulfills this function, to 
undergo qualitative change itself. An article of 
faith espoused by Soviet jurists today maintains 
that the realm of Soviet criminal law is experi- 
encing a process of gradual shrinkage as a con- 
sequence of the steady decrease of criminality 
in the country. According to one scholar, this 
process has assumed the following three forms: 
1) the reclassification downward from felony to 
misdemeanor of certain types of offenses, 2) the 
reduction in the severity of some criminal-law 
penalties, and 3) the expansion of the number 
of criminal cases in which the principle of 
“alternative jurisdiction” may be applied.*° The 
last of these refers to those articles of the crimi- 
nal codes which authorize the court to terminate 
judicial proceedings in a given case and to 
transfer the whole matter to a non-juridical 
“social” body for the application of measures 
of social influence.” +4 

A similar shrinking process is said to be at 
work in all types of misdemeanors and viola- 
tions of ordinances enacted by local government 
organs—a general area of law which Soviet 
terminology refers to as “liability under ad- 
ministrative procedures.” #2 The main punitive 
sanction for these offenses is a monetary fine 
and the penalizing authority is normally an 
administrative agency or the militia; the shrink- 
age has taken the form of lowering the maxi- 
mum limits on fines and reducing the number of 
state agencies authorized to levy them.** Instead 
of dismissing the cases outright, however, the 
administrative authorities are encouraged to 
transfer more cases of violation to the of- 
fender’s kollektiv with the recommendation 
that appropriate “measures of social influence’ 
be taken. Thus, in various practical ways a 
trend can be seen at work even today in Soviet 


40N. F. Kuznetsova, Sovetskoe gossudarstvo i pravo, 
eee (henceforth cited as SGP), 1964, No. 7, pp. 
55-60. 

41 This is true of fourteen articles of the RSFSR 
Criminal Code. 

42Cf., O. M. Iakuba, Pravovedenie, Moscow, 1964, 
No. 3, pp. 54-61. 

43 Vedomosti SSSR, 1961, No. 35, item 368; Vedo- 
mosti RSFSR, 1962, No. 9, item 121. 
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society toward restriction of the types of anti- 
social acts covered by legal regulation and 
enforced by agencies of the state. Even though 
there have been serious reversals of this trend 
(e.g., the reintroduction of the death penalty, 
the increased severity of punitive measures, 
etc.), they have been interpreted by Soviet theo- 
rists as normal and temporary setbacks in a 
long-range historical process which is both 
natural and inevitable.** 

Furthermore, with the contraction of the 
juridical sphere as a whole, the theory is that 
legal rules will undergo a qualitative transfor- 
mation into non-juridical moral standards. This 
in turn will lead to a concomitant expansion of 
the sphere of behavioral norms and habits iden- 
tified in Soviet literature as “rules of socialist 
community life” (see diagram) .*° Looking still 
farther down the path of human history, one can 
foresee the ultimate disappearance of formal 
laws altogether, along with the state organs of 
compulsion which enforce them. What will re- 
main will be only “rules of Communist com- 
munity life’ which require no enforcement 
other than group opinion and suasion; law will 
no longer be written in books because it will 
have long since become written in the heart of 
“Communist man.” *¢ 

The organizational aspect of this collectivist 
ideal hinges crucially upon the basic social unit 
called the kolletiv.t7 Whatever forms the kollek- 
tiv may take in distant Communist society, 
from time to time the need will probably arise 
to deal with individual cases of deviation from 
group behavioral standards: an elective stand- 
ing committee of the kollektiv would handle the 
preliminary details, and, if necessary, convoke 
the whole membership to help persuade the 
prodigal son back onto the proper path. 


Theories vs. Realities 


Returning once more to the 20th century, we 
find that the comrades’ courts bear only super- 
ficial resemblance to this ultimate ideal. For 


44 Cf., I. S. Samoshchenko, Poniatie pravonarushentia 
po sovetskomu zakonodatelstvu, Moscow, 1963, No. 84, 
pp. 66-67. 

45 For an attempt at exact definition of the concept 
see Iu. A. Sokolov, Uchastie trudiashchikhsia v okhrane 
sovetskovo obshchestvennovo poriadka, Moscow, 1962, 
pp. 10-12. Also A. I. Veinberg, SGP, 1963, No. 12, p. 
153. 

46 See the CPSU Party Program, XXII sezd KPSS, 
Vol. III, p. 308. 

47“A kollektiv is a combination of people united by 
identical aims; in particular, an association of people 
linked together by regular mutual work or activity... .” 
Slovar inostrannykh slov, Moscow, 1955, p. 332. 
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one thing, objections are being raised by various 
Soviet lawyers because the punitive powers of 
these courts include the right to levy fines of up 
to ten rubles, a material penalty which contra- 
dicts the purely psychological sanctions implicit 
in the notion of “measures of social influence” 
(public reprimands, motions of censure, de- 
mands for a public apology, and warnings) .** 
In addition to the fairly innocuous levying of 
fines, a more serious problem is posed by the 
powers these bodies have to make official repre- 
sentation to state agencies. Their recommenda- 
tions could lead to an offender’s eviction from 
his premises, loss of the custody of his children, 
dismissal from work, and so forth. Under these 
circumstances there is room for mischief; and 
the fact that such serious penalties are imposed 
within the purview of the legal system does not 
guarantee the rectification of errors. 


The present comrades’ court appears even 
further at odds with the future ideal when at- 
tention is turned to the range of cases put 
within its competence by existing statutes. To 
be sure these include some matters of a purely 
moral nature which could be described as in- 
fractions of the “rules of socialist community 
life’’ rather than law violations. Nevertheless, 
at the present time a truly impressive array 
of offenses can find their way to trial in a com- 
rades’ court. In addition to the specific criminal 
cases already mentioned, all the republican 
criminal codes contain a special article on com- 
rades’ court. In most of these the presiding 
judge is authorized to transfer at his discretion 
any case in which the “crime is of small signifi- 
cance and from the nature of the act and the 
personality of the accused it appears likely that 
the accused can be reformed by the application 
of measures of social influence.” *® Original 
jurisdiction over civil suits involving small 
sums may be exercised by a comrades’ court 
with the mutual consent of the parties, and an 
even wider range of civil-law matters may be 
referred by a people’s court for consideration 
by the comrades’ court.*° In short, through stat- 
utes, Soviet legal practice has converted the 
comrades’ courts into a basic element in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the prerogatives of 
the institution can now be defined by reference 
to the regular law codes. 


48 N. Prusakov, Trud, Mar. 29, 1962; M. Khotkevich, 
Biulleten Ispolkoma Moskovskovo Gorodskovo Soveta 
Deputatov Trudiashchikhsia, 1961 (July), No. 13. 

49 RSFSR Criminal Code, art. 51. 

50 Cf., Sovetskaia yustitstia, 1961, No. 16, p. 5; P.E. 
Orlovskii, Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta, 1960, 
Series 10, No. 2; D. F. Kichatov, SGP, 1961, No. 12, pp. 
77-78. 
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Comradely Courts and Antiparasite Law in the Soviet Legal System 
A Baedeker to the Future of Soviet State and Law 


Since 1959 the comrades’ courts have been the 
object of a steady and uniform process of as- 
similation into the Soviet legal system, notwith- 
standing the fluctuating attitudes of party of- 
ficialdom toward the institution. For reasons 
which are not completely clear, Soviet jurists 
themselves have been the inspirers and archi- 
tects of this development and their voluminous 
writings on the topic in recent years all assume 
that the comrades’ courts are a permanent fea- 
ture of Soviet public life and political structure. 
Thus, the future of the comrades’ court as a 
Soviet institution looks rather bright, if not 
yet entirely secure. Its statutes will doubtless 
be subject to further amendment, and the 
extent of its practical operation will continue 
to depend upon the political emphasis of the mo- 


51 Since these lines were written, for example, an 
RSFSR decree dated January 16, 1965, designed to 
impose heavier monetary fines for petty thefts of state 
and public property, has amended the Statute on Com- 
rades’ Courts so that they are authorized to levy fines 
of up to 30 rubles for this offense and up to 50 rubles 
for a repetition of the offense. It also moves petty theft 
of state and public property to the top of the list of 
“criminal” cases within the purview of comrades’ 
courts. Vedomosti RSFSR, No. 4, 1965, item 83. 


ment. That the institution could not be entirely 
extirpated from the Soviet legal system without 
a thorough reworking of numerous codes of law 
stands as a formidable barrier and deterrent to 
its total abolition. As to whether the institution 
of comrades’ courts is a just one, one might per- 
haps say that as long as one disregards such 
“bourgeois prejudices” as the right to privacy 
or non-conformity, and assuming a stable cli- 
mate of legality (which is hardly the case to- 
day), there is nothing inherently wicked or 
unjust in it. Indeed the attempts to bring the 
comrades’ courts in line with the existing law 
codes might even be described as a step in the 
right direction. 


J entirely different picture, however, is 


presented by the anti-parasite law. The anti- 
parasite law cannot be made compatible either 
with the Soviet legal system or with the vision 
of the Communist future (see diagram). In the 
legal sphere the sentence of exile for terms of 
up to five years is a criminal punishment in 
the full sense of the word, and no one in the 
USSR seriously argues to the contrary, despite 
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the circumlocutions in the decree which make it 
possible to avoid the use of the word exile 
(ssylka). Yet parasitism is not a criminal 
charge and the accused sent into exile does not 
acquire a criminal record. Nevertheless, in the 
majority of cases, the trial of parasites is con- 
ducted before a regular state court, with the es- 
sential difference that normal rules of criminal 
trial procedure are suspended (because para- 
sitism is not a “crime’’). Pressed to find a suit- 
able definition for this legal oddity, the best that 
Soviet lawyers have been able to say is that the 
anti-parasite law constitutes a “‘special type of 
administrative influence.” *? 

This ambiguous phrase may be interpreted 
as summary justice, which is not foreign to 
Soviet judicial practice: since 1956 simplified 
trial procedure has been introduced to deal with 
cases of petty hooliganism (mainly public 
drunkeness) and minor black-market cases.** 
However, there can be no comparison between 
the anti-parasite law and the simplified trial 
procedure since the maximum penalty under 
the latter is a jail sentence of fifteen days. 
Moreover, such cases are heard by a single (pro- 
fessional) judge, whereas anti-parasite cases 
are tried before a panel consisting of a judge 
and two lay assessors, as in normal criminal 
trials. With respect to the parasite trials con- 
ducted by a kollektiv with no recourse to the 
regular judiciary, Soviet legal literature seems 
to take the attitude that the less said about it 
the better. 

The juridical situation with the anti-parasite 
law is not, however, all that bleak or hopeless. 
In their own unspectacular ways, influential 
members of the Soviet legal profession have 
prevented the trials of “parasitic elements” 
from becoming an instrument of uncontrolled 
massive repression. They have tried to channel 
most parasite cases into the courts rather than 
to non-judicial bodies. Legal minds at the Su- 
preme Court level have succeeded in introducing 
more and more of the conventional rules of 
criminal trial procedure into the parasite 
trials,** and some have gone so far as to argue 
that the criminal] procedure code in its entirety 
should apply to these cases.*> Moreover, Soviet 
jurists who have written about the anti-parasite 


52 Cf., N. P. Farberov and P. S. Romashkin in Teorvia 
gosudarstva i prava, Moscow, 1962, p. 494. 

53 Vedomosti RSFSR, 1961, No. 16, item 246; ibid., 
No. 18, item 274. 

54 Cf., guiding instructions given by the USSR Su- 
preme Court in September 1961, Biulleten Verkhov- 
novo Suda SSSR, 1961, No. 6, and in March 1968, zbid., 
1963, No. 8. 

55 Biulleten Verkhovnovo Suda RSFSR, 1963, No. 2, 
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law since 1961 have become increasingly in- 
sistent upon the strict observance of normal 
standards of critical judgment in hearing evi- 
dence, assigning motives, and granting the bene- 
fit of the doubt to the accused.** The press has 
also played a role in exposing occasional cases of 
flagrant misuse of the anti-parasite law.* 


Keeping this in mind, one might speculate 
that the life-expectancy of the anti-parasite law 
is not long. There is much working against it. 
This prospect does not make its past and pres- 
ent use in thousands of cases more palatable, 
nor does it rule out future individual instances 
of elementary injustice, such as the case of the 
poet Brodsky which has attracted wide atten- 
tion in the West. Furthermore, there are no 
grounds for thinking that the demise of the anti- 
parasite law is imminent. It is not improbable 
that new legislation will soon appear to set up 
special places of confinement and compulsory 
work for those persons already sent into exile 
under this law (a move frequently suggested 
by the press, which has complained that the 
transplanted parasites have too good a life at 
their exile locations). 


From the long-range and juridical point of 
view, however, it would seem that either the 
anti-parasite law is inevitably destined to be 
fully incorporated into Soviet criminal law— 
in which case the “social sentence” notion is 
lost—or that it will be repealed outright. Which 
of these two courses the more liberal Soviet 
lawyers would prefer can hardly be a matter 
of doubt since parasitism by definition does not 
offer the “elements of a crime” which substan- 
tive criminal law presupposes. Parasitism is, 
in fact, a political rather than juridical concept. 
Even the non-lawyer Communist ideologist 
would find it difficult to justify the existence of 
anti-parasite laws in the idyllic Communist 
society—for aren’t parasites an “insignificantly 
small” and vanishing breed representing “the 
last refuge on Soviet soil of foreign morals and 
ideology’? ** Yet the existence of norms and 
institutions that are in horrendous contradiction 
to the more utopian aspects of Leninist ideology 
could hardly be considered a novelty in the 
USSR. Whether the anti-parasite laws belong 
in this category only time will tell. 


56 Cf. I. D. Perlov, Sud i obshchestvennost v borbe s 
tuneiadtsami, Moscow, 1962; A. S. Shliapochnikov, 
SGP, 1963, No. 9, p. 47. 

57 In one notorious case, a Ukrainian girl was exiled 
on the basis of false accusations sent in an anonymous 
letter to the militia by a neighbor who hoped to get the 
girl’s apartment, Izvestia, Feb. 21, 1962. 

hit 4 ge.) bir SE Ilichev’s report to the “ideological” Cen- 
tral Committee plenum in Pravda, June 19, 1964. 
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The Worker 


By Anne Kahl 


oviet labor legislation is extensive and 
detailed, for it governs virtually every aspect 
of the employment relationship and, in addi- 
tion, the overall distribution of the Soviet labor 
force by industry, occupation, and geographic 
region. Labor law is a powerful instrument for 
implementing the nation’s economic plans, and 
protection of the worker’s interest is decidedly 
of secondary importance. Conflicts between the 
demands of the economy and the workers’ legal 
rights are almost invariably resolved at the 
worker’s expense. 

This has been so from the early period of 
Soviet rule. Within a few days of the Bolshevik 
seizure of power, the new government issued a 
decree (of October 29, 1917) which was epoch- 
making in the protection it promised Russian 
workers: the 8-hour day and 48-hour week were 
established; night work, overtime, and work 
underground were abolished for women and 
children; and the employment of children under 
14 was forbidden altogether. This highly com- 
mendable legislation was no sooner issued than 
withdrawn, however. The government, stag- 
gering to cope with economic crisis and civil 
war, found it impossible to maintain the new 
hours law. A similar fate befell two other 1917 
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decrees, respectively on unemployment com- 
pensation and on health insurance. These, like 
many other protective labor laws of the early 
years—notably the 1918 Labor Code of the 
RSFSR—remained for the most part ideals and 
unfulfilled promises, while the government’s 
actual labor policy was shaped by military 
demands. 

The political and economic chaos of this pe- 
riod brought about a steady deterioration in 
the position of the worker. Unemployment was 
particularly serious: factories were idle be- 
cause of the lack of supplies and the disruption 
of transport, and thousands were thrown out 
of work. Galloping inflation led to a drop in 
real wages, and workers were able to buy less 
and less with their earnings. The government 
made the situation even less tolerable by its 
attempt to increase labor productivity, which 
was at a catastrophically low level, through a 
severe tightening of labor discipline. Thus as 
early as 1918 the pattern was established: 
Soviet labor legislation henceforth was directed 
toward increasing production and productivity 
rather than toward improving the worker’s 
economic status and enhancing his dignity. 

Labor conscription, which was to be one of 
the harshest labor control measures of the Stalin 
era, was introduced only a few years after the 
October Revolution. The principle was formally 
established in December 1918, in Article I of 
the 1918 Labor Code of the RSFSR, which in- 
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troduced the obligation to work for all able- 
bodied citizens between the ages of 15 and 50. 
In January 1920, a decree on general labor serv- 
ice was issued. It provided for the conscription 
of the entire able-bodied population to perform 
work in addition to regular employment, for the 
compulsory transfer of skilled workers in the 
military or in agriculture to state industrial 
enterprises, and for the distribution of labor 
in general according to the need of the economy. 
It can be inferred from later legislation that 
penalties for “labor desertion” (evasion of the 
call-up, leaving a job without permission, ab- 
senteeism, and so forth) included imprisonment 
from the start. 

Another uniquely Soviet labor practice which 
was much-abused under Stalin had its origins in 
the early period of War Communism. This was 
the ‘volunteer’ movement, initially sparked by 
dedicated working people and Communists who 
could not be spared from industry to go to the 
front and who therefore started a drive to en- 
courage unpaid work on Saturdays. Very 
quickly the subbotniki (from the word subbota 
—Saturday) movement was taken over entirely 
by the party, which issued rules and regula- 
tions, possible exemptions, and so forth, and 
deprived the movement of its voluntary and 
spontaneous character. Not until the first Five- 
Year Plan, however, did the movement take on 
major proportions. 


abe introduction of the New Economic 


Policy in 1921 effected only a slight change in 
the Russian workers’ situation. Trade unions 
were granted the right to bargain collectively 
for higher wages and better conditions of work 
than those guaranteed as a minimum by the 
state, but this change in the law did not bring 
about a substantial improvement. 

The NEP period did produce a new labor 
code, however, prompted by the desperate need 
for clarification and revision of the body of 
labor legislation that had grown up since 1917, 
and for new provisions to regulate the small- 
scale private ownership permitted under NEP. 
This measure—the 1922 Labor Code of the 
RSFSR—included several new sections on the 
engagement of labor on a voluntary basis, on 
collective agreements, on trade unions, and on 
social insurance. Technically, the Code is still in 
effect today, although it is so thickly encrusted 
with amendments that it bears little resem- 
blance to the document adopted in 1912. 

Up to 1928, Soviet leaders tried to maintain a 
precarious balance between measures to in- 
crease labor productivity and measures to im- 
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prove living and working conditions. But with 
the inauguration of the plan era, virtually all 
consideration for improving the lot of the 
worker disappeared, not to be resumed until 
the early 1950’s. Compulsion and pressure on 
the working class increased markedly in the 
1930’s, as the industrialization drive got under- 
way, and on into the 1940’s, during and after 
World War II. Labor conscription took on mas- 
sive proportions as millions of peasants were 
drawn into construction work and other un- 
skilled occupations. In 1940, conscription was 
extended to rural youth, and all workers were 
“frozen to their jobs’ by legislation which made 
unauthorized quitting a criminal offense. 


During the same period, the Ministry of La- 
bor was abolished (1933) and its functions 
taken over by the trade union confederation, 
which by this time could lay little claim to rep- 
resenting the workers’ interest. Collective bar- 
gaining was abandoned in the mid-1930’s. 
Although the practice of drawing up collective 
agreements was resumed in 1947, it was essen- 
tially a formality for propaganda purposes: 
conclusion of the annual “agreement” has since 
been used mainly to publicize the goals of the 
annual economic plan. 


Post-Stalin Reforms 


Since the mid-1950’s, there has been a serious 
attempt to ameliorate and systematize Soviet 
labor legislation. Laws have been issued which 
soften or eliminate altogether the harsher as- 
pects of the labor legislation promulgated in the 
1930’s and 1940’s. Other measures taken since 
1956 have sought to introduce greater order and 
rationality in such areas as wages, hours, and 
the settling of disputes. 


Perhaps the single most important change has 
been in the area of labor mobility and voluntar- 
ism in the choice of work. 


An edict of June 26, 1940, which made quit- 
ting without management’s permission a crimi- 
nal offense, punishable by two to four months’ 
imprisonment, was repealed in part by an un- 
published decree of July 14, 1951, and was re- 
pealed altogether by a decree of April 25, 1956. 
The 1956 decree abolished several other restric- 
tive laws, including an October 1940 decree on 
the compulsory transfer of skilled workers from 
one locality to another, and a June 1945 decree 
prohibiting certain skilled workers in agricul- 
ture from leaving their jobs. 

Since 1956, Soviet workers have been free, 
with some exceptions, to quit their jobs upon 
giving two weeks’ notice. Persons who cannot 


lawfully leave on short notice include workers 
recruited by Orgnabor, who have signed one to 
three-year contracts for employment in the 
North or the Far East; skilled and semiskilled 
workers graduating from vocational-technical 
schools, who are assigned jobs two to four years, 
mostly in agriculture; and university graduates 
and other “young specialists,’ nearly all of 
whom are assigned to jobs for the first three 
years after graduation. A significant number 
of graduates and specialists succeed in evading 
their work assignments—usually through good 
connections, but sometimes by forging docu- 
ments. The government attempted to ensure 
compliance by issuing a decree in May 1963 
which provides for a one-year delay in granting 
diplomas to graduates of higher educational in- 
stitutions; the diploma is conferred only after 
the graduate’s first year at his assigned job. 

Having loosed the legal restrictions binding 
the workers, the Soviet authorities now rely 
principally upon material incentives and cer- 
tain indirect controls to implement the govern- 
ment’s manpower policy. 

The social security system is utilized to in- 
duce workers to take up dangerous or arduous 
jobs, to seek employment in otherwise unattrac- 
tive localities, to remain in steady employment 
with a single enterprise, and to join the trade 
unions (which can bring various pressures to 
bear on members). The amount of social in- 
surance benefits varies for individuals with 
identical earnings in different occupations, in- 
dustries, or localities, and also for union and 
non-union members. 


The amount of sick pay which a worker re- 
ceives depends upon the length of time he has 
been employed in a particular enterprise and 
upon his membership in the trade union. Bene- 
fits are cut in half for workers who do not be- 
long to the union. Union members who have 
worked in the same enterprise for less than 
three years receive 50 percent of their average 
earnings during illness; the rate increases ac- 
cording to length of service, up to 90 percent 
for workers who have been in the same enter- 
prise for 12 years or more. From 1938 until 
1960, a worker who left his job without man- 
agement’s permission could claim no sickness 
benefits at all until he had worked for six 
months in a new job. The six-month waiting pe- 
riod was abolished, however, by a decree of 
January 25, 1960. 

Other controls which act indirectly to limit 
freedom to change jobs include the requirement 
that a job applicant submit his workbook and 
internal passport to a prospective employer. 
The work-book contains information on all pre- 
vious jobs, states the circumstances under which 


the applicant left each job, and presumably en- 
courages employers to reject applicants who 
have moved about frequently. Some workers 
are inhibited from moving to new jobs because 
the change would entail loss of an apartment 
(housing rights often being based on seniority 
in a job) or possible loss of a plot of land (allo- 
cated by some enterprises for cultivation by the 
workers to supplement the family food supply). 


Wages and Hours 


Such curbs notwithstanding, the restoration 
of the workers’ legal right to seek jobs where 
they choose made a reform of the wage system 
urgently necessary. This task was begun in 
1956 and virtually completed by 1962. Prior to 
1956, there was no central authority responsible 
for wages in the USSR. Each of the economic 
ministries devised its own wage system, and was 
solely responsible for applying it to the enter- 
prises which it supervised. The multiplicity of 
wage systems led to great inequality in pay for 
equal work. When direct labor market controls 
were removed and workers were again free to 
make job choices in terms of the wages offered, 
the deficiencies of the multiple wage system as a 
mechanism for allocating labor became im- 
mediately apparent. Enterprises competed fero- 
ciously for workers with skills in short supply 
and manipulated the wage scales issued by the 
economic ministries in order to attract and 
hold needed workers. 

The job of setting up a more equitable wage 
system fell mainly to the State Committee on 
Questions of Labor and Wages, created in 1955. 
Under its direction new wage scales were fixed 
for each industrial branch, incorporating a 
minimum wage fixed by law in 1956 and later 
increases advocated by the party in 1959. 

The wage reform was linked with a reduction 
in the workweek. Under a law of 1940, an 8- 
hour workday and 48-hour workweek had been 
in effect. In 1956 a seven-hour day was intro- 
duced in selected branches of the economy, and 
by a law of May 7, 1960, the reduction was ex- 
tended to all wage and salary earners. The 
workweek now totals 41 hours, consisting of 
five seven-hour days, plus 6 hours on Saturdays 
(and on days preceding holidays). Plans an- 
nounced in 1959 to reduce working hours still 
further (to 40 hours a week in 1962 and to 35 
hours a week in 1964) have apparently been 
shelved, since official statements no longer allude 
to them. 

The legal limits on work hours and overtime 
are frequently ignored, however. According to 
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Art. 104 of the Labor Code of the RSFSR, over- 
time may be ordered only in exceptional circum- 
stances and with trade union approval, but evi- 
dence suggests that the Soviet workers’ rights 
in this respect have been flagrantly abused. A 
few years ago a press campaign exposed numer- 
ous instances of managers’ demanding overtime 
in excess of the legal maximum, ordering work 
on Sundays and holidays, and refusing to pay 
even base wages for the extra hours worked. In 
consequence, the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions adopted a resolution in 1962 con- 
demning illegal demands for overtime in fac- 
tories and at construction sites. But it is not 
likely that the resolution will have much effect: 
when management is under the pressure of a 
tight production schedule, the trade union has 
little choice but to acquiesce to the demand for 
extra hours of work. 


Work Rules 


A decision of January 12, 1957, establishing 
work rules within factories and offices has con- 
tributed significantly to current Soviet labor 
law. The model work rules regulate hiring and 
dismissal procedures; establish factory regula- 
tions on signing in and out, wearing safety 
clothing, and keeping the work-place in order; 
and, most important, regulate labor discipline. 


The term “labor discipline” refers broadly to 
work habits: punctuality, conscientiousness, 
neatness and responsibility. In the Soviet sys- 
tem more than most, the government relies 
heavily on restraints and sanctions on the one 
hand, and on honors and awards on the other, 
to promote labor discipline—and thereby to pro- 
mote production. The draconic laws governing 
discipline in the 1930’s and 1940’s have been 
replaced in part because of the post-Stalin “re- 
turn to socialist legality,’ but also because the 
Soviet labor force today is more skilled, more 
settled, and more accustomed to living and 
working under pressures of modern industrial 
life. Nonetheless, strict emphasis on labor dis- 
cipline is still characteristic of the Soviet scene, 
and the 1957 work rules spell out in fine detail 
the attributes of an “‘honest and conscientious” 
Soviet worker. According to Art. 10 of the 
rules, labor discipline requires the worker to 
get to his job on time; put in a full day’s work; 
carry out his supervisor’s instructions promptly 
and accurately ; fulfill his work quota and try to 
overfulfill it; permit no waste; take proper care 
of machines, tools, and materials; and keep his 
working place clean. Failure to observe these 
rules may entail one of the standard penalties 
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for violation of labor discipline, ranging from 
warning, reprimand, and severe reprimand, 
through demotion for up to three months. In 
cases of a persistent breach of labor discipline, 
or of absence from work without valid reason, 
management may dismiss a worker. Rather than 
do so, however, many factory directors turn the 
case over to the factory Comrades’ Court. 


Appeals and Grievances 


A worker who wishes to challenge the fair- 
ness of a disciplinary penalty uses the appeals 
procedure established by a decree of January 31, 
1957, on the settlement of labor disputes. The 
disputes-settling machinery set up by this de- 
cree replaces the Appraisal and Conflicts Com- 
mission (Rastsenochno-Konfliktnaia Komissiia 
—RKK) which had functioned for the previous 
30 years, since 1928. The decree is of funda- 
mental importance not only because it alters the 
grievance-handling machinery in a way that is 
considerably more favorable to the worker, but 
because it specifies anew the matters which may 
formally be protested. 


As in the past, workers are powerless to chal- 
lenge the laws on wages, hours, dismissal and 
tardiness; they may only question the fairness 
with which these laws are applied. Disputes 
that arise out of the application of rights set 
down in labor legislation, in the collective con- 
tract, in the individual work agreement, or in 
plant work rules, may be brought before Labor 
Disputes Boards (set up in each plant in 1957), 
before the civil courts, or before higher ad- 
ministrative agencies. 


Grievances heard by the Labor Disputes 
Boards, which are composed of both trade union 
and management representatives, arise most 
frequently out of dismissal orders; disciplinary 
penalties; application of wage rates or output 
standards; and other alleged abuses by manage- 
ment of workers’ legal rights. Illegal discharge 
is probably the principal type of grievance 
handled by the Boards, although it is hard to 
gauge their effectiveness in this respect. Since 
1958, dismissals ordered by management have 
required the prior approval of the trade union, 
but according to press reports management has 
frequently ignored this proviso. Moreover, 
trade unions have in some cases granted their 
approval even though there is no legal basis for 
dismissal. (The grounds for management- or- 
dered dismissal are listed in Art. 47 of the Labor 
Code of the RSFSR.) 

On balance, however, the revision of the dis- 
putes-settling machinery has certainly strength- 


ened the position of the worker and the local 
trade union vis-d-vis plant directors. The 1957 
law not only gave the Labor Disputes Boards 
authority to settle many disputes at the plant 
level, but also required that the decision of the 
boards and subsequent appeals be handled 
speedily. The broad intent of the reform was to 
achieve prompter and more effective handling 
of disputes within the enterprises where they 
arise. Under the former grievance system, ap- 
peal from decisions of the RKK was to higher 
trade union authorities (cases went all the way 
up to the central committees of individual un- 
ions, and sometimes to the AUCCTU) or to the 
courts. Today, appeal of a decision of a Labor 
Disputes Board is to the trade union organiza- 
tion within the plant, and then to the courts. 
The higher levels of the union structure no 
longer participate in the resolution of labor 
disputes, an arrangement which is probably 
beneficial to the workers’ interests. 

The authority of the trade union within the 
plant was further increased by a decree of July 
15, 1958, on the role of the factory committee 
(the trade union organization at the plant 
level). This decree authorizes the factory com- 
mittee to participate in drawing up draft pro- 
duction plans for the enterprise; to conclude the 
annual collective contract with management 
and check on its implementation; to participate 
with management in assigning workers to wage 
grades, revising output norms, and fixing 
bonuses; to call mass meetings for the purpose 
of eliciting suggestions on technical matters and 
production problems; to check on the enforce- 
ment of labor legislation; and to administer the 
state social insurance system (except for pen- 
sion provisions) for workers in the plant. As 
mentioned, the 1958 decree also requires the 
consent of the factory committee to manage- 
ment’s orders of overtime or dismissals, as well 
as to the hiring of persons under 16. 


o sum up, the group of laws issued since 
the mid-1950’s has produced some significant 
changes in the character of Soviet labor law. 
Administrative controls over manpower have 
been loosened and penalities for infringements 
of work rules lightened. The government has 
reformed the wage system, partly to improve 
living standards, but mostly to bring about a 
more efficient utilization of the USSR’s scarce 
manpower resources. Although the trade un- 
ions remain in effect an arm of the party en- 
trusted with stimulating production, an attempt 
has been made to increase their appeal to or- 
dinary workers by emphasizing the unions’ con- 


cern to implement workers’ legal rights and to 
provide the welfare facilities promised in col- 
lective contracts. 

Despite these desirable reforms, the essen- 
tially paternalistic nature of Soviet labor law 
remains much in evidence. The rights enjoyed 
by the Soviet worker are those granted him by 
the government; they may be extended or di- 
minished without warning, and without the 
worker’s consent. The regime’s policy on hours 
of work is illustrative: the laws introducing 
the 41-hour week were enacted not because of 
worker or union demands, but because of a 
government decision that the shorter work- 
week was desirable and that the economy could 
support the change. Similarly, the regime’s an- 
nounced plans for a further reduction of hours 
were abandoned without any explanation—and 
without any visible response from the workers. 
The paternalism of Soviet labor law is also evi- 
dent in the legislation on collective agreements. 
The admittedly “educational” purpose of these 
documents is stressed by Soviet authorities, 
who see them as a means of securing the agree- 
ment of labor and of management to work to- 
gether to fulfill government-established targets. 

Perhaps the best measure of the tenuousness 
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of workers’ rights has been the regime’s failure 
to push forward an overall revision and liberali- 
zation of the long obsolete Labor Code of 1922. 
In October 1959 a draft of “Basic Principles of 
Labor Law of the USSR and the Union Re- 
publics” was published with fanfare. These 
Principles were to serve as a model for new 
labor codes in the various Soviet republics, re- 
placing the 1922 Code still in effect. But after 
a period of public discussion in 1959, the Basic 
Principles were quietly shelved. The meager 
evidence available suggests that powerful op- 
position developed to their adoption, at least in 
the near future, because of what were con- 


sidered to be overly liberal “concessions” to the 
workers. 

The fate of the Basic Principles is not un- 
typical. The government took a bold step for- 
ward in planning an overhaul of the 1922 Code 
and in publishing a draft with numerous liberal 
features—but then faltered and fell silent, leav- 
ing the document’s future very much in doubt. 
Protection of the worker’s interests seems 
clearly to have been sacrificed to political or 
economic considerations that have never been 
explained to the public. Under the authori- 
tarian system of rule, no explanation is neces- 
sary. 


The Peasant 


SAYACLE 2: 


By Alexander. Kucherov 


he Great Reform of 1861 in Russia, which 
freed the peasants from serfdom and allotted 
land to them to be used not as personal but as 
communal property, had two essential defects: 
the peasants received too little land and had to 
pay too much for it. In consequence, ‘‘more 
land”’ became the perennial craving of the Rus- 
sian peasantry and a major goal of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

The slogan ‘The land belongs to those who 
till it,’ and the promise to partition it among 
the peasants, were of great, perhaps decisive, 
help to Lenin in the fight against the Provisional 
Government (which postponed the question of 
land distribution for the Constituent Assembly 


Mr. Kucherov, a member of the prerevolution- 
ary bar in Kiev, and a practicing lawyer in Ber- 
lin for a number of years, is the author of nu- 
merous articles on Soviet law, as well as of 
Courts, Lawyers and Trials Under the Last 
Three Tsars (New York, F. A. Praeger, 1953). 
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to-be), and later in the struggle to win the Civil 
War, in which the peasantry was alienated by 
the White generals’ practice of returning land 
to the estate-owners in the provinces freed from 
Red forces. 

But when the Bolsheviks seized power they 
did not apportion the land as promised. On the 
contrary, the Decree of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee “On the Socialization of 
the Land,” issued January 27, 1918, provided 
that every form of ownership of land (including 
peasant holdings), as well as of mineral wealth, 
waters, forests, and all the natural resources 
within the boundaries of the RSFSR was abro- 
gated forever.: At the same time the right to 
use the land was restricted to those who worked 
it by their own labor. The decree authorized 
three forms of land tenure—communal, coop- 
erative and private—but gave priority to the 


1 Sobranie uzakonenti i rasporiazhenii pravitelstva 
RSFSR, Moscow, 1918, item 215. 


first two forms “in order to build socialism as 
soon as possible.” 

The .NEP period brought a temporary re- 
emphasis on private utilization of the land, le- 
gally expressed in the RSFSR Land Code of 
October 30, 1922.2 While state ownership of 
the land was reaffirmed, the Code granted the 
peasants “perpetual tenure” on plots they were 
actually occupying and farming as of May 1922. 
Everything connected with the allotted plot— 
buildings, harvest, products, plants, etc.—re- 
mained the property of the tenant, who aslo had 
the right to use the land at his discretion, to 
erect new structures on it, or to use it for busi- 
ness or housing. However, the tenants could 
not mortgage, lease or sell their plots. 


After the NEP was liquidated and industri- 
alization launched by the First Five-Year Plan, 
Stalin undertook the reorganization of Soviet 
agriculture through forcible collectivization. 
Concerning the three existing forms of land 
tenure, his aim was to abolish the private sector 
in toto and to effect a mass conversion to the 
cooperative form of “tenancy”; the communal 
form was deemed unfeasible in light of the dis- 
astrous failure of efforts to achieve “instant 
communism” during the civil war period. 


A decree of the Communist Party on Janu- 
ary 5, 1930, announced the joint goals of col- 
lectivization and elimination of kulaks (well- 
to-do peasants); the ensuing drive lasted 
approximately six to eight years. By 1987, 
18,500, peasant families, or 93 percent of all 
peasant households, were collectivized in 
242,000 kolkhozes (collective farms). The peas- 
ants had to surrender to the kolkhozes not only 
the land transferred to them “in perpetuity” by 
the Land Code of 1922, but also their livestock, 
implements, and various other tangible assets. 

On February 17, 1935, an “Exemplary Stat- 
ute of the Agricultural Artel” (cooperative) was 
adopted by the Second All-Russian Congress of 
Shock Kolkhoz Members, and confirmed into 
law on the same day by joint decision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and the party 
Central Committee.* This statute remains the 
basic source of kolkhoz law up to the present 
time. 


Rights and Duties 
of the Kolkhoz 


The kolkhoz is an agricultural cooperative in 
possession of all the rights of a juridical entity. 
In this capacity it has the right to sign con- 
tracts and is materially responsible for their 
fulfillment. The People’s Courts have jurisdic- 


tion over claims of kolkhozes against each other, 
or claims involving kolkhozes and other coop- 
eratives, state agencies and organizations, or 
private persons, according to a joint govern- 
ment and party decree of August 27, 1937. 

The function of the kolkhozes is to achieve 
agricultural output by collective means of pro- 
duction, including collective work of the mem- 
bers. Since the entire economic life of the So- 
viet Union is “established and directed by the 
state economic plan” (Art. 11 of the 1936 Con- 
stitution), the economic life of every kolkhoz 
is integrated into the overall plan. The plan 
prescribes all of the kolkhoz’s agricultural ac- 
tivity, establishing beforehand the exact quan- 
tity of output it has to produce. The risk of 
unfavorable weather and bad crops remains 
with the kolkhozes. 

The “right” of citizens to unite in kolkhozes 
is expressed in the Constitution (Art. 126). The 
Exemplary Statute states more specifically that 
a kolkhoz is formed by the “voluntary” union 
of peasants into an agricultural cooperative, ‘in 
order to organize a collective, that is, public, 
economy.” * Merged are the work, most live- 
stock and all agricultural implements of the 
uniting peasants, as well as seed reserves, fod- 
der for the collective livestock, farm structures 
necessary to support the cooperative economy, 
and any enterprises for the processing ef agri- 
cultural products (Art. 1). Items remaining in 
the possession of individual households are 
dwelling constructions, personal livestock and 
poultry, and the structures necessary for main- 
taining such livestock (Art. 4). 

Membership in a kolkhoz is open to all work- 
ing men and women 16 years of age or older. 
The new member must surrender to the collec- 
tive the items enumerated in Art. 1 of the Stat- 
ute and pay membership dues of 20-40 rubles 
depending on the size of his household. These 
dues are allocated to an “indivisible fund.” 

According to Art. 8 of the Constitution, “the 
land occupied by collective farms is secured to 
them for their use free of charge and for an 
unlimited time, that is, in perpetuity.” The 
state thus retained ownership of the land, trans- 
ferring tenure to the kolkhozes and awarding 
them as “common socialist property” the public 
enterprises, livestock, agricultural implements, 
agricultural products, and common buildings on 
the land (Art. 7). 


* Ibid, 1922, item 409. 

4 Sobranie zakonov SSSR, Moscow, 1935, item 82. 

#“Voluntary” collectivization, it might be noted, cost 
the lives of about 6,000,000 peasants who perished in 
concentration camps or starved to death; it also caused 
the loss of 50 percent of the country’s livestock, slaugh- 
tered by peasants unwilling to surrender it. 
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Two forms of “socialist property” are recog- 
nized in the USSR: state property (the posses- 
sion of the whole people) and collective farm 
property (belonging to individual collectives). 
Why both are labeled “socialist property” is a 
peculiarity of the Soviet Constitution, since real 
socialist property, according to Marxist doc- 
trine, belongs to the state. It was Lenin who 
promoted cooperative property to socialist prop- 
erty in his pamphlet “On Cooperatives” written 
in 1923, after it had proved impossible to so- 
cialize all industry and agriculture. Still, kol- 
khoz property is considered a kind of second- 
grade socialist property, which is to be raised 
to public property when agriculture is finally 
communized. 

Besides the property enumerated in Art. 7 
of the Constitution, an important part of the 
kolkhoz’s possession is the indivisible fund. One- 
quarter to one-half of the value of the entire 
collective property of the kolkhoz members, as 
well as 10 to 20 percent of the annual money 
income of the kolkhoz, is transferred to this 
fund. Initially it was created for the acquisition 
or financing of small machinery, cattle, new 
construction, and capital investments. Since 
March 1958, when the machine-tractor stations 
were abolished, it has also been used for the pur- 
chase of heavier farm machinery. In case of 
the voluntary transfer of a kolkhoz member to 
another kolkhoz, or his shift to another branch 
of the economy, or his obligatory separation 
from the kolkhoz, the value of his share is reim- 
bursed to him—but not the part of his former 
property assigned to the indivisible fund. 

Kolkhoz property is legally protected on the 
same basis as state property. By a law of 1932, 
enforced until 1947, the death penalty could be 
invoked as maximum punishment for the mis- 
appropriation of public property (including 
kolkhoz property) .’ In the latter year the death 
penalty was abolished, but the possible term 
of imprisonment for the pillage of state prop- 
erty was increased.* According to a decree of 
May 5, 1961, capital punishment is again applic- 
able to the theft of public property “in espe- 
cially large amounts.” * 

While the output of a kolkhoz is legally its 
property, it must of course fulfill its quota of 
deliveries to the state at fixed prices. However, 
the kolkhoz has the right to sell whatever re- 
mains of its production on the free market, at 
much higher prices that are determined by the 
“capitalistic law” of supply and demand. 


° Sobranie zakonov SSSR, 1932, item 360. 
‘’ Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Sovet SSSR, No. 19, 1947. 
7 Tbid., No. 19, 1961. 
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(), paper, a kolkhoz is administered demo- 


cratically. “The affairs of the kolkhoz are man- 
aged by a General Assembly of its members 
and, in the time between General Assemblies, 
by a Board elected by the General Assembly,” 
reads Article 19 of the Exemplary Statute. The 
Board consists of five to nine members, depend- 
ing on the size of the kolkhoz. The General 
Assembly also elects a Chairman of the Kolkhoz 
(who is simultaneously Chairman of the Board) 
and an Auditing Commission. The Chairman 
has a Deputy, nominated by himself from 
among the members of the Board and elected 
by the General Assembly. According to the 
Statute, the duties of the Chairman are to direct 
the daily work of the kolkhoz and its brigades 
and to implement the General Assembly’s de- 
cisions. 


So much for the paper provisions. In reality, 
kolkhoz elections are conducted in the same 
manner as all other elections in the Soviet Un- 
ion: a Single candidate is chosen by the party 
for each position and then “approved” by the 
General Assembly. The Chairman, not the Gen- 
eral Assembly, runs the kolkhoz. Such control 
is wholly necessary in the Soviet view, but it 
has discouraged observance of even the outward 
trappings of democratic kolkhoz administration. 
The regime wants to preserve control—but also 
appearances. As far back as 1946, evidence of a 
flagrant disregard of the statutory provisions 
on kolkhoz management prompted a joint de- 
cision of the USSR Council of Ministers and the 
party Central Committee “On Measures for the 
Liquidation of Violations of the Agricultural 
Cooperative Statute” (September 19, 1946). 
This decree cited appalling violations of the 
Statute’s provisions. It was revealed that in a 
great number of kolkhozes, General Assemblies 
never took place, and that the kolkhoz members 
were thus prevented from any participation 
whatsoever in management of the collectives. 
All the most important questions of kolkhoz life, 
including the distribution of income, the imple- 
mentation of economic plans, and the priority 
of expenditures, were settled exclusively by the 
Chairman and the Boards without any account- 
ing to the General Assemblies. 


The principle of elective confirmation of offi- 
cials had also been ignored. In a great number 
of kolkhozes electoral General Assemblies had 
not been convoked for several years. Things 
had reached the point where kolkhoz chairmen 
were simply appointed and removed by local 
party and Soviet organizations without the 
knowledge of the kolkhozes involved. This 
situation left the chairmen with little feeling of 


responsibility toward the kolkhoz members, 
with whom their contact was limited. 

The prohibition of these violations in the 
1946 decree apparently had little permanent 
effect. In recent years the Soviet press and 
literature have been flooded with complaints 
about violations of the kolkhoz Statute. For 
instance, in a letter to N. S. Khrushchev, mem- 
bers of the kolkhoz “‘Dneper,” Cherkasski Re- 
gion and District, complained that the District 
Party Committee had appointed as Chairman a 
certain Oleynik against the will of the kolkhoz 
members.® In the kolkhoz ““Kommunist,”’ Za- 
rayskii District, Moscow Region, N. V. Molokov 
was removed as Chairman by the General As- 
sembly because of disastrous management, but 
was reinstalled by the district Soviet against the 
categorical will of the kolkhoz members.’ At a 
Plenum of the party Central Committee in 1959, 
N. S. Khrushchev read a letter from members 
of the kolkhoz ‘“Leninskoe znamia,” Dmitrovski 
District, Orlovsky Region, complaining that the 
Regional Soviet had removed the Chairman, 
S. N. Fak, without taking into account the ex- 
pressed desire of the kolkhozniks to keep Fak 
in office.?° 


8 Pravda, Feb. 1, 1961. 
id. 


9 Tbhid. 


10 Speech to the Central Committee Plenum, Dec. 25, 
1959: Stenograficheskii otchet, Moscow, 1960, p. 391. 


The One Candidate 


....It is necessary to ensure the broadest 
discussion, both at meetings and in the 
press, of the personal and business qualities 
of the candidates. It has been known to 
happen in some places that pre-election 
meetings have been hastily run and a busi- 
nesslike discussion of candidates has been 
replaced by ostentatious fanfare. It is im- 
portant not to permit a repetition of such 
shortcomings. It is necessary to discuss the 
candidates in a quiet, comradely atmos- 
phere at workers’ meetings in the shops and 
at collective farmers’ brigade meetings, to 
confer and to arrive at a common opinion 
about the comrades, and only then to nomi- 
nate the one candidate at a general meeting 
of the collective. And here everything must 
proceed not like a ceremonial rally but in 
an atmosphere of free, comradely discus- 
sion.... 


—From editorial in Izvestia, Feb. 7, 1965. 


In theory the kolkhozes are supposed to ad- 
minister their own economies under the general 
“direction” and “instructions” of the state. In 
reality, such “direction” and “instruction” 
completely curtail their independence. It is 
evident that the regime wants to eliminate the 
most flagrant abuses made known in the press. 
But it will not relinquish its control mecha- 
nisms, including control over the appointment 
of kolkhoz chairmen. The rubber-stamping 
process by which such appointments are made 
to look like elections is simply another version 
of the method applied in all voting procedures 
in the Soviet Union. In the last analysis, the 
kolkhoz General Assembly is the grass-roots 
cousin of the Supreme Soviet, formally the high- 
est legislative body of the land—which not 
only has never rejected a government bill, but 
has passed them all without a single dissenting 
vote. True to its totalitarian nature, the Soviet 
state seems able to enact democratic provisions 
as law, but never to realize them. 


Rights and Duties 
of the Kolkhoz Members 


The duties of kolkhoz members are: (1) to 
work in kolkhoz production; (2) to observe 
socialist labor discipline and the Exemplary 
Statute of the kolkhoz; (3) to protect state and 
kolkhoz property; and (4) to carry out the de- 
cisions of the General Assembly and other or- 
gans of kolkhoz management. 

The duty to work was first regulated by a 
decree of May 27, 1929, establishing an obliga- 
tory minimum of workdays a year on which a 
kolkhoz member had to work for the collective. 
This minimum was increased by a decree of 
April 15, 1942. Violations were punishable with 
six months of forced labor and a loss of 25 per- 
cent of income. However, by decrees of June 23, 
1954, and March 6, 1956, the uniform quota was 
abandoned and individual kolkhozes given the 
right to regulate the workday requirement. 

Labor discipline requires from kolkhoz mem- 
bers compliance with all work regulations. Good 
workers are rewarded with medals, orders and 
titles of Heroes of Socialist Labor. Deficient 
work is punishable by fines, or in the most seri- 
ous cases, exclusion from the kolkhoz. 

The legal rights of the kolkhoz member are: 
(1) to be assigned collective work in accordance 
with personal capacity and qualifications; (2) 
to be remunerated in money and kind in relation 
to the amount of labor devoted to kolkhoz pro- 
duction; (3) to be insured against old age, ill- 
ness, or disability; (4) to earn a subsidiary in- 
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come from a private “kitchen” garden; (5) to 
participate in the management of the kolkhoz; 
(6) to use kolkhoz implements and pastures; 
(7) to enjoy a paid annual leave, the duration 
of which is set by the individual kolkhoz. 

The remuneration of a kolkhoz member con- 
sists of a share of the kolkhoz’s income, the size 
of the share depending on the quantity and 
quality of his work. The measurement unit for 
both quantity and quality is the workday (tru- 
doden). The value of a workday varies with the 
productivity and income of the individual col- 
lective. The earning of a kolkhoz member is 
thus unstable: it depends both on the harvest 
in a particular year and on the ability of the 
management to run the affairs of the kolkhoz. 
The distribution of shares in money and kind 
takes place at the end of each year. 

In 1957 a move was initiated to replace the 
system of remuneration by workdays with a 
system of fixed wages, permitting advance pay- 
ments to kolkhoz members. However, only well- 
to-do kolkhozes, with other sources of income in 
addition to crop profits, have been able to set 
up the transitional funds necessary to pay fixed 
wages to their members. Such funds require 
advances of cash from the State Bank, made 
only to the small minority of solvent kolkhozes. 
Thus the trend has not developed extensively." 


V regard to pensions and social security, 


until July 1964 the peasants suffered severe dis- 
crimination as compared to the rest of the work- 
ing population. According to Art. 120 of the 
Constitution, Soviet citizens were to be provided 
“maintenance in old age and also in case of sick- 
ness or loss of capacity to work.’’ But whereas 
these rights were guaranteed to workers and 
employees through a system of state social se- 
curity, the collective peasant had to rely on his 
own kolkhoz to set up a “special fund” for pen- 
sions and compensation, as required by Art. 11 
of the Statute. Many kolkhozes were simply 
unable to accumulate these funds. N. S. Khru- 
shchev summed up the situation at a Congress 
of Agricultural Workers in 1956: 


Some kolkhozniks can say: “Pensions are given 
to workers and employees, but not to us kolkhoz- 
niks.” Comrade kolkhozniks, you are members 
of kolkhozes, of your cooperative economy. If 
you see to tt that every kolkhoz works well, ex- 
pands its economy, the kolkhozes will create for 


11 As of July 1, 1959, only 5.6 percent of the kolkhozes 
had introduced fixed wages for their members. 
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their aged and invalids the best conditions, a se- 
cure old age.” 


A law of July 15, 1964 (enforced as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1965) affords some relief for the peasants 
in this respect.'* It provides pensions and allow- 
ances for kolkhozniks to be paid out of a new 
special fund financed in part by annual alloca- 
tions from kolkhoz income and in part by the 
state budget. The amount of the state’s contri- 
bution is not set in the law and will be estab- 
lished later. Besides pensions for the aged, 
allowances are approved for invalids, disabled 
dependents of deceased collective farmers, and 
expectant mothers. While a step in the right 
direction, the new law does not eliminate the 
long-standing discrimination against kolkhoz- 
niks as compared to workers (including sov- 
khoz workers). Pensions for male kolkhozniks 
begin at age 65, whereas workers are eligible at 
60 (for females the respective ages are 60 and 
55). The minimum pension awarded a kolkhoz- 
nik is 12 rubles monthly, as against 30 rubles 
for a worker. The kolkhoznik’s pension cannot 
exceed 50 rubles a month, or 50 percent of his 
previous earnings, plus 25 percent of any 
amount he had earned in excess of 50 rubles a 
month. The rate of allowance for disabilities 
is also lower for kolkhozniks than for workers. 
Beyond the discriminatory rates themselves, 
the main defect of the law is its relation of al- 
lowances to the income of the kolkhoznik, which 
remains unstable. Certainly the law was a con- 
cession compelled by the catastrophic conditions 
of agriculture in 1963." 


dhe most cherished privilege of a kolkhoznik 
is his right to a plot of land to raise produce for 
subsidiary income. This right is guaranteed by 
the Constitution and by the Statute. According 
to the original terms of the Statute (Art. 2), the 
size of the plot was to be one-quarter to one-half 
hectare in general, but in some districts up to 
one hectare depending upon local conditions 
(1 ha=2.47 acres). Farm buildings necessary 
for the care of livestock, etc., had to stand on 
the allocated plot, though not dwelling houses. 
In 1939 the plot was cut to three-fourths of an 
acre. However, by a law of May 6, 1956, kol- 
khozes were conceded the right to establish the 
plot size individually. 


12 Selskoe khoziaistvo, July 31, 1956. 

138 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR, No. 29, 1964. 

14 See S. Kabysh, “The Problem of Remunerating 
Kolkhoz Workers,” Bulletin of the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, No. 1, January 1965, pp. 3-14. 


The kolkhoz members are entitled to sell the 
products of their plots on the free market. The 
regime has at times asserted that the individual 
plots will steadily decline in importance with 
the increase of the public economy, but it seems 
doubtful. Output from the plots has proved 
essential not only to ameliorate the peasants’ 
lot but to furnish the food supply for the coun- 
try at large. It is clear that a great number of 
kolkhozniks would have starved to death with- 
out this subsidiary economy, since the income 
from collective work is insufficient for survival 
at an overwhelming majority of kolkhozes. That 
is why the kolkhozniks persistently seek to en- 
large their individual plots and to work on them 
as much as possible. 

The duty to preserve public property has 
been criminally enforced by the laws of 1932, 
1947 and 1961 cited above. The earlier laws 
were prompted by the strivings of the kolkhoz- 
niks to increase the size of their individual plots 
by grabbing kolkhoz land. In another decree 
cited earlier (“On .. . Violations of the Stat- 
ute of Agricultural Cooperatives,’ Septem- 
ber 19, 1946), it was stated that “the pillage of 
public land is being committed . . . [through] 
increasing the size of private plots by arbitrary 
occupation of public land.” An investigation 
had disclosed 2,255,000 cases of misappropria- 
tion of collective farm land in 1947. Asa result 
of the investigation, the kolkhozes recovered 
4,700,000 hectares of land.** 

The right of tenure on the private plots be- 
longs not to the individual collective farmer but 
to his household (dvor). The “dvor’’ is a pecul- 
iar and complicated institution of the Soviet 
legal system, regulated variously by kolkhoz, 
land, civil and family law. The dvor of a peas- 
ant is defined in the RSFSR Land Code (Art. 
65) as a “labor family union of persons collec- 
tively conducting a rural economy.” There has 
never been a separate definition of a kolkhoz 
dvor, so relevant provisions of the Land Code 
are generally applied to the kolkhoz dvor, espe- 
cially with regard to its family character, its 
joint property, the equal rights of members of 
the dvor, and the apportionment of its property. 

Special provisions regulate inheritance and 
bequeathal rights of the kolkhoz member. His 
share in the property and goods assigned to a 
household cannot be bequeathed; it must remain 
in the household for the common use of all other 
members. However, his individual earnings as 
a member of the collective—that is, his share in 
products and in cash from the income of the 
kolkhoz, as well as any property acquired with 


15 Jzvestia, March 7, 19. 


these assets—are his personal property and can 
be passed on as an inheritance in accordance 
with the provisions of the Civil Code. 

A final note might be added concerning the 
collective peasant’s ability to find a job outside 
of the kolkhoz or to travel within the country. 
According to the Passport Statute, a kolkhoz 
member is not obliged to have passport papers 
while living at his collective. However, if he 
travels, he is required like all other Soviet citi- 
zens to be in possession of a valid passport. He 
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Below: From Private to Public 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Oct. 10, 1963. 
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can obtain it only with the consent of the kol- 
khoz management. Also, contracts for work out- 
side the kolkhoz must be registered with the 
management. Thus, if the peasant leaves the 
kolkhoz or takes an outside job against the 
wishes of the management, the latter may re- 
fuse consent for delivery of a passport. Legally, 
it is apparently not much easier to escape the 
collective life than to endure it. 


A lin kolkhoz system has proved to be a fail- 
ure economically. Today the former “bread 
basket” of Europe is forced to buy bread in 
large quantities abroad. 

One reason for this failure is the fact that 
Soviet legislation relegated the peasant to a 
situation worse than that of the rest of the 
working population. The socialist formula, “to 
each according to his work,” is not applicable 
to the kolkhoznik, because his income depends 
not only on his labor, but on the quality of the 
collective’s land, on variable weather conditions, 
and on the ability and integrity of the manage- 
ment of his kolkhoz. He may work as hard and 


as long as his neighbor in a better organized 
kolkhoz, and he will earn only a part of what 
his neighbor earns.'* A second and related rea- 
son is the fact that the kolkhoz system has not 
satisfied the peasant’s historical craving for 
“more land” as personal property; he has been 
as starved for land under the Soviet regime as 
he was in the time of the tsars. Yet his psy- 
chology has remained that of the small land- 
owner—the “petty bourgeois,’ as Lenin put it. 
The eradication of the “kulaks” did not liquidate 
their instinctive proprietary attitude toward the 
land, which seems inherent in all peasants with- 
out regard to their material worth. The war 
waged by communism against the peasantry, 
started in 1917, is still latent beneath the sur- 
face of collectivism. The catastrophic agricul- 
tural record of recent years shows that victory 
is not yet on the side of the Soviet government. 


16 For instance, Izvestia of Feb. 9, 1964, reported that 
in two neighboring kolkhozes of the same size, growing 
the same crops, the kolkhoznik’s workday was worth 
3 rubles 70 kopecks at one and only 1 ruble 61 kopecks 
at the other. Quoted by S. Kabysh in Analysis of Cur- 
rent Developments (Munich), No. 11, 1964-65. 


The Family 


By Bernard Rudden 


he Soviet regime has recently promised 
its people a new family law; and the press, both 
lay and legal, has carried a good deal of discus- 
sion about possible provisions. The most strik- 
ing feature of this discussion is the diffidence 
—almost amounting to timidity—of the pro- 
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posals for reform. There are failings in the 
existing law on whose removal all agree; but, 
when it comes to fundamentals, the mood is 
one of caution. Such hesitation contrasts with 
the vitality of recent debate on other issues of 
import. The explanation lies in certain ten- 
sions that appear to be inherent in the regime’s 
concept of the family, and that are emerging 
more sharply at the present stage of Soviet 
social and economic development. This article 
will describe the official Soviet position on the 


family, with a brief account of its theoretical 
foundations and historical development, and 
will try to predict its future course. 

Soviet policy towards the population ques- 
tion has probably always been the same. Faced 
with the uninhabited emptiness of so much of 
Russia, with the lives lost in revolution, famine, 
and war, and with the specter of stirring masses 
to the East, the country’s chief interest in the 
family has been as an instrument of population 
growth. Widely varying theories, however, have 
at times obscured this long-term aim, and the 
family has been subjected to different legal 
manipulations as the interests of ideology, pro- 
ductivity, or population assumed immediate im- 
portance.’ 

Early theorists of the revolution often failed 
in the heat of polemic, to distinguish between 
separate strands of policy. On the one hand, 
there was feminism—the policy of freeing 
women from religious, paternal, and political 
subjugation which was largely achieved by the 
Revolution. On the other hand, there was sex- 
ual liberalism, according to which the act of 
love was to be as simple (and, one feels, about 
as enjoyable) as drinking a glass of water. The 
latter concept was from the first, and is today, 
a battlefield. 

Whatever their moral viewpoint, the contend- 
ing parties have always agreed on the third, 
classically Marxist, premise: without economic 
independence every feminine advantage is a 
sham. The fact that women may vote, hold prop- 
erty, obtain a divorce, means nothing if the 
husband is the only wage-earner. His wife de- 
pends upon him for her bread, and therefore in 
any marital conflict her hands are tied; not 
even the prospect of alimony can erode the habit 
of servitude and so make her choice really free. 
Any power she may have is an illusion. This is 
obvious to the Marxist when he contemplates 
the West. He opens, for instance, Vogue, Elle, 
Woman’s Own: the skills they teach a woman 
—how to catch and hold her man—are the 
tricks of the slave; and, worst of all, they in- 
duce her to accept and enjoy this role as if there 
were no other. Indeed, to abuse Tacitus, mod- 
ern capitalism has merely enabled the captives 
to captivate the captors. 

Things, presumably, are different in the 
USSR. The Constitution provides (Article 122) 


1 The writer would like to express gratitude for the 
stimulating comments offered by Professor S. Szirmai 
of Leiden University. This article concerns only the 
RSFSR;; the other republics, especially in Muslim areas, 
have their own problems. : ? 

2There is extremely useful documentation and _dis- 
cussion in R. A. Schlesinger, The Family in the USSR, 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1949. 


that women are accorded, equally with men, the 
right to work. Some 48 percent of the total la- 
bor force is female;* and 70 percent of the 
children under 16 have mothers who work.‘ 
There—according to the Marxist—is the first 
stage of the wife’s financial independence. 

It is clearly recognized, of course, that a con- 
dition of effective economic equality is the state 
provision of institutions for the care of chil- 
dren, and these have always been featured in 
Soviet plans. Yet by 1960, there were only 
enough nurseries, boarding-schools, and similar 
institutions to accommodate 10 percent of the 
children under 16.° The scarcity of such facili- 
ties makes selective admission necessary, as is 
well illustrated in a letter published in Jzvestia 
last December. The writer explained that he 
and his wife were at work all day, and were un- 
happy about leaving their year-old daughter 
with neighbors. They applied to the local nurs- 
ery, which had vacancies: 


There, the request was considered and refused. 
The reasons?—Yow’'ll never guess ... they 
established that... my wife and I live together 
amicably. I don’t drink spirits, or beat my wife. 
I was never taken to the police station. I don’t 
play the hooligan on the streets, or insult the 
neighbors. ... They took this decision: since 
the spouses are morally stable, and normal con- 
ditions for rearing children have been created 
in the family, we refuse to accept their daugh- 
tere 


Another factor affecting women’s economic 
independence is the problem of housework. 
Though large numbers of women go out to jobs, 
the housework remains to be done—Soviet 
sources reckon on nine hours of it a day for a 
family of three to four.* Who is to do it? In 
many cases, the grandmother; but, if she has 
several offspring, some will have to go without 
her help. The husband? Apparently not. Re- 
cent Soviet studies of leisure pursuits demon- 
strate that the overwhelming bulk of domestic. 
tasks falls on the wife; and, as the working day 
shortens, the time she devotes to housework in- 
creases. Any improvement of this situation 


3 SSSR v tsifrakh v 1963 godu (The USSR in figures, 


1963),. Moscow, “Statistika” Publishing House, 1964, 
p. 148. 

+M. Yanowitch, ‘Soviet patterns of Time Use and 
Concepts of Leisure,” Soviet Studies (Oxford), Vol. 
XV, No. 1, 19638, p. 27 (Soviet source cited). 

5 V. Kostakov and P. Litviakov, ‘“Ispolzovanie trudo- 
vykh resursov v perspektive” (The use of labor re- 
sources in perspective), Planovoe khoziaistvo (Moscow), 
No. 3, 1962, p. 22; also see Yanowitch, op. cit. 

6 Tzvestia, Dec. 20, 1964. 

7 See the Soviet source referred to in note 5. 
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would seem to depend on the provision of better 
shopping, washing, and cleaning facilities. 
There is certainly no intensive drive to get the 
husband to the kitchen sink. 

While such problems remain to be solved sat- 
isfactorily, the attention paid to them illustrates 
the Marxist emphasis on the economic facts of 
family life. The provisions of Soviet law on the 
family should therefore be considered against 
the background described above. 


Marriage and Divorce 


The makers of the Revolution considered that 
their first task in relation to the family was to 
break the power of church and husband. Civil 
marriage was substituted for religious, and di- 
vorce was permitted by mutual consent declared 
at the Registry Office, or upon the application 
of one spouse to the court. The wife was not 
bound to live with her husband, nor to take his 
name, and there was complete separation of 
property. The first two rules still apply. Birth 
alone was declared the basis of family ties, and 
all legal discrimination against illegitimate chil- 
dren was abolished. 

The legal separation of goods proved so un- 
fair to the housebound mother that, in the 1926 
Family Code, it was replaced by community of 
matrimonial property.’ Also, each spouse was 
made liable for maintenance if the other was in 
need and unable to earn—a variation on the 
theme, he (or she) who does not work shall not 
eat. However, the obligation ended a year 
after dissolution of the marriage. The position 
as to property and maintenance remains the 
same today. 

The most striking innovation of the 1926 
legislation was the great relaxation of the re- 
quirements for marriage. Registration was 
made optional, henceforth to be considered 
merely evidence—desirable, but not exclusive— 
of the marital relationship. Precisely the same 
matrimonial rights and obligations flowed from 
a union which was not registered but evidenced 
by “the fact of cohabitation, combined with a 
common household ... manifestation of marital 
relations before third parties . . .” and the 


® Sobranie uzakonenii... RSFSR (hereafter SU 
RSFSR) 1917-18, No. 10, Art. 152; No. 11, Art. 160; 
No. 76-77, Art. 818. Also G. M. Sverdlov, Sovetskoe 
semeinoe pravo (Soviet Family Law) Moscow, Gosi- 
urizdat, 1958, pp. 62-70. 

9 Code of laws on marriage, the family, and guardian- 
ship, SU RSFSR 1926, No. 82, Art. 612. Where pro- 
visions still in force are discussed, reference is to the 
official text of the Code including amendments enacted 
up to Feb. 1, 1961. 
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like.1° At the same time, divorce was removed 
entirely from the courts and could be obtained 
by one party at the Registry Office, which sent 
the other a postcard notifying him or her of the 
end of the marriage. 

The results of these latter changes were un- 
happy. Marriage was compared to taking a 
tram—if you found you had boarded the wrong 
one, you simply got off. The rate of divorce and 
juvenile delinquency rose rapidly. “The family 
has gone with the wind,” wrote one author. 
“They fall apart at the first sign of bad 
weather.” 1 

The 1930’s saw some moves towards the legal 
encouragement of steadfast and responsible re- 
lations. In 1935, parents who failed to super- 
vise children were made liable to be fined for 
their disorderly conduct, or sued for their 
torts.’2 In the latter case they were (and still 
are) solely liable till the child reached fourteen, 
and thereafter jointly with him. In 1936, di- 
vorce was made more expensive and both par- 
ties had to report to the Registry Office.** De 
facto marriage continued until the conditions of 
the war brought forth some drastic amend- 
ments. 


ee main measures of reform were em- 


bodied in a Decree of July 8, 1944, which (to- 
gether with the 1926 Code as amended) remains 
the basis of the present marriage law of the 
USSR.'* Its chief aims were to encourage the 
birth of children and to foster stable marriages 
without at the same time introducing discrimi- 
nation against the unwed mother and her chil- 
dren. So it provided that only registered mar- 
riage would produce the rights and obligations 
of husband and wife—rights, that is, to main- 
tenance if in need, community of property, in- 
clusion in a state tenancy, and inheritance. At 
the same time, the procedure for dissolution of 
marriage was altered; the Registry Office was 
no longer to be the impartial recorder of the 
wishes of the parties. Divorce now entails, 
firstly, an application to the People’s Court and 
payment of a fee of 10 rubles. Notice of pro- 


10 Art. 11. 

11 Demian Bednyi, Vserez i—ne neldolgo _(Serious— 
but brief), quoted by G. M. Sverdlov, Prava grazhdan 
v seme (Citizens’ Family Rights), USSR Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow, 1963, p. 101. 

12 Sobranie Zakonov ... USSR (hereafter SZ USSR) 
1935, No. 30, Art. 252; SU RSFSR 1936, No. 1, Art. 1. 

18 SZ USSR 1936, No. 34, Art. 309. 

14 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta USSR 1944, No. 
37. With its later amendments, it is printed with the 
official text of the code. 


ceedings is next advertised in the press—which 
may take some months. The court then hears 
the parties and witnesses. At this stage it must 
do what it can to reconcile the couple, and only 
if this fails will the case go to a higher court. 
If the latter grants a decree, a fee (from 50 to 
200 rubles) may be exacted, usually from the 
“guilty” party, and must be paid before the 
divorce can be registered. The court’s judgment 
also settles questions of custody, alimony, main- 
tenance, and property. In passing, it may be 
noted that the dissolution of marriage is no 
ground for one party’s eviction from the other’s 
state apartment, so that in many cases divorced 
couples may still have to live together.*® 
Soviet laws have never laid down a list of 
grounds for divorce. This was unnecessary 
when the will of the parties was the deciding 
factor. Since 1944, according to the intent (but 
not the text) of the Decree, mutual consent and, 
a fortiori, the wishes of one spouse, are not suf- 
ficient grounds. The higher tribunal, as well 
as the people’s court, is supposed to strengthen 
the family. To cite some specific cases, decrees 
have been refused where the allegation was that 
the wife did not know how to cook or do the 
washing; where marital lapses have been con- 
doned ; and where the petitioner sought divorce 
on the basis of his own adultery and rejected 
the forgiveness of his wife. On the other hand, 


15 B. Rudden, “Soviet Housing Law,” International 
and Comparative Law Quarterly (London), Vol. 12, 
1963, Part 2, pp. 601-02. 
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infertility has been widely accepted as a reason 
for ending marriage.'® 

There has been some recent Soviet comment 
to the effect that in practice mutual consent is 
sufficient to obtain a divorce and indeed, that 
anyone determined enough can ultimately suc- 
ceed. This assertion seems supported by the 
fact that over 97 percent of all divorce petitions 
heard in the RSFSR are eventually granted.!* 
(The divorce rate is said to be about one in ten 
marriages.'*) The procedure is nonetheless 
slow and cumbersome. The reconciliation stage 
has been described as “‘impracticable, a formal- 
ity, and utterly superfluous.” *° Furthermore, 
the appropriate higher court may be at some 
distance from the matrimonial home, so many 
cases are heard in the absence of witnesses, or 
even of the parties. Finally, there is no efficient 
machinery for collecting fees, which are sup- 
posed to be paid when the divorce is registered. 
To illustrate: ‘In 1947 a 20-year old man, C. 
married M. who was 48. In 1953, on his peti- 
tion, the . . . court dissolved the marriage, ex- 
onerated him from paying a fee, and ordered 
the recovery of 500 [old] rubles from the de- 
fendant. Since M. did not want to marry anyone 
else, to this day she has not paid the fee... .” 2° 


Parents and Children 


The woman herself must observe all the require- 
ments of hygiene during the period of preg- 
nancy, remembering that during those months 
she does not belong to herself, that she is work- 
ing for the collective, that from her own flesh 
and blood she is producing a new unit of la- 
DOT eG a 


Alexandra Kollontai’s words may seem bleak 
beside the cozy glow that surrounds the Western 
mother, but the attitude they express is vital 


16 L,, Kazanak, “Dela o rastorzhenii braka” (Cases on 
dissolution of marriage) Sotsialisticheskaia zakonnost 
(Moscow), No. 7, 1958, p. 36 ff.; M. T. Oridoroga, 
Rastorzhenie braka (Dissolution of Marriage), Moscow, 
Gosiurizdat, 1958; same author, ‘“Osnovaniia rastorzhe- 
niia braka” (Grounds for dissolution of marriage), 
eg gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow) No. 1, 1957, 
yoy De same 

17K. Smolentsev, “Podsudnost del o rastorzhenii 
braka” (Jurisdiction in cases on dissolution of mar- 
riage), Sotsialisticheskaia zakonnost No. 3, 1957, p. 61. 

18 G. M. Sverdlov, “Zakon o razvode i statistika” (The 
divorce law and statistics), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i 
pravo, No. 10, 1964, p. 35. 

19 Smolentsev, op. cit. 

20 L. Kazanak, op. cit., p. 38. 

21 A. Kollantai, Women’s Labor in Economic Develop- 
ment, 1923; translated extract from Schlesinger, op. cit., 
p. 54. 
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to Soviet Russia’s future. The state has an in- 
terest in every child. It is possible, however, 
that an individual woman, faced with the de- 
mands of a “society which is building commu- 
nism,” might prefer to limit her achievement 
in the field of motherhood. In the Marx-versus- 
Malthus conflict, several weapons are employed. 
Contraceptives are not readily available, nor 
even information on contraceptive measures. 
(Interestingly, Jzvestia recently translated 
three stories from the Chinese press on the 
lines of ‘How I had my seminal canals cut and 
tied,” by Chen Yao-Min; there was almost no 
editorial comment, but the apparent expecta- 
tion was that readers would be revolted by this 
very crude Chinese propaganda.?’) 

Abortion was first permitted in 1920 but, be- 
cause of its popularity, was totally banned in 
1936. Almost 20 years later it was legalized if 
performed in hospitals, but otherwise it re- 
mains a crime.”* In contrast to the wide discus- 
sions of the 1930’s, its reintroduction was ef- 
fected in silence. 

The fact that motherhood was considered an 
essential productive activity in the Soviet Un- 
ion implicitly raised the question why it should 
be limited to married women, especially in view 
of the numerical imbalance in the sexes caused 
by the war. The 1944 Decree, therefore, tried 
to achieve two almost incompatible aims: (a) 
to strengthen registered family life; and (b) 
to encourage the career-mother, whether she 
was a wife or not. The first aim was to be at- 
tained by the advantages of registration and 
difficulty of divorce outlined above. The second 
was to be fostered by the payment of state aid: 
to the married woman from the third child on- 
wards; to the single girl from the birth of the 
first. Both, if they have sufficient children, can 
qualify for distinction in the way of medals and 
titles—10 will make one a Mother-Heroine. 


It is repeated endlessly in Soviet literature 
that the extra-marital child is in no worse posi- 
tion than that born in wedlock. In economic 
terms this is not true. The single mother gets 
state payments of 5 rubles a month for her first 
child, 7.5 rubles for two, and 10 for three; there- 
after she has birth grants and smaller monthly 
payments. But if the children have a registered 
father, the court can order him to pay one- 
fourth of his income for the maintenance of one 
child, one-third for two, and one-half for three 
or more children. Even assuming an average 


22 Tzvestia, Sept. 14, 1963. 

28 SU RSFSE 1920, No. 90, Art. 471; SZ USSR 1936, 
No. 34, Art. 309; Vedomosti ... 1955, No. 22, Art. 
425; Criminal Code RSFSR, Art. 116. 
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monthly wage of only 50 rubles, the difference 
in payments is considerable, an inequity not off- 
set by the punctuality of state payments. 

The burning problem of Soviet family law, 
and the heart of the conflict between the law’s 
two aims, is the unmarried father. In the early 
days, when paternity, not wedlock, was the vital 
issue, his name appeared on the birth certifi- 
cate and he was bound to support his children. 
If there was some doubt as to the father, affilia- 
tion orders could be made against several men; 
but this encouraged the girl who found herself 
pregnant to go collecting candidates for patern- 
ity, and was stopped in 1926. Still, the general 
rule of liability of the father remained in force 
until 1944. 


Since the Decree of that year neither the 
single mother nor her children have any claim 
whatever on the money or name of the father. 
This enormous innovation was supposed to 
make motherhood available to the spinster on 
the same terms as any other job. Its most im- 
portant object was, of course, to promote regis- 
tration and to curb the easy girl. In fact, it has 
had two quite different results. It stimulates the 
casually promiscuous male, by relieving him of 
any risk; and it encourages the prudence of 
the long-term lover, who settles down with a 
woman and raises a family—but avoids regis- 
tering the union, just in case. The papers fre- 
quently feature affecting scenes such as this 
one between Nikolai and Rita. “It was like a 
blow from round a corner, unexpected, knock- 
ing her off her feet. ... I don’t want to live with 
you any longer, I’ll give no money for the child. 
And just try to prove he’s mine. We’re not 
registered. .. .” 4 


The delay and expense of divorce interacts 
with this situation to produce many cases where 
a registered marriage has broken up, without 
divorce, and one or both of the spouses have 
formed an apparently stable, but unregistered, 
union. The woman and children of the new 
family live always in uncertainty. The courts 
have responded to this problem by extending 
the application of Article 42 (3) of the Family 
Code, which imposes the duty of maintenance 
on persons who have taken in children with the 
intention of bringing them up. This practice has 
received the blessing of the highest court, but 
of course it catches only the conscientious 
father, while the casual progenitor goes scot- 
free.”> Undoubtedly, the new law will deal with 
this. 


24 Pravda, Aug. 19, 1963. 
25 See case of Antipina, Biulleten Verkhovnovo Suda 
SSSR, No. 1, 1961, pp. 7-9. 


The birth certificate is also ripe for amend- 
ment. As the Head of the Secretariat of the 
USSR Supreme Court’s Permanent Commission 
wrote in April, 1963: ‘Many mothers and 
fathers write to us about the extremely un- 
pleasant position which arises when, in the 
child’s birth certificate, instead of particulars 
about the father, there is a dash.2* Probably 
the new law will introduce a short form, giving 
no parental details, for all births. Such a certifi- 
cate has been used in England for some years. 


The Future 


Apart from the probable amendments men- 
tioned in the last two paragraphs, Soviet jurists 
do not offer much enlightment on the specific 
reforms that might be expected in the new 
law,?’ so one must conjecture in general terms. 
Let it be assumed that, in the near future, the 
party program is fulfilled. Women will be in 
complete economic equality with men, and a 
network of state child-care institutions will en- 
sure that their independence is real. It seems 
that the official policy will be to destroy the 
family as a unit of consumption and education, 
but to foster it as a sexual union. The leading 
Soviet jurist in this field, in a book published 
in 1963, pours scorn on the family as “its own 
sort of fortress, fenced off from society.” He 
envisages the widespread use of communal eat- 
ing arrangements, with the children being fed 
at school, and states: “With the further prog- 
ress forward on the path of Communist con- 
struction, the family will more and more lose 
its significance as a cell of upbringing separated 
from society.” 8 


If this occurs, the following questions will 
have to be answered: 


(1) If there is complete economic equality, 
will sex and companionship be enough to keep 
a marriage steady? On the financial side, does 


267. Babukhin and Yu. Korolev, ‘“Predlozheniia tru- 
diashchikhsia k zakonu o brake i seme” (Workers’ pro- 
posals on the law of marriage and the family), So- 
vetskaia yustitsiia (Moscow), No. 7, 1963, p. 4. 

27 See, e.g., S. Kurylev, “V interesakh semi’ (In the 
interests of the family), Jzvestia, May 22, 1958; A. M. 
Riadov, Lichnye i imushchestvennye otnoshenia mezhdu 
roditeliami i detmi (Personal and property relations 
between parents and children), Voronezh University 
Press, 1961; O. P. Kolchinaia, “Birth of a New Law,” 
Trud (Moscow), Feb. 16, 1964, translated in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. XVI, No. 11, p. 10. 

28 G. M. Sverdlov, op. cit., pp. 12, 15. In an earlier 
work, he stood up for “strengthening the family’: see 
Sovetskoe zakonodatelstvo o brake i seme (Soviet Legis- 
lation on marriage and the family), Gosiurizdat, Mos- 
cow, 1961. 


the wife’s dependence play any part in helping 
couples to overcome marital difficulties? And, 
on the psychological level, will men and women 
be happy to discard their roles of protector and 
protected? 

(2) Will women be emotionally content with 
earning a wage and bearing children, without 
having a hand in their rearing? Does the latter 
not fulfill maternal needs in addition to the 
purely physiological satisfaction of producing 
offspring ? 

(3) Will it be possible to maintain state sup- 
port and protection of the single mother and 
child without thereby weakening the registered 
marriage? 

(4) How will children be affected by com- 
munal upbringing? 

It is perfectly possible that reasonable an- 
Sswers will be offered to these questions. The 
important point, however, is that the problems 
cannot be studied objectively. To do so it would 
be necessary to investigate, administer tests, 
keep case-histories, probe motives that may lie 
below the level of reason, in short to carry out 
a scheme of sociological and psychoanalytical 
research uninhibited by ideological precepts. 
But Soviet man is held to be responsible, ra- 
tional, and perfectible.2? How many times have 
Soviet writers blamed juvenile crime on indul- 
gent parents without realizing, apparently, that 
they are simply pushing the problem one stage 
back? A recent work entitled Marzxism-Lenin- 
ism on Marriage and the Family described the 
report by Dr. Alfred Kinsey (‘that zealous 
apologist of imperialism’) on the sexual be- 
havior of women as skandalnaia.*° It should be 
possible for a Soviet scientist to prove, instead 
of merely assuming, that human behavior is not 
to some degree determined by unconscious 
forces. But any such study in Russia would 
look like the thin end of the Trojan horse. 

This leads to a more general observation 
about the regime’s attitude toward the family. 
It is the writer’s impression (based on the 
scantiest of evidence) that sexual life in Russia 
is less complex, more secure, even more whole- 
some than that found in several capitalist coun- 
tries.** Certainly, homosexuality seems no great 
problem, and there is nothing of Playboy’s pru- 
rience. Two factors, however, may indicate the 


29 See R. A. Bauer, The New Man in Soviet Psy- 


chology, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1952, passim. 

30 A. G. Kharchev, Marksism-Leninism o brake i seme, 
Moscow, Soviet Science Publishing House, 1959, p. 4. 

31 Some confirmation is provided by R. A. Bauer, Alex 
Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckhohn, How the Soviet System 
Works, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1956, p. 136. 
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contrary. One is rape. This has recently been 
made punishable by death if committed in a 
group, or on a minor, or with injuries, or by a 
dangerous recidivist.*2 At the same time, the 
courts are broadening the definition to include 
other sexual violations, to remove the consent 
of the minor as a defense, and to make group 
rape cover cases where one man has accomplices 
who do not perform the act.** Furthermore, 
the reports of trials in the Soviet press are de- 
picted in colors so vivid that one has the impres- 
sion that the reader is being invited to enjoy his 
indignation; to join, in David Riesman’s phrase, 
those moral sadists whose own impulses -are 
their first victims.** 

The other factor is the official advice offered 
on sexual matters—advice so superficial as to 
be quite inept. Typically, the theoreticians use 
the word amoral (amoralnyi) to describe con- 
duct which they clearly regard as immoral. An 
Izvestia article, for instance, recounts some 
cases of adolescent licentiousness. The young- 
sters defend their behavior by quoting the early 
feminists and say, “The concept of the family is 
reactionary ... the old church morality has col- 
lapsed and nothing has risen in its place.” To 
this dilemma all /zvestia’s writer has to offer is 
(a) a quotation from Marx (“I am in love from 
head to foot’’) ; (b) a comparison between Fel- 
lini’s La Dolce Vita and the Russian film, Bal- 
lad of a Soldier; and (c) the remarks, “Yes, the 
church doesn’t damn you, and the laws don’t 
punish you; but why, after the ‘happy mo- 
ments’ does man almost always feel something 
like a melancholy hangover? Why does an 
‘after-taste’ still remain in his soul?” *° 


It is not surprising, then, that the proposals 
for the new law should confine themselves to 
obvious abuses—the bachelor father, the tell- 
tale certificate, and the slow divorce. The other 
factors presented here—economic inequality of 
the sexes, the psychological problems which 
may remain after equality has been achieved, 
and the ineptitude of sexual instruction—all 
combine to produce grave problems. The fol- 
lowing prediction is offered as to the solution 
which will be adopted to cope with these prob- 
lems. 


Individual, State and Community 


Leaving aside purely determinist views of 
human nature—as, in practice, any state must 
—it can be seen that in all societies there are 
three areas of decision. In the last analysis, all 
choices are personal; but, within that field a 
great number will be affected by community 
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pressures, by a desire not to attract the adverse 
attention of the group. A smaller number will 
be controlled by legal rules, backed up by some 
external sanction (such as a fine or imprison- 
ment) which may co-exist with, but is logically 
distinct from, social disapproval. A diagram 
may make the point clearer. 


Individual 
decision 


aa 
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The area of decision governed by social con- 
sideration (the triangle ABE) may be small or 
large in relation to any given circle of decisions. 
The proportions will depend on the age of the 
society, its history, traditions, caste-structure, 
and so on. By contrast, in the interests of effi- 
ciency, the area of decision governed by state 
regulation (the triangle CDE) should be as 
small as possible. Many state rules will support, 
and be reinforced by, social attitudes; triangle 
ACE should, therefore, represent the area of 
greatest conformity to a given pattern of be- 
havior. However, it is not necessarily in the 
best interests of the state to include therein all 
desirable actions. Some are better left in tri- 
angle ABC, since social responses are prompt, 
spontaneous, inarticulate, but effective. 

To illustrate with a Soviet example, in 1959 
one Sergeiev proposed to a girl. She accepted, 
and they went to the Registry Office to give no- 
tice of the wedding. Impressed by this, the girl 


32 Biulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR No. 3, 1962, 
p. 15; No. 3, 1964, p. 18. 

83 See case of Malyi, ibid., No. 3, 1964, p. 82 (sodomy 
on a three-year-old girl) ; case of Sidorenko, Biulleten 
Verkhovnovo Suda RSFSR, No. 3, 1962, p. 16 (consent 
of nine-year-old); case of Shishkin and Ivanov, ibid., 
No. 10, 1962, p. 13 (“group” rape). 

34 Literaturnaia gazeta, Aug. 17, 1963; Komsomol- 
skaia pravda, April 17, 1963. 

35 Tzvestia, Jan. 28, 1962. 


yielded to ardor, a child was conceived, and her 
lover then refused to go through with the cere- 
mony. He was convicted of rape by deceit, but 
the RSFSR Supreme Court College for Criminal 
Cases set the verdict aside, saying, “‘Sergeiev’s 
act, as contrary to morals, may be judged by the 
community and the appropriate measure of in- 
fluence applied.”’ ** 

In all modern societies lines AB-BE are sub- 
ject to endless change, as the mood of a com- 
munity alters; one has only to think of the 
decrees of fashion to see an everyday example. 
But usually, the perimeter of state-controlled 
decision is clearly marked; laws are public and 
precise. Russia has long been a country whose 
rulers use the law to make men “good.” It 
seems, however, that the latest approach to the 
family will be based on a new method. The line 
AC will be deliberately blurred. Thus large 
areas of personal decision, especially on moral 
matters, will be regulated by quasi-legal means. 
Judges are already directed to report instances 
of parental neglect to the couples’ workmates 
and neighbors. Comrades’ Courts have been 
trying divorce and custody cases—without ju- 
risdiction at the moment, but what a perfect set- 
ting they would provide for the reconciliation 
scene. In state apartment blocks the house com- 
mittee, and in private residental areas the 
street committee, are designed to focus public 
attention on personal affairs. The volunteer 
militia keeps a check on rowdy children, while 
house-and-family detachments call at people’s 
homes to see if they are observing the socialist 
way of life. Some sort of ‘Marriage and Moth- 
erhood Council” seems just around the corner. 

The process of fostering the family spirit will 
thus be two-fold. On the one hand, near-legal 
forms and institutions will be employed to im- 
pose standards—say of dress, diet, or belief— 
that are usually not the law’s business. On the 
other, public opinion wil be focussed on the in- 
fringement of legal rules until (transmuting, 
as the Marxists have it, quantity into quality) 
such opinion itself becomes a state sanction. To 
cite an example, there is a criminal penalty for 
malicious failure to pay maintenance. But in- 
stead of prosecuting a recent offender, 


.. . the procurator of Vygonichskii raion of 
Brianski oblast put the question of Cherkasov’s 
behavior up for discussion at a meeting of the 
inhabitants of the village of Uta. More than 
200 came... those present requested Cherkasov 


36 Sovetskaia yustitstia, No. 8, 1959, pp. 93-4. 


Love Me, Love My Neighbors 


Marriages often disintegrate because of 
family arguments and conflicts with no valid 
basis. Statistics show that in a large pro- 
portion of unsuccessful marriages it is the 
husband who is at fault (in almost half 
the cases, because of drunkenness). What 
is needed here is the intervention of people 
who are well acquainted with the quarreling 
parties and who wish to preserve the family 
concerned, prevent its disintegration—in 
some cases, even the intervention of com- 
rades’ courts.... 

Ma. ciage and the family, because of their 
social content, cannot be the personal, pri- 
vate affair of the married couple. Under 
the protection of the state and society, 
these institutions themselves play a vital 
part in the development of society, and 
they must conform to public morality and 
the state legal order.... 


—From ‘‘The Integration of Morality and Law in Mar- 
ital and Family Relations,’’ by Yu. A. Korolev, 
Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), No. 11, 1963. 


to find himself a job at once and pay the main- 
tenance regularly.** 


A final quotation from the Soviet press epit- 
omizes the trend that has been in evidence. 
Emphasis has been added to call attention to the 
deliberate, and revealing, confusion of terms 
used. The subject of discussion is a certain 
Ozhederov who had ill-treated relatives, despite 
a judgment in their favor: 


He is not afraid of the court, but he fears the 
eyes of his neighbors, he fears people who have 
a right to the strictest measures of punishment, 
such as are found in no article of a code—the 
right to surround a man with public contempt. 
What the code calls a civil case—these people 
call a crime against our Soviet morals.** 


87S. Nikiforov and A. Merkulova, “Okhrana prav 


zhenshchin i detei,’’ Sotsialisticheskaia zakonnost, No. 
12, 1960, p. 36. 

38 Literaturnaia gazeta, April 12, 1956, quoted in 
Kharchevy, op. cit., p. 36. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA: 


The Communist World: 


Parallels and Contrasts 


Legal Institutions 


By Gene T. Hsiao 


ustice is an essential element of law, but law 
is not the equivalent of justice. They are inter- 
related but by no means identical. Within the 
framework of Chinese Communist legality, jus- 
tice is mostly administered without formal court 
trials, and the role of the judiciary proper is 
secondary to that of administrative authorities. 
Underlying this phenomenon is the Marxist idea 
that judicial functions must be gradually trans- 
ferred to social organizations so that society can 
run itself in the future without the need for a 
state. Thus, a dual scheme has been established 
whereby administrative sanctions are applied to 
ordinary offenses and legal penalties are re- 
served for crimes considered highly dangerous 
to the state. 
In consequence, the state’s legal system oper- 
ates through two parallel channels. First, 


Currently with the University of California, 
Mr. Hsiao is an Assistant Specialist in the In- 
stitute of International Studies and a member 
of the University’s Comparative Study of Com- 
munist Societies Project. He has published sev- 
eral articles in Chinese journals. 
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there is the constitutional judicial hierarchy 
consisting of the Supreme People’s Court in 
Peking, high courts in provinces, intermediate 
courts in special districts, and primary courts 
in counties (hsien). Political control over this 
court system is assured by three devices: party 
organizations function in the courts at all levels 
and manipulate judicial decisions through their 
members; court presidents at each level are 
elected by and responsible to the people’s con- 
gress at the same level; and finally, the Procura- 
tor-General, who is an appointee of the National 
People’s Congress, and the local procurators ap- 
pointed by him have considerable power over 
judicial decisions by virtue of their right to 
protest objectionable judgments. Thus, no in- 
stitutional foundation exists for an independent 
judiciary.’ 

Secondly, paralleling the courts, there is a 
host of institutions exercising quasi-judicial 
and disciplinary powers, such as comrade trial 


1 See Organic Laws of the People’s Courts and the 
People’s Procuracy of the People’s Republic of China, 
September 28, 1954. ~ 


committees, people’s mediation committees, and 
party-organized mass meetings. The main func- 
tions of these bodies are to settle civil disputes 
among individuals and to punish those who com- 
mit minor offenses or violate socialist discipline. 
In his 1957 “rectification movement report,” 
Party Secretary Teng Hsiao-p’ing made it clear 
that political opponents and felons are subject 
to criminal punishment, while those who ‘“‘never 
commit major crimes but often commit petty 
offenses” are to be handled by social organiza- 
tions in order to reduce the burden of the courts 
and assure “the order of production and so- 
ciety.’ In other words, law in Communist China 
is to be applied primarily for two purposes: to 
punish the enemies of the state and to secure 
stability for the development of the national 
economy. 

The present article deals with three repre- 
sentative areas of the Chinese Communist legal 
system. The first is the system of ownership, 
which is built upon a trichotomous foundation 
with collective ownership serving as an interme- 
diate between state and individual ownership. 
Because of the ambiguous legal status of collec- 
tive ownership and its highly flexible role, plots 
retained by peasants were still made objects of 
private transaction as late as 1963. And because 
of the existence of capitalist ownership as a 
special form of individual ownership, “under- 
ground factories” remained in operation in 
1964. Both these peculiarities are indicative of 
the difference that exists between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union in the area of prop- 
erty law and the crimes resulting therefrom. 

Next, the institution of economic contracts 
operates through a two-way process to build 
and execute the state economic plan. In accord- 
ance with the system of ownership, commodities 
are divided into three categories, with the result 
that contracts of supply and purchase are also 
made in three different forms. Collective or- 
ganizations are used as an intermediate force 
to minimize conflicts between the state and the 
individual. 

Thirdly, the basic means of social control 
under the Peking regime is not law, but the 
police or the public security force. Police con- 
trol applies to the population in general, and 
violations are subject to two basic types of pun- 
ishment: one administratively imposed, mainly 
in the form of corrective labor, the other legal, 
i.e., decided by the courts. Since the regime re- 
jects most traditional legal doctrines such as 
“the presumption of innocence,” court trials are 
largely a matter of formality. Official statistics 
show that up to 1956 there were only about 2100 
practicing lawyers (paid by the state) for a 
population of 600 millions, with 670 legal coun- 


selling offices to serve a country of 1972 counties 
and 171 cities.2. Besides, no concrete codes of 
trial procedure have been enacted by the regime. 
Hence, it is safe to say that Communist China’s 
counterrevolutionary law is merely an extension 
of police control directed principally against the 
state’s enemies. With all its ambiguity and 
vagueness, this law possesses the character of 
a universal penal code and affords the state 
maximum flexibility for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing its political opponents and thus furthering 
party policies. Corrective labor is an inter- 
mediate penalty applied to those who breach 
social order but not seriously enough to incur 
criminal] liability—such as vagrants, parasites, 
hooligans, minor counterrevolutionaries, and 
“anti-socialist reactionaries.” 


The System of Ownership 


Marxist philosophy regards private property 
as the prime source of all social evils and de- 
mands its total abolition as the first and fore- 
most task of the Communist revolution. In 
China this was achieved through a complex 
process, and a new system was established to re- 
place the old. Since this system is at the founda- 
tion of the regime’s legal and economic order, 
an analysis of its content is in the interest of 
understanding other Chinese Communist legal 
institutions. 


General Concept.—Both Soviet and Chinese 
lawyers have viewed ownership as a permanent 
institution of human society. The basis of this 
attitude is Marx’s statement in his introduction 
to the Critique of Political Economy: “There 
can be no such a thing as production, nor, con- 
sequently, society, where property does not exist 
in any form.” 

The 1954 Constitution of the Chinese People’s 
Republic (Art. 5) prescribes four forms of 
ownership: state (all the people), collective 
(cooperative), individual, and capitalist. The 
first two forms have their counterparts in So- 
viet legislation. The third form, “ownership by 
individual toilers,” is different from the private 
ownership prescribed in the 1922 Civil Code of 
the RSFSR (Sec. 52), but resembles the per- 
sonal ownership referred to in the Stalin Con- 
stitution (Art. 10) and subsequent Soviet civil 


2Fukien Jih-pao, January 15, 1957, p. 4. Figures 


cited for population and administrative subdivisions 
are based on Chinese official statistics for 1957. 
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legislation. Presumably the Chinese used the 
word “individual” to contrast with capitalist 
ownership, and the Soviets adopted the term 
“personal” to distinguish between private 
ownership of the means of production (as in the 
1922 Civil Code) and personal ownership of the 
means of subsistence.* The distinction between 
these two categories of property has been of- 
fered by Soviet jurists as a permanent guiding 
principle of their property law, and the Chinese 
have basically followed this principle. However, 
in doing so, Chinese legal theorists have intro- 
duced the qualification that in defining a specific 
thing as a means either of subsistence or of 
production, one must not rely on abstract con- 
cept, but instead should concretely analyze the 
purpose of the owner and the manner in which 
the thing is used. As a Chinese Communist 
writer pointed out, charcoal for example is a 
means of subsistence when used in a family for 
cooking, but becomes a means of production 
when used in a power station to generate elec- 
tricity.* In essence, this classification of prop- 
erty is a matter of economic policy, rather than 
of operative legal principle. 


State vs Capitalist Ownership.—Taking posses- 
sion of the means of production in the name of 
society was declared by Engels to be the last in- 
dependent act of the state. Thus, following the 
1917 Revolution, the Bolsheviks imposed whole- 
sale confiscation on capitalist industry and com- 
merce in anticipation of the withering away of 
the state. The Chinese Communists, on: the 
other hand, were mindful of the Soviet experi- 
ence during the ensuing periods of War Com- 
munism and the New Economic Policy, and— 
accepting Lenin’s warning that communism 
could not be built by “the hands of pure Com- 
munists without the assistance of bourgeois ex- 
perts” °—they adopted a relatively mild course 
of action towards the capitalist sector. The 
Common Program of 1949 gave the state sector 
the leading position in the national economy 
(Art. 26) but at the same time granted state 
protection to the economic interests and private 
property of the national bourgeoisie (Art. 3). 
Similarly, the 1954 Constitution reaffirmed 
priority for the development of the state sector 


3 For an evaluation of the Soviet doctrine of personal 
ownership, see Vladimir Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Law School, 1948, 
Vol. I, pp. 565-69. 

4 See Ch’en Hsiao’s article in Kung-jen Jih-pao (Pe- 
pee? August 9, 1961, p. 3. 

. I. Lenin, The Period of War Communism, New 
York: International Publishers, no date, p. 36. 
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(Art. 6) while extending protection to the capi- 
talist sector according to law (Art. 10). Poli- 
tically, these concessions to the national bour- 
geoisie suited the purposes of the regime’s 
“united front” policy, and economically they 
furthered the development of state capitalism. 

But, within the Leninist scheme, law is poli- 
tics. So, while the Common Program mentioned 
nothing concrete about the scope of state owner- 
ship, and while the constitutional provisions of 
1954 limited state property to “mineral re- 
sources, water, as well as forests, undeveloped 
land, and other resources which the state owns 
by law” (Art. 6), a threefold policy of “utiliza- 
tion, restriction, and transformation” was car- 
ried out to _ socialize capitalist property. 
Through the enforcement of price regulation 
and labor law, control of bank credits, and a 
sequence of mass campaigns in which taxes 
were collected from private business owners on 
a retroactive basis, the regime succeeded in 
socializing capitalist industry and commerce by 
early 1956. A State Council regulation of Feb- 
ruary 8 of that year granted expropriated capi- 
talists the right to receive ‘‘fixed dividends” at 
an annual rate of one to six percent (later 
changed to one to five percent by a State Coun- 
cil decree of July 28, 1956) on the basis of 
their original capital investment for a period 
of seven years (1956-1962). Largely for po- 
litical reasons, this period was extended to 
1965 by the Second National People’s Congress 
in 1962. 

With the elimination of capitalist industry 
and commerce, the state now owns all major 
means of production with the exception of 
peasants’ land, which, in contrast to the Soviet 
Union, was first owned by individual peasants 
and now by the collective. 

Imitating a provision in the Soviet law of 
August 7, 1932, the Chinese fundamental law 
of 1954 made public property “‘sacred and in- 
violable” (Art. 101). The same Soviet law laid 
down the death penalty for the rather broad 
and indefinite crime of “pillage” of socialist 
public property. Although this harsh provis- 
ion subsequently underwent modifications, an 
all-union statute of May 1961 reimposed capi- 
tal punishment for theft of public property in 
“especially large amounts.” On the Chinese 
side, penalties for theft of state property have 
been prescribed in a number of separate laws. 
The Statute on the Punishment of Counter- 
revolutionaries (February 21, 1951) imposed 
the death penalty for robbery and destruction 
of important properties, both public and private 
(Art. 9). (The inclusion of private property 
was, of course due to the continued existence 
of capitalist ownership at that time.) A gov- 


ernment decree of March 11, 1952, issued in 
connection with the “five-anti’”’ movement,* also 
imposed the dealth penalty for “grand theft” 
of state property and state economic informa- 
tion. The subsequent Statute on the Punish- 
ment of Corruption (April 21, 1952) was 
somewhat broader in application, prescribing 
the death penalty for aggravated cases of theft 
of state property by government, state enter- 
prise, and school employees through embezzle- 
ment, stealing, fraud, misappropriation, or 
other mean (Arts. 2, 3). The same statute is 
also applicable to ‘workers of social groups” 
and “non-state employees” (Arts. 8, 15). Thus 
it has virtually the same characteristics as the 
corresponding Soviet legislation, except that 
it does not expressly extend protection to col- 
lective property. Technically, however, this is 
a very significant difference and therefore en- 
tails further discussion. 


Collective vs. Individual Ownership.—The 
Soviet statute of 1932 created an impor- 
tant concept of ownership by including both 
state and collective property in the single cate- 
gory of socialist public property (see pream- 
ble and Art. 2), thus placing collective owner- 
ship on an equal footing with state ownership. 
This concept, which had not appeared in the 
1922 Civil Code, was further developed in the 
Stalin Constitution and reaffirmed in the 1961 
Fundamental Principles of Civil Legislation of 
the USSR. As indicated above, the Chinese 
Constitution of 1954 also used the term “‘public 
property,” but nowhere has Chinese legislation 
defined what this property consists of. The two 
basic statutes (March 17 and June 30, 1956) 
establishing the agricultural producers’ coop- 
eratives called for “due sanctions” and com- 
pensation in ordinary cases of theft or des- 
truction of cooperative property, with judicial 
action to be taken only in aggravated cases; 
however, there is no statute specifying the pen- 
alties to be imposed for such acts in judicial 
proceedings. 

In practice, severe penalties, including the 
death sentence,’ were inflicted upon major 
violators of cooperative property during the 
agricultural collectivization drive, but such 


6 The “five-anti’” movement was, in effect, a mass 
purge of the Chinese business and industrial bour- 
geoisie carried out on the pretext of stamping out the 
five “poisons”—bribery, tax evasion, fraud, theft of 
government property, and theft of state economic 

7E.g., see Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking)—henceforth 
cited as JMJ P—Dec. 15, 1954, p. 3. 


punishment was imposed on the ground of 
counterrevolutionary crimes rather than of 
property offenses. A joint decree of the Su- 
preme People’s Court and the Ministry of 
Justice (October 15, 1955) urged law enforce- 
ment agencies to ‘“‘deal blows to counterrevolu- 
tionaries” in order to safeguard the collectivi- 
zation movement. However, the decree did 
not raise collective property to the level of 
state ownership. 

The inauguration of the people’s communes 
in 1958 raised the question of whether or not 
commune ownership was a form of state owner- 
ship. A party resolution of December 10, 1958, 
declared that commune ownership, although 
having elements of state ownership, would re- 
main a form of collective ownership pending 
transition to state ownership. Then, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1959, the party gave the communes 
an ownership system based on the three-level 
communal structure—i.e., the commune, the 
production brigade, and the production team. 
This is known as “three-level ownership” with 
each level possessing a given amount of collec- 
tive property. Land was first owned by the 
production brigade, and later by the produc- 
tion team.’ Finally, an authoritative pro- 
nouncement published in October 1961 declared 
collective ownership to be a form of “owner- 
ship by all the people,” i.e., of state ownership 
or socialist public ownership.°® 

By implication, this invests collective owner- 
ship with the same protection given to state 
ownership in the area of criminal law. In 
civil law relations, on the other hand, differ- 
ences remain. Like state ownership, collective 
ownership is based on socialization of the means 
of production and their operation by collective 
labor, and members of the collective are not 
co-owners of its property. But collective prop- 
erty differs from state property in that its 
transfer involves alienation of ownership. Fur- 
thermore, transfers of goods from one state en- 
terprise to another are effected by allocation 
in the form of either an administrative order 
or a planned contract, whereas between a state 
enterprise and a collective, or between two col- 
lectives, such transfers can only be made in 
the form of “commodity exchange,” 12.e., by 
contract. Soviet civil legislation provides that 


8 Wang Shu-wen and associate, “A Study of the sys- 
tem of Three-Level Ownership With the Production 
Brigade as Its Foundation in the Rural People’s Com- 
mune,” Cheng-fa Yen-chiu (Peking), No. 1, 1961, pp. 
29-32; Kuang-ming Jih-pao (Peking)—henceforth 
cited as KMJ P—Aug. 6, 1962, p. 4. 

9 Kuan Ta-t’ung, “On the Relationship of State Own- 
ership to Collective Ownership,” JMJP, Oct. 24, 1961, 
Dakhe 
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a penalty based on the claims of creditors may 
not be applied to the fixed assets of collective 
organizations. In the Chinese case, the collec- 
tive is also a juristic person and therefore can 
be sued; however, in the absence of a statutory 
law regulating these matters, its capacity to 
assume such a property liability is not at all 
clear. 

The predominance of state and collective 
ownership of the means of production leads to 
the question: what is left for the individual 
to own? Art. 11 of the 1954 Constitution de- 
clares: “The state protects the right of citi- 
zens to possess lawfully-earned income, savings, 
houses, and the means of subsistence.” 

The continued existence of individual owner- 
ship in handicraft industry is considered a 
temporary phenomenon of the transition period. 
In reality, however, the wide variety of handi- 
craft products has made it impossible for the 
regime to convert the entire industry to state 
or collective ownership and thus bring it under 
direct state planning. Consequently, the re- 
gime’s present policy for this sector of industry 
calls for the “co-existence” of state, collective, 
and individual ownership, with collective own- 
ership as the principal form.?° 


The Institution of Economic 
Contracts 


Socialization of the means of production is 
based on the need for a planned economy. How- 
ever, the economic plan is not self-executing: 
its successful implementation requires an in- 
strument to translate its general principles 
into specific terms. This role is filled by the 
“economic contract,’ by which is meant the 
type of contract directly applied to implement 
the national economic plan. As a matter of 
practice, at least one of the parties to such con- 
tracts is a socialist organization. A contract 
between two individuals is accordingly not in 
this category. 


Freedom of Contract.—In contract law, two 
elements are generally considered indispensable. 
The first is the existence of mutual agreement 
in the formation of a contract, and the second, 
the availability of a legal remedy in case of a 
breach or non-performance. 


10“Qn the System of Ownership in Handicraft In- 
dustry and Its Production, Supply and Marketing,” 
ibid., March 2, 1962, p. 1. 
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Both Chinese and Soviet lawyers have ac- 
cepted this general definition as the basic ap- 
proach to the law of contract. However, this 
does not mean that they follow the general 
contract rules familiar to non-Communist law- 
ers. In Communist practice, the supremacy 
of plan over contract has seriously impaired 
the original nature of contract as an agree- 
ment between two free wills. On the ideo- 
logical plane, the question boils down to what 
is meant by “freedom.” In his Anti-Dihring, 
Engels asserted that “freedom is the apprecia- 
tion of necessity.” Soviet jurist Andrei Vy- 
shinski once explained it by drawing an anal- 
ogy with the freedom of members of an orches- 
tra to play so long as they follow the directions 
of the orchestra leader. 

Somewhat in accord with this interpreta- 
tion, Mao, in his Correct Handling of Contra- 
dictions Among the People, defined freedom as 
a contradictory aspect of the unified Whole. 
Like “democracy,” he said, freedom is not an 
end of the state, but a means to serve the in- 
terest of the economic base. Freedom can 
exist only under a centralized leadership; as 
a dialectical concept, it has its counterpart in 
organization: the people are “free” so long as 
they are organized under the leadership of the 
party." Organization in turn demands disci- 
pline, which, in the Chinese socialist context, 
is defined as the embodiment of agreements, 
rules and systems established on the basis of 
collectivism and Communist ethics to guide the 
activities and conduct of individuals, enter- 
prises, social groups, and government agen- 
cies in their community life. As such, socialist 
discipline is the antithesis of freedom, and its 
observance by the individual is a precondition 
of his freedom.'2 Observance of the state’s 
economic plans is an essential part of socialist 
discipline. Contracts must therefore conform 
to the state plan, and the parties are free to 
negotiate terms only within the limits set by 
it. Thus, “freedom of contract’ in Chinese 
Communist law is to be understood solely in 
the sense of state-guided or state-organized 
freedom. 


The Role of Contracts.—Theoretically, the 
function of contracts under the system of own- 
ership described above is threefold: (1) to 
carry out the national economic plan; (2) to 


11Ch’i Tso-wen, “On Organization and Freedom,” 
ibid., Dec. 6, 1958, p. 7. 

12 Hou Yung, “Socialist Discipline and Individual 
Freedom,” ibid., Nov. 19, 1957, p. 7. 


promote the socialist transformation of the 
capitalist and private sectors of the economy; 
and (3) to provide a means of effecting per- 
sonal property transactions between individual 
citizens. Actually, the socialization of private 
property has progressively reduced the role of 
contracts between individuals to insignificant 
proportions. On the other hand, the application 
of contracts in the domain of national economic 
life is practically a state function entailing the 
regulation of business relationships in the so- 
cialist sector of the economy as well as the 
extension of state control over the activity 
of the non-socialist sector. The essentials of 
two of the most important types of economic 
contracts are as follows: 


The first type is the “contract or order” (yu- 
kou ho-t’ung), which has a dual role. On the 
one hand, it is an agreement between socialist 
organizations (or, prior to 1956, between so- 
cialist organizations and individuals) for the 
purchase of future goods; on the other hand, 
it serves simultaneously as a means of collect- 
ing data required for putting together the na- 
tional economic plan. The following illustrates 
this twofold function: 

The All-China Federation of Cooperatives, 
on March 20, 1951, issued a regulation con- 
cerning the purchase of cotton from peasants. 
At the highest level, general agreements were 
concluded between the federation and the ap- 
propriate central economic ministries. On the 
basis of these agreements, order contracts were 
signed between the cooperative organizations 
and their government counterparts at each suc- 
cessively lower level. The cooperatives at each 
of these levels had their own specific respon- 
sibilities: those at the regional and provincial 
levels were to organize, supervise, and inspect 
the purchase of cotton; those at the special- 
district and hsien levels were to handle trans- 
port, specification, quality, weight, processing, 
storage, delivery, payment and goods supplied 
to peasants in exchange for cotton; and those 
at the primary level were to make contracts 
directly with the peasant producers, to work 
out the actual delivery procedure, to check the 
conditions and techniques of planting, and to 
help prevent insect damages in order to as- 
sure performance. 

At the same time, moving upward from the 
bottom, the cooperative organizations at each 
level had reporting responsibilities. The pri- 
mary cooperatives had the duty to report every 
ten days to the hsien cooperatives on the mak- 
ing, specific terms, and execution of contracts 
with cotton producers. The hsien cooperatives 
were to inform the appropriate local govern- 
ment officers as well as the provincial coop- 


erative organizations on a semi-monthly basis, 
and the latter in turn were to make monthly 
reports to the regional cooperatives and the 
central federation. In addition, the lower-level 
cooperatives were required to report sample 
data, whenever available, to the higher co- 
operative organizations, with copies of their 
reports also going directly to the federation. 
Thus, in contrast to the Soviet contract of de- 
livery, which is primarily used to execute the 
state plan, the Chinese contract of order ap- 
pears to have an additional function in gather- 
ing data for national economic planning. 


iN ieee important type of economic con- 


tract employed in Communist China is the 
“contract of supply and purchase” (known by 
varying Chinese terms). In substance, it is 
a bilateral contract both parties to which are 
promisors as well as promisees. This kind 
of contract was officially approved by a party 
resolution of December 16, 1953, as a means 
of promoting agricultural collectivization. 
Through such contracts, authorized state agen- 
cies were to supply agricultural units with 
farm implements, fertilizers, and other means 
of production and subsistence in exchange for 
the latter’s products. Conceived as an agree- 
ment for “product exchange,’ this kind of 
contract differs from the contract of order in 
that it is used primarily in the acquisition 
of products which are not in the category of 
“planned purchase” by the state (food, cot- 
ton, etc.). Furthermore, whereas a contract 
of order obligates the state to make an ad- 
vance payment to the producers for the delivery 
of technical crops and major commodities, un- 
der a contract of supply and purchase the state 
merely supplies the producers with specified 
means of production and subsistence in ex- 
change for certain commodities. However, both 
types of contract have one thing in common: 
they both provide the state with a means of 
exercising control over the plans of individual 
producers with respect to the acreage to be 
devoted to a specific crop, the quantity and 
quality of products, etc., bringing rural pro- 
duction into line with overall state planning.*® 
The importance of the contract of supply 
and purchase as an instrumentality of state 
economic control was re-emphasized by a joint 
resolution of the party and the State Council 


13 Kuo Hsien-jui, Ju-ho T’ui-hsing Chieh-ho Ho-t’ung 
(How to Develop the Contract of Supply and Pur- 
chase), Peking, Ts’ai-ching Ch’u-pan-she, 1956, p. 3 ff. 
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of December 20, 1958, relating to the opera- 
tion of the rural people’s communes. A sub- 
sequent order of the State Council, based on 
a joint report of various government economic 
ministries, divided commodities into three ma- 
jor categories: Category I, embracing 38 items 
including food grain, cotton, oils, and other 
products vital to “national planning and the 
people’s livelihood,’ which were to be under 
the direct and absolute control of the State 
Council; Cateory II, consisting of 2938 items 
including hemp, meat, tobacco, wine and other 
“important” commodities, which were to be con- 
trolled by the individual ministries concerned 
according to the policy laid down by the State 
Council; and Category III, consisting of all 
items not included in the other two categories 
or specified by government regulations, these to 
be managed primarily by the Ministries of 
Commerce and Public Health. According to this 
classification, the appropriate agencies at each 
administrative level held periodic meetings to 
initiate contracts for the exchange of goods be- 
tween socialist economic units. For Category I 
items, contracts were drawn strictly according 
to the state plan; for Category II items, they 
were based on a quota system fixed by the state; 
and for Category III items, they were made 
through negotiation.‘ Contracts falling in 
Category III are basically designed to consoli- 
date the diversity of economic activities, especi- 
ally in the area of handicraft and side-occupa- 
tion production. 

Under the provisions of a decree of Septem- 
ber 27, 1950, disputes arising from a breach or 
non-performance of contracts between socialist 
organizations are to be referred first to the 
administrative agencies having supervisory 
power over the contracting parties for settle- 
ment and, if not resolved, then to the courts. 
In the Soviet Union, a system of special tri- 
bunals of state arbitration (Arbitrazh) has 
been operating since 1931 to resolve contractual 
disputes between state economic units. In 
China, however, such quasi-judicial organs have 
never been officially established, and even the 
role of the regular courts in this area remains 
extremely uncertain. Very few cases of con- 
tractual disputes have been reported in the 
Chinese press, and in all these instances the 
disputes were settled, and fines imposed on the 
breaching parties, by the administrative agen- 
cies concerned.!® As in the Soviet Union, non- 
performance of economic contracts has been 


14 Kuan Ta-t’ung, “On the System of Contracts for 
the Exchange of Industrial and Agricultural Products,” 
JMJP, March 9, 1962, p. 5. 

15 For example, see KMJP, Aug. 9, 1952, p. 2. 
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rare, probably because of the fact that, under 
the regime’s policy, payment of a fine does not 
release the delinquent party from fulfilling his 
contract obligation unless the plan assignment 
on which it was based has'lost its force. 


Criminal Justice 


Communist revolution by its very nature is 
an act of overthrowing the existing social order. 
It neither permits any legal interpretation nor 
indeed requires juridical regulation. As Lenin 
once said, the power of proletarian dictatorship 
is not restricted by law. However, law, as a 
means of social control, is also useful to the 
purposes of the revolution—that is, to introduce 
and consolidate the new order through elimina- 
tion of the old. Thus, during the Stalinist era, 
law existed side by side with terror in the Soviet 
Union. What about Maoist China? Does a 
reign of terror exist there? To what extent 
is freedom of person protected by law? The 
following discussion of three key areas of the 
Chinese Communist system of criminal justice 
—i.e., police control, corrective labor and coun- 
terrevolutionary crimes—may provide some 
answers to these questions. 


Police Control.—It is common knowledge that 
one of the worst aspects of Soviet justice under 
Stalin was the exorbitant power of the state 
security organization (the Ministry of Interior, 
or MVD, and its predecessors), whose authority 
ranged from the registration of births and 
deaths and supervision of the regular police 
to the imposition, without court trial, of capital 
punishment or imprisonment in labor camps 
for political crimes. Consequently, one of the 
first post-Stalin reforms of Soviet justice was 
the abolition of the Special Board of the MVD 
(renamed the Ministry for Protection of Social 
Order in 1962) and the reallocation of its secur- 
ity functions to the Committee on State Security 
(KGB) of the USSR Council of Ministers. 

In China, the Ministry of Public Security 
(MPS) performs the combined functions of 
the MVD and KGB with the assistance of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs and other govern- 
ment agencies. Equipped with a sizable armed 
force, the MPS is in charge of political security, 
protection of economic information, police ad- 
ministration, census registration, naturaliza- 
tion, vital statistics, traffic control, border pa- 
trol, corrective labor, etc. It controls the work 
of subordinate departments of public security 
at all administrative levels, and it operates in 
close conjunction with party and military intel- 


ligence agencies on the one hand and mass or- 
ganizations on the other. By a regulation of 
June 8, 1951, security offices responsible to the 
MPS were established in all government organs, 
political parties, social groups, factories, mines, 
enterprises, warehouses, and schools; many 
areas of state, economic, and social activity 
were classified as secret; and censorship of the 
press was Officially installed. 

A regulation of August 11, 1952, further 
created a Soviet-type mass security organiza- 
tion consisting of so-called Committees for the 
Protection of Social Order,!* which were estab- 
lished in all political, economic, and social units, 
including urban streets and rural villages, with 
the duty of assisting the regular organs of 
public security in combating traitors, spies, 
counterrevolutionaries, and criminals. Hotels 
and places of public entertainment were re- 
quired (MPS regulation of August 15, 1951) 
to report the activities of “suspicious persons” 
to local security organs. Private businesses 
dealing in radio equipment, firearms, poison 
stuffs, printing, carving, and engraving were 
all placed under security control (MPS regula- 
tions of August 3 and 15, 1951, and July 23, 
1955). Since the nationalization of private in- 
dustry and commerce in 1956, operators of these 
businesses have had the status either of govern- 
ment employees or of members of collectives 
and as such are under the normal jurisdiction 
of the regime’s security apparatus. 

The People’s Police Act of June 25, 1957, 
reconfirmed most of the powers and functions 
of the public security organs as described above. 
Moreover, the Organic Law of the People’s Pro- 
curacy (September 28, 1954) legally empowered 
these security organs to place a charge before 
the procurator’s office at the next higher admin- 
istrative level in cases where they were dissatis- 
fied with the decision of a lower procurator’s 
office not to approve their demand for a person’s 
arrest or not to prosecute a case they had re- 
ferred to it (Art. 13). Hence, the MPS not only 
controls individual activity but also can inter- 
vene in the judicial process. However, there 
does not appear to be any formal legal sanction 
empowering the MPS, as its Soviet counterpart 
was empowered under Stalin, to impose death 
sentences without a court trial. 


Corrective Labor.—One of the many charges 
which Soviet propaganda organs have hurled 


16 Similar organizations have existed in the USSR 
since the 1920’s; see Harold J. Berman, Justice in the 
USSR, New York, Vintage Books, 1963, pp. 285-8. 


at the Chinese in the course of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute is that Chinese Communist legal prac- 
tices, in particular the large-scale and arbitrary 
application of corrective labor, are tantamount 
to a “violation of socialist legality.” An edi- 
torial in the Soviet government organ /zvestia 
declared, for example: 


In the vigorous movement against so-called 
“rightists and right-leaning opportunists,” 
large-scale suppression was carried out. On Au- 
gust 1, 1957, the State Council of China passed 
a decision concerning reeducation and accommo- 
dation through labor. This decision granted ad- 
ministrative agencies the power to confine al- 
most any Chinese citizen indefinitely in special 
camps without investigation and trial. . . Sev- 
eral hundred thousand people were thus sup- 
pressed. In substance, if this is not a gross 
violation of the elementary democratic rights 
and freedoms of citizens, what else is it? * 


While no one would take issue with /zvestia’s 
criticism, the fact is that the Chinese Com- 
munist application of forced labor differs little, 
if at all, from the Soviet Stalinist model. In 
his People’s Democratic Dictatorship, Mao 
Tse-tung endorsed the Stalinist theory of law 
and state and expressed his determination to 
reform undesirable elements through forced 
labor. Since the founding of the regime, many 
thousands of people have indeed been sent to 
labor camps by the MPS without formal charges 
and trial. An administrative regulation of 
September 7, 1954, formally authorized the es- 
tablishment of four types of labor institutions 
for the reform of convicted and ‘‘not-yet-con- 
victed” counterrevolutionaries and criminals as 
well as juvenile deliquents. Like Stalinist law, 
Peking’s jurisprudence denies the ‘(presumption 
of innocence” and places the burden of proof 
squarely on the shoulders of the accused; hence, 
criminal suspects are referred to as “not-yet- 
convicted” persons. Such persons, together with 
those sentenced to imprisonment for not more 
than two years, are to be reformed through 
labor in ‘detention houses” (Art. 8). Counter- 
revolutionaries and major criminals sentenced 
to life imprisonment and who are not suitable to 
perform labor outside prison walls, are to be 
consigned to work in penitentiaries (Art. 13). 
Other counterrevolutionaries and criminals are 
to undergo reformation in special work brigades 
(Art. 17), and juvenile deliquents in youth re- 


17 Translated from the Chinese version of the Iz- 
vestia editorial (“On Proletarian Dictatorship,” May 
17, 1964) as published in JMJP, July 13, 1964, p. 8. 
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formatories (Art. 21). The operation of all 
these institutions is under the jurisdiction of 
the state security organs (Art. 6), and the labor 
force which they control fulfills tasks assigned 
under the general state plan for production and 
construction (Art. 30). 

On August 3, 1957, the State Council an- 
nounced a new regulation extending the appli- 
cation of corrective labor to several additional 
categories of persons, as follows: (1) vagrants 
and hooligans, persons who commit theft or 
embezzlement without being held criminally re- 
sponsible, and those who violate social controls 
and fail to change their conduct after repeated 
warnings; (2) counterrevolutionaries and 
“anti-socialist reactionaries’ who commit minor 
offenses not subject to criminal punishment, 
persons dishonorably discharged by government 
organs, social groups, enterprises, and schools 
without other means of living; (3) employees 
of government organs, social groups, enter- 
prises and schools who shirk their duties for a 
prolonged period, breach discipline, or endan- 
ger public order; and (4) persons who refuse to 
accept officially-assigned employment or to en- 
gage in some form of productive labor, or who 
engage in disorderly conduct without reason, 
obstruct the performance of official duties, and 
fail to change their conduct after repeated 
warning. 

The regulation (Sec. 8) provided that 
offenders falling in any of these categories 
could be committed to a labor camp at the 
request of local public security organs or de- 
partments of civil affairs (under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ministry of Interior), or at the re- 
quest of the offenders’ employers, family heads, 
or guardians with the approval of the appro- 
priate local administrative authorities. Opera- 
tion of the camps is a function of the public 
security organs. Persons undergoing reform 
through labor are entitled to receive wages, but 
periods of confinement are indefinite. Article 
30 of the Penal Act for the Control of Social 
Order (October 22, 1957) exclusively empowers 
the public security organs to commit violators 
of the act who are unemployed and living a 
vagrant life to labor camps for an indefinite 
period. 


At the time the State Council regulation and 
the Penal Act of 1957 were promulgated, they 
were primarily aimed at the “rightists’” who 
had emerged during the shortlived “hundred 
flowers” movement. In the longer run, how- 
ever, they are also directed at vagrants and 
hooligans and thus are comparable to the mea- 
sures adopted in the Soviet Union in recent 
years whereby anti-social and “parasitic” ele- 
ments may be subjected to administrative ‘“‘re- 
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settlement” and compulsory labor on state de- 
velopment projects. 


Counterrevolutionary Crimes.—Treason, es- 
pionage, sabotage, and the like are severely 
punished everywhere in the world. The 
Communist concept of “counterrevolutionary 
crimes,” however, is far broader in scope than 
the usual concept of offenses against the state. 
It was first embodied in the Soviet Criminal 
Code of 1922, elaborated at length in Article 58 
of the 1926 Criminal Code, and finally revised 
by the 1958 Law on Criminal Responsibility 
for Crimes Against the State. The 1958 law, 
while narrowing the definitions of certain anti- 
state crimes, does not reduce their number. In 
substance, they are divided into two groups. 
The first embraces high treason, espionage, ter- 
roristic acts, wrecking of socialist property, 
sabotage, anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda, 
and the organization of activity for the pur- 
pose of committing especially dangerous state 
crimes. The second includes violation of na- 
tional and racial equality; the divulging of 
state secrets, banditry; smuggling; participa- 
tion in mass disorders; evasion of military 
service, mobilization, or wartime service; eva- 
sion of taxes; illegal exit from or entry into the 
USSR;; infringement of international air regu- 
lation or regulations governing transport traffic 
and operations; damaging of communications 
and means of transport; the preparation and 
passing of counterfeit money or securities, in- 
fringement of currency regulations; and failure 
to report anti-state crimes. Penalties for the 
offenses listed range from fines and imprison- 
ment to death, with or without confiscation. 
Broadly interpreted, this law almost has the 
character of a universal penal code. 

The Chinese Communist Statute for the Pun- 
ishment of Counterrevolutionaries (February 
21, 1951) contains virtually the same provi- 
sions, but with greater ambiguities and severi- 
ties. Article 16 permits punishment by analogy, 
which was abolished in the 1958 Soviet criminal 
legislation. Article 18 allows the retroactive 
application of the statute to ‘‘counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes” committed before the ‘People’s 
Government” came into existence. The same 
feature formerly existed in Soviet law but was 
supposedly abolished by the legislation of 1958, 
although (as discussed elsewhere in this issue) 
there was an actual case in 1961 in which a new 
Soviet law extending the death penalty to cer- 
tain economic crimes was applied to two citizens 
whose offense antedated the law. 

Before 1958, there was nothing in Soviet 
legal doctrine to bar ex post facto legislation 


punishing acts which were legal at the time of 
their commission. Article 58 of the 1926 Soviet 
code, for example, repeated a provision of the 
1922 code prescribing the death penalty for any 
former leading member or agent of the Tsarist 
police. A similar provision with respect to 
former Kuomintang officials and others ap- 
peared in Article 7 of the Chinese Statute of 
1951. This, however, was moderated somewhat 
by an MPS regulation of July 17, 1952, which 
provided that persons who had committed coun- 
terrevolutionary crimes before 1949 and had 
since shown no evidence of reforming them- 
selves should be merely “controlled” (kuan- 
chih) if their past offenses were not serious 
enough in degree to warrant their arrest and if 
they were no longer guilty of any active coun- 
terrevolutionary conduct. These _ provisions 
apply not only to former military, police, and 
civil officials of the Nationalist government, but 
also to former cadres of the “reactionary poli- 
tical” parties, ex-chiefs of secret societies, and 
ex-landlords. “Control” involves deprivation of 
political rights and constitutional freedoms and 
the obligation to perform compulsory labor. The 
period of control is limited to a normal maxi- 
mum of three years, but can be extended if 
deemed necessary. The power to impose this 
form of punishment was first vested in the pub- 
lic security organs but was later restricted ex- 
clusively to the courts by a decision of the 
National People’s Congress of November 16, 
1956. The decision coincided with a further 
reduction of penalties for certain types of coun- 
terrevolutionaries, but the effect of both these 
moderating actions was soon nullified by the 
State Council decision on reeducation and re- 
form through labor and the 1957 Penal Act, 
already discussed above. 


J udging from both the content of the 1951 
statute and its subsequent practical application, 
it is obvious that, in addition to all the danger- 
ous aspects mentioned above, the main hazard 
of this law lies in the lack of a precise definition 
of what is to be considered “counterrevolution- 
ary.” Article 2 of the statute labels acts aimed 
at overthrowing the “‘people’s democratic gov- 


ernment” or destroying “the people’s demo- 
cratic undertakings” as counterrevolutionary 
crimes, but exactly what the latter ‘“undertak- 
ings” include is not defined. Because of this 
ambiguity, the law can always be interpreted 
in borderline cases to suit party policies. In 
the early 1950’s, when the regime was in a 
hurry to impose the new social order, landlords, 
gangsters, and hooligans were shot as ‘‘coun- 
terrevolutionaries.'® In 1953, when the regime 
was striving to enforce the planned purchase 
and supply of grains, food speculators suffered 
the same fate.’® Later, as the socialization of 
industry and agriculture gathered momentum, 
“wreckers of economic construction” were exe- 
cuted without appeal.?° In 1955 alone, 81,000 
persons were reportedly convicted as counter- 
revolutionaries, and another 190,000 were re- 
ported to have surrendered to the regime during 
1956-57.7! During the “hundred flowers” move- 
ment of early 1957, the public was officially 
exhorted to criticize bureaucratism and other 
shortcomings within the government and the 
party, but when the criticism reached alarming 
proportions, the regime unleashed an “anti- 
rightist” campaign during which many of the 
critics were punished as “reactionaries.” The 
regime has since boasted that a “great victory” 
has been achieved in reforming undesirable ele- 
ments, and it has granted amnesties to some 
imprisoned “counterrevolutionaries.”’ 22 

Over three decades ago, the dean of the 
Soviet legal profession, Eugene B. Pashukanis, 
identified law with policy. Peking has im- 
plicitly embraced this doctrine both in theory 
and in practice. In fact, the Chinese Communist 
system of law and law enforcement today still 
bears a remarkably close resemblance to the 
Stalinist model which inspired it. As for the 
future, so far as one can judge, it appears likely 
that justice in Communist China will continue 
to depend, above all, on how the wind blows in 
party policy. 


18 See, e.g., ibid., May 5, 8, and 28, 1951. 


19 [bid., March 7, 1954, p. 3. 

20 Tbid., Aug. 21, 1954, p. 3. 

21 [bid., July 18, 1957, p. 1 (editorial). 

22 Tbid., April 10, 1960, p. 3; Dec. 17, 1961, p. 1; April 
10, 1963, p. 1. 
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EASTERN EUROPE: 


Legislative ‘l'rends 


By Kazimierz Grzybowski and Jonathan L. Alder 


ne of the important characteristics of the 
so-called socialist states is their vast output of 
laws.' In large part this is undoubtedly the 
result of the fact that, although socialist juris- 
prudence limits the power of lawmaking to rep- 
resentative organs of the ‘“‘people’s power” 
(such as the soviets or people’s councils or na- 
tional committees), many laws actually ema- 
nate from other sources, including pronounce- 
ments of the party leadership and directives of 
executive agencies of the government. Indeed, 
this latter form of legislation sometimes far 
outweighs in importance the laws derived from 
formal legislative sources. 
The general effect of this approach to law- 
making is an enormous proliferation of legisla- 
tive acts. By 1960, the number of so-called 


1 For the purposes of this article, the term “socialist” 
will be used in reference to the institutions of the USSR 
and the other Communist states of Eastern Europe. 
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normative acts currently binding upon Polish 
courts in civil law alone, for instance, was 
found to exceed more than 10,000. The reorgan- 
ization of economic management in Yugoslavia 
in the period 1950-53 brought about the repeal 
of more than 800 decrees enacted by the federal 
authorities, close to 600 decrees enacted in Ser- 
bia, about the same number in Croatia, and a 
similar number of legislative enactments in 
other republics and autonomous territories of 
the Yugoslav federation. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the political thaw following the 
death of Stalin materially affected the legisla- 
tive output in Eastern Europe. Legal reform, 
which is a constant phenomenon in the socialist 
states, has received a new perspective and ideo- 
logical meaning. 


B roadly speaking, all countries of Eastern 
Europe have experienced two stages in their 
post-Stalin development. The first was charac- 
terized by a relaxation of controls, a more genu- 
ine participation of the people in the affairs of 
government, a greater concern for the standard 
of living of the masses, higher standards of 
performance by the social services, and a more 
effective participation of factory workers in the 


management of national industries. At the 
same time, public opinion found an outlet for 
expression within the official machinery of the 
state. This period was followed by a second 
stage in which controls were reintroduced. The 
ruling regimes were strengthened, alien bodies, 
which had been created to give expression to 
democratizing tendencies, were reintegrated 
into the general apparatus of the state, and 
stricter social discipline was re-established. The 
overall effect was to reintroduce into govern- 
ment and social management centralized bu- 
reaucratic controls. 


Although in historical perspective these two 
stages are clearly visible, it would be futile to 
look for parallel legislative developments 
throughout Eastern Europe either in time, or 
in the contents of enacted legislation. Despite 
the fact that pressure for change existed every- 
where, public opinion about the priorities for 
social reform varied from country to country 
depending on historical factors such as the de- 
gree to which Stalin’s regime had been imitated 
locally, the level of industrialization, and the 
standard of living, to mention just a few. 


Finally, note should be taken of the interac- 
tion of pressures for reform from below with 
equally genuine, though different, interest in 
change at the top of the ruling regimes. While 
the liberalizing changes in Eastern Europe 
were due mainly to popular demand, there was 
also opposition in the highest party and govern- 
ment circles to some of the features of the 
Stalinist order. There was resentment of the 
highhandedness of the Soviet advisors in the 
armed forces and in the security apparatus, of 
the control of economic life from Moscow, and 
of the absence of genuine agreement, compro- 
mise and discussion in shaping the common 
policies of the Soviet camp. Economic experts 
were also aware that Soviet economic planning 
and managerial methods were ineffective and 
resulted in waste and economic stagnation ; dis- 
cipline, they thought, had to be combined with 
initiative and cooperation from below. In short, 
the recent economic and political reforms in 
Eastern Europe were the result of a general 
conviction that Stalinist methods of control and 
planning were not only morally abhorrent, but 
had outlived their usefulness and become an ob- 
stacle to further progress. 


Civil Law 


The East European people’s democracies had 
come into being with the idea that civil codes 
constituted an important instrument of social 


and economic reconstruction and that a state 
based on socialist principles needed a code to 
govern its property relations. Consequently, 
civil legislation figured early on the calendar of 
legal reform. 


The actual course of the codification efforts 
under the Communist regimes varied from 
country to country, depending upon local con- 
ditions and the existing civil legislation. In 
Poland, drafts of civil laws prepared in the 
interwar period were hastily enacted in order 
to unify a country which faced great social and 
economic problems due to the geographical shift 
of its area and the westward migration of mil- 
lions of Poles from the Soviet-annexed eastern 
territories. In Czechoslovakia, the new civil 
code supervening the old Austrian and Hun- 
garian codes gave the Czechs and the Slovaks 
their first common body of civil law. 


In Hungary, the enactment of the 1959 Civil 
Code represented a realization of a long-stand- 
ing ambition. The only period during which the 
Hungarians had previously had a civil code was 
after the defeat of the 1848 Revolution when 
Emperor Francis Joseph extended the rule of 
the Austrian Code of 1811 to Hungary. Until 
then the country had lived under a common law 
system shaped by court decisions and centuries 
of traditions. With the end of absolutism in 
1867, the Hungarians repealed the Austrian 
Code, returned to the common law, and from 
that time until 1959 had been engaged in draft- 
ing a civil code of their own. 

The situation was different in Bulgaria and 
Albania, which began their march to socialism 
with full-fledged prewar civil law systems of 
their own. Their new civil legislation, adopted 
after World War II, was prepared with little 
expertise and legislative skill, in slavish imita- 
tion of the Soviet system. In Albania, the 1928 
Code, which was a modern piece of legislation, 
was replaced by a series of fragmentary laws 
which were given shape as an integrated code 
only in 1957. In Bulgaria, all former civil laws 
were repealed and replaced by new legislation, 
such as the property law of 1951, the law on 
inheritance of 1949, or the law on Persons and 
Family of 1949. These laws were generally a 
faithful imitation of Soviet models and failed to 
take root in Bulgarian reality. In 1960, the re- 
gime in Sophia set up a civil law codification 
commission and charged it with the preparation 
of a systematic code of civil law and the reor- 
ganization of Bulgarian civil law. As in other 
countries of Eastern Europe, constant changes 
in economic administration have produced a 
great number of regulations and governmental 
edicts which complicate the legal situation and 
which need to be trimmed in order to permit a 
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freer hand in business operations and greater 
stability in property and contractual relations. 

Rumania, whose civil code is a copy of the 
French civil code, has limited its reform of the 
civil laws to amendments that cover the legal 
problems resulting from the nationalization of 
industrial and commercial enterprises, the in- 
stitution of governmental monopolies, and the 
collectivization of agriculture and artisan ac- 
tivities. 


A still different approach to civil law re- 


form was adopted in Yugoslavia. During the 
interwar period, the Southern Slav Kingdom 
maintained in use a mosaic of native and in- 
herited codes, including foreign legal systems 
used in the provinces that were absorbed by 
Yugoslavia after World War I. In 1946, a law 
was passed which repealed all laws enacted 
prior to April 6, 1941, and during enemy occu- 
pation of the country. This revolutionary meas- 
ure gave the government and the Yugoslav 
courts a free hand to reorganize the economic 
and social life via facti, rather than with refer- 
ence to new laws and regulations—an approach 
that was expedient from the point of view of 
the revolution, but hardly conducive to orderly 
government. Since 1949, however, the output 
of new laws has been quite impressive, and at 
the present time the Yugoslav federal legisla- 
tion covers all major fields of civil law relations. 
The spirit of postwar legislative activity in 
Yugoslavia varied in accordance with the tem- 
per of the times. The Tito regime began as a 
rigid imitator of Stalin’s ways, and its early 
legislation was quite orthodox in the Soviet 
sense. Nationalization of the economy, the in- 
stitution of central planning and the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture were modelled after So- 
viet patterns. The 1948 rift with Moscow, how- 
ever, subdued this tendency, and the Yugoslav 
peasant, in particular, has been freed from col- 
lectivization pressures. This new political turn 
found its expression in a number of laws which 
relaxed restrictions on the sale and cultivation 
of land, assured the protection of private prop- 
erty and recognized the right of inheritance. 


The spirit of opposition to Soviet solutions 
in the field of civil law legislation was expressed 
in enactments which dealt with commercial 
transactions of economic institutions controlled 
by the national economic plan. In 1954, the State 
Court of Arbitration of the Yugoslav Federa- 
tion adopted a set of rules, under the name of 
“General Usages of Trade,” for the adjudica- 
tion of disputes arising from business dealings 
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of economic organizations. This enactment rep- 
resents the first example of a code of commer- 
cial transactions in a socialist society and it has 
been of considerable importance for civil law 
reforms in the rest of Eastern Europe. 

Thereto, the original tendency had been to 
imitate Soviet methods. Contractual relations 
between governmental enterprises were tied to 
the economic plan, and a rigid system of 
planned contracts was imposed upon industrial 
and trading concerns. Such contracts were con- 
sidered sui generis administrative acts, having 
nothing in common with commercial transac- 
tions as they are commonly understood. In the 
post-Stalin era, however, it was recognized that 
further industrial development required a meas- 
ure of freedom in contractual relations between 
government enterprises. This realization con- 
tributed significantly to the growing importance 
of civil law regulations in general and of the 
rules of commerce in particular. As a result, 
Czechoslovakia enacted on October 17, 1958, the 
law on “business relations between socialist 
organizations.” Rumania adopted a law on the 
“general rules of commerce” that same year. 
This new legislation not only reflected a more 
liberal attitude towards contractual relations 
between socialist enterprises, but also took ac- 
count of the greater powers given at the time to 
enterprise directors. 

In Poland, an act of the Sejm (parliament) 
of April 23, 1964, unified and reorganized the 
whole system of Polish civil law. A number of 
superannuated laws, rendered obsolete by the 
social and economic changes in Poland, were 
abolished, while some provisions of the old com- 
mercial code were incorporated into the Civil 
Code, to govern contracts between socialist en- 
terprises as well as foreign trade transactions. 
The enactment of the Polish Maritime Code of 
1961 was another demonstration of the new 
attitude towards the law of commercial con- 
tracts in the former Soviet satellites. 


uf is, however, a vast difference between 
the role of the law of commercial transactions 
in Yugoslavia and in the other Communist coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe. The Yugoslav law of 
socialist commerce operates in an economy in 
which the free market and state planning co- 
exist and influence each other. While Yugo- 
slavia, after breaking with Stalin and his con- 
cepts of national economic management, had 
reorganized in 1950-53 its economic administra- 
tion and assigned control of business operations 
to workers’ collectives, the countries remaining 


in the Soviet bloc have kept the principle of 
centralized planning substantially intact. 

Furthermore, in 1954 Yugoslavia enacted the 
Judiciary Act which transformed the existing 
government arbitration boards into a system of 
economic courts with functions similar in es- 
sence to commercial courts in the civil law coun- 
tries of Western Europe. The presiding judge 
of the Supreme Economic Court of Yugoslavia 
explained the action as follows: 


The reason for converting the State Court of 
Arbitration into economic courts lies in the 
changes instituted in the Yugoslav system of 
economy and planning. The new economic sys- 
tem, whose hallmarks include the economic and 
legal independence of economic enterprises, the 
management of factories and enterprises by the 
working collective and the fixing of the rights of 
economic organizations, has made it possible 
for economic organizations to appear independ- 
ently on the market, which fact, in turn, has had 
the effect of expanding the role of law in regu- 
lating mutual property relations and strength- 
ening the role of law in that domain.’ 


The East German situation, too, has its pe- 
culiarities. At first, for the sake of maintaining 
the fiction of the legal unity of the two German- 
ies, the general tendency was to avoid tamper- 
ing with the existing German legislation, ex- 
cept where it was incompatible with the new 
political conditions. It was only later, when the 
concept of East Germany as a separate state 
became an axiom of Soviet policy, that the idea 
of building up an East German socialist civil 
law system gained currency. A proper codifica- 
tion commission was established and it became 
immediately involved in a problem of great theo- 
retical interest: Whether to preserve the unity 
of the civil code or whether to enact a series of 
separate laws determining legal relations in the 
various economic sectors, including the private 
economy, the socialized sector and agriculture? 
This question was at one time hotly debated in 
the Soviet Union and Poland, and those who 
favored the more traditional approach won, 
mainly on the strength of the argument that a 
uniform civil code is favorable to foreign trade 
since it makes it easier for foreign courts to 
apply local (Soviet or Polish) law when the oc- 
casion arises. It seems, however, that it will 
take some time before East Germany has a civil 
code of her own. 


2 Alexander Goldstein, “The Economic Courts,” in 
The New Yugoslav Law, July-December, 1954, p. 16. 


In general, the recent trend in civil law legis- 
lation in Eastern Europe is towards greater 
attention to local traditions irrespective of the 
patterns established by Soviet practice and 
slavishly imitated in the past. The Hungarian 
Civil Code of 1959 is perhaps most significant 
in this respect. It provides, for example, for a 
far broader circle of legal heirs than any other 
inheritance law in the Communist world. The 
main feature of the Hungarian inheritance sys- 
tem is the lifetime interest of the spouse in the 
entire estate even though children of the de- 
ceased may seek restriction of this right if the 
needs of the surviving spouse are met from 
other sources. Similarly, contrary to other civil 
law legislation of the Soviet type, the Hungar- 
ian code maintains the right of adopted chil- 
dren to inherit from their natural relatives, 
while at the same time according such children 
full inheritance rights with respect to their 
adopted parents. Furthermore, there is in the 
code no restriction of testamentary disposition 
in the selection of heirs, or their shares, except 
for the institution of statutory shares which 
obligatorily devolve upon certain statutory 
heirs. All statutory heirs, such as children or 
brothers and sisters, are entitled to half of 
what would devolve on them under the system 
of statutory succession. 


Administrative Decentralization 


Another of the characteristics of Soviet-type 
socialist statecraft is the reliance on centralized 
government and public administration. The 
modern state in the West has responded to the 
needs of present-day life by the pragmatic ex- 
pansion of functions of local self-government 
and local economic and social organizations ren- 
dering public services. This polycentric system, 
in which public authority is shared and exer- 
cised by a number of official and semi-official 
bodies, has several obvious advantages: it con- 
tains a large number of safety valves for the 
release of social pressures; it allows local initia- 
tive to solve local problems; and it makes for 
elasticity in the governmental and unofficial 
channels through which social life flows and 
public functions are discharged. In a state of 
the Soviet type, this flexibility is absent because 
a rigid integration of all social and economic 
institutions in the state bureaucratic structure 
easily results in upsets and disorganization 
whenever one of the components of the govern- 
ment apparatus finds itself unable to perform 
its functions. 

Much of this had been learned through bitter 
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“Socialist Legality” in Poland: 


ON NOVEMBER 9, 1964, a Warsaw court con- 
victed Melchior Wankowicz, distinguished 72-year- 
old Polish writer, on charges of “preparing and 
transmitting abroad for publication material con- 
taining false and calumnious information on the 
situation in Poland.” The court imposed a sentence 
of three years’ imprisonment, reduced to 18 months 
under an amnesty decree of last July. A subsequent 
appeal by Wankowicz was rejected by the Polish 
Supreme Court, but as of last report (early March) 
he apparently had not yet been imprisoned. 

The Wankowicz trial was highly significant on 
two counts. First, it was directly connected with 
the rebellion of an important segment of the Polish 
literary and intellectual community against the in- 
creasingly restrictive cultural policies pursued by 
the Gomulka regime since 1963. Second, it convinc- 
ingly demonstrated the limited nature of post-Stalin- 
ist legal reforms in Poland. 

Although not a principal leader of the revolt, 
Wankowicz had clearly identified himself with it. 
At a session of the Central Board of the Polish 
Writers’ Union in January 1964, he had been among 
the liberal spokesmen who strongly criticized the 
new cultural directives. A few months later he had 
also been one of the 34 prominent writers, poets, 
and scholars who signed a joint letter to Premier 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz protesting reduced paper allo- 
cations and stricter censorship controls and calling 
upon the government to change its cultural policy 
in accordance with “the rights guaranteed by the 
Polish Constitution.” Personally delivered by Antoni 
Slonimski, its reputed author, on March 14, 1964, 
this document soon became a cause célébre. 

Although the government suppressed any men- 
tion of the “Letter of the 34” in the Polish press, 
news of the protest leaked abroad, where it was 
widely reported in the press and by Radio Free 
Europe. The government further aggravated the 
situation by initiating reprisals against a number 
of the letter’s signers, including a ban on further 
publication of their writings or any appearances by 
them on radio and television. The reprisals aroused 
wide public sympathy for them at home, as well as a 
wave of condemnation abroad. In an effort to save 
face, the government managed to induce ten pro- 
fessors who had earlier signed the “letter of the 
34” to address a letter to Thé Times (London) de- 
ploring the anti-Polish “campaign” abroad as the 
product of false propaganda by Radio Free Europe 
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and the West German press, and denying knowledge 
of any reprisals. This letter appeared in The Times 
on April 28 but did not abate foreign criticism. 

The next development came at a meeting of the 
Warsaw chapter of the Writers’ Union in June. In 
an unexpected and daring speech, Maria Dabrowska, 
a signer of the “letter of the 34,” scathingly 
criticized the regime’s vindictive response and enu- 
merated in detail the reprisals that had been taken 
against a number of the writers involved. Wanko- 
wicz had prepared a draft of a similarly critical 
statement, but he himself did not speak, apparently 
feeling that Madame Dabrowska had fully stated 
the writers’ grievances. He did, however, transmit 
a copy of this draft to his daughter living in the 
United States, and certain extracts from it were 
later broadcast by Radio Free Europe. This pro- 
vided the whole basis for his arrest and trial. 


WANKOWICZ’ EARLIER Western associations 
provided the government with a convenient basis 
for “proving” that the stories circulated abroad 
were mere propaganda fabricated by Radio Free 
Europe and the foreign press. He had left Poland in 
1939 for the West, winning distinction there for 
his reportage on the war. In 1949 he had moved to 
the United States, finally returning to Poland in 
1958. While in the US, he had become a naturalized 
American citizen and at one time had been subsi- 
dized by Radio Free Europe. Never a Marxist, he 
had not joined the party after returning to Poland. 

Wankowicz was charged under Art. 23 of a 1946 
decree “on especially dangerous crimes during the 
period of reconstruction,” which provided for a 
minimum penalty of three years’ imprisonment for 


anyone “who disseminates or, for the purpose of 


dissemination, draws up, conceals, or conveys writ- 
ten materials, printed matter or pictures inciting to 
the commission of a crime or approving of a crime, 
or the contents of which are intended to be kept 
secret from the state authority, or which contain 
false information that could cause material harm 
to the interests of the Polish state or could detract 
from the authority of its chief institutions.” This 
measure, it should be noted, had been enacted at a 
time when there was still active internal opposition 
to Communist rule and had originally been intended 
to permit the summary repression of anti-govern- 
ment propaganda activity inside the country. Its 


The State versus M. Wankowicz 


arbitrary character was underlined by the fact that 
it authorized punishment of mere preparatory acts 
without the actual commission of a crime, and even 
without any intended or actual injury to the state. 

Despite the invocation of this outdated Stalinist 
measure, there was an evident effort to give the 
trial an appearance of scrupulous “socialist legal- 
ity.” The case was tried in a court of general 
jurisdiction under normal trial procedures, implic- 
itly manifesting the government’s resolve not to 
revive the special and secret tribunals of the Stalin- 
ist era, formally abolished after the October 1956 
“revolt.” The court allowed the accused every op- 
portunity to prepare his defense, even recessing for 
a week to give him and his three personally-chosen 
attorneys more time to marshal their case. The ac- 
cused himself was permitted to testify freely and 
conducted his defense with impressive eloquence. 

This display of seeming judicial fairness, how- 
ever, was belied by the elaborate steps taken to 
assure that the trial would receive a minimum of 
publicity. Admission to the courtroom was rig- 
idly restricted; those in attendance never exceeded 
30 and consisted mainly of the participating law- 
yers, a number of secret police, representatives of 
the Writers’ Union, and a few handpicked members 
of the defendant’s family and circle of literary col- 
leagues. In fact, “the public” in the true sense at 
no time numbered more than about ten persons, and 
they were enjoined not to disclose what went on in 
the courtroom. Western news correspondents were 
entirely excluded, while coverage in the officially- 
controlled Polish press was restricted to what the 
government saw fit to announce. 


ABOVE ALL, the government’s decision to try 
Wankowicz under the 1946 decree virtually pre- 
judged the case from the start—as was evident from 
the fact that the prosecution saw fit to call but a 
single witness, an officer of Polish intelligence, who 
testified in closed session. (Four witnesses, all 
writers, were called by the defense.) The prosecu- 
tion’s case was, indeed, ridiculously simple inas- 
much as the basic facts—namely, that Wankowicz 
had prepared the draft statement in question and 
transmitted a copy of it to his daughter in the US; 
and that, as a result, the statement had come into 
the hands of RFE, which broadcast parts of it— 
were not in dispute. On the crucial question of 


intent, the prosecution cited Wankowicz’ admission 
at one point in his pretrial interrogation that he 
had meant his statement to be made public, although 
the investigation report also showed that he had 
first denied it. The prosecution further contended— 
without offering any concrete proof—that certain 
allegations of fact made in the statement were false; 
and, finally, that the exploitation of the statement 
by RFE had materially harmed the Polish state. 

The case for the defense took two lines. First, it 
argued that the 1946 decree had been enacted as an 
emergency measure and as such had dispensed with 
certain requirements essential to the rule of law; 
but that it was no longer properly applicable at a 
time when the “‘people’s state” was firmly estab- 
lished and justice was supposedly based on socialist 
legality. Second, as to the statement itself, the de- 
fense showed that Wankowicz had made notations 
on the copy sent to his daughter giving her to 
understand that it was to be shown only to “old 
friends” (kuliki) and not to be published. The 
defense also denied that the statement constituted 
“false information,” contending that it represented 
honest criticism motivated not by hostility but by 
devotion to the best interests of People’s Poland. 
Finally, it was shown that Wankowicz had never 
written any material for RFE and had broken off 
his connection with that organization long before 
his return to Poland. 

These arguments made no impression on the 
court. It ruled that the 1946 decree remained in 
force and was fully applicable to the case. It ac- 
cepted at face value the prosecution’s contention 
that Wankowicz’ statement contained “false and 
slanderous” information, and that he had “dis- 
seminated” it with conscious intent that it be used 
for propaganda purposes. Finally, the court held 
that its utilization by RFE, a hostile agent, had 
damaged Polish state interests and constituted con- 
clusive proof of the commission of a criminal act 
under Art. 23 of the 1946 decree. 

The fact that Wankowicz still remains at liberty 
despite his conviction would seem to suggest some 
second thoughts on the part of the Gomulka regime 
concerning the wisdom of its repressive measures. 
This, however, does not lessen the importance of 
the recent trial as a demonstration that “socialist 
legality” can still be twisted to serve the political 
purposes of a Communist state. 

K. G. 
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experience and the death of Stalin opened the 
gates to experimentation with various forms of 
public administration. The most radical in the 
entire area was the Yugoslav experiment, which 
preceded Stalin’s demise and provided consider- 
able inspiration for later similar efforts, some- 
times organized along different lines, in other 
Communist countries. 


Immediately after World War II Yugoslavia 
had of course copied the Soviet example as all 
the other Soviet satellites. The now condemned 
period of administrative rule was characterized 
by an extreme centralization of economic plan- 
ning and administration. Individual enterprises 
were classified into three categories—federal, 
republican and municipal—and placed under 
federal, republican or municipal “administra- 
tive-operative’ management charged with all 
the planning, organization and legislation with- 
in its sector. Managers of individual factories 
had little power over matters of policy and were 
confined to strictly administrative functions; 
workers and employees had little if anything to 
say in the running of their enterprises. This sys- 
tem of economic management called for an ever- 
increasing number of specialized administra- 
tions at the center. At one time, there were 
under the Federal Ministry of Industry no less 
than twelve bureaus for the management of 
various industries. Later, the Ministry of In- 
dustry was split into two ministries: one in 
charge of heavy, the other in charge of light in- 
dustry, and the number of central bureaus was 
again increased. 


Tito’s break with Stalin gave rise to criticism 
of the system, and it became clear that a new 
approach to economic administration was 
needed if the country and its economy was to 
avoid stagnation and the despotic rule from the 
center that characterized the Soviet Union. It 
was necessary therefore to relieve economic ac- 
tivity from undue interference of government 
organs and to draw a practical conclusion from 
the Marxist view that economic assets consti- 
tute social and not state property. The logical 
solution was to give the power over economic 
resources to the producers themselves. 


After a period of experimentation, two laws 
—the Constitutional Law of January 13, 1953, 
and the law on People’s Committees of January 
1, 1952, later amended by the law of June 8, 
1953— reorganized the entire governmental ma- 
chinery of Yugoslavia, providing for a consider- 
able degree of democratization and decentrali- 
zation. In the first place, all representative 
bodies—national assemblies on the federal and 
republican levels, as well as local councils— 
were expanded by adding second houses, or 
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councils, elected by producers according to their 
collective contribution to the national product. 
At each level the two houses have joint author- 
ity in all economic and related matters, includ- 
ing labor and social security questions. The 
higher bodies—federal and republican—act as 
planning and legislative organs, while local 
councils have administrative functions and are 
the immediate superiors of individual enter- 
prises. 


The essence of the reform lay in the new 
managerial regime of individual enterprises, 
consisting of plant directors, workers’ councils 
and administrative boards elected by the work- 
ers. The enterprises are managed by a director. 
Before the enactment of the 1963 Constitution, 
the director was selected by the workers’ coun- 
cil and then approved by the local People’s Com- 
mittee or, in certain cases, by a Republican Ex- 
ecutive Council or the Federal Executive Coun- 
cil. Under the new constitution, however, the 
director is “named” by the workers’ council 
after being proposed by an appointments com- 
mission composed of workers, on the one hand, 
and members of the Municipal Assembly, on the 
other. The final managerial responsibility of 
the workers’ councils continues autonomous and 
unhindered so long as it does not interfere with 
the rules and regulations issued by the govern- 
ment or with what the regime regards as the 
general interests of the community. Thus, the 
right to issue the general regulations governing 
industrial management and to determine the ex- 
tent of the general interest of the country is 
reserved for the federal authorities. 


‘e Yugoslav experiment caused consider- 


able interest in Poland and Hungary and in the 
fall of 1956 it seemed to offer a logical alterna- 
tive to the bureaucratic mismanagement of 
their national industries. At the same time, di- 
rect control of industrial enterprises by the 
workers promised to infuse a more democratic 
spirit into industrial relations and the processes 
of government in general. It was thus natural 
that in the turbulent days of October 1956 work- 
ers’ councils sprang up in most industrial en- 
terprises both in Hungary and Poland. 


The legislation on workers’ councils enacted 
in both countries in November 1956 merely 
ratified the revolutionary fait accompli. The 
councils, elected by factory employees, took 
over the direct management of enterprises and 
as such became part of the national economic 
administrations. They were subordinated, how- 
ever, to higher levels of economic management 


and to the industrial ministries of the central 
governments. In Poland, the enterprise direc- 
tor was an ex-officio member of the council and 
had to report to it and give effect to its direc- 
tives. 

The undoing of the workers’ councils in 
Hungary and Poland was in part the fact that 
they were the only democratic element in the 
entire structure of state economic administra- 
tion and subordinated to an enormous bureau- 
cratic machinery at higher levels. But, even 
more important, they represented democratic 
political organs beyond the direct and complete 
control of the ruling Communist party, and 
were thus unacceptable in both theory and prac- 
tice to both Communist regimes. Accordingly, 
the councils were done away with as soon as the 
governments in Warsaw and Budapest recov- 
ered their equilibrium. In Hungary, a new law 
was enacted by the end of 1957, which replaced 
the workers’ councils with shop committees de- 
void of any managerial responsibilities. In Po- 
land, legislation passed in 1958 also deprived the 
councils of their managerial functions and para- 
lyzed them politically by integrating them with 
the party-controlled trade unions. 

However, in spite of this regressive trend in 
Poland and Hungary, all the European Com- 
munist regimes realized that their governments’ 
survival depended upon a measure of consent 
from the politically articulate working class in 
their countries and that, therefore, some 
changes in the administrative establishment 
were necessary. The new pattern was to per- 
mit the population token participation in public 
affairs and economic management while avoid- 
ing any real surrender of central control over 
planning, investment and working conditions. 
Thus in 1957, East Germany introduced a form 
of workers’ councils, though limited in compe- 
tence mainly to social welfare questions, in her 
industrial establishments. And in 1961, Czecho- 
slovakia put into effect a new law on factory 
committees, enlarging their functions and 
strengthening their position. 

At the same time, the Communist regimes of 
Eastern Europe went ahead with minor experi- 
ments in the field of public administration, en- 
dowing with somewhat larger powers the peo- 
ple’s or national committees in charge of pro- 
Vincial and local government. In Poland, a new 
1958 law gave these committees greater con- 
trol over their executive branches, while at the 
same time enlarging the scope of local affairs 
subject to their jurisdiction and decision. A 
similar partial reform was effected in Czecho- 
slovakia where the administrative system had 
been characterized by a high degree of centrali- 
zation. Among other measures, a constitutional 


law gave a larger role to the legislature and 
government of Slovakia, which until then was 
almost totally subject to fiat from Prague. 
Similar reforms were also introduced in Ru- 
mania. 


The 1958 Czechoslovak experiment with de- 
centralization deserves closer attention. The 
Czechoslovak regime endeavored to balance in 
a new fashion a measure of decentralization 
demanded by considerations of efficiency and 
flexibility with centralized control of planning 
and overall economic development. The broader 
powers of control over local industry granted 
local government bodies, were accompanied by 
some decentralization of economic administra- 
tion. The central industrial administrations, 
corresponding to the Soviet glavki, were abol- 
ished, and related enterprises were more closely 
integrated into industrial combines, which, to- 
gether with individual plant administrations, 
were given broader powers both in policy-mak- 
ing and daily management. The role of factory 
committees at the lowest level of plant adminis- 
tration was also considerably increased. 


At the present time, Czechoslovakia is at the 
threshold of a new economic reform. The re- 
gime announced that the existing system of 
directing the economy is obsolete and that the 
1958 reforms proved to be a failure. As a result, 
the party leadership approved the blueprint 
for a far-reaching reorganization of indus- 
trial management, based on profit-determined 
cost accounting principles, a flexible price sys- 
tem reflective of domestic as well as interna- 
tional market forces, and vastly enlarged man- 
agement autonomy at the plant and industrial 
combine levels. The changes are to be imple- 
mented gradually, with the new system becom- 
ing fully operational in the course of the 1966- 
1970 Five-Year Plan. 


New Constitutions and 
Constitutional Practices 


The declaration by the 21st CPSU Congress 
in 1959 that socialist construction had been 
completed in the Soviet Union found an early 
echo in Eastern Europe. Within a year, the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia made a 
similar statement and formally embodied it in 
a new constitution. The Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic is now officially “marching toward 
communism.” 

The 1960 Constitution of Czechoslovakia pos- 
tulates two basic principles of public order: 
expansion of the lower levels of political and 
economic administration to include broader par- 
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ticipation by the working population on the one 
hand, and full control of the national economy 
by the central government on the other. (In 
certain respects, the second principle is now un- 
dergoing revision). Under this scheme, the de- 
termination of competent supervisory responsi- 
bility in the sphere of local government became 
of singular importance. Two high-level agen- 
cies were created for that purpose: the Govern- 
ment Commission for National Councils, and 
the Central Administration for Local Govern- 
ment Affairs. The first is a policy-making and 
regulatory agency, while the other is a super- 
visory organ directly responsible for the en- 
forcement of governmental instructions. The 
latter body is concerned with the performance 
and personnel questions of the local administra- 
tions and control of funds allocation in govern- 
mental operations at the provincial and local 
level. High on the agenda of both agencies ap- 
pears to be the task of preventing the diversion 
of available resources to projects of purely local 
benefit. 


While it would be difficult to discover in this 
constitution a basic departure from the estab- 
lished Soviet pattern, the new Yugoslav Consti- 
tution, adopted in April 1963, departs from the 
Soviet example in its most important aspects. 
Yugoslavia is not only a federation of ‘‘volun- 
tarily united and equal peoples,” as the docu- 
ment states, but in fact a federation of parishes 


which represent the only level on which direct ° 


democracy and popular election is practiced. All 
the higher representative organs up to the Fed- 
eral Assembly are elected indirectly by one of 
the representative organs at a lower level. The 
Federal Assembly has several representative 
bodies within it—the Federal Chamber, the 
Economic Chamber, the Education and Culture 
Chamber, the Social Welfare and Health Cham- 
ber and the Organizational-Political Chamber— 
but of these the Federal Chamber is by far the 
most important. The President of the Republic 
is elected by the Federal Assembly for a four 
year term and may be re-elected for a further 
consecutive term. A special constitutional pro- 
vision states that the limitation regarding the 
tenure of the office of President “‘shall not apply 
to Josip Broz-Tito”; Marshal Tito was duly 
elected President shortly after the Assembly 
first convened. 


The Polish effort to give new meaning to its 
socialist fundamental law has led to an increase 
in the role of the Sejm (parliament), which, 
although debased both by the authoritarian re- 
gime before World War II and by the Commu- 
nist regime of contemporary Poland, still ap- 
peals to the public imagination as the one 
remaining political institution somehow repre- 
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sentative of national opinion. In an effort to 
strengthen the notion that the Polish state is a 
kind of representative democracy, the regime 
has sought in a series of measures to reassure 
the people that in the Sejm their national in- 
terest has a sturdy guardian. Although the 
Sejm assembles for short sessions only, its com- 
missions, which at the present time have 
reached the impressive number of nineteen, are 
active in the interim periods, with the effect 
that the vast majority of the Sejm members con- 
tinue in office for the full period for which they 
are elected. 


Another feature of the program to reformu- 
late the basic principles of public order in East- 
ern Europe is the greater inclination to admit 
officially that Communist parties play the lead- 
ing role in government and public life. Both the 
Czechoslovak Constitution of 1960 and the 
Yugoslav Constitution of 1963 have come out 
with appropriate statements to this effect. 
The place of the party in the government estab- 
lishment and public affairs was also stressed in 
the Bulgarian Law on Party and Government 
Control of June 16, 1964, and the Party-Gov- 
ernment Resolution of May 22, 1964. In the 


past, only the Albanian Constitution had openly 


acknowledged the leading role of its Communist 
Party. 


In Quest of Socialist Legality 


A major portion of recent legislative activity 
in Eastern Europe is designed to stop the abuses 
of individual rights and liberties which the Sta- 
linist regimes inflicted on the citizenry. Con- 
siderable improvement in this respect was 
achieved by purging the legal systems of the 
East European states of borrowings from So- 
viet law. Thus criminal prosecutions for tardi- 
ness and absenteeism in industry were sus- 
pended, and eventually the punitive legislation 
itself was repealed. Similarly, the prohibition 
of marriage with aliens was abolished. Other 
practices, such as enforcing overtime work 
without overtime pay, shortchanging workers 
as to hours of work and labor conditions, and 
abuses in the distribution of bonuses proved to 
be more enduring. On the other hand, reforms 
were introduced in the distribution of social se- 
curity benefits. Most important of all, however, 
the restrictions of the vast secret police organi- 
zations and of concentration camps relieved the 
pall of terror which hung over the worker from 
morning to night. 

Reform of criminal law in Eastern Europe 
was initiated by similar reforms in the Soviet 


Union. The first step undertaken by the East 
European states was to eliminate from their 
legislation some of the questionable principles 
borrowed from the USSR. For instance, the 
analogy clause,’ which had been incorporated in- 
to the Rumanian, Albanian and Bulgarian crim- 
inal codes, was removed. In line with this de- 
velopment came the tendency towards stricter 
interpretation of the definitions of crime in 
criminal legislation and less frequent enforce- 
ment of the exceptional decrees enacted in the 
post-World War II period. 

Of even greater importance, however, is the 
trend towards clarification and systematization 
of the body of criminal law, which in the Sta- 
linist period had been expanded by a mass of 
special decrees providing for criminal prosecu- 
tion of new crimes, or imposing harsher penal- 
ties for old crimes. This legislation had paid no 
attention to earlier laws or traditional aims of 
criminal policy, thus resulting in chaos and un- 
stable judicial practice. In 1959, Albania en- 
acted a new criminal code and a code of criminal 
procedure. In 1961, a new criminal code was 
passed in Hungary, while in Poland various at- 
tempts at preparing a new criminal code finally 
resulted in a draft, which in line with the crimi- 
nal legislation of the other Communist countries 
restricts the application of the death penalty 
and provides for shorter terms of deprivation of 
freedom. 


A nother improvement in the position of the 


individual vis-a-vis state authority resulted 
from the mere fact that the powers of the secret 
police were circumscribed and its activities con- 
fined, in some countries at least, to the protec- 
tion of state interests against espionage and 
hostile political action. In theory, criminal 


3 See p. 54. 


prosecution for all criminal transgressions have 
always been under the control of public prose- 
cutors, who are officers of the courts and in most 
Eastern European countries have legal train- 
ing; in practice, however, public prosecutors 
under the Stalinist regimes exercised no control 
over the handling of cases by the secret police. 
To redress this situation, Yugoslavia, in the 
Code of 1953 re-established full judicial control 
of preliminary investigations and gave the 
courts the exclusive right to impose preliminary 
detention on suspects. Elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, after a series of partial reforms of 
criminal procedure, the public prosecutor was 
given the right to assume directly the investiga- 
tion of more complicated cases, and interested 
persons were afforded the right to appeal de- 
cisions of police authorities to him or to the 
courts. 

Since the state is the sole employer and the 
sole owner of industry, retail establishments, 
and the means of transport and communication, 
dealing with the state is a constant feature of 
daily life of practically everybody in Eastern 
Europe. In Poland and Hungary, codes of ad- 
ministrative procedure were enacted in order to 
protect the citizen from the arbitrary action, or 
inaction, of administrative authorities and to 
determine the order of appeals and judicial 
remedies against unjust decisions of govern- 
ment agencies. Also, in Poland, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia, press legislation has provided the 
individual with some means of defending his 
name against attacks in the press, which in 
Communist states is regarded as another arm 
of the government and Communist Party. 

In certain respects, however, there is evidence 
of reversals in the more liberal legislative trends 
in Eastern Europe. The legal profession in 
Poland, Rumania and Hungary, for example, is 
in the process of forcible collectivization. The 
lawyer in these countries has traditionally been 
the spokesman for liberal causes. He may now 
disappear as a significant social factor. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: 


Parliamentary Model? 


By James C. Lowenstein 


ince the break between Tito and Stalin in 1948, 
there have been many bold departures from Marxist 
orthodoxy in Yugoslavia, which have resulted in 
the development of a political and economic system 
fundamentally different from any other in the Com- 
munist world. The regime’s first major experiment 
in developing new institutions took place in 1950, 
when elective Workers’ Councils were established in 
every factory and given a voice in management un- 
known before in centrally-planned Communist econ- 
omies, or indeed in prewar Yugoslavia. The latest 
of the regime’s unique institutions, established by 
the new constitution of 1963, is the Yugoslav Fed- 
eral Assembly, a body of considerable complexity 
and broad powers which may prove to have far- 
reaching significance not only for Yugoslavia but 
for the rest of the Communist world. 

The Assembly is composed of a general political 
body called the Federal Chamber (which has within 
it a separate Chamber of Nationalities), and four 
bodies known collectively as the Chambers of Work 
Communities, dealing respectively with economic 
questions, social welfare and health, education and 
culture, and organizational-political matters. This 
parliamentary system was conceived by its founder, 


Mr. Lowenstein first visited Yugoslavia in 1951, 
when he spent six months with the US aid mission 
in Sarajevo. In 1962 he returned to Belgrade for 
two years as a political officer in the US Foreign 
Service. 
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Edvard Kardelj—the principal drafter of the 
new constitution and now the Assembly’s President 
—as “a specific kind of bicameral system,” in which 


, the Federal Chamber would be “the general politi- 


cal body, with all the legislative and political compe- 
tences granted to the Federation,” and the other 
four chambers would operate more or less as “Su- 
preme Workers’ Councils,” supplementing the work 
of the Federal Chamber within their own areas of 
competence “but not in political affairs.” 1 Thus it 
is in the Federal Chamber that the real power of 
the Assembly, and therefore of the government, re- 
sides. 

The unusual character of the Assembly applies 
to its functions as well as its structure. According 
to the constitution, it is responsible not only for 
legislative decisions but for “political supervision 
over the work of the political, executive and ad- 
ministrative organs of the Federation” (Art. 14). 
In addition, its powers include issuing authentic 
interpretations of federal law; calling referenda; 
adopting and then supervising the federal budget 
and the annual federal financial statement; electing 
and removing the President and Vice-President of 
the Republic, and the President and Judges of the 
Constitutional Court, the Supreme Court, and the 


1“On the Principles of the Preliminary Draft of The 
New Constitution of Socialist Yugoslavia,” report of 
Sept. 20, 1962, printed in The New Yugoslav Law, 
July-December 1962. 


Supreme Economic Court; appointing and removing 
the heads of the Federal Secretariats (as the ad- 
ministrative departments are called) and the Dep- 
uty Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces (the 
President of the Republic is the Commander-in- 
Chief) ; deciding on any alteration of the country’s 
boundaries; declaring war; ratifying certain inter- 
national agreements; and amending the constitu- 
tion. 

While the constitution does not define the Assem- 
bly’s overall power of “political supervision,” it 
does list certain functions through which this 
power is to be exercised. Thus, it is the Assem- 
bly’s responsibility to ‘decide on political matters 
and determine the foundations of internal and 
foreign policy,”’ to determine the duties of federal 
authorities and organizations responsible for en- 
forcing the laws, to debate the reports of federal 
courts and the Federal Public Prosecutor concern- 
ing the enforcement of federal law or the general 
problems of the judiciary, and to “enact declara- 
tions and resolutions and make recommendations to 
state organs and autonomous organizations giving 
its opinion on matters of general concern.” 


ct D President of the Republic, Marshal Tito, is 


nominally subordinate to the Assembly. He is 
elected by it and (under Art. 219) is “accountable” 
to it. While he may nominate certain top officials, 
the Assembly must confirm his designees. He has 
no veto power vis-a-vis acts of the Assembly; and 
while he may stay certain actions of the Federal 
Executive Council, even in this case he must place 
“the dispute” before the Federal Chamber for de- 
cision. He is required to inform the Assembly on 
all matters of state policy, and specifically on prob- 
lems of internal and foreign policy. Finally, he 
has no authority to propose a bill but only the right 
to recommend that the Assembly discuss a certain 
subject or consider passing a decision. 

Similarly, the Federal Executive Council, which 
was formerly the most important organ of govern- 
mental authority, is under the new constitution ‘“‘an 
organ of the Federal Assembly” and is “responsible 
for its work to the Federal Assembly.” The Presi- 
dent and members of the Council are elected by the 
Federal Chamber from among the members of the 
Assembly. The Council has no appointive power 
but only a nominating role. It can only propose 
internal and foreign policy to the Assembly. It can 
prepare draft laws, the draft social plan and a pro- 
posed budget, but final action must be taken by the 
Assembly. The Assembly may rescind or cancel any 
Council decision or regulation “‘that is at variance 
with the constitution or law.’”’ Conversely, if the 
Assembly passes a law to which the Council is op- 


posed, the only action the Council may take is to 
submit its resignation to the Assembly. 

The federal administrative departments are even 
farther down the chain of command. Under the 
constitution they are charged with enforcing fed- 
eral laws and regulations in accordance with “the 
policy determined by the Federal Assembly and the 
general instructions of the Federal Executive Coun- 
cil.” The heads of federal administrative depart- 
ments—the Federal State Secretaries and Federal 
Secretaries—are nominated by the President or the 
Federal Executive Council but appointed or dis- 
missed by the Assembly. 


L is clear, then, that the new Assembly is consti- 
tutionally the supreme governmental body in Yugo- 
slavia, with full responsibility for policy as well as 
for legislation. How does this parliamentary amal- 
gam operate? 


All five Assembly chambers may meet in plenary 
session, and must do so to elect the President and 
Vice-President of the Republic and the President 
and Vice-Presidents of the Assembly. All five cham- 
bers must also meet to extend the Assembly’s term 
or “to debate questions of general political signifi- 
cance.” Plenary sessions are rare, however; there 
were less than half a dozen in the first year of the 
Assembly’s existence. 


Thus, most of the Assembly’s work is done by the 
Federal Chamber acting alone or in concert with 
one of the four Chambers of Work Communities. 


Matters under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Chamber include the election or recall of 
the President, members of the Federal Executive 
Council, and certain federal court officials, as well 
as the appointment or recall of the heads of federal 
administrative departments and the Deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. The Federal 
Chamber meets alone to debate or legislate on for- 
eign policy, national defense, state security or “gen- 
eral domestic policy.”” It also ratifies international 
agreements within the Assembly’s general jurisdic- 
tion. On all other matters requiring legislation, it 
meets with one or more of the other chambers. 

Each of the four Chambers of Work Communi- 
ties may also meet independently to debate or study 
various matters that concern “working organiza- 
tions” (Workers’ Councils and management boards) 
in their fields of activity. These chambers can 
make recommendations on their own to a working 
organization but they cannot legislate alone—that 
is, without concurrent action on the part of the 
Federal Chamber. 

The Chamber of Nationalities is required to meet 
as a separate body only when the Federal Chamber 
has on its agenda a proposal to amend the constitu- 
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tion. It may meet when the Federal Chamber is 
considering a draft law which might affect “the 
equality of the peoples of the Republic’; at such 
meetings, however, it has no right to vote but may 
only propose that the draft law in question be 
amended or rejected. 


bviously, the Yugoslav leadership would not 
have created this constitutionally powerful parlia- 
mentary instrument without at the same time in- 
suring that it would remain under party control. 
The key to such control lies in the system of elect- 
ing members of the Assembly. Altogether, the mem- 
bership totals 670 deputies. In each of the four 
Chambers of Work Communities sit 120 members 
elected by the Chambers of Work Communities in 
municipal assemblies (there are 577 assemblies at 
this lowest level of local administration, grouped 
into 120 election districts). 

The election of Federal Chamber deputies is a 
more complicated matter. This Chamber has 190 
members, 70 of whom are concurrently members 
of the Chamber of Nationalities and are elected by 
the assemblies of Yugoslavia’s six republics and 
two autonomous provinces. The remaining 120 
members are elected by the Municipal Chambers of 
Municipal Assemblies (the general political cham- 
bers of the local legislatures). Technically, the elec- 


tion of these 120 deputies is only provisional, pend- 


ing confirmation by popular referendum. Yugoslav 
authorities refer to the process of confirmation as 
“popular elections,” obviously hoping to give Yugo- 
slav citizens a feeling of participation in the selec- 
tion of the national parliament. However, the only 
option given the voters is to approve or not approve 
the Municipal Chambers’ choice. It is interesting 
to note that in the first election under the new 
constitution, held in the spring of 1963, every Fed- 
eral Chamber deputy elected by a Municipal Cham- 
ber was confirmed in the referendum by from 
slightly under 95 to over 98 percent of the voters. 

By contrast, deputies to the Municipal Assem- 
blies are directly elected, although the process by 
which they are nominated again denies any real 
choice to the voters. In the 1963 elections, nomina- 
tions issued from voters’ meetings in which the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia (as the Com- 
munist Party is called), working through the mass 
front organization, the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia, played a decisive 
role in selecting the candidates. Only about 55,000 
nominees were selected for the approximately 43,000 
Municipal Assembly seats. Thus in most cases there 
were not even two candidates from which voters 
could choose. 

In sum, then, the present body of federal depu- 
ties was elected indirectly by directly-elected munic- 
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ipal deputies, who were nominated in voters’ meet- 
ings tightly controlled by the party, and who often 
ran unopposed. Through this system the one-million 
member League of Communists assured its control 
of an Assembly representing almost 20 million 
people. 

The party’s dominant role can be seen from an 
examination of the political backgrounds of Federal 
Chamber members. According to biographic infor- 
mation published in the 1964 Yugoslav World Al- 
manac, 184 of the 190 members of the Federal 
Chamber have held office at some time in a party 
organization, and the other six are almost certainly 
party members (before becoming deputies, two were 
Slovenian Assembly deputies and the other four 
respectively a trade union official, an army general, 
a student leader and a university dean—all positions 
in which it would be most unusual to find non-party 
people). Furthermore, the Chamber includes 10 of 
the 14 members of the Executive Committee of the 
Central Committee of the League of Communists 
(the new name of the party Politburo), 48 of the 
130 members of the Central Committee (14 other 
CC members are deputies in other chambers), and 
56 members of the Central Committees of the six 
republican party organizations (i.e., one-half to 
two-thirds of the total membership in each republi- 
can CC).? Finally, the Assembly President, Edvard 
Kardelj, is one of the three top leaders in the 
party. 

A new election to the Federal Assembly is sched- 
uled to take place in the spring of 1965, and under 
the terms of the constitution, half of the deputies 
in each chamber will be new figures. It will be 
interesting to see what shifts take place in the 
make-up of the membership. 


hat is the significance of the new Yugoslav 
Assembly? Those who view it in a favorable light 
see it as an evolutionary step toward further de- 
mocratization, paving the way for the expression of 
more liberal political tendencies in Yugoslav so- 
ciety, providing a forum for more discussion and 
debate on national policies, and giving Yugoslav 
citizens a greater voice in the selection of their 
representatives. To others more critical, the- new 
Assembly appears to represent primarily an at- 
tempt to legitimize the regime, to give the Yugo- 
slav people the illusion but not the reality of free 
elections, and to perpetuate party control in a more 
subtle and palatable fashion. 


2 This analysis was made before the Eighth Party 
Congress in November 1964, which enlarged the party’s 
Central Committee and Executive Committee and elected 
new members to both bodies. 


Like so much else in a country noted for contrasts 
and contradictions, the new Assembly may be all of 
these things. Constitutionally, however, the new 
parliamentary system indisputably provides a 
framework for introducing a measure of democracy 
and curtailing arbitrary political intervention and 
control. The extent to which this framework will be 
utilized remains to be seen. 

It is also too early to gauge the effect that Yugo- 
slavia’s experiment will have on other Communist 


TO OUR READERS— 


countries. The Soviet Union is in the-process of 
drafting a new constitution which, according to re- 
ports, may well provide for a similarly increased 
emphasis on the role of parliamentary institutions; 
this possibility has often been mentioned in the 
public statements of Soviet officials and in the 
Soviet press. No doubt Moscow and others in the 
Communist world are watching to see what effect a 
taste of parliamentary rule will have on the popu- 
lar appetite in Yugoslavia. 


Due to its unusual length, this issue of Problems of Communism 
has been considerably delayed. The editors hope to be back on 
schedule with the May-June issue. Among articles soon to appear: 


Soviet Agriculture: The Lean Years, by Nancy Nimitz 

Agriculture and Literature in the USSR, by Ronald Hingley 

The Vocabulary of Indonesian Communism, by J. M. van der Kroef 
Communism in Iran, by Sepehr Zabih 

Khrushchev’s Fall and Aftermath—A Discussion 
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Soviet Courts Observed 


GEORGE FEIFER: Justice in Moscow. 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1964. 


Reviewed by Frederick S. Wyle 


THIS BOOK, written by a young 
American exchange student, pro- 
vides a lively account of various 
types of court trials and legal 
proceedings in the Soviet Union, 
including generous excerpts of 
apparently verbatim testimony 
and comments by participants. 
These excerpts furnish the stu- 
dent of the Soviet legal system 
with useful raw material and in 
this reviewer’s opinion, comprise 
the most valuable part of the 
book. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Feifer 
does not stick to reportage. He 
includes his own lengthy com- 


Mr. Wyle is the author of “The 


Soviet Lawyer: An Occupational 
Profile’ (Soviet Society—A Book 
of Readings, edited by H. Inkeles 
and K. Geiger, New York, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1961). As a former 
practicing attorney, he interviewed 
a number of Soviet lawyers in con- 
nection with the Harvard Project 
on the Soviet Social System (1950- 
51). 
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mentary on the Soviet legal 
structure, on the comparative 
worth of Soviet and American 
legal institutions, on ‘‘justice,”’ 
and on all manner of subjects. 
Aside from these often naive dis- 
courses, there are few surprises 
in the information he furnishes. 
The staples of other research on 
Soviet legal institutions are 
more or less confirmed: the wide 
variety and informality of So- 
viet “legal” institutions and 
courts; the undeveloped state of 
the law, technically, intellectu- 
ally, and professionally speak- 
ing; the relatively unimportant 
place of the law and legal insti- 
tutions in Soviet society; the So- 
viet indifference to precise proof 
of particular charges of crime; 
the conversion of the court trial, 
for reasons compounding Rus- 
sian cultural and Soviet ideologi- 
cal factors, into a probe of the 
defendant’s entire life, motiva- 
tions and general attitudes; the 
role of the Soviet court “asses- 
sors”—a supposed substitute for 
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the jury—as mere court “furni- 
ture,” and so on. 

What is notable about Mr. 
Feifer’s commentary is the ex- 
traordinary lengths to which he 
goes to avoid the shadow of any 
suspicion that he may be preju- 
diced against the Soviet legal 
system by his Western back- 
ground, or by his native com- 
mon sense. The results of these 
efforts do not, unfortunately, re- 
flect favorably on his perspicac- 
ity or on his claim to “objec- ' 
tivity.” 


MR. FEIFER MIGHT HAVE 
made a rational case for his 
views. For example, he might 
have argued as follows: One 
cannot expect the Russian sys- 
tem of law to equal the Western 
systems. The “rule of law” as 
it is understood, say, in the 
United States, is a product of 
our particular happy history of 
Anglo-Saxon juridical inheri- 
tance, a stable society in which 


the law is used as the ultimate 
means to settle (through Con- 
stitutional interpretation) what 
would otherwise become intoler- 
ably divisive political issues, 
and the slow and arduous strug- 
gle for protection of the indi- 
vidual against the wielders of 
power of all sorts—the strug- 
gle, that is, for civil liberties. In 
terms of sophistication, intellec- 
tual accomplishment, and stress 
on protection of individual 
rights, the American legal sys- 
tem (or the British, or the 
French) —despite undeniable 
failings—has clearly progressed 
so far beyond the Russian that 
a comparison is quite senseless, 
since any comparison presumes 
common political purposes and 
goals, and these are lacking. 

It is nevertheless true, the ar- 
gument might have continued, 
that the Russians are beginning 
to move down some paths that 
others have trod before them in 
the evolution of the law. Partly 
this is because any modern in- 
dustrial system requires stabil- 
ity, predictability, uniformity, 
and the settlement of conflicts of 
interest by reference to some 
sort of known rules and system 
of predictable adjudication. 

Partly, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, it is because there are 
basic notions of fairness which 
human beings in all modern so- 
cieties seem to share, and the 
Russians are no exception. (In- 
deed, the second half of the 
19th century saw a rapid de- 
velopment of prerevolutionary 
Russian law in the Western tra- 
dition.) These trends in Soviet 
law are of course only incipient 
and have certain limitations in- 
herent in the Soviet system. 
Any substantial advances to- 
wards the law as it is understood 
in the West must inevitably wait 
on further political and social 
evolution in the Soviet Union. 


MR. FEIFER DOES NOT, how- 
ever, make such a case, or 
anything remotely like it. He is 


determined to prove instead that 
since the Russians are basically 
just as decent as anyone else, 
their legal system must be just 
as good. He attempts to estab- 
lish this patent absurdity by 
downgrading the American legal 
system so that it comes out no 
better than the Soviet. The con- 
flict between Mr. Feifer’s com- 
mon sense and his emotional 
needs is evident throughout the 
book. One wishes he could have 
resolved it in another way than 
by making foolish statements 
about American law. For exam- 
ple, conceding the disadvantage 
of the Soviet judge’s participa- 
tion in the trial more or less as 
a prosecutor, Mr. Feifer coun- 
terattacks against American law 
as follows: 


Of course, this [Soviet] ap- 
proach to the trial places great 
reliance on the judge. And I 
knew there would be abuses. 
But isn’t the abuse as great in 
America, where reliance rests 
on ambitious prosecutors, greedy 
lawyers and bigoted or intimi- 
datable juries? Habeas corpus, 
warrants, and strict rules of evi- 
dence fail to protect too many 
Americans who do not under- 
stand these principles or are too 
poor to engage an able attorney 
or to purchase their way out. 
Both systems, of course, can 
work poorly or well in practice, 
but it seemed to me that in the 
petty cases advantage lay with 
the Soviet. I had watched Ameri- 
can courts at work. I had seen 
the influence of the dollar, over- 
heard the deals, sensed the dis- 
honesty, and I was disappointed 
by the callousness and crudeness 
of the lower courts. Perhaps 
there was chance of finding 
something better in Moscow. 
(Page 18) 


This grossly distorted picture of 
the average American judge or 
court cannot be taken as a seri- 
ous effort to repert the existing 
state of affairs in the United 
States. Indeed, it is more appro- 


priate to a Dickensian caricature 
than to 20th-century American 
reality. Mr. Feifer does not dis- 
close whether he has ever even 
been in any of the countless 
small-claims courts in the United 
States in which no lawyer is 
needed, in which procedure is en- 
tirely informal, and in which, in 
fact, the vast majority of small 
claims are fairly and immedi- 
ately adjudicated or settled. Nor 
does he mention the legal aid so- 
cieties available in almost every 
population center, small or large, 
which furnish free legal services 
to those who cannot afford to 
pay for them, or the fact that in 
criminal cases the federal courts 
as a matter of constitutional re- 
quirement and the state courts 
for a variety of reasons furnish 
free legal counsel, often of ex- 
cellent quality, to defendants 
who cannot affort to pay for le- 
gal counsel. All of these institu- 
tions undoubtedly need improve- 
ment and the picture is not one 
of perfection, but to distort them 
and then equate them with So- 
viet institutions is to engage in 
a sleight-of-hand unworthy of a 
serious scholar or observer. 

This penchant for invalid com- 
parisons recurs throughout the 
book. Thus, without any sup- 
porting evidence whatever, Mr. 
Feifer informs us: 


Every statistic confirms that 
in American courts it’s “the rich 
what gets the mercy and the 
poor what gets the blame.” But 
it is no longer the same the 
whole world over. In the Peo- 
ple’s Courts, money talks softly, 
when at all. (Page 79) 


On the appointment of judges 
by the party in the Soviet Un- 
ion, he reveals the confusion in 
his mind regarding moral ideas 
and procedural medians. He de- 
clares: 


The idea of appointed judges 
does not seem sinister to me; 1 
have too often seen the corrup- 
tion of elected judges in Ameri- 
can settings. (Page 83) 
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No one has suggested that the 
appointment of judges in itself 
is “sinister.” The notion that 
there is something inherently 
reprehensible about ‘‘appoint- 
ment” of Soviet judges, which 
must therefore at once be coun- 
terbalanced by an attack on the 
professional integrity of Ameri- 
can judges (who are actually se- 
lected in a variety of ways—in- 
cluding appointment and who 
operate in an entirely different 
context of judicial independ- 
ence) is evidence of the false 
dilemmas in the author’s mind. 
One doesn’t have to hate the 
Russians to think that their 
courts and judges are very dif- 
ferent and much less effective 
social forces and mechanisms 
than Western ones. 


WHEN MR. FEIFER stops try- 
ing to compare incomparables, 
his prose becomes more credible. 
In one interesting passage, he 
gives his impression of the senti- 
ments of a number of Soviet law- 
yers on their role in society: 


jt ae at io yo ies ay 


— O6eujato «HT B MUpe c MOeH cocenKOH. Cnopa Gonbwie He ckamy 06 aTOM ApsAHH! 


“| promise to live in peace with my neighbor. 


about that bitch!”’ 
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They have seen too much slop- 
piness and injustice, and they 
do not think it all accidental. 
Some have given up reading le- 
gal literature, because they feel 
that theory and scholarly analy- 
sis are irrelevant to their practi- 
cal work so long as the actual, 
unwritten regles [sic] of the 
courts remain governed by other 
considerations. 

The knowledge that they play 
second fiddle in the courtroom 
bothers these men in their seri- 
ous moments. . . .They com- 
plain that the court does not 
listen to their points of law, not 
even to their closing speeches; 
that the judge, who is usually 
less literate than they, assumes 
a disdainful expression while 
they speak and sometimes even 
laughs. . . .Even the law stu- 
dents on my floor in the dorm- 
tory thought of the trial as some- 
thing of a formality and, conse- 
quently, of the lawyer’s role as 
superfluous. .. 

.. . Most of the lawyers with 
whom I talked confidentially 
muttered that their own influ- 


Tae 


Pucynox E, WETNOBA 


| won’t say another word 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Nov. 10, 1964. 


ence and sphere of activity is 
too limited, too restricted. . . . 
that the decision depends less 
upon how they are able to work 
with the facts than upon. . . 
bigger, political forces. ... 
(Pp. 245-46) 


These observations seem so 
obviously true from Mr. Feifer’s 
own description of actual trials 
that one should not have thought 
them objectionable. However, 
Mr. Feifer evidently felt the 
need for a prophylactic introduc- 
tory phrase to the above quote: 
“The best of the lawyers are cyn- 
ical. (In what country are they 
not?)” (Page 245, emphasis sup- 
plied). For good measure, law- 
yers (it is clear from the context 
that this means all lawyers, not 


just Soviet ones ...) are also 
variously described as “smooth- 
looking,” ‘muttering’ (when 


they criticize the Soviet legal 
system), and given to “prac- 
ticed, self-conscious precision 

. esoteric procedural niceties 
and devotion to form,” ete. 


UNFORTUNATELY FOR HIS 
understanding of liberty and 
justice, Mr. Feifer’s own views 
on law seem to have been much 
influenced by his determination 
to be “fair” to the Soviet legal 
system. He says, for instance, 
that he became quite accustomed 
to taking a guilty verdict for 
granted: 


It was rare. Other eee 
blameless man was being con- 
victed, however sure I was that 
he was innocent of the particu- 
lar crime as it was described 
in the legal qualification of his 
acts, or that he did not deserve 
the punishment awarded. All of 
the sad faces had done some- 
thing wrong, something which 
justified the state’s intervention 
and punitive action. [Author’s 
stress. | 


This view of criminal jus- 
tice—that since we are all sin- 


ners we should all be punished, 
never mind for what—is not im- 
possible to acquire, Mr. Feifer 
assures us, given some effort and 
time: | 


It usually takes time for those 
reared in the Anglo-Saxon le- 
gal tradition to overcome the no- 


tion that a thorough pretrial in- 


vestigation is sinister in itself. 
Properly executed it may be 
humane. It was to avoid the 
evils of the old inquisition, the 
methods of an unscrupulous 
Crown, that the English safe- 
guards, so precious to us now, 
were slowly pieced together. 
But these strict rules isolating 
the accused, excluding this and 
that, making simple stories in- 
tricate, may be out of date in an 
age of civilized civil servants, 
welfare governments and en- 
lightened citizens. An impar- 
tial and efficient investigation 
may serve everyone’s interests— 
except, to be sure, the criminal’s 
(Page 90—Stress in original). 


Would Mr. Feifer apply his 
views on a “thorough” pre- 
trial investigation without the 
bothersome intricacies of civil 
liberties to court procedures in 
his own country? As to “an age 
of civilized civil servants,” and 
so on, is Mr. Feifer really seri- 
ous? 

What is wrong with uncon- 
trolled investigation by the po- 
lice is that at times, and often 
under circumstances that seem 
to them justified, they force con- 
fessions out of people. They 
have done it for many hundreds 
of years, all over the world. Of- 
ten the confessions are false. It 
is easier to get a confession from 
a frightened prisoner than to 
get the facts from an arduous 
investigation elsewhere. So that, 
in addition to the fact that such 


investigations are inhumane, 
they are often very poor means 
to learn the truth. 


MR. FEIFER, however, is deter- 
mined to see the new Soviet 
inquisition in an altogether dif- 
ferent light from the old Eng- 
lish one. For example as evi- 
dence that the Soviet pretrial 
interrogation of suspects is 
really quite humane, he de- 
scribes a police interview of the 
victim of a theft! He says: 


the detective was brusque 
but not unkind; he kept telling 
Svetlana to relax and have pa- 
tience. . . .The detective, a pro- 
vincial bureaucratic type did not 
seem like a man given to rough- 
ing up suspects, and in this 
seemingly open-and-shut case he 
observed the procedural regula- 
tions scrupulously. For the life 
of me, I could not find anything 
to criticize in his manner. 


Surely no one has accused the 
Russian police of beating up the 
victims of petty criminals when 
they file complaints with po- 
lice officers. The example is ir- 
relevant. Indeed, Mr. Feifer rec- 
ognizes this. He says that the 
Soviet detective “. . . was ques- 
tioning a victim, not a suspect, 
and the matter was very minor. 
Still, I offer it for what it is 
worth.” 

In the same vein are Mr. 
Feifer’s passing comments on 
sexual life in Soviet Russia. He 
admires the Russians’ direct ap- 
proach to sex: “Muscovites are 
so strongly heterosexual—so lit- 
tle titillating talk, so much real 
activity” (p. 207). Heis shocked 
to find homosexuality: ‘“Rus- 
sians seemed too healthy for 
that” (p. 208). In several ac- 
counts of rape cases Mr. Feifer’s 


descriptive style soars beyond 
the scholarly tone he seeks to 
achieve: 


The charge was rape. I shall not 
bother with the details, spicy as 
they were in this case (the more 
so because the defendant was a 
dark, bodybuilding type who 
would have been primitively 
handsome had he hair on his 
head, and the girl was very 
pretty—fair, slightly plump, and 
fresh, as if she had just left the 
farm. 


And so on. 

Mr. Feifer summarizes his 
view of Soviet law in the follow- 
ing peroration: 


And it is true that court pro- 
cedure is not the only measure 
of the law; in Soviet society it 
is perhaps not the best measure. 
For the real work of the Soviet 
court eludes the naked eye. Its 
product is mankind, not indi- 
vidual men. Not the case at hand, 
not the fate of Ivanovich or Pet- 
rov, not even Dispensing Jus- 
tice 1s its duty, but waging the 
Great Ultimate Campaign for a 
new world, free of evil and un- 
happiness. (Page 333) 


It may be thought that these 
appalling phrases surely could 
not represent Mr. Feifer’s own 
view. It may be thought that 
Mr. Feifer only adopted a sort 
of megaphone role for the offi- 
cial Soviet point of view, the bet- 
ter and more fairly to permit 
“Western ears,” as he refers to 
them, to hear some other side of 
an undefined story. Perhaps, 
but one doubts it. Indeed, 
one doubts that Mr. Feifer’s fu- 
ture literary and scholarly repu- 
tation can survive this disap- 
pointing attempt to cope with 
the intricacies of Soviet justice. 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


When Comrades Sit in Judgment 


see a Soviet comrades’ court in 

action, and so it was with con- 
siderable excitement that I ap- 
proached the narrow, dark entrance 
to the krasnyi ugolok (red corner— 
Soviet equivalent of an American 
“community center’) of a large 
Moscow apartment project where a 
session of the local court was about 
to begin. I had learned about it 
quite by accident, having stumbled 
upon a small notice pinned on one of 
Moscow’s ubiquitous bulletin boards 
the day before, and now, dressed in 
a blue English raincoat which after 
weeks in Moscow had come to re- 
semble the local GUM product, I 
timidly made my way inside. After 
walking through a dimly lit hallway, 
I entered a longish, narrow room 
with a small podium at the far end. 
The podium was flanked on both 
sides by portraits of Marx and 
Lenin (each with an appropriate 
slogan) and boasted a rectangular 


| had long cherished a desire to 


Mr. Brumberg, Editor of Problems 
of Communism, last visited the So- 
viet Union in 1963. 
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By Abraham Brumberg 


table plus a few chairs. In front 
of the podium were hard wooden 
chairs occupied by about two dozen 
people, almost all of them elderly 
and—even by Moscow’s standards 
—shabbily dressed. 

A few minutes after I seated my- 
self in one of the-:back rows, the 
court, in the persons of the chair- 
man—a small, dark-haired man— 
two other men, and a rather plump, 
middle-aged woman secretary, en- 
tered the room, and the chairman 
announced that unless anyone in the 
audience had any objection to the 
particular sostav (composition) of 
the court (which changes from trial 
to trial), the session would begin. 


he first suit was brought by 

a tenant whose apartment 

had been flooded from the 
apartment on the floor above. The 
cause was a hot-water faucet, which 
through oversight had been left 
open after the entire apartment 
building had been deprived of hot 
water for over two weeks. The de- 
fendants were a middle-aged me- 
chanic at the Moscow metro (sub- 


way), earning a salary of 120 
rubles a month, and an infirm pen- 
sioner, whose monthly check came 
to 39 rubles and 25 kopeks. At 
stake was the sum of 34 rubles, 
the cost of the damage caused by 
the men’s negligence. The sum 
was not large, of course; yet, for 
the pensioner at least, it obviously 
represented a staggering amount. 
This much the ensuing debate be- 
tween the chairman (quiet, pa- 
ternal), the plaintiff (self-confi- 
dent, short-tempered), and the two 
defendants (obeisant and querulous 
in turn) made clear. Besides, de- 
manded the metro mechanic, why 
hadn’t the ZHEK (apartment ad- 
ministration) fixed the pipes for 
two weeks? And what about the 
damage caused to his and his 
friend’s apartment? The exchange 
became more lively, with the repre- 
sentative of the apartment ad- 
ministration, a rather handsome 
and well-dressed man, turning to 
the defendants and warning them 
that if they didn’t pay up, they 
would be told to hire a carpenter on 
their own, and he would surely 
charge more than 50 rubles—and 


how would they like that? They 
wouldn’t, and so the discussion 
turned to the question of whether 
the 34 rubles should be paid in one 
lump sum or in installments, with 
the defendants, of course, pleading 
for the latter. After a few minutes 
of rather inconsequential wran- 
gling, the chairman announced that 
the court would adjourn for delib- 
eration, and that another case 
be heard in the meantime. 


ell, I thought to myself, 

this was rather interest- 

ing, but it lacked the dra- 
matic flavor which I had antici- 
pated. The proceedings that started 
a few minutes later, however—with 
a new court (and the same secre- 
tary) upon the podium—were to 
bear out my expectations. 

A thin, bedraggled man with a 
dirty patch over his left eye walked 
up to the front of the room and be- 
gan reading off a list of names. 
“Simion Vassilevich Titkin?” Si- 
lence. Then a voice from the audi- 
ence: “He’s not here!” The man 
went on: “Timofiei Alexandrovich 
Razumnyi?” Again silence, and 
again a voice from the audience: 
“Not here!” At this point the 
chairman man raised his eyes and 
with a slightly puzzled expression 
on his face inquired as to Razum- 
nyi’s whereabouts. “He couldn’t 
make it,” came another voice from 
the audience. “He’s sick.” A short 
woman, bent with age, and with the 
inevitable kerchief over her head, 
rose from one of the back rows and 
approached the podium. 

“Comrade Chairman,” she began 
querulously, ‘‘what do we need all 
this fuss and bother for?’’ Couldn’t 
the whole matter be settled simply, 
as among friends? Besides, she 
went on, her son (the reference 
was to Timofiei Razumnyi) was in- 
nocent. He hadn’t done a thing. 

“But please, citizeness,” said the 
chairman patiently and with good 
humor, “your son is not accused of 
anything. He was asked to come 
here as a witness.” 

“T don’t know—all this busi- 
ness,” the woman continued, slowly 


raising her voice. “He isn’t guilty, 
that’s all. He hasn’t done a thing!” 

“But citizeness,” the chairman 
went on with what I thought was a 
remarkable display of endurance. 
“Don’t you understand what I am 
telling you? No one has said that 
your son has done anything; he’s 
merely to testify here as a witness 
—understand, witness—W-I-T- 
N-E-S-S.” 

But the citizeness would have 
none of it. In fact, she didn’t think 
that Simion Vassilevich should be 
brought to trial, either. “He is a 
good lad—why punish him?” He 
ought to be [this to the audience | 
supported !” 

The audience found this vastly 
amusing, as did the chairman. 
“Well, perhaps so,” he said at last. 
“We'll see next time. And perhaps 
—we shall have to expel him from 
Moscow...” 1 

What with the defendant and one 
of the witnesses missing, the court 
adjourned till the following eve- 
ning, first allowing a member of the 
previous sostav to announce the 
finding in the first case: 34 rubles 
to be divided in half between the 
two defendants and to be paid in 
three monthly installments. The 
two men sighed with relief, the 
audience was visibly pleased, and 
everybody made for the exit. I 
left, too, eagerly awaiting the next 
chapter of the case of Simion Vas- 
silevich Titkin. 


he following evening, the 
courtroom was filled with 
people, among them the de- 
fendant Titkin, a young man of 26, 
blond, with an open face and a de- 
cidedly uneasy mien. According to 
the indictment read by the chair- 
man, Titkin had not been working 
at his factory for almost seven 


1 This would be strictly illegal, inas- 
much as the comrades’ court is em- 
powered only to recommend exile (or 
other forms of criminal punishment) 
to a regular people’s court, which may 
or may not approve it. But the chair- 
man seemed to be oblivious to this 
legal nicety. 


months, coming home every night 
in a drunken stupor, frequently 
beating up his wife, and forcing 
her to hand over her earnings to 
quench his incessant alcoholic 
thirst. A general meeting of the 
workers at his factory had unani- 
mously accused him of parasitic be- 
havior and demanded his exile from 
Moscow. At home things had come 
to such a pass that Titkin’s wife, 
fearful of her husband’s violent 
outbursts, had taken to staying 
away from their apartment, send- 
ing their three-year-old child to her 
mother-in-law for safekeeping. 


The chairman asked Titkin to 
rise. “Well, what about it?” 


With a slightly bowed head, and 
speaking in half-finished sentences, 
Titkin began to tell his side of the 
story. Did he occasionally come 
home drunk? Yes—but only occa- 
sionally. (Murmurs in the audi- 
ence). But he never used his wife’s 
money for that purpose. (“Then 
where did you get it?” came a 
question from the floor. The chair- 
man did not react.) Certainly, he 
missed work—but after all, he had 
been sick off and on for more than 
two months. (“Right!” came an- 
other voice.) As for intimidating 
his wife, why, let the chairman ask 
her himself—she’s sitting right 
beside him. 


The chairman turned to Titkin’s 
wife—a bashful-looking girl carry- 
ing a small child in her arms. Be- 
fore she could say a word, however, 
another woman rose from her seat 
and began regaling the court with 
her observations of the Titkin 
household. Yes, there have been 
fights between husband and wife, 
but then—what’s so unusual about 
that? Everybody gets into an occa- 
sional brawl with his or her spouse. 
(Murmur of approbation in the 
audience.) The chairman listened 
to her and then again turned his 
attention to Titkin’s wife. From 
her recital, I gathered that she 
bore her husband no ill will. To be 
sure, there had been fights, he did 
come home once or twice and beat 
her up, but. . . 

“Well, then, what do you think 
we ought to do with your hus- 
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band?” asked the chairman. And 
it seemed to me, just then, as if 
these words suddenly provided the 
key to the extraordinary nature of 
the legal proceedings that were go- 
ing on around me. For what was 
the specific charge against Titkin? 
“Parasitism’? “Appearance in an 
intoxicated state in public places’? 
“Absence from work without valid 
reason”? “Unworthy behavior to- 
ward women’’? “High-handed acts,” 
“abusive language,” or perhaps 
some “other antisocial acts not en- 
tailing criminal liability’? (All 
these and many other transgres- 
sions are listed in the USSR “‘Stat- 
ute on Comrades Courts.”) What 
is more, it wasn’t at all clear who 
precisely was pressing any of these 
vague charges. Titkin’s fellow- 
workers? If so, why not either 
hand over his case to the regular 
courts, as the statute prescribes, or 
perhaps try him again before the 
factory’s court? His fellow ten- 
ants? From the behavior of those 
present, I gathered that Titkin’s 
neighbors were not particularly 
scandalized by his behavior. Well, 
then, what about his wife? It 
turned out that she, too, was not 
eager to press charges. He should 
be given another chance, she halt- 
ingly told the chairman—who 
knows, perhaps he would stop 
drinking and become a more re- 
sponsible husband, father, and citi- 
zen. After all, this was his first 
transgression. At this point Tim- 
ofiei’s warmhearted mother, who 
the evening before had provided us 
with such a spirited example of 
Chekhovian humor, quickly sprang 
to her feet: “She is right, Comrade 
Chairman!” she exclaimed. “Chelo- 
veka nado no put povesti (one 
ought to help straighten a man 
out) and not punish him.” “Right, 
right!” came a chorus from the 
audience. “‘Give him a chance.” “He 
is an orphan!” “Just give him a 
warning !”’ 

“Well,” said the chairman, look- 
ing impassively at the audience, 
“Titkin was accused by his com- 
rades of unsocial behavior. He does 
not work. He drinks. How, com- 
rades, can we possibly enter com- 
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munism with such people among 
us?” (Pause. Silence.) ‘‘The court 
will consider all that has been said 
here and will announce the verdict 
later. Now for the next case.” 


A : \he chairs were reoccupied 
(for by that time the excite- 
ment had caught almost all of 

Titkin’s assembled neighbors), and 
the next defendant was asked to 
rise. This time there could be no 
mistake about the nature of the 
man. Fifty years old, slightly 
stooped, with an expression at once 
cunning and vacuous, he twisted 
and turned as the indictment was 
being read. The plaintiff was a 
middle-aged widow who had wanted 
to rent a room at the defendant’s 
apartment while he was serving a 
two-year jail term (only his wife 
was living there at the time.) The 
room, it seems, was perfectly satis- 
factory, and she had moved in. One 
fine day, however (here the story 
began to be interrupted with sniffles 
and tears, which slowly infected 
other women in the audience), there 
was a knock at the door, and there 
was the defendant, bowing and 
scraping and begging to be ad- 
mitted. Naturally she let him in, 
but no sooner did he make himself 
at home than he took out a bottle 
and started to drink and use foul 
language. Frightened, she ran into 
her room and locked the door. (The 
wife, obviously, was not around—in 
fact, she didn’t seem to be around 
anywhere. ...) The defendant be- 
gan knocking at the woman’s door, 
becoming more abusive and finally 
committing the ultimate indignity 
of urinating right outside her 
room. Having related this incident, 
the woman, no longer able to con- 
tain herself, burst into tears and 
sat down. 

The audience was obviously exer- 
cised by the story, and even more 
so by the behavior of the defend- 
ant, who, questioned in turn by the 
chairman and one of the other 
members of the sostav, denied the 
allegations lock, stock and barrel. 
“Didh’t you drink and behave like 
a hooligan?” “Khospodi pomilui 


(God forbid) ! “No, never!” “You’re 
lying,’’ came a voice from the audi- 
ence. ‘Well, perhaps I took a drink 
or two,” the defendant admitted 
indignantly, “but I certainly did 
not insult anyone.’ Besides, he in- 
formed the chairman, the plaintiff 
was clearly untrustworthy. “What 
a reputation she has! Goes around 
smoking one cigarette after an- 
other all day long—word of honor! 
Ask anyone and you’ll hear the 
same thing—nobody can stand her, 
nobody wants to live with her.” 
“Lies, all lies,”’ came a chorus. Sev- 
eral people stood up and began to 
talk in unison, gesticulating, shout- 
ing, trying to make themselves 
heard over the voices of their 
neighbors. The chairman pounded 
on the table and asked for quiet. 
And suddenly at this point my sec- 
ond visit to the comrades’ court 
took an entirely unexpected turn. 


s I sat there totally absorbed 
by what was going on and 
manfully trying to jot down 

a few notes, the man with the patch 
over his eye appeared, glared at 
me, and demanded to know who I 
was and what I was doing there. 
“T am an American,” I said, “a 
journalist, and I am interested in 
comrades’ courts.” “Come with 
me,” said the man—and, mindless 
of my neighbors who had obvi- 
ously been eyeing my suspicious 
reportorial activities for quite some 
time, he led me out of the court 
room. 

I was ushered into a small room 
where I found the members of the 
first sostav and a man in his late 
thirties, whose neat, well-groomed 
appearance clearly distinguished 
him from the others. A minute 
later the members of the second 
court, along with the chairman and 
the woman secretary (whose name, 
as I soon found out, was Citizeness 
Gurvich), entered the room and 
seated themselves behind a large 
desk. I was now faced by about ten 
people, all of them—with the possi- 
ble exception of Madam Gurvich— 
staring at me with what I felt was 
a distinct lack of friendliness, 


albeit not without curiosity. It was 
clear that I was in for one of those 
interrogations to which inquisitive 
foreign tourists in Russia are so 
frequently subjected. And it was 
clear, too, that it was the well- 
groomed man who was to be in 
charge of it. 


The questions followed one an- 
other in rapid succession: Who are 
you? What is your business here? 
Who gave you permission to come 
to our court? I replied that I was 
an American journalist, that I had 
long been interested in attending 
a comrades’ court, and that I was 
not aware of the need to obtain 
any permission to do so. Then, in 
turn, I asked my questioner who he 
was. Startled by this unexpected 
reversal of roles, he replied quickly 
that he was a member of the com- 
rades’ court, and then, realizing 
perhaps that the reply was less than 
convincing, he added: “‘That’s none 
of your business, anyway. So you 
are an American journalist, eh?” 
Then, with growing hostility: 
“Whatever gave you the idea that 
you can just enter a court without 
permission? Don’t you Americans 
know anything about etiquette?” I 
said, again, that I was not aware 
of any Soviet law that requires a 
visitor to obtain permission to visit 
a court (there is none). Of course, 
I added, if there were such a law, 
then I was obviously in the wrong 
and was ready to admit my mis- 
take. At this point the chairman 
interrupted, saying that the regular 
“people’s courts” were one thing— 
everyone was welcome there—and 
“comrades’ courts” another. “Per- 
haps so,” I answered, “but all I can 
say is that I have not been aware 
of any restrictions.” 

My replies were obviously not 
to the liking of the well-dressed 
“member of the comrades’ court,” 
for he resumed questioning me 
with increasing vehemence. Why 
hadn’t I at least asked the chair- 
man for permission? (“As I said— 
I didn’t know it was necessary.”’) 
Didn’t I know that the courts were 
not open to everyone? (“But the 
chairman just told me differently.”’) 
Didn’t I realize that what was al- 


lowed to Soviet citizens was not 
necessarily allowed to foreigners? 
(“No, that’s news to me.”) Don’t 
Americans have any rules of eti- 
quette at all? What would happen 
if a Soviet citizen were to enter an 
American court, just like that, with- 
out asking for permission? (“I 
assure you, no one would dream of 
bothering him.’”’) Why was I inter- 
ested in comrades’ courts? Why 
only in the seamy side of Soviet 
life? (“I am not’’—this to the 
obvious satisfaction of some of the 
others—“I have seen your univer- 
sity, your Pioneer Palace, the new 
construction in Volgograd. .. .’’) 


he atmosphere was getting 
decidedly uncongenial, the 
questioning more intense. I 
was told to produce my documents, 
and when I replied that I had left 
my passport at the hotel, my inter- 
locutor announced that we would 
have to go to the nearest militia 
station. I replied that I would in- 
sist on calling my embassy first. 
My interlocutor relented (it was 
rather clear that he had no case), 
but perhaps out of sheer frustra- 
tion he clenched his fist in front of 
my face and exclaimed: ‘“‘You know 
how we treat people who try to 
break into our Soviet garden? With 
our fists—that’s how!’ I replied 
that I was unaware of breaking 
into any gardens whatever. “You 
have behaved like a scoundrel (po 
khamski) !”’ he shouted, livid with 
rage. I said I was surprised to 
hear him use such terms—was this 
in keeping with Soviet etiquette? I 
took out a cigarette and struck a 
match. My questioner was beside 
himself: “Is this how you Ameri- 
cans behave?”’ Don’t you first ask 
the lady whether she minds your 
smoking?” JI turned to Citizeness 
Gurvich with elaborate courtesy: 
“May I?”’—thus unwittingly suc- 
ceeding in embarrassing her and 
her mild-looking chairman, who had 
been puffing incessantly ever since 
I had entered the room. 
The wrangling went on for an- 
other twenty minutes or so, the 
questions repeating themselves 


with monotonous regularity (at 
one point I grew quite exasperated 
and inquired whether they thought 
I had come to the courtroom 
equipped with a capitalist bomb). 
But it was clear that the charges 
against me were even more tenuous 
than those against Simion Vassile- 
vich Titkin, and so, as suddenly 
as it had begun, the interrogation 
ceased and I was told that I was 
free to go. “In that case,” I said, 
“T should like to have permission 
to go back to the courtroom.” My 
interlocutor was visibly shaken. 
“No, you can’t go back,” he said 
testily. Why not, I demanded— 
they had heard my story and satis- 
fied themselves as to my intentions, 
then why was I not permitted to go 
back? “It is not for me to decide,” 
he said, with cold fury, “‘it’s up to 
the kollektiv.” I turned around to 
the kollektiv, as I had a few min- 
utes ago to Citizeness Gurvich, and 
repeated my request. The kollektiv 
in turn looked at the chairman, who, 
after a pause, said rather weakly: 
“There’s no point in going back— 
it’s all over; only the verdict is to be 
announced.” “Fine,” I said, “I’d 
like to hear the verdict.” “All 
right,” said the chairman resign- 
edly, “go ahead.” 


returned to the courtroom, 

much to the amazement of 

the assembled audience, again 
seating myself in one of the back 
rows. About half an hour later the 
court reappeared, and the chair- 
man read the verdict. Citizen Tit- 
kin was given a warning—if he 
didn’t mend his ways within a 
month, the comrades’ court would 
refer his case to a people’s court 
with a recommendation that he be 
exiled from Moscow. (A specialist 
on Soviet law told me later that 
my presence in the courtroom may 
have had something to do with the 
mildness of the sentence.) The 
other defendant also got off fairly 
easily; he was fined ten rubles for 
vandalism, given a reprimand, and 
warned sternly by the chairman 
that if he, too, didn’t mend his 
ways, he would most definitely be 
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exiled from Moscow. “Remember,”’ 
said the chairman, wagging his fin- 
ger, “if you should ever find your- 
self here again, we won’t treat you 
with kid gloves, you understand?” 
“Yes, Comrade Chairman,” ex- 
claimed the man, bowing and click- 
ing his heels grotesquely, ‘I under- 
stand!” “You promise not to drink 
any more?” continued the chair- 
man. “I promise—not a drop!” 
“You promise not to create any 
more scandals?” “Word of honor, 


Comrade Chairman, may I be struck 
by lightning if I ever give you 
trouble again!’”’ It was pure Che- 
khov once more. “All right, then— 
you may go,” said the chairman. 
“The court is adjourned.” 

The tenants slowly filed out of 
the room. Gathering up my coat 
and notebook, I followed the others. 
Before I went out into the court- 
yard, I stopped to say good-bye to 
the chairman and Citizeness Gur- 
vich, who were standing nearby and 


looking at me. “Well, you see,” said 
the chairman pleasantly, “had you 
come to me and asked for permis- 
sion, I would have gladly given it 
to you.” I had my doubts, but I 
didn’t voice them. Citizeness Gur- 
vich was the next to speak. “How 
did you like our court?” she asked 
with a smile. “Extremely inter- 
esting,” I replied, in all sincerity, 
“__extremely.” We all shook hands, 
and I left. The lesson in justice and 
etiquette was over. 


Questions, Facts .. . and a Solution 
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In our society, in which the social causes of 
crime have long since been eliminated, where 
do thieves, hooligans, parasites and other law- 
breakers come from?.... 

In our country there are no professional 
criminals who have chosen conscious, deliber- 
ate self-enrichment at society’s expense as 
their goal in life. Soviet legal science rightly 
refutes the hypotheses of certain bourgeois 
scholars about “congenital criminality” and 
the inevitability of lawbreaking. After all, 
each person in our country has an opportunity 
to labor and to earn his living in an honest 
way. 

But in that case, it is asked, where do the 
lawbreakers come from? Practice shows that 
the majority of crimes are engendered by 
drunkenness, moral degeneracy, venality, and 
a desire for an easy, idle life. These vices are 
tenacious. And, most important, they are be- 
ing passed along to certain young people. 
Therefore, the eradication of these vices must 
have the participation of parents, production 
collectives, the school—in brief, all those links 
on which a person’s character formation de- 
pends. 

This is not a simple task. After all, some- 
times a lad appears to be respectable in the 
eyes of everyone he lives and studies or works 
with. No one notices anything suspicious. 
And suddenly—sometimes it is simply a mys- 
tery how such a person could commit a crime. 
But it takes no great effort to be surprised. 
It is more difficult to understand a person 
ahead of time.... 

It is often asked when a young lad breaks 
the law: Where was the militia looking? And 


this is a logical question. Of course, the mili- 
tia should always stand guard over public 
order and defend the interests of citizens. But 
for some reason people very seldom ask: 
Where were the collective, the comrades at 
work, the parents and _ the _ neighbors, 
IGOkinge Pies oe 

There has been enough coddling of vicious 
criminals. As a matter of fact, measures of 
persuasion and public influence have no effect 
on some of them. Of course, we should not 
curtail upbringing work with people who have 
committed insignificant breaches of the law. 
But it is wrong not to apply the full force of 
the law in places where public persuasion by 
itself will not help. Our humaneness should 
be shown to those who have slipped for the 
first time and have recognized their error. In 
other cases it is necessary to act with all 
severity. This is what the working people in 
their letters demand of the agencies for safe- 
guarding public order.... 

The shaping of an adolescent’s character is 
an intricate and difficult process. In our so- 
ciety, unfortunately, there are still loafers, 
self-seekers and parasites. There are embez- 
zlers of public property, bribetakers, specu- 
lators and hooligans. They exert a poisonous 
influence on young souls. Therefore, the prob- 
lem of the upbringing of the new man—the 
citizen of a Communist society—is indissolu- 
bly linked with the struggle against survivals 
of the past, against bourgeois ideology. ... 


—From ‘‘Responsible for All Things,”’ by V. Tikunov, 
RSFSR Minister for Safeguarding Public Order, 
Izvestia, February 6, 1965. 
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The Vocabulary of 


Indonesian Communism 


By Justus van der Kroef 


erhaps the principal factor which has en- 
abled the Communist Party of Indonesia (Par- 
tai Komunis Indonesia, or PKI) to become the 
second largest in Asia and one of the two or 
three most influential Communist parties out- 
side the bloc has been the skillful blending of 
its program and tactical objectives with the 
rationales of Indonesian nationalism. Since 
1948, when the PKI almost destroyed itself in 
a coup against the new revolutionary Indonesian 
government, the party has sought to develop its 
ideology in close concert with Indonesian na- 
tionalist notions until it now can claim to be a 
major, and perhaps even determining, force 
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Department of Political Science at the Uni- 
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Communist Party of Indonesia, Its History, 
Program and Tactics (Vancouver, Canada, Uni- 
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ter, 1965). From June to November of 1963, 
he was Visiting Professor at Nanyang Univer- 
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in the development and articulation of official 
Indonesian policy... The present article will 
attempt to describe the more important concepts 
now current in PKI theory and ideology and to 
place them in the context of the announced po- 
litical objectives of the Indonesian government. 


People’s Democracy 


According to the most recent program and 
constitution of the PKI, adopted at the Seventh 
(Special) National Party Congress in April 
1962, the party’s objective is the establishment 
of a “people’s democratic state” or a “govern- 
ment of people’s democracy,” which will be 
based on the masses, particularly on an alliance 


1For a fuller treatment of this subject, see the 
author’s The Communist Party of Indonesia: Its His- 
tory, Program and Tactics, Vancouver, B.C., University 
of British Columbia Publications Center, 1965, especially 
Chapters IV and VII. 


of workers and peasants, and will have as its 
aim “complete national independence.” This 
government is to be led by “the working class” 
but will not represent “the power” or “‘dictator- 
ship” of “the proletariat.” Instead, it will rep- 
resent the “power of the people” and will be 
charged with carrying out “democratic” rather 
than “socialist”? reforms—e.g., redistributing 
land “free of charge’ to the peasants, guar- 
anteeing “democratic rights’ to the people, 
encouraging “national” trade and industry, 
eliminating unemployment, and improving the 
material well-being of the workers. These ‘“‘dem- 
ocratic’ reforms are expected, however, to 
shade gradually into more and more avowedly 
socialistic measures as “‘people’s democracy” 
stabilizes itself. ‘People’s democracy” is also 
described as “democracy of a new type” which 
will be able to win the support not only of the 
“millions of workers and the tens of millions of 
peasants,” but also of “the urban petty bour- 
geoisie, the intellectuals, the national bour- 
geoisie, the advanced aristocratic elements, and 
patriotic elements in general.” ” 

It should be noted here that since 1960, when 
the party was required to adapt itself to new 
presidential regulations governing the pro- 
grams and activities of all political parties in 
Indonesia, the term “dictatorship” (diktatur) 
has all but vanished from the approved political 
vocabulary of the PKI. Prior to that time, PKI 
literature had freely used the term, although 
the party’s goal was said to be a “government of 
the dictatorship of the people” (pemerintah dik- 
tatur rakjat) rather than a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” (diktatur proletariat).*° Since 
1960, however, the word diktatur has tended 
to disappear from party usage. Recent PKI 
documents refer to the “authority” or “power” 
(kekuasaan) of “the people’: thus, for ex- 
ample, the 1962 party constitution envisages 
the establishment of kekuasaan rakjat (the 
power of the people), in evident preference to 
either diktatur or kekuasaan proletariat. Inter- 
estingly enough, the party program adopted 
simultaneously with the constitution does use 
the term diktatur proletariat at one point, but 


2See the 1962 party program and constitution in 
Madju Terus! Dokumen-dokumen Kongres Nasional ke- 
VII (Luarbiasa) Partai Komunis Indonesia, Djakarta 
25-30 April 1962, Djakarta, Jajasan Pembaruan, 1963, 
pp. 317, 344-46. 

3 E.g., see the 1954 party program in Kepartaian dan 
Parlementaria Indonesia, Djakarta, Kementarian Pen- 
erangan, 1954, p. 493, and in Programme of the Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia, Djakarta, Agitprop Depart- 
ment of the PKI, 1954, p. 4; also, the 1959 party 
program in Materials of the Sixth National Congress of 
the Communist Party of Indonesia, Djakarta, Agitprop 
Department of the PKI, 1959, pp. 91-92, 108. 
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it refers to it in contrast with kekuasaan rakjat 
as if to emphasize that the “power of the peo- 
ple’? which the PKI seeks to establish is in no 
way comparable to the traditional Marxist- 
Leninist “dictatorship of the proletariat.” * This 
semantic distinction is undoubtedly designed to 
show compliance with official demands that all 
Indonesian political parties stay within the 
limits of a broad, officially-approved, national 
ideological spectrum. 

The party’s concept of “people’s democracy”’ 
reflects the same ideological flexibility. Like 
Mao Tse-tung’s ‘““New Democracy,” ® it is meant 
to encompass the whole process of transforma- 
tion of an underdeveloped country, first from 
“colonial” (or “semi-colonial’’) and “semi-feu- 
dal” conditions to a permissible kind of capital- 
istic development, and thence to socialism—this 
process to be guided by “all revolutionary 
classes” in jointly-held political authority. The 
concept thus has particular significance in the 
context of the characteristic socio-economic 
structure of the new countries, envisaging both 
a path of economic development leading toward 
an eventual socialist system and the political 
changes rendered necessary by this develop- 
ment. Radical nationalism, which arises more 
often than not against a background of eco- 
nomic stagnation, tends to impart driving force 
to the concept of ‘“‘people’s democracy”: thus, 
for example, the first significant tactical use 
of this slogan by the PKI dates from the pe- 
riod 1953-55, when a realignment of the Indo- 
nesian political parties and a climate of growing 
hostility toward foreign capital began to alter 
deeply the complexion of Indonesian political 
life. 

As an action program, “people’s democracy” 
demands nothing—at least in its initial stages 
—which could not be endorsed by the more radi- 
cal nationalist, non-Communist elements in the 
country. As already indicated, the concept is 
meant to convey renunciation of the specifi- 
cally Marxist goal of “proletarian dictatorship” 
in favor of a government representing the 
“pnower of the people.” Yet the formula of 
“neople’s democracy” is flexible enough to per- 
mit the PKI to water down its professed po- 
litical objectives even further, as it did in 1955 
by proclaiming its advocacy of a kind of na- 
tional coalition and contenting itself to pursue 
only limited aims under a non-Communist gov- 
ernment. 

An important part of this national coalition 
strategy has been the party’s policy of recog- 


4Madju Terus! .. ., op. cit., pp. 817, 345. 
5 Mao Tse-tung, On New Democracy, Peking, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1954, p. 12. 


nizing ethnic and racial differences in a country 
where these differences present a difficult prob- 
lem (just as the “nationalities” question once 
bedeviled Lenin and the early Comintern), while 
at the same time condemning—with varying 
degrees of emphasis depending on the circum- 
stances—ethnic exclusiveness and racist “‘chau- 
vinism.” * The latter approach, in particular, 
is designed to appeal to the Indonesian Chinese, 
long the target of ethnic hostility, whom the 
PKI is anxious to bring into its ranks. 


Bourgeois Democracy 
and National Democracy 


Particularly since the time of Lenin and 
the early directives of the Comintern to the 
Marxist movements in Asia, Communist theore- 
ticians have stressed the concept of a phased 
revolutionary process leading toward the even- 
tual “Communization” of colonial and ‘“semi- 
colonial” countries. Each successive phase is 
said to mark a stage of transition from the 
“exploitative” hold of international capitalism 
on the particular country’s national resources, 
and from the political and social dependencies 
connected with this exploitation, toward full 
national independence and a more equitable 
economic development. This process may be 
said to enter its latter ‘stages with the attain- 
ment of a “government of people’s democracy”’ 
led by the “working class” but with “power” 
jointly shared by “the people.” From here the 
road leads, under the increasing direction of 
the Communist Party, to socialism and, finally, 
to communism. But in order to reach the phase 
of “people’s democratic revolution,” certain 
preliminary revolutionary processes must be 
accelerated. “Bourgeois democratic revolution” 
and “national democratic revolution” are the 
standard terms now used by PKI theorists to 
designate these processes. 

Not only must the “bourgeois democratic” 
and “national democratic” revolutions precede 
the “people’s democratic revolution” (as con- 
temporary Soviet theory also holds‘), but by 
implication they cannot provide the base from 
which the development toward socialism can 
begin. D. N. Aidit, the top leader and chief 
theoretician of the PKI, fully subscribes to this 


§ In this connection, cf. M. H. Lukman, Tentang Front 
Persuatan Nasional, Djakarta, Jajasan Pembaruan, 
1960, pp. 41-53, and Untuk Perbaikan Pekerdjaan Front 
Persuatan Nasional, same publisher, 1964, pp. 30-38. 

* Institute for the Study of the USSR (Munich), 
Bulletin, Aug. 1961, p. 8, citing Malaia sovetskaia 
entsiklopedia, 3rd ed. 1958, Vol. 2, p. 33. 


position: he has argued that, in the present 
“national democratic” stage of the Indonesian 
revolution, no significant steps can yet be taken 
toward socialism, and that such steps can be 
initiated only when the national democratic 
revolution has been successfully completed.® It 
is curious to note, however, that Aidit has on 
occasion taken a seemingly contradictory tack 
implying that in Indonesia the “bourgeois dem- 
ocratic,” “national democratic,” and “people’s 
democratic” stages of revolution are synony- 
mous—probably reflecting the influence of Mao- 
ist thought. For example, he has virtually 
echoed Mao in asserting that the “bourgeois 
democratic” revolution in Indonesia is of “a 
new type” which can also be called “the new 
democratic revolution” or the “revolution of 
people’s democracy.” ° 

It should also be noted that, in the past five 
years or so, Aidit and other Indonesian Com- 
munist leaders have shown a marked preference 
for the term ‘national democracy,” whereas 
they previously had used “bourgeois democracy” 
exclusively. The latter has by no means been 
disavowed, however, and it is evident that both 
terms are taken today to mean the same thing 
and are used interchangeably.° The recent 
preference for “national democracy” probably 
stems mainly from the desire to place special 
emphasis on the applicability of the phased 
revolutionary process to new nation-states 
where the force of nationalism can be utilized 
to unite diverse social classes behind a program 
of “progressive” reform. Aidit sees a contin- 
uing need for such unity even after the national 
democratic phase of Indonesia’s revolution has 
been completed. As he put it in an interview 
last year," 


When we complete the first stage of our revo- 
lution which is now in progress, we can enter 


*D. N. Aidit, Peladjaran dari Sedjarah PKI, Dja- 
karta, Jajasan Pembaruan, 1960, pp. 24-25, and Pilihan 
Tulisan, same publisher, 1960, Vol. II, pp. 299-300. 

® Aidit, Masjarakat Indonesia dan Revolusi Indonesia, 
6th ed., Djakarta, Jajasan Pembaruan, 1964, p. 55. Cf. 
Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic Dictatorship, 
Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1959, esp. p. 15. 

10In his Masjarakat Indonesia dan Revolusi Indo- 
nesia, originally published in 1958, Aidit exclusively 
used the term “bourgeois democratic revolution,” and 
this term was retained in the 6th edition of 1964 (cited 
above). However, speaking in Peking in September 
1964, he used only “national democratic,” describing 
the Indonesian revolution as having two stages, “the 
national democratic stage and the socialist stage.” (See 
the essay “Revolusi Indonesia dan Tugas-Tugas Mende- 
sak PKI,” in Aidit, Kibarkan Tinggi Pandji Revolusi, 
Djakarta, Jajasan Pembaruan, 1964, p. 31.) See also 
Aidit, Revolusi Indonesia, Latarbelakang Sedjarah dan 
Haridepannja, Djakarta, Pembaruan, 1964, pp. 77-78. 

11Far Eastern Economic Review, Apr. 16, 1964, 
p. 156. 
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into friendly consultation (mushawara) with 
other progressive elements in our society and, 
without an armed struggle, lead the coun- 
try toward socialist revolution. After all, the 
national capitalists in our country are both 
weak and disorganized. At present, in our na- 
tional democratic revolution, we are siding with 
them and fighting a common battle of expelling 
foreign economic domination from this soil. 


The idea of continuing collaboration with 
other “‘progressive’ elements is, as this state- 
ment indicates, an essential part of the PKI’s 
current position on the whole question of using 
violence to effect the transition from “national 
democracy” to “people’s democracy” and social- 
ism. It is significant that the party’s earlier 
pronouncements on this subject tended to be 
somewhat more aggressive than those of today. 
For example, the party constitution and pro- 
gram approved at the PKI’s Sixth National 
Congress in 1959 recognized the preferability 
of a peaceful ‘parliamentary course” to “‘peo- 
ple’s democracy” but emphasized that the pos- 
sibility of such a non-violent transition was not 
up to the PKI alone and that past “‘experience” 
Showed the “imperialists” and ‘feudal land- 
lords” to be reluctant to submit peacefully. 
Thus, the party implicitly acknowledged that a 
violent course of action might have to be taken, 
and accordingly the 1959 constitution stressed 
that the party engages not merely in parliamen- 
tary activity but also in “arousing” and “mobil- 
izing”? the masses. 

By 1960, however, all Indonesian political 
parties were required by presidential decree to 
subscribe to the principle of pursuing their 
goals solely by peaceful means. Consequently, 
the new party program and constitution ap- 
proved at the Special Party Congress in 1962, 
while retaining a warning about “imperialist’’ 
resistance to peaceful transition, sought to play 
down the whole issue of a recourse to violence 
by making general references to the party’s 
devotion to peaceful and democratic procedures, 
Pantjasila, and the Political Manifesto. Thus, 
at least for the present, the party appears to be 
basing its official policy on the estimation that 
it can successfully advance its aims by a peace- 
ful, gradualist approach. In implementing this 
approach, PKI leaders have alternately empha- 


12 Compare Materials of the Sixth National Congress, 
op. cit., pp. 97 and 111, with Madju Terus! .. ., op. cit., 
pp. 319 and 350. On the meaning of “social support” 
and “social control” in the context of PKI strategy, see 
Aidit, Angkatan Bersendjata dan Penjesuaian Kekua- 
saan Negara dengan Tugas-Tugas Revolusi, Djakarta, 
Jajasan Pembaruan, 1964, passim. 
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sized the party’s intention to act—within the 
limits of legality—in support of the desired 
transformation of society (‘‘social support’), 
and its readiness to submit to governmental 
supervision (“social control’’) .1* 


The August Revolution 


Indicative of the PKI’s tactic of close identi- 
fication with the symbols of Indonesian nation- 
alism is the party’s use of the term “August 
Revolution.” This refers to the revolutionary 
struggle against the Dutch which began after 
the August 1945 declaration of Indonesian in- 
dependence. PKI ideological propaganda has 
skillfully sought to link the idea of the August 
revolution with the party’s own concepts of 
“national democracy” and ‘“‘people’s democ- 
racy.” For example, the present party program 
declares that only the eventual establishment 
of a “people’s democratic state” will conform 
with “the characteristics of the August 1945 
revolution,’ which “drew up the tasks of na- 
tional independence and democratic reform for 
the Indonesian people”’ (7.e., fixed the reforms 
to be carried out during the phase of national 
democracy). During the ‘‘people’s revolution”’ 
of 1945-1948, the program states, the Indone- 
sian masses undertook such anti-imperialist 
measures as transforming foreign-owned enter- 
prises into “property of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia,” establishing “Indonesian National Com- 
mittees” and ‘“‘people’s security agencies” (7.e., 
paramilitary village ‘“guards”), and redistrib- 
uting the land of foreign estates in some areas 
to the peasants.'* 

According to party theory, however, the 
August revolution ended prematurely. “Prov- 
ocations” against the Communists, the “Round 
Table Agreements” with the Netherlands 
resulting in the continuation of Dutch ‘“im- 
perialistic’” influence, and the abrogation of 
“revolutionary achievements” by “reactionary” 
Indonesian governments all tended to nullify 
the significance of the popular struggle. The 
citation of “provocations” against the Commu- 
nists has reference to the suppression of the 
attempted Communist coup d’état in September 
1948 which resulted in the virtual, if temporary, 
demise of the party. Thus, while most histo- 
rians view the Indonesian Revolution as cover- 
ing the period 1945-49, ending with the transfer 
of sovereignty to the federal Indonesian Repub- 
lic at the Round Table Conference at the Hague 


13 Madju Terus! .. ., op. cit., pp. 341, 345. 


in December 1949, the PKI does not include the 
year 1948-49 in the revolutionary era at all, 
but rather considers it a period in which the 
achievements of the August revolution were 
largely swept aside. Since then, with the grad- 
ual revival of the party’s strength, its an- 
nounced aim has been to recapture the dynamics 
of the August revolution. Indonesia’s subse- 
quent repudiation of the Round Table Agree- 
ments and of the federal state structure has 
helped the PKI effort to portray the 1948-49 
period as an interlude of retrogression from 
earlier revolutionary ideals. And this, in turn, 
has assisted the party in its endeavor to free it- 
self of the still lingering stigma of having at- 
tempted a coup at a time when other Indo- 
nesians were fighting against the Dutch for 
national freedom. 

Over and over, PKI pronouncements have 
stressed that the August revolution “met with 
defeat” because the party was inexperienced 
in united front tactics and “matters of armed 
struggle,” because the “millions of peasants 
were not aroused and drawn into the struggle,” 
and so on.'* The “unfinished August 1945 revo- 
lution” has thus become an article of faith 
for the party, which defines its present tasks 
in terms of completing that revolution: 


Firstly, under the slogans “Fulfill the demands 
of the August Revolution in their entirety,” we 
carry to completion the tasks of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution; secondly, after this first 
undertaking has been carried out, we carry to 
completion the tasks of the revolution which is 
proletarian-socialist in nature.® 


In this fashion, the PKI has equated Indone- 
sia’s revolution against the Dutch with its own 
concept of the bourgeois-democratic or national- 
democratic phase of revolutionary development, 
the prelude to “people’s democracy.” 

Another example of Communist exploitation 


14 F'.g., see Aidit, A Short History of the Communist 
Party of Indonesia, New Delhi, People’s Publishing 
House, 1955, p. 34, and Peladjaran dari Sedjarah PKI, 
op. cit., pp. 11-12; also (1954) Programme . . ., op. cit., 
p. 2, and Materials of the Sixth National Congress, op. 
cit., pp. 109-10. Contemporary PKI theory, reflecting 
particular concern with the projection of a “Leninist”’ 
image, stresses that revolutions in the underdeveloped 
world similar to the 1945-48 “August Revolution” in 
Indonesia, cannot succeed without significant peasant 
support. (See, e.g., Aidit, “Lenin dan Revolusi Nasion- 
Nasion Tertindas,” Bintang Merah, April-May 1964, 
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15M. H. Lukman, in Bintang Merah, March 1964, 
p. 5. See also Aidit, Pilihan Tulisan, op. cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 299-300; and Agitprop Department, PKI Central 
Committee, ABC Politik, Djakarta, Pembaruan, 1964, 
Daz. 


of official Indonesian symbols is the party’s 
adoption of the terms gotong royong and Nasa- 
kom. The first refers to certain forms of mutual 
assistance and cooperative endeavor which were 
at one time characteristic of traditional Indone- 
sian village society. These have long since 
eroded or disappeared in many areas, but as a 
political abstraction the concept has figured 
prominently in Sukarno’s own ideology. Ac- 
cording to Sukarno, the principles of ‘“Pantja- 
sila,” which embody the official ideology of the 
state, can be summed up in the single concept 
of gotong royong: the Indonesians should estab- 
lish “a gotong royong state,” and “the identity 
of the Indonesian nation is gotong royong.” * 
In 1957, in the midst of a political crisis, 
Sukarno invoked the term in a way that made 
it especially important to the PKI: that is, as 
a symbol of unity and cooperation among all 
major political forces in the country, particu- 
larly in relation to the formation of a new 
government—a gotong royong cabinet in which 
the Communists would participate. It is in this 
specific sense that the term has been useful to 
the party in backing up its demands for a na- 
tional coalition government. Amidst another 
political crisis in 1960, Sukarno buttressed this 
interpretation of gotong royong by coining still 
another verbal symbol, i.e., Nasakom, an 
acrostic composed of the first syllables of the 
Indonesian words for nationalism (nasional- 
isme), religion (agama), and communism (ko- 
munisme), and signifying the unity of the three 
main currents in Indonesian politics. This has 
equally served Communist purposes. 
Especially since 1960, the terms gotong ro- 
yong and Nasakom have appeared with increas- 
ing frequency in PKI literature, and the party 
has at times used them defensively, at other 
times offensively, depending upon the tactical 
exigencies of the moment. “Defensive” use of 
the terms was evident in 1960-61, when the 
party was under a cloud because of its vocif- 
erous criticism of government policies and ru- 
mors of an anti-Communist military coup were 
current in the capital. In that period Aidit 
urged his followers to fly the banner of “cooper- 
ation between the Moslem, National and Com- 
munist trends,” and the party Politburo, on 
September 4, 1960, issued a statement calling it 
clear “that anti-Communist actions taken by 
anyone, whatever the form may be, are con- 
trary to the broad lines of the state policy of 


16 See Ministry of Information, “Lahirnja Pantjasila” 
—An Outline of the Five Principles of the Indonesian 
State, Djakarta, 1952, p. 30; also Department of In- 
formation, Political Manifesto, Republic of Indonesia, 
of 17th August 1959, Djakarta, 1959, p. 74. 


the Republic of Indonesia (7.e., Nasakom) and 
are an act of hostility against one of the major 
groups of the Indonesian people.” '* In the 
following months, party pronouncements— 
echoing similar exhortations by Sukarno him- 
self—repeatedly called on all Indonesians “to 
prevent every split in national unity” and to 
resist ‘“Nasakom-phobia and Communist-pho- 
piat: 


B. the end of 1962, however, the party was 
no longer on the defensive. With Indonesia’s 
new “confrontation” campaign against Malay- 
sia gathering momentum—a campaign in which 
the PKI had taken the lead even before the 
government made it the official national policy 
—the party launched a political offensive under 
the twin banners of gotong royong and Nasa- 
kom. Capitalizing on a mass mobilization drive 
initiated by the Sukarno regime, the PKI inten- 
sified its demand for a full-fledged coalition 
government in which the Communists would 
have real representation, and the phrase kabinet 
gotong royong berporaskan Nasakom (“a go- 
tong royong cabinet with Nasakom as its axis’”’), 
became the party’s standard rallying cry." 
Aidit fired the opening round of the political 
offensive at a mass rally in Bandung on Decem- 
ber 16, 1962. Calling for a “gotong royong 
cabinet with Nasakom as its axis,” he empasized 
however that this did not mean a fusion or ob- 
literation of the separate political parties, but 
meant rather their cooperation in a common 
political effort. (Obviously, a gotong royong 
government must not be allowed to restrict the 
PKI’s freedom of action.) ‘Let life in Indone- 
sia flourish like the many-colored flowers of a 
beautiful garden,” Aidit concluded, with an 
obvious bow to Mao.?” 

Army opposition to the PKI demand contin- 
ued overwhelmingly strong, however, and by 
the middle of 1963 it was apparent that the 


17 Aidit, “For a More Consistent Implementation of 
the Political Manifesto,” Review of Indonesia, Aug. 
1960, p. 39; for Politburo statement, see ibid., Sept.- 
Oct. 1960, p. 4. (The Review of Indonesia is an English- 
language organ of the PKI.) 

18JTn March 1962 Sukarno conferred ministerial rank 
on Aidit and Lukman in their respective capacities as 
vice-chairman of the People’s Consultative Congress and 
speaker of Parliament, but these were among a number 
of similar appointments made simultaneously, and they 
carried with them no real ministerial power. Aidit and 
Lukman were reconfirmed in these posts at the time of 
the cabinet reshuffle in August 1964, while PKI second 
deputy chairman Njoto was also appointed a minister 
seconded to the cabinet presidium—a not insignificant 
post but still not involving policy-making authority. 

19 Antara Daily News Bulletin, Dec. 28, 1962. 
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augmentation of Communist representation in 
the government would be a protracted and 
gradual process. Early in 1963, while still 
stressing the advantages of a Nasakom cabinet, 
the party cautioned that even if this were re- 
alized, it would not be an “‘Aladdin’s lamp” and 
conditions could not be expected to improve 
immediately.*’ Nevertheless, the party has con- 
tinued to identify itself with Sukarno’s pro- 
nouncements on the desirability of Nasakom 
and gotong royong, thus seeking to impart a 
nationalist aura to its objective of a coalition 
government including the Communists.”! 

At the same time, the PKI has not hesitated, 
whenever it felt strong enough, to press with 
its own interpretations against the limits set 
by the official Indonesian state philosophy. For 
example, during a visit to Peking in September 
1962, Aidit declared in an address to the Chinese 
Communist Higher Party School that while the 
PKI program had certain elements in common 
with the Political Manifesto of the Indonesian 
Republic (to which all Indonesian political par- 
ties are officially required to subscribe), there 
were also “certain differences.” The Political 
Manifesto, he said, “is the common program of 
all the Indonesian people to carry through the 
Indonesian revolution”—that is, a program in- 
volving cooperation with other classes—whereas 
the PKI program is one for carrying through 
the revolution of the working class. In other 
words the party demands that leadership of the 
revolution “be in the hands of the working 
class.” 2? This might well be interpreted as 
contradicting the party’s professed intention— 
stated in its own program—to strive for a state 
based on “the power of the people,” 7.e., a state 
based on the leadership concept of the Political 
Manifesto, which the PKI has officially accepted. 

Such contradictions can perhaps be con- 
sidered as falling within the esoteric dimensions 
of theory—soluble, if occasion demands, by a 
new dialectical exercise. However, this was 
far from true of Aidit’s controversial interpre- 
tation, voiced in October 1964, of the role of 
Pantjasila. Addressing a “Revolutionary Cadre 
Course Committee”? (not a party organization) 
meeting in Djakarta, the PKI leader declared 
that, for the party, Pantjasila was but “a uni- 
fying tool” which was needed at present, but 


20 Aidit, Berani, Berani, Sekali Lagi Berani, Dja- 
karta, Pembaruan, 1963, p. 40. 

21 F.g., see Aidit, Revolusi, Angkatan Bersendjata & 
Partai Komunis, Djakarta, Jajasan Pembaruan, 1964, 
pp. 12-15, and Kobarkan Semangat Banteng! Madju 
ibe! Pantang Mundur! same publisher, 1964, pp. 
88-89. 

22 See Aidit, Kibarkan Tinggi Pandji Revolusi, op. 
pies 31-32, and article in Ilmu Marzis, No. 1, 1964, 
p. 32. 


which would no longer be necessary once unity 
had been achieved. This statement evoked a 
sharp reaction, with various political groups 
protesting that Pantjasila, as the basis of In- 
donesian national development, had an enduring 
quality extending beyond the achievement of 
national unity, while others viewed Aidit’s re- 
mark as proof that the PKI had never really ac- 
cepted Pantjasila as its guide (as all political 
parties had been required to do).?* There also 
were reports that the incident had accentuated 
a split in the PKI leadership, with the party’s 
second deputy chairman, Njoto, becoming the 
informal head of a faction arrayed against Aidit 
and his supporters.” 

The affair finally blew over after reassuring 
statements by Foreign Minister Subandrio and 
chief security officials, but it did not escape the 
attention of political observers that Aidit’s faux 
pas had culminated a months-long ‘“‘muscle-flex- 
ing” campaign by various PKI front groups 
directed against the importation of American 
films and U.S. Information Service materials 
and demanding implementation of the govern- 
ment’s land reform law.”> There is little doubt 
that Aidit’s occasional ideological militancy is 
an integral part of this “muscle-flexing,” the 
purpose of which is to bring about a gradual 
radicalization of Indonesian political life. In 
1962, when the PKI had recently been under 


severe attack, it tended to soft-pedal its demands: 


and to lean heavily on Sukarno’s concepts and 
Sukarno’s interpretation of Nasakom; today, 
with the party in a new period of aggressive as- 
cendancy, one hears Aidit openly declare that 
it was Lenin who first conceived the idea of 
Nasakom “long before it was spoken of” in 
Indonesia.”° 


Back to Dekon 


On March 28, 1963, Sukarno issued a vaguely- 
worded Deklarasi Ekonomi (Economic Declara- 
tion), which acrostic-minded Indonesians soon 
began to speak of as Dekon. In line with its 
usual policy of trying to turn the Indonesian 


23 Indonesian Observer (Djakarta), Oct. 21-23, 28 and 
30, 1964. For the PKI’s version of the affair, see Aidit, 
Membela Pantjasila, Djakarta, Jajasan Pembaruan, 
1964, passim. 

*4 Indonesian Observer, Oct. 24, 1964; Minggu Berita 
Indonesia (Djakarta), Oct. 24, 1964. 

25> For futher details, see the author’s article, ‘“In- 
donesian Communism’s ‘Revolutionary Gymnastics’,” in 
Asian Survey, May 1965. 

26 F.g., compare Aidit, Setudju Manipol harus Se- 
tudju Nasakom! Djakarta, Depagitprop CC PKI, 1962, 
pp. 55-58 and passim, with Indonesian Observer, Feb. 15, 
1965. 


leader’s ideological pronouncements to its own 
political advantage, the PKI promptly adopted 
Dekon as its theoretical model for national 
economic development, interpreting it in such 
manner as to support the party’s objectives. In 
a lecture before the Indonesian Scholars’ Asso- 
ciation (Himpunan Jardjana Indonesia), an in- 
fluential party front for intellectuals, Aidit, 
with his usual skill, wove out of Dekon’s phrases 
an “anti-imperialist” and “anti-feudal’’ policy 
which would give Indonesia a “national demo- 
cratic” economic structure. As elaborated by 
Aidit, this policy called for halting credits and 
technical assistance from “imperialist” sources 
(particularly from the United States); a re- 
orientation of Indonesian trade favoring the 
“newly emerging forces” (Sukarno’s term for 
the more radical new nations of the underde- 
veloped world) ; intensified implementation of 
land reform measures; recognition of a “patri- 
otic” sector of “national capitalists”; creation 
of a buffer rice reserve to be held by the govern- 
ment; steps to effect vast increases in agricul- 
tural and mining production, and so on.2? 

Economic developments during 1963 were 
tactically advantageous to the PKI. The cur- 
rent trade and financial policies of the govern- 
ment, as exemplified in the reforms of May 26, 
1963, were generally oriented towards “free 
market” principles in conjunction with plans 
for a long-range stabilization program to be un- 
derwritten by the United States and certain 
other Western powers. These plans failed of 
implementation, however, largely because of 
Indonesia’s intransigeance towards Malaysia, 
resulting in a serious aggravation of inflation- 
ary conditions. At the same time, new Indone- 
sian negotiations for an $82 million loan from 
the International Monetary Fund aroused con- 
cern in both Communist and non-Communist 
circles. 

The PKI saw in the May 26, 1963, “deviation” 
—as it preferred to call the government mone- 
tary reforms—a favorable opportunity to at- 
tack the entire existing Indonesian external 
trade policy, under which the United States and 
other major Western powers continued to be 
the chief outlets of Indonesian exports, as well 
as the government’s evident readiness to accept 
long-range Western stabilization assistance. Un- 
der the slogan “Kembali ke Dekon’’ (Back to 
Dekon), PKI economic spokesmen set to work 
belaboring the alleged dangers of the reforms 
(which, with the non-materialization of West- 
ern assistance, were virtually repealed by the 
end of 1963) and at the same time outlined the 


27 Harian Rakjat (Djakarta), May 14-17, 20 and 21, 
1963. 
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party’s prescription for a systematic economic 
development program. Though often couched in 
vague and broad generalizations, some aspects 
of the party’s critique of current official policies 
and its analysis of economic problems (e.g., the 
operational weaknesses of state-owned enter- 
prises, the incompetence of the government sta- 
tistical services, and shortcomings in the im- 
plementation of agrarian reform) have had 
considerable substance.2* Even so, the “back to 
Dekon” slogan has served the party primarily 
as acover for pressing specific tactical economic 
demands: e.g., minimization of the influence of 
Western private capital; progressive expropri- 
ation of foreign privately-owned estates and 
mining enterprises; acceleration of land reform 
measures and expropriation of “landlords” ; es- 
tablishment of syndicalist-style “workers’ coun- 
cils’” in enterprises; more stringent state con- 
trols over rice production and distribution; etc. 


The Revolution of 
Southeast Asia 


Perhaps the most significant addition to the 
PKI’s vocabulary in recent years—not only be- 
cause of what it reveals concerning the party’s 
stance in relation to the Sino-Soviet ideological 
conflict, but also because of the influence it 
exerts on official Indonesian foreign policy to- 
day—is the term revolusi Asia Tenggara, or the 
“revolution of South Asia” (actually meaning 
Southeast Asia). In accord with the Chinese 
Communist line, and contrary to the Soviet ap- 
proach,’ the PKI considers the underdeveloped 
areas of Asia, Africa and Latin America (par- 
ticularly Asia) to be the main “storm centers of 
world revolution,” where the “contradictions” 
of “imperialism” are presently most severe. 
On September 29, 1963, just after returning 


28 For interpretations of Dekon, see Aidit’s Berani, 
Berani..., op. cit., p. 12, and Pemetjahan Masalah 
Ekonomi dan Ilmu Ekonomi Indonesia Dewasa Ini, 
Djakarta, Pembaruan, 1964, pp. 5-6, 19-22, 26-30, 37-42. 
See also, e.g., Sakirman, Kembali ke Dekon, Laksanakan 
Konsekwen Patriotisme Ekonomi, Djakarta, Jajasan 
Pembaruan, 1964; Asmu, Masalah-Masalah Landre- 
form, Djakarta, same publisher, 1964; Aidit, Kaum 
Tani Mengganjang Setan-Setan Desa, Djakarta, same 
publisher, 1964; also articles in Ekonomi dan Masjara- 
kat, Jan.-Mar. 1964, pp. 5-27, and PKI dan Perwakilan, 
No. 2, 1964, pp. 11-15. 

29 On the contrasting Chinese and Soviet positions, 
see A Proposal Concerning the General Line of the 
International Communist Movement (Letter of the CCP 
Central Committee in reply to Letter of the CPSU 
Central Committee of March 30, 1963), Peking, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1963, pp. 12-138; and M. A. Suslov, 
“Struggle of the CPSU for the Unity of the World 
Communist Movement,” Soviet Documents, Vol. II, No. 
16 (Apr. 20, 1964), p. 9. 
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from a tour of Communist countries that had 
taken him to Cuba, the Soviet Union, East Ger- 
many, North Korea, and People’s China, Aidit 
declared that Asia in general, and particularly 
Southeast Asia, had become the scene of “the 
most acute anti-imperialist struggle.” ‘“Condi- 
tions, both objective and subjective,” are highly 
favorable to revolution in Southeast Asia, he 
said, and Indonesian revolutionaries should feel 
fortunate to be living in the heartland of the 
struggle against world imperialism.*° 

Shortly afterward, a plenary session of the 
PKI Central Committee, meeting in Djakarta 
at the end of December 1963, adopted a resolu- 
tion which singled out Southeast Asia as one 
of the most promising arenas of the world rev- 
olutionary struggle, since imperialism had al- 
ready been overthrown in some parts of the 
area and the people had attained a “high level 
of political vigilance” as well as experience in 
revolutionary action. The resolution went on 
to state that conditions in Southeast Asia were 
steadily becoming more favorable for advanc- 
ing the revolutionary struggle, in which the 
Indonesian Communists shouldered a “‘tremen- 
dous responsibility.”” Another resolution adopted 
at the same plenary session echoed the Maoist 
strategy of revolution in emphasizing that 
Asia, Latin America, and Africa represent “the 
countryside of the world” while Europe and 
North America are “its cities,’ and that the 
path to successful completion of the world rev- 
olution lies in assigning major importance at 
present to the revolutions in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, “that is to say, to the revolu- 
tions in the countryside of the world.” * 

Still more recent policy pronouncements by 
the PKI have emulated the Chinese Communist 
note of militancy and aggressiveness. The PKI 
National Party Conference in mid-July 1964, 
for example, noted that the anti-Goulart coup 
in Brazil showed “how dangerous it is to place 
one-sided emphasis on the ‘peaceful road.’ ” 
Lashing out against ‘modern revisionists,” the 
conference declared that only when the people 
“do not surrender the weapons in their hands” 
can the anti-imperialist struggle be victorious 
and the international Communist movement 
realize its aims. The consequences of militancy 
for world peace are apparently of secondary 
concern, for, as Aidit declared in his address to 
the Chinese Communist Higher Party School 
in Peking in September 1963, the PKI adheres 


30 Aidit, Langit Takkan Runtuh, Djakarta, Jajasan 
Pembaruan, 1963, pp. 24-40; Peking Review, Oct. 11, 
1968, pp. 17-18. 

31 Harian Rakjat, Jan. 15 and 17, 1964; Aijdit, 
Kobarkan Semangat Banteng!, op. cit., p. 59. 


to a policy “of resolutely combating imperial- 
ism under the slogan ‘We love peace, but we 
love independence more.’” Again, speaking at 
Surabaja on May 23, 1964, in commemoration 
of the PKI’s 44th anniversary, Aidit asserted 
that Indonesian Communists and the people 
and Communist parties of Southeast Asia must 
combat the “four devils” of “imperialism, feu- 
dalism, comprador capitalism and bureaucratic 
capitalism” by strengthening mutual coopera- 
tion, organizing broad national fronts, entering 
the villages to consolidate worker-peasant al- 
liances, strengthening party leadership and 
being skillful in “all forms of struggle’ (em- 
phasis added). *? 

Today, the notion of “the revolution of South- 
east Asia’ has also been integrated with the 
standard Communist concept of “proletarian 
internationalism.” For the PKI, this appar- 
ently means, in particular, close solidarity with 
revolutionary movements in what the party 
now calls the “Negara A-A-A” (i.e., the coun- 
tries of “Asia, Afrika, Amerika Latin’) in the 
fight against “imperialism” and “neo-colonial- 
ism.” Meanwhile, the first major Communist 


8° Harian Rakjat, July 15, 1964. See also Aidit, 
Kibarkan Tinggi Pandji Revolusi, op. cit., p. 40, and 
Djadilah Komunis jang Baik dan Lebih Baik Lagi, 
Djakarta, Jajasan Pembaruan, 1964, pp. 60-61. 


uprising in Indonesian history, i.e., the revolt of 
November 12, 1926, is commemorated by PKI 
spokesmen in terms of its significance for the 
“revolust Asia Tenggara.” ** This whole pattern 
of PKI militancy in projecting its revolutionary 
role beyond the confines of Indonesia dovetails 
nicely with pronouncements by leading Indo- 
nesian officials, from President Sukarno and 
Foreign Minister Subandrio on down, to the 
effect that Indonesia’s revolutionary mission 
is not finished and now extends to the elimina- 
tion of the last vestiges of “imperialism” and 
“neo-colonialism” from Southeast Asia as a 
whole. It has also manifested itself in covert 
Indonesian Communist assistance to Commu- 
nist insurgents in Malaysia, the Philippines, 
and even India. ** Thus, like other nationalist- 
flavored terms in the party’s vocabulary, the 
“revolution of Southeast Asia” affords the PKI 
tactical advantages which appear likely to en- 
sure the party an increasingly influential role 
in Indonesian political life. 


83 F.g., Aidit, “12 November & revolusi Asia Teng- 
gara,’ Bintang Merah, Nov. 1963, pp. 8-9; Sudisman 
(PKI Politburo member), 43 Tahun Menempa Kesaba- 
ran, Ketjintaan dan Kegemasan Revolusioner, Djakarta, 
Jajasan Pembaruan, 1964, esp. p. 11. 

34 See the author’s forthcoming article, ‘Indonesian 
Communism’s Expansionist Role in Southeast Asia,” 
in International Journal, Spring 1965. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The Agricultural Scene 


EDITORS’ NOTE: This issue carries a number of articles which should help to 
explain why nearly half a century after the Communist Party came to power in 
Russia, its First Secretary still finds it necessary to declare that “an upsurge in 
agriculture is something . . . vitally necessary .. . for the successful construc- 
tion of communism,” and that agriculture must finally be provided with “a firm 
economic foundation” (L. I. Brezhnev, Pravda, March 27, 1965). The “mistakes” 
which Brezhnev complained about in his speech—and which, in traditional Soviet 
style, he laid at the feet of his predecessor rather than viewing them as outgrowths 
of the system at large—are first analyzed in detail by Miss Nimitz, and then illus- 
trated with examples from recent Soviet fiction by Mr. Hingley. Another look at 
the agricultural problem is provided by Mr. Horvath (p. 50), who compares the 
successes of countries such as Japan and Denmark with the Communist failures in 
Russia and Eastern Europe. The reader is also referred to Mr. Karcz’s review 


(p. 34), which deals with other aspects of Khrushchev’s agricultural policies. 


The Lean Years 


ast March, five months after Khru- 
shchev’s retirement, the party Central Com- 
mittee got around to his favorite subject. In a 
terse speech devoid of proverbs and “sounds 


Miss Nimitz, a staff member of the Economics 
Department of the RAND Corporation (Santa 
Monica, California), has published various pa- 
pers on Soviet agriculture and national income. 
The views expressed in this article do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of the RAND Corpora- 
tion or any of its governmental or private 
research sponsors. 
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By Nancy Nimitz 


of amusement in the hall,” Brezhnev criti- 
cized recent agricultural policy and outlined 
plans for the future.t The present essay offers 
a critique which in some ways parallels Brezh- 
nev’s, while attempting also to assess Khru- 
shchev’s personal responsibility for the poor 
record in agriculture under the Seven-Year 
Plan. 

In no other area, it can be argued, did Khru- 
shchev reveal himself so clearly as a transitional 


1L. I. Brezhnev, Report to the March 1965 plenum, 
Pravda, March 27, 1965. 


leader, initially progressive in dealing with 
the problems accumulated in the countryside 
during years of neglect, ultimately unwilling 
to acknowledge the new problems generated by 
his own reforms. The culmination of these 
reforms was the abolition of machine tractor 
stations (MTS) in 1958. Thereafter collective 
farms were to operate their own machinery; 
the controls previously exercised through MTS 
were to be superseded by economic levers; costs 
would fall while output soared. Output in 1958, 
a year of unusually favorable weather, was in- 
deed high. But increase over the next five years 
was negligible. 

Why was the second half of the decade since 
1953 so much less successful than the first? 
The evidence assembled here deals with trends 
in inputs and incentives, the financial problems 
faced by farms as a result of MTS reorgani- 
zation, and the central policy issue which 
emerged after 1958—whether differences in 
farm efficiency reflect differences in leadership 
(as Khrushchev stoutly maintained), or origi- 
nate in natural conditions which demand eco- 
nomic rather than administrative remedies (as 
was argued by an increasing body of econo- 
mists, farm managers, and local officials). As 
we shall see. Khrushchev’s voluntaristic ap- 
proach was inspired by his determination to ex- 
pand agricultural output at a faster rate than 
resources would allow. This was, perhaps, his 
fundamental error. The point is not that am- 
bitious plans were not met, though this tar- 
nished Soviet prestige. The real rub was that 
efforts to achieve impossible goals by compul- 
sion resulted in a serious waste of resources, 
and thus depressed output below feasible levels. 


The Fat Years 


To gain perspective, it helps to recall the 
main features of the 1953-58 period. If it 
was a more successful period, success was also 
easier to attain in the sense that difficulties 
were more obvious and opportunities to solve 
or bypass them less limited. 

One urgent problem was low farm income: 
peasant incentives were poor and investment 
inadequate on almost all farms. Given the 
universality of these conditions, no great dis- 
crimination was needed to do good. For ex- 
ample, when the procurement prices paid by 
the government were far below costs, any price 
increase which swelled the income of the av- 
erage farm was an improvement; the struc- 
ture of relative prices was not crucial. (After 
1958, when prices were much closer to costs 
and therefore more of an incentive to produce 


a particular product, their interrelationship 
become a more delicate matter.) Similarly, the 
wage question was posed in its most primitive 
form. The problem was not how to structure 
wages on collective farms so as to encourage 
concern for improving qualifications or reduc- 
ing farm costs, but simply to pay farmers 
enough so they would work at all. 

The other big problem was low yields, es- 
pecially of grain. To raise yields substantially 
on old land would have required an enormous 
increase in fertilizer capacity and output; “all 
that takes time, and we cannot wait,” as Khru- 
shchev said with characteristic impatience.’ 
So this problem was simply postponed. The 
resources of manpower and machinery capacity 
which were at hand were used to bring new 
lands under cultivation, thus providing a quick 
increase in food grain output and releasing 
land in old regions for other uses. Corn was 
also advocated as a substitute for fertilizer, 
Khrushchev’s claim being that it normally gave 
a higher yield of feed than other crops under 
equal conditions. 

As a stopgap measure to promote marketing 
of livestock products and to improve peasant 
income, restrictions on the private household 
plot were relaxed. The money tax on plots was 
halved, and compulsory deliveries of plot out- 
put to the government were reduced and ulti- 
mately abolished. 

The impact of some of the major measures 
can be seen in the first column of Table 1. 
Between 1953 and 1958 procurement prices 
almost doubled. Average earnings per man-day 
on collective farms almost doubled; since this 
exceeded growth in income from private plots, 
the importance to the peasant of earnings from 
the collective increased. The surge in invest- 
ment resulted in an almost two-fold increase 
in capital stock (excluding livestock). Sown 
area increased by one-quarter, employment in 
man-days by a tenth. And output increased 
by one-half—a feat which might have embold- 
ened even a leader less impatient than Khru- 
shchev. 


The Seven-Year Plan 


The plan for 1959-1965 was drawn up in an 
atmosphere of optimism, with expectation of 
rapid increases in efficiency as gains from 


2 Conversation with John Bernal, Sept. 25, 1954, in 
Stroitelstvo kommunizma v SSSR i razvitie selskovo 
khoziaistva, Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1962-64, Vol. 1, p. 
365. This source is cited hereafter as Stroitelstvo. 
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the abolition of the MTS were consolidated. 
Output was to increase at a rate of about 
8 percent, as in the preceding five years. Meat 
output was to grow particularly rapidly, by 
11 percent a year. Some increase in sown area 
was probably anticipated, but as Khrushchev 
acknowledged, remaining reserves of new land 
which could be brought under cultivation 
cheaply were small, and ‘‘the main thing now 
is to raise yield.” * Chemical fertilizer deliver- 
ies were to rise from 10 to 31 million tons; 
however, little of the increment was intended 
for feed crops and grain. The main increase in 
grain yield, according to Khrushchev, was to 
come from expansion of corn sowings in all 
areas, including those most favorable to winter 
wheat (the Ukraine and North Caucasus) ; re- 


* Report to the December 1958 plenum, Strottelstvo, 
Viola ew DeooD: 

4 Concluding remarks to the December 1958 plenum, 
ibid., pp. 437-40. 


duction of wheat output in these regions would 
be made up by increased procurements of 
spring wheat from the new lands.‘ 

State investment was to decline slightly from 
the annual average over the preceding five 
years, while collective farm investment was to 
double; overall, average annual investment 
was to increase by about one-half. At the same 
time, one of the more potent forms of invest- 
ment—farm machinery—was evidently to in- 
crease little if at all.* 


®* Khrushchev in his report to the December 1958 
plenum was clearly more concerned with improving the 
quality and assortment of machinery than in enlarging 
total volume: ‘‘Up to now our industry has concentrated 
on delivering as many tractors and combines to agri- 
culture as possible. We shall continue to supply collec- 
tive and state farms with new and improved tractors 
and combines. But from now on the emphasis will be on 
organizing production of other machines vitally neces- 
sary to agriculture. . . .” (Pravda, Dec. 16, 1958, p. 5). 
The paragraph containing this statement was omitted 
from the Stroitelstvo text of the report published four 
years later. 


Some Agricultural Indicators, 1953-58 and 1958-63 * 


1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
(1953 =100) (1958=100) 
1. Gross output 151 101 103 106 107 99 
2. Sown area 124 100 104 105 110 112 
3. Chemical fertilizer deliver- 
ies P 159 105 107 110 126 146 
4. Capital stock ¢ 190 113 124 134 152 171 
5. Productive investment 
By socialized 
sector, total ¢ 248 108 110 121 134 153 
6. By the state 266 89 108 131 148 184 
1. By collective farms _— 239 126 111 112 121 125 
8. Employment in man-days 110 95 92 90 90 88 
9. Output per man-day 137 106 2 118 119 132 
10. Procurement prices 4 192 101 101 103 Lig x 
11. Collective farmer earnings 
per man-day ° 188 (91) (99) 115 117 x 


Notes: # All agriculture, except where otherwise specified. ()= provisional estimate. x = not available. 
» Converted to active ingredients. « Excluding livestock. | Paid to collective farms and the private sector. 
«Including payments in kind probably valued at retail prices. 


SOURCES: Row 1: TsSU, Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1962 godu, Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1963, pp. 226-27; 
Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1963 godu, Moscow, “Statistika,” 1965, p. 225. Row 2: Narodnoe khoziai- 
stvo SSSR v 1962 godu, p. 247; Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1963 godu, p. 242. Row 3: Vestnik statistiki, 


No. 5, 1964, p. 83. Row 4: 


TsSU, SSSR v tsifrakh v 1963 godu, Moscow, “Statistika,” 1964) po S15 


Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1962 godu, p. 53; Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1963 godu, p. 55. Rows 5-7: 
Vestnik statistiki, No. 5, 1964, pp. 91-92. Row 8: Author’s estimates, from a forthcoming study of farm 


employment in the USSR. Row 9: 


Row 1 divided by Row 8. Row 10: 
tsenoobrazovanii v SSSR, Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1963, p. 106. Row 11: 


S. G. Stoliarov, O tsenakh i 
Index for years other than 


1959-60 derived by linking index numbers in Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 11, 1959, p. 60; zbid., No. 7, 1962, 
p. 51; zbid., No. 9, 1963, p. 7; Akademiia nauk, Institut ekonomiki, Materialnoe stimulirovanie razvitiia 
kolkhoznovo proizvodstva, Moscow, 1963, p. 106. The trend between 1958 and 1960 is assumed identical 
with the trend in the RSFSR (Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 6, 1964, p. 54). 
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As Khrushchev made crystal clear, no further 
increases in procurement prices were contem- 
plated: growth in collective farm income was 
to come from higher productivity. And as 
he indicated more obliquely, the private sector 
had grown enough. He praised the example of 
farmers in his native village of Kalinovka, 
who had voluntarily sold their cows to the col- 
lective, and predicted that this would gradually 
happen everywhere to the mutual profit of 
farms and farmers.’ He also warned local of- 
ficials that the decisive criterion in judging 
progress in meat production would be the 
growth of socialized sector output (rather than 
total output including the private sector) ,* and 
argued that fields left fallow to provide sum- 
mer pasture for private stock should be put 
to more intensive use.° 

From this summary, it will be apparent that 
the Seven-Year Plan relied heavily on sheer 
momentum to sustain the rate of growth of 
the preceding five years. Nevertheless, Khru- 
shchev expressed confidence that the 1965 meat 
target of 16 million tons could be exceeded— 
that the level of output needed to catch up 
with the United States (20-21 million tons) 
was not unattainable.'*? He could hardly have 
forgotten (since the incident outraged him) 
that Soviet economists the year before had 
told him the USSR would not equal US per 
capita meat production before 1975.11 He was 
also aware that the crop to which livestock 
goals were so closely tied—corn—did only 
moderately well in its fourth year of mass 
trial: of total sowings in 1958, 22 percent 
produced dry grain and 19 percent immature 
ears; 30 percent was harvested for silage be- 
fore any ears developed (“essentially, for no 
more than hay’’), while 29 percent was never 
harvested at all, but consumed on the root as 
green feed (“in actuality, this was corn killed 
by weeds’’).'? In short, he must have known 
the plan was taut. But he clearly regarded 


® Report to the December 1958 plenum, Stroitelstvo, 
Vol. 3, p. 402. 

7 Ibid., pp. 391-92, 404-06. 

8 [bid., pp. 376-77. 

® Concluding remarks to the December 1958 plenum, 
ibid., pp. 445-46, 

10 Report to the December 1958 plenum, ibid., pp. 
412-13. 

11 Speech to a conference of agricultural workers in 
Leningrad, May 22, 1957, ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 449-50. 

12 Concluding remarks to the December 1956 plenum, 
ibid., Vol. 3, p. 441. 

18 F.g., in urging Krasnodar to aim at an average 
corn silage yield of 500 centners per hectare rather than 
the 300 proposed by the party secretary, he said: “Ob- 
viously you have underestimated your possibilities. Such 
an approach will not create the necessary tension in 
work” (ibid., p. 438). 


some strain as a virture,™ and if he privately 
recognized the risk of overstrain, he was im- 
pelled to accept it by the political importance 
he attached to abundance. 


The Need for Speed 


The significance of agricultural growth, 
Khrushchev once observed, is understood not 
only by the educated Marxist, or the educated 
man in general, but by everyone who has 
learned how to eat.'* In other words, abundance 
is persuasive, and no country seeking to demon- 
strate the superiority of its economic system 
can win without it. Abundance is also rela- 
tive, however, and the necessary rate of growth 
(for a country already well above the subsist- 
ence level) is debatable. Certainly per capita 
consumption should be maintained, which im- 
plies for the USSR an annual growth rate of 
1.5 percent. Probably most of Khrushchev’s 
colleagues in the Presidium agreed that out- 
put should rise somewhat faster than this, to 
permit improvement in the quality of the av- 
erage diet and give substance to rising money 
wage incentives. It is doubtful that many 
shared his faith that the USSR could quickly 
catch up with US per capita meat and milk 
output, causing collapse in the capitalist world. 

He himself did not express so extreme a 
view until May 1957, when he announced the 
catch-up campaign.'® One factor in his deci- 
sion may have been the stunning success of the 
grain harvest in the new lands in 1956: re- 
gions where new sowings were concentrated 
accounted for over half of total output and two- 
thirds of government procurements. Probably 
another was his growing awareness that the 
MTS were incurably inefficient, and that their 
removal would, so to speak, unleash collective 
farms; the evidence suggests that he reached 
this conclusion early in 1957.‘* But perhaps 


14 Speech to a conference of RSFSR agricultural 
workers, March 12, 1963, ibid., Vol. 7, p. 435. 

15 Speech to a conference of agricultural workers in 
Leningrad, May 22, 1957, Pravda, May 24, 1957. The 
text as published in 1962 in Stroitelstvo, Vol. 2, pp. 
441-61, omits or alters sections predicting victory in the 
campaign by 1961. 

16 Apparently a concrete proposal to abolish MTS was 
discussed in the party Presidium in the spring of 1957. 
This is implied by Matskevich, one time Minister of 
Agriculture, who claimed that Molotov and Kaganovich 
tried to “terrorize” the ministry in order to dredge up 
materials opposing the measure (Plenum Tsentralnovo 
komiteka Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza, 
15-19 dekabria 1958 goda, Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1958, 
p. 422). It is unlikely that they were in a position to 
terrorize anybody after June, when they were denounced 
and expelled from both the Presidium and the CC. 
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the crucial consideration was that catching 
up must be possible because it was politically 
important, and was therefore a goal to which 
the nation would rally. 

How had the economists arrived at their 
ridiculous estimate of 1975 for the catch-up 
date? According to Khrushchev’s description, 
“they took their little pencils” and calculated 
what the growth rate had been for many 
years, and then projected this rate into the 
future. Their arithmetic was correct, but 
they failed to appreciate the profound changes 
which had taken place in agriculture since 
1953. Many farms, literally within two or three 
years, were increasing output 10, 15, 20, times. 
“What kind of arithmetic can encompass all 
this? This is politics, this is a political phenom- 
enon... .” If economists relied less on their 
pencils and more on the patriotism of the peo- 
ple, they would see that the task could be solved 
by 1960, or at least by 1961. The reason it had 
to be solved was that the US “by its volume 
of production acts on the psychology of literally 
the entire Western world.” The longer So- 
viet agricultural abundance was delayed, the 
longer capitalist critics could slander socialism 
and collectivization, admitting Russia’s heavy 
industrial might but jeering that her cities were 
fed by marketings from private plots. By prov- 
ing the viability of collective agriculture, the 
USSR would advance the revolutionary move- 
ment everywhere: “Our actions to raise the 
economy and improve the people’s welfare will 
influence the minds of undecided people more 
strongly than any other means.” 


The Impact of 
MTS Reorganization 


Though the idea of abandoning MTS was 
considered in the Presidium from early 1957 on, 
there seems to have been little advance plan- 
ning for the change. In fact, the piecemeal 
enactment of the new policy suggests that 
Khrushchev proposed reorganization to the 


17 Speech to a conference of agricultural workers in 
Leningrad, May 22, 1957, loc. cit. 

18 Speech to a conference of Belorussian agricultural 
workers, Jan. 22, 1958, Stroitelstvo, Vol. 2, pp. 520-25. 
The party decree belatedly approving reorganization 
and calling for a nation-wide discussion of the details 
was not published until late February. The law for- 
mally authorizing sale of machinery to collectives and 
the reorganization of MTS into repair and supply depots 
(RTS) came at the end of March. Instructions for 
determining the price of used machinery were published 
in late April. Other relevant issues were not settled 
until mid-June. 
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public in January 1958 before his colleagues 
had reached agreement on even the broad out- 
lines of the measures involved.'* Lack of prep- 
aration would by itself explain some of the 
defects in the plans finally enacted. In addi- 
tion, opponents of reorganization may have 
blocked measures to handle needs which were 
foreseen.!® In any case, difficulties were com- 
pounded by the speed with which reorganiza- 
tion was carried out. In the early stages Khru- 
shchev admitted that the poorer farms concen- 
trated in nonblack soil regions might not be 
able to acquire machinery for several years; 
by August he had decided that maintaining 
MTS to serve them was not expedient, and re- 
organization was essentially completed in a 
single year.2° Even weak farms were expected 
to pay for MTS equipment within five years, 
while simultaneously buying replacements and 
new types of machinery and expanding con- 
struction. 

Procurement prices did rise when these ob- 
ligations were assumed, and some efficient 
farms were able to pay off their debts within 
one or two years. However, the new price level 
(11 percent above 1957*1) was simply not 
high enough to offset new investment burdens 
and machinery operating expenses on less pro- 
ductive farms. 

The procurement prices established in 1958 
remained virtually unchanged through May 
1962. Whether they were originally intended 
to cover additional investment and operating 
costs is not clear; what is certain is that costs 
were higher than expected, since prices of new 
machinery, spare parts, and petroleum products 
were quietly, substantially, and inexplicably 
raised in 1959.” Rising costs in industry were 
not the reason for the increases, since industry 


19 Khrushchev and others have alluded to opposition 
from theorists who regarded sale of state property to 
collectives as a dangerous and backward step (Stroitel- 
stvo, Vol. 3, pp. 67-68), and who advocated instead the 
gradual conversion of collectives to state farms. An 
experiment in this direction in fact occurred in 1957, 
when large numbers of grain farms in the new lands 
and North Caucasus and cotton farms in the Uzbek SSR 
were converted. The results were not encouraging: 
conversion proved to be most acceptable to collective 
farmers on those farms where it was least advantageous 
to the state—that is, where earnings were low because 
costs in real terms were high (see Vinnichenko’s article 
in Oktiabr, No. 11, 1957, pp. 205-23; Orlovskii in ibid., 
No. 12, 1957, pp. 176-78). 

20 See his report to the Supreme Soviet, March 27, 
1958, and his speech in Smolensk, Aug. 13, 1958, in 
Stroitelstvo, Vol. 8, respectively pp. 131-32 and p. 274. 

21 Stoliarov, loc. cit., in sources to Table 1. 

22 Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika, vypusk vtoroi, 
Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1959, pp. 365-69; R. V. Alekseeva 
and A. P. Voronin, Nakoplenie i razvitie kolkhoznoi 
sobstvennosti, Moscow, Ekonomizdat, 19638, p. 42; Panin 
in Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 9, 1964, p. 76. 


did not benefit by them (at least, not directly) ; 
the difference between the old and new price 
levels was deducted to the budget. Whatever 
the aim may have been, the effect was to place 
extra pressure on farm financial resources. 

Another source of pressure was shortage of 
credit. MTS had provided a form of both 
short and long term credit, since payment for 
their operations was not made until the harvest, 
and the cost of replacing MTS machinery (a 
concealed ingredient of the payment) was 
spread out over several years. After reorgani- 
zation, bank credits and procurement advances 
did not expand to fill the gap.?* Most farms were 
bothered with shortages of working capital, 
and the more backward had the hard choice of 
reducing investment, or reducing earnings of 
members in order to pay for investment out of 
current income. 


A. we have seen, the procurement prices 


prevailing from 1958 to mid-1962 were too 
low; in addition, they suffered from grave 
structural defects. For the USSR as a whole, 
crop prices exceeded collective farm costs of 
production by more or less generous margins, 
but all livestock products except wool and sheep 
were quite unprofitable, thus discouraging out- 
put of the very products stressed in the Seven- 
Year Plan. The ratio of prices to costs in 
1958 and 1960 was roughly 60 to 65 percent 
for cattle, pigs, poultry, and eggs, and 85 to 
90 percent for milk.2* In 1961, according to 
one Soviet source, the total cost of livestock 
output delivered to the state by collective farms 
exceeded receipts by 1.2 billion rubles.2 
The reason for this anomalous distribution 
of price incentives was that further increase 
in livestock prices would have required rais- 
ing retail prices, politically a repugnant step. 
The hope was that livestock costs would fall 
(they did not), and that in the meantime crop 
profits on each farm would offset livestock 
losses (this did not happen in regions com- 
paratively weak in crop marketings). 

The structure of zonal prices was also defec- 
tive, as it tended to penalize high-cost zones. 
That is to say: the spread in prices was much 


*8 See Karpov in Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9, 1964, 
pp. 50-62. 

*4 A. G. Zverev, Natsionalnyi dokhod i finansy SSSR, 
Moscow, Gosfinizdat, 1961, p. 306; Alekseeva, op. cit., 
p. 45. In these sources the labor component of cost is 
valued not at rates actually paid on collective farms 
but at state farm wage rates. 

** Gumerov in Finansy SSSR, No. 4, 1964, p. 10. Labor 
is valued at state farm wage rates. 


smaller than the spread in average costs, so 
that profit margins were high in favorable re- 
gions and low in unfavorable ones. This would 
have been reasonable if deliveries from less 
favorable regions had been voluntary, but they 
were neither voluntary nor negligible. Because 
of this price pattern, net farm income varied 
greatly between regions: the rich tended to 
get richer and the poor poorer. (Variations 
were smaller before MTS reorganization, when 
farms in less favorable regions received a 
subsidy in the form of lower rates for MTS 
services. ) 26 

Even the best system of regional prices 
could not have coped with cost variations aris- 
ing from differences in quality of land within 
regions. These required remedies differenti- 
ated by individual farm, such as taxes based 
on net rather than gross income, or direct 
money rent payments varying with quality of 
land, or furtive sudsidies in the form of non- 
repaid loans or state supported land improve- 
ment programs. There were practical obstacles 
to such measures—an inadequate accounting 
system on collective farms, lack of a detailed 
land survey, and so on—but the main reason 
for postponing them was the prevailing official 
position that backwardness was due to “sub- 
jective” factors such as poor management, 
rather than to poor land. 

Since poor farms were numerous, rapid 
growth in output could not be achieved without 
them. In the absence of better remedies, local 
officials could only try to solve their poverty 
by amalgamating them with more prosperous 
neighbors, or by urging their conversion to 
state farms. Evidence suggests that both amal- 
gamations and conversions were widespread 
in the years 1959-61. But neither solution was 
satisfactory. Amalgamation led to farms of un- 
manageable size or shape, and sometimes the 
lean kine ate up the fat. Conversions placed 
unanticipated demands on the budget not only 
for working capital (1.4 billion rubles in 1961- 
62) and investment funds, but also to cover 
operating losses (0.6 billion rubles in 1961- 
62) .?7 

Concern over the structure of procurement 
prices and inequalities in collective farm in- 
come was expressed in economic journals as 
early as 1959.28 Grudging official recognition of 
these problems did not begin until 1961. 


°6 Nauchno-issledovatelskii finansovyi institut, Dene- 
zhnye dokhody kolkhozov i differentsialnaia renta, Mos- 
cow, Gosfinizdat, 1963, pp. 28-29, 36-37, 142-43, 

2" Finansy SSSR, No. 7, 1963, p. 16; Stroitelstvo, 
Vol. 7, p. 299; ibid., Vol. 8, p. 66. 

*8 See, e.g., T. Zaslavskaia’s article in Voprosy eko- 
nomiki, No. 11, 1959, especially pp. 62-64. 
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Policy Trends after 


Reorganization 


In the first two years of the Seven-Year 
Plan, Khrushchev’s main economic concern was 
technological advance in industry; agriculture 
receded into the background. Nevertheless, 
significant developments occurred. At the pa- 
triotic level there was the campaign to exceed 
planned goals. Riazan Oblast set the example 
in January 1959 by pledging to increase meat 
deliveries threefold in a single year, and other 
regions followed suit. Less publicized but no 
less compelling were the pressures to sow more 
corn: also in January 1959 an RSFSR decree 
stated categorically that no farm could solve 
the feed problem without it, and directed local 
officials to see that the best land and adequate 
amounts of organic fertilizer were allocated 
to it.22 At the December 1959 plenum Khru- 
shchev expressed satisfaction with the increase 
in socialized sector meat output (32 percent), 
praised Riazan for meeting its pledge, and 
hinted at further expansion of corn through 
reduction of clean fallow and displacement of 
lower yielding feed crops. “Let me make a 
qualification, comrades: I am not proposing 
right now that everyone substitute corn for 
oats... but I am convinced that this is 
correct.” °° 

In 1960 meat deliveries lagged, and scandal- 
ous stories of forced pledges and faked plan 
fulfillment began to emerge. It turned out that 
Riazan farms had originally volunteered to in- 
crease meat deliveries in 1959 by a mere 60 
percent; the threefold increase was mysteri- 
ously imposed from above, and actual deliveries 
were not triple but only double 1958.*! 

In 1961 agriculture—particularly the grain 
problem—returned to the fore. At the January 
plenum Khrushchev lashed out in all direc- 
tions, savagely heckling republican and local 
leaders as they spoke, denouncing fraudulent 
statistics, criticizing planned neglect of agri- 
cultural investment, and calling (without ap- 
parent results) for a massive irrigation pro- 
gram approaching the scale and urgency of the 
new lands effort. But his faith in rapid prog- 
ress was unimpaired: “Comrades, you know I 
am an optimist and believe we can catch up 
with the United States in per capita agricul- 


29 Spravochnik partiinovo rabotnika, vypusk vtoroi, 
pp. 371-74. 

30 Stroitelstvo, Vol. 4, p. 77. 

31 Theses for Khrushchev’s speech to the January 
1961 plenum, Jan. 5, 1961, ibid., pp. 265-66. 

32 Stroitelstvo, Vol. 4, p. 377. 
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tural output in a few years. . . . Organization, 
leadership—that’s all we need.” * 

Many of the 1961 measures were organiza- 
tional. The Ministry of Agriculture lost all 
control functions and became a purely technical 
body. Procurement agencies assumed the main 
responsibility for planning farm output at the 
local level. A new agency (Soiuzselkhoztekh- 
nika) was formed to handle supply of indus- 
trial inputs to farms. At the same time, farm 
financial difficulties were not wholly ignored. 
A little-publicized decree lowered machinery 
prices again (though not to the 1958 level), 
exempted most livestock income from tax, re- 
duced interest rates, and postponed repayment 
of long-term debt by poor farms.** 

Though grain procurements increased in 
1961, they still failed to cover growing govern- 
ment requirements, and increase in grain output 
was negligible. Rather than scale down the 
livestock program, Khrushchev elected to gam- 
ble on a radical change in cropping patterns to 
increase grain and feed output. In his report to 
the 22nd Party Congress in October 1961 he 
reaffirmed his conviction that catching up with 
the US was feasible, and indicated that the time 
for everyone to substitute corn and pulses for 
oats, grasses and clean fallow had arrived.** 

As Khrushchev himself acknowledged in his 
report to the March 1962 plenum, existing 
stocks of farm machinery amounted to about 
half the number needed to perform agricultural 
operations punctually under a more intensive 
system of cropping.** The chemical fertilizers 
required for a shift to higher-yielding crops 
were in short supply. Hence it was unlikely 
that farms would willingly embrace the new 
program, and a new administrative organ—the 
territorial production administration—was es- 
tablished to force compliance. Khrushchev 
made its coercive role quite clear: 


All our plans and calculations may hang in mid- 
air if... wedo not exert the necessary in- 
fluence on every farm to exploit its possibilities 
more fully. ... [At present] collective and 
state farms have a certain autonomy; active in- 
tervention and daily influence upon production 
by government organs is lacking. 


Formally the collective farm is a self-governing 
organization whose production plans are deter- 
mined by its members. But: 


33 Party/government decree of Jan. 10, 1961, Sbornik 
reshenti po selskomu khoziaistvu, Moscow, Selkhozizdat, 
1963, pp. 424-30. 

34 Stroitelstvo, Vol. 6, pp. 24-26. 

35 Tbid., pp. 426-27. 


The party does not stand on formalities. . . 
Relations between cooperatives and the govern- 
ment cannot be based on the principle of non- 
intervention. 


If collectives have the right to expect financial 
help from the government, extending even to 
cancellation of their debts, then the govern- 
ment has the right to make them use their land 
more intensively. ** 


udged only by their effectiveness in chang- 
ing crop structure, production administrations 
were a success. The area devoted to clean fal- 
low, grasses, and oats declined in 1962 by 22 
million hectares, while the area under corn, 
pulses, and suger beet for feed increased by 15 
million hectares. Summarizing the year’s re- 
sults, Khrushchev claimed that the shift was 
largely responsible for modest gains in grain 


86 Thid., pp. 402-04. 


— Ects npeanomxenve sti6patb npegcegatensamu Konxo3a 6nwaHeuoe Cuao- 
POBbIX: OAHH SyneT e3gnTb no coBeLaHHaM, APyroM — pabortarTe. 


Pucynon E. BEM EPHHKOBA no teme 
B. Tanbmata, mpHcnaHHoA Ha KONKypC, 


A PERFECT SOLUTION 


Caption: ‘‘A proposal has been made to elect the 
Sidorov twins chairmen of the kolkhoz: one will attend 
the conferences while the other works.”’ 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), March 10, 1965. 


output and procurement, but he implicitly ad- 
mitted some waste: 


If a farm lacks the machinery and people needed 
to cultivate land released from grass, it is bet- 
ter to let the grass grow than to plow up the 
field, sow sugar beet, not cultivate it, and get 
neither hay nor beets. 


He mentioned substitution of grain for 20 more 
million hectares of grass and clean fallow as 
the obvious source of further increase in grain 
output. ** However, in contrast to his usual 
practice, he expressly refused to say how much 
each republic should accomplish in this direc- 
tion (leaving it to republican administrators to 
decide), and he criticized unqualified local 
officials who disregarded the practical experi- 
ence and specialized knowledge of farm man- 
agement. ** Apparently some republics felt the 
shift in cropping patterns had gone too far al- 
ready; grass sowings increased again in 1963, 
while corn and sugar beet declined. 

From these signs of extreme administrative 
pressure on farms in 1962, one may hazard the 
guess that it was a demoralizing year for agri- 
culture. It is true that there were some positive 
price developments. From March on, building 
materials and metal were sold to collective 
farms at wholesale rather than retail prices. *° 
And in June procurement prices of meat, mitk, 
and eggs were finally raised by about one-third, 
bringing them much closer to average costs.*° 
But though these price changes significantly 
improved the terms of trade for collective farms 
as a whole, they did not correct defects in re- 
gional price structure, and they most benefited 
farms with large marketings—in other words, 
the more productive. At least in relative terms, 
the poor continued to get poorer, and there was 
no place for them to go but down (since few 
collectives were amalgamated or converted to 
state farms after 1961). 

If 1962 was demoralizing, the crop failure 
in 1963 was traumatic. Grain output fell by 
one-quarter, and procurements were roughly 
15 million tons below government needs. After 


37 Memorandum to the party Presidium, Nov. 10, 1962, 
ibid., Vol. 7, pp. 300-01, 304-05. 

88 Report to the November 1962 plenum, ibid., pp. 
389-90. 

39 Council of Ministers decree of Feb. 14, 1962, Sbor- 
nik reshenii . . ., pp. 554-55. 

40 Council of Ministers decree of May 17, 1962. Retail 
prices were raised correspondingly, not so much to sop 
up excess purchasing power (though Khrushchev ad- 
mitted inflationary pressures) as to prevent the fraud 
and speculation which would have flourished if retail 
prices had remained below or near procurement prices. 
See Khrushchev’s speeches of June 2 and 27, Stroitelstvo, 
Vol. 7, pp. 35-86, 50. 
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several lean years, reserves were low, and over 
10 million tons of grain were imported to help 
cover the shortfall. Bread supply was close to 
normal, but the acute feed shortage resulted in 
a 42 percent decline in pig herds. 

Without trying to sort out the causes, we may 
conclude that unusually bad weather hit Soviet 
agriculture when it was unusually vulnerable. 
Khrushchev’s response shows that he also recog- 
nized some human errors in the disaster. 
He became less dogmatic about corn, expressed 
doubts about the quality of production admin- 
istration leadership, and acknowledged that 
intensification with fertilizer was impossible. 
However, he approached a new course with his 
old abandon, calling in September for an in- 
crease in fertilizer output to a staggering 100 
million tons (more than five-fold) by 1970. 
The account of how this figure was reached is 
instructive: 


A few months ago I asked comrades in Gos- 
plan and the Ministry of Agriculture to give 
me their thoughts on increasing fertilizer pro- 
duction. . . . They produced a report saying 
that something like 40 million tons of fertilizers 
were needed for grain, but warned that this 
would take enormous capital outlays—1.7 bil- 
lion rubles. Here they were considering the 
needs of the branch (of agriculture) which 
supplies the nation’s food, and planners’ hands 
shook at the idea of allocating 1.7 billion rubles 
to agricultural chemistry. I had to explain. . 

that it wasn’t so huge a sum for our country ..., 
that we shouldn’t skimp on resources for this 
purpose. Then I named a figure of 3 to 4 billion 
rubles for capital investment in the fertilizer 
industry. After this, Gosplan workers demon- 
strated more daring, you might say, and fertil- 
izer production plans began to look different.*' 


By the December plenum the goal had been 
reduced to 70 to 80 million tons. Perhaps com- 
rades in the Presidium felt that daring was not 
the first desideratum in investment planning. 


A. the December 1963 plenum Khrushchev 
reaffirmed his conviction that there were “no 
objective reasons” why backward farms should 
persist side by side with efficient ones. “As a 
rule, backwardness is caused by the level of 


41 Speech to a conference of agricultural workers in 
Krasnodar, Sept. 26, 1963, Stroitelstvo, Vol. 8, pp. 
175-76. 
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leadership.” But he conceded that it was hard 
for poor farms to pay qualified leaders, and 
proposed that loans should be extended to them 
for this purpose. Apparently somewhat chast- 
ened by the fate of the fertilizer goal, he assured 
his audience that “we have already talked over 
this question, and I am stating not only my own 
ideas but the opinion of other members of the 
Presidium.” 4” 

At the February 1964 plenum Volovchenko, 
Minister of Agriculture, gave the main report 
and condemned the excesses of the campaign 
against grass. 


From entirely correct criticism of the grassland 
system, some workers drew erroneous conclu- 
sions. . .. In some places people are even a 
little afraid to sow clover and alfalfa: you may 
be taken for a grasslander.*® ' 


In his speech to the plenum Khrushchev al- 
lowed that poor farms needed ‘substantial ma- 
terial support” not only to pay management and 
machine operators but also to raise the incen- 
tives of ordinary collective farmers. The means 
he personally espoused was the establishment of 
a pension system financed partly by deductions 
from collective farm income and partly by the 
state: if the size of individual pensions was in- 
fluenced by each farm’s income and each farm- 
er’s participation in collective production, there 
would be an incentive to work harder (even if 
earnings were low) in order to get a larger pen- 
sion later.** 

A March decree formally condemned exces- 
sive interference by local organs in farm plan- 
ning.*’ In July the Supreme Soviet approved a 
pension law for rank and file collective farmers; 
a few days later a decree extended full state 
pension rights to collective farm management 
and machine operators.*® In addition to these 
steps forecast by the February plenum, an un- 
published decree or decrees in the first half of 
the year finally introduced a number of meas- 
ures specifically to help backward farms. Be- 
sides granting them long-term loans to pay 
farm administration and machine operators at 
state farm wage rates, the government can- 


42 Concluding remarks to the December 1963 plenum, 
ibid., pp. 347-48. 

4 Plenum Tsentralnovo komiteta Kommunisticheskoi 
partti Sovetskovo soiuza, 10-15 fevralia 1964 goda, 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1964, p. 27. 

44 Stroitelstvo, Vol. 8, pp. 435, 438-41. 

45 Party/government decree of March 20, 1964, in 
Pravda, March 24. 

46 Izvestia, July 16, 1964; Gosudarstvennyi komitet 
po voprosam truda i zarabotnoi platy, Biulleten, No. 
10, 1964, pp. 40-45. 


celled their debts, exempted them from most of 
their income tax, assumed most of the cost of 
improving their land, and directed that almost 
half of their money incomes be earmarked for 
wages.** 

It is doubtful that Khrushchev was enthusi- 
astic about most of these concessions. He con- 
tinued to stress leadership, and grumbled at 
existing regional price differentials, small 
though they were. “For the same products we 
pay one farm more than another; in essence we 
encourage those who produce at a loss.” #8 He 
implied that many backward farms were para- 
sitical. ‘There are even collective farms that 
live off the government: today they ask for 
bank loans, and tomorrow they try to get their 
debts written off.” *° What was really needed, 
to his mind, was an overhaul of agricultural 
administration to ensure expert guidance in the 
period of intensification and_ specialization 
ahead. Many production administration per- 
sonnel knew nothing about agriculture, and 
even those with training could not be expected 
to be experts in all branches. During his August 
tour around the countryside he mentioned that 
a fall plenum would discuss the formation of 
specialized administrations for each of the 
major farm products. “Some comrades” had 
advised him not to reveal the scheme in ad- 
vance, he confided, but he was certain of its 
correctness and saw no reason for secrecy.*° 

In October Khrushchev went to his southern 
vacation home, where he reputedly finished a 
draft of his new plan for agricultural adminis- 
tration—while arrangements were meanwhile 
made in Moscow for his retirement. 


Input Trends 


Some of the results of agricultural policy 
since 1958 are indicated in the right hand 
columns of Table 1. They suggest that one rea- 
son the second half of the decade was less suc- 
cessful was simply that less was put into agri- 
culture. Employment declined, while capital 
stock and sown area increased more slowly than 
in the 1953-58 period. (The comparison is still 
less favorable if capital stock is defined to in- 
clude livestock.) Furthermore, there were 


47 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, June 20, 1964, p. 33; abid., 
Aug. 8, 1964, p. 33; Finansy SSSR, No. 4, 1964, p. 19; 
copped selskokhoziaistvennykh produktov, No. 7, 1964, 
p. 13. 

48 Memorandum to the 
1964, in Izvestia, April 24. 
ee, Report to the Supreme Soviet, Pravda, July 14, 

4. 
50 Pravda, Aug. 10 and 14, 1964. 


party Presidium, April 13, 


RUNNING THE FARM 


Signs, left by inspector from the production administra- 
tion, read: ‘‘Fill in the puddle. Collect manure. Curl 
the tails on the oxen. Tell the cows to calve by April 10. 
Tie up the dog. Rename the bull. Repaint the tractor 
red. Find out why the roosters are hoarse. Check the 
well bucket for leaks. Sow wheat in this field. Apply 
manure. Plant cabbages there. Plant carrots here. 
Examine roof for holes. Hang a box here for the 
starlings." 


Inspector's parting remark: ‘‘In other matters, com- 
rades, you are free to display your initiative.’’ 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), March 30, 1963. 
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On the Agricultural Front: 
The Tasks of the Party 


The task consists in arousing people for the 
fulfillment of the measures of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee and ensuring their firm and 
consistent implementation. This depends most 
of all on the efforts, energy and persistence of 
the party organizations and their leaders, on 
their ability to organize the masses. . 

The task consists in orienting our press 
toward the businesslike and thorough illu- 
mination of questions of the development of 
agriculture. The newspapers must promptly 
note and propagandize everything new, must 
raise vital questions of collective farm and 
state farm production and teach the masses 
through progressive examples. 

A vast army of agitators and propagandists 
is taking part in the practical implementation 
of mass-political work in the countryside. At 
meetings and in personal talks with collective 
farmers and state farm workers, these toilers 
on the political front always endeavor to ex- 
plain the policy of our party and the most 
important events taking place in the country 
and abroad, and to mobilize the people for 
excellent feats of labor. They must do much 
work explaining the decisions of the pres- 
ent plenary session of the CPSU Central 
Committee. . . 

In the face of the complex and great tasks 
in the sphere of agriculture, we must empha- 
size with renewed force that ideological tem- 
pering, inflexible conviction in the correctness 
of party policy, is the force that helps all of 
us to overcome any difficulties, to resolve 
practical tasks skillfully. 

The experience of the Communist Party 
convincingly shows that the higher the ideo- 
logical level and theoretical training of party, 
Soviet and economic cadres and the more skill- 
ful their guidance of the masses, the more 
fruitful will be their entire practical activity. 
Our cadres must continue to master the theory 
of Marxism-Leninism, profoundly study the 
laws of socialist economics and improve the 
forms and methods of political work among 
the masses. . 


—L. |. Brezhnev, report to plenary session 
of the CPSU Central Committee, March 24, 
1965; in Pravda, March 27, pp. 2-4. 
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changes in the quality, structure, and use of in- 
puts which reduced their effectiveness. 

Intensity of labor must have been adversely 
affected by trends in incentives. Average cash- 
plus-kind earnings per man-day on collective 
farms fell very perceptibly in 1959, and the mod- 
est recovery after 1960 was associated with an 
increase in the share of cash which not all 
farmers welcomed, since they depended on earn- 
ings in kind for much of the bread and feed 
consumed by their families and livestock.*' De- 
cline in distributions of grain, hay, and straw, 
together with administrative pressures to sell 
stock to the socialized sector, led to reductions 
in private herds.*? The sown area of the private 
sector also declined.** As a result of these 
trends in herds and sowings, plot output de- 
creased, thus cancelling out part of the increase 
in collective earnings.** 

Judging by the distribution of investment, 
the increase in capital stock after 1958 was con- 
centrated in buildings, that is, in forms of 
capital which contribute least to increasing out- 
put. A new barn may keep cattle from freezing 
to death, but livestock productivity is deter- 
mined mainly by feed and water supply. Over 
the years 1959-63 the forms of investment 
which most directly influence crop and livestock 
yields—machinery, electrification, and water 
management—accounted for only 46 percent of 
total investment, compared with 55 percent 
over 1954-58.*° 

In particular, machinery investment was low, 
never regaining the 1958 level. Deliveries of 
tractors, grain combines, and trucks were 
barely sufficient to replace retirements at 
normal depreciation rates; since total stocks 
nevertheless increased, there was a gradual 


51 The share of cash in total payments for collective 
labor rose from 58 percent in 1958 to 74 percent in 1962 
(Vysshaia partiinaia shkola, Ekonomika selskokhozia- 
istvennykh predpriiatii, 2nd ed., Moscow, Politizdat, 
1963, p. 286). 

52 Reductions between end-of-year 1958 and 1963 
amounted (in percent) to: cows, 14; other beef ani- 
mals, 27; sheep and goats, 16; pigs, 16 (Narodnoe 
khoziaistvo SSSR v 1962 godu, pp. 303-04; SSSR v 
tsifrakh v 1963 godu, p. 101). 

53 The reduction between 1958 and 1963 amounted to 
about 9 percent. Since 1956, collective farms have been 
authorized to reduce plot size below the limit set by the 
model artel charter (0.5 hectares); apparently this 
authority was widely exercised in recent years (see 
Sovetskaiia Rossiia, Nov. 14, 1964, and Shelest’s speech 
in Pravda, Nov. 6, 1964). 

54It is reported that private sector output declined 
between 1958 and 1962 by 4.2 percent (Ekonomiki 
selskovo khoziaistva, No. 5, 1964, p. 16). Total peasant 
income from the collective farm and plot together, per 
working peasant, reportedly increased between 1958 and 
1962 by about 10 percent (TsSU, Narodnoe khoziaistvo 
SSSR v 1958 godu, Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1959, p. 99; 
Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1962 godu, p. 486). 

55 Vestnik statistiki, No. 5, 1964, p. 91. 


aging of the machinery park.** Or perhaps it 
would-be more accurate to say that the park in- 
cluded more and more machines which could 
not move, since they had been stripped of parts. 
Scarcity of spares prompted farms to cannibal- 
ize machinery and retire the skeletons; a 1961 
decree which forbade retirements before the 
end of normal service life may have prevented 
the formal writing off of machinery but not its 
dismantling.*’ 

Given the discouraging trends in incentives 
and in deliveries of machinery and fertilizers 
(Row 3 of Table 1), the pronounced shift to- 
ward more intensive use of land was premature. 
Corn, pulses, and sugar beet are potentially 
higher yielding, but also more demanding in 
terms of machine operations, fertilizers, and 
labor. In short, they cost more per hectare. In 
many cases the additional costs were not offset 
by additional yields, and in some cases substitu- 
tion resulted in a net decline in feed output 
(“neither hay nor beets’’). There were other 
costs to this policy as well. The campaign 
against sown grasses led to neglect of natural 
hay meadows, historically a cheap and impor- 
tant source of feed in the nonblack soil re- 
gions.®* Displacement of marketed food grains 
from traditional regions increased the pressure 
on the new lands, where wheat was planted on 
wheat year after year, yielding more weeds and 
less wheat.°° 

Another major cause of higher costs (besides 
intensification of land use) was the forced in- 
crease in socialized sector livestock herds de- 
spite feed shortages. Between 1958 and 1962 
collective farm cow herds increased by 19 per- 
cent, but average feed supply and yield declined, 
so that the increase in total output was only 1.4 
percent. Not only did this waste labor (caring 
for less productive animals) and investment re- 
sources (housing them) ; it wasted feed as well, 
since feed inputs per unit of output were higher 
than necessary.*® Khrushchev was either unable 


°6 According to Lemeshev, over the years 1959-62 
average delivery rates (deliveries as a percent of park) 
were 14.4 for tractors, 12.9 for grain combines, and 
9.3 for trucks, while the norms for average annual 
retirement were 12.5 percent for tractors and combines 
and 10 percent for trucks (Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, 
1964, pp. 17-18). 

** According to one report on the Altai region, “thou- 
sands” of tractors did not work at all for lack of parts. 
“What can you do? You can’t write off some of the 
tractors which no longer function; they haven’t been 
in service long enough. So they remain on farms like 
a dead weight. Work is planned for them, depreciation 
charges go on. This is one of the reasons crop costs 
have risen.” (Pravda, Dec. 7, 1964, p. 2.) 

*< Ekonomika selskovo khoziaistva, No. 7, 1964, p. 48; 
Pravda, Nov. 23, 1964, Dec. 16, 1964. 

59 Tzvestia, Sept. 27, 1964, p. 2. 


or unwilling to see that the policy was self-de- 
feating. 


Milk yields have declined not only because feed 
is short but because attention to livestock pro- 
duction has slackened. Herds aren’t growing 
fast enough, and this is affecting milk output. 
Some people may say that herd growth is also 
depressed by feed shortage. But these are all 
bureaucratic excuses.*! 


Conclusions 


When Khrushchev revealed the iniquities of 
his predecessors, he acted as both witness and 
judge, and outsiders could not fully accept 
either the evidence or the verdict. His own 
case is easier, since he has testified volubly and 
fatally in his own behalf. From his speeches 
and memoranda it is plain that he personally 
favored the policies which in retrospect seem 
to have been most harmful since 1958—pre- 
mature intensification of crop structure, “pur- 
suit of heads and tails” without regard for feed 
supply, neglect of backward farms where the 
potential for increasing yields is high, and the 
Squeeze on private plots. 

Will the new regime do better? The program 
Brezhnev announced at the March 1965 plenum 
is vague on details, but so far as it goes it is 
admirable. Restrictions upon the private plot 
have already been revoked. Procurement prices 
for grain and livestock products will rise sub- 
stantially this year, and high-cost regions will 
get a better break. Inequalities will also be re- 
duced by a shift to taxation of net collective 
farm incomes (after costs including wages have 
been met). Investment during the forthcoming 
Five-Year Plan (1966-70) will be about 
double the total for 1959-63, and the emphasis 
seems to be on irrigation and machinery. Ma- 
chinery prices will be reduced next year. 

A major reservation remains. Of all the prob- 
lems which afflict Soviet agriculture, one of the 
stubbornest—as Khrushchev intermittently rec- 
ognized but more often demonstrated—is out- 
side meddling in farm production decisions. 
Though variations in land and weather require 
even more flexibility and discrimination in agri- 
cultural decision-making than in industry, 
farms regularly have been told what to do and 


6° Gumerov in Finansy SSSR, No. 4, 1964, pp. 12-13; 
Izvestia, Nov. 19, 1964, p. 3; Vestnik statistiki, No. 12, 
1964, pp. 15-16. 

61 Memorandum to the party Presidium, Oct. 29, 1960, 
in Stroitelstvo, Vol. 4, p. 164. See also: ibid., Vol. 7, 
pp. 469, 482; Vol. 8, p. 79. 
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when to do it by people who do not directly suf- 
fer the consequences of silly orders. On the 
cardinal issue of farm autonomy, the new lead- 
ers have gone no further than Khrushchev (in 
theory, at least) was prepared to go. This was 
to allow each farm to plan its own operations 
within the constraints imposed by state-deter- 
mined obligations to deliver particular prod- 
ucts. 

As Brezhnev admits, fixing delivery goals 
for individual farms is complicated and also 
crucial, since it determines to a considerable 
extent what crops and livestock a farm may 
produce: “There must be no mistakes here, 
comrades.” There will be mistakes, until farms 
themselves initiate offers to deliver. This has 
been proposed by Soviet economists,” and it 
need not spell anarchy. In principle, there is no 


reason why plans for agricultural marketings 
should not begin at the farm level, move upward 
to central authorities to be aggregated and ad- 
justed for overall fit, and then passed back 
down. 

Reluctance to trust farm initiative survives 
from the days when the interests of farmers 
and the government were opposed, and farm 
prices were a poor indication of government 
requirements. If times have really changed, 
as Khrushchev’s successors claim, the best proof 
would be a move in the direction of greater 
autonomy. 


62 Kassirov in Pravda, Jan. 22, 1965; Lemeshev in 
Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Sept. 26, 1964, p. 29; Zlomanov 
in ibid., Feb. 10, 1965, p. 5; Emelianov in Ekonomi- 
cheskie nauki, No. 1, 1965, pp. 7-8. 


Home Truths on the Farm: 


The Literary Mirror 


his inquiry represents an attempt to tap 
recent Soviet literature for evidence about the 
condition of Soviet agriculture in the last years 
of Khrushchev’s rule. There is good authority 
for believing that such an investigation might 


The author of Under Soviet Skins (London, 
Hamish Hamilton, 1961), The Undiscovered 
Dostoyevsky (same publisher, 1962) and nu- 
merous contributions to this as well as other 
American and British publications, Mr. Hingley 
is currently lecturing on Russian language and 
literature at St. Antony’s College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. This article is a condensed 
and updated version of a Radio Free Europe 
broadcast written last August. 
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be valuable. “Soviet economic journals are 
handicapped in dealing with farming questions, 
which is doubtless why the best material about 
the village appears in the literary monthlies.” 
So writes Professor Alec Nove in a recent 
essay, “The Peasants in Soviet Literature since 
Stalin.” : This has been the starting point for 
the present paper, in which some of the works 
discussed by Mr. Nove are reconsidered, and 
some startling new material, which has ap- 
peared since his article was written, is intro- 
troduced. 


1 Alec Nove, Was Stalin Really Necessary? (a collec- 
tion of essays), London, George Allen & Unwin, 1964, 
pp. 12-13. 


One of the effects of this study is to show that 
Soviet novelists, short-story writers, and au- 
thors of sketches about rural life, did not wait 
for Khrushchev’s fall to mount massive attacks 
against his agricultural policies. Yet to inter- 
pret these works merely as attacks upon Khru- 
shchev’s policies would surely be an error for 
(as will be shown further on) the writings fre- 
quently address themselves to the fundamental 
ills of the kolkhoz system in the USSR, to the 
“errors and distortions” to use a slightly faded 
phrase) which far predate the tenure of the 
former First Secretary. It is safe to conclude, 
therefore, that whatever the changes that have 
taken place since Khrushchev’s ouster—such as 
the end to the division of party organizations 
into rural and industrial sections, the chanelling 
of more effective capital investment into agri- 
culture, and so on—they have only superficially 
affected the conditions described in so many re- 
cent Soviet literary works. 

Without Professor Nove’s authority one 
might have hesitated in putting forward this 
sort of material as a sociological source, since 
much of it is avowedly fiction. Yet it does pass 
a certain crude test of reliability which may be 
thought a useful rule of thumb in attempting to 
assess competing versions of “Soviet actuality.” 
Wherever there is a conflict of evidence—and 
that is certainly often enough—the less edifying 
version is the more likely to be true. This maxim 
tends, perhaps, to apply to human affairs in 
general, but its usefulness as a guide to Soviet 
practices seems particularly great. 

Judged by this yardstick, recent Soviet rural 
fiction is indeed a reliable indication of fact, for 
there is a remarkable absence of traditional edi- 
fying varnish about many of the recent speci- 
mens. Gone are the days when all young lovers 
in Soviet rural novels were entranced by 
thoughts of socialist competition and production 
statistics. The world that is depicted today is 
sometimes stark and grim, sometimes pastoral 
and mundane, and frequently enlivened by in- 
cursions into absurdity. 

To be sure, the old-style Soviet bucolic idyll 
has not been entirely discarded, but it no longer 
holds the field alone as it did in the days of 
Stalin. The rural works which are now read 
and discussed in the USSR are those of the un- 
edifying variety. As will be shown, it is very 
much the world of Aunt Ada Doom and of some- 
thing nasty in the collective woodshed.? 


2See Stella Gibbons, Cold Comfort Farm, London, 
Longmans, 1932. (A parody on farm novels, in which 
Aunt Ada Doom is a ridiculous old grandmother who 
keeps talking about seeing “something nasty in the 
woodshed”—Ed. ) 


Fact and Fiction 


One of the most outspoken items to appear in 
recent years was the story “Round and About” 
by F. Abramov, which was published in the 
January 1963 issue of the Leningrad journal 
Neva." Abramov is no novice in this field. As 
long ago as 1954 he was denouncing the rosy 
picture of the Russian village painted by novel- 
ists of the Stalin era such as Babaievski and 
Galina Nikolaieva. “Round and About” is the 
reverse of all that. Appearing hard on the heels 
of Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, it is a less impressive sample of 
literary art. But as a political and social docu- 
ment it puts even Solzhenitsyn’s masterpiece in 
the shade. 

Abramov outbids Solzhenitsyn in two ways. 
First collectivization remains a live issue, 
whereas the camps described by Solzhenitsyn 
are now, at least in their Stalinist form, a thing 
of the past. 


Secondly, Abramov breaks the convention 
whereby any description of abuses in a Soviet 
work of fiction is made to refer to the past, if 
only to a few years before the time of writing, 
with the implication that “of course things are 
better now.” By setting his story in 1962 
Abramov makes it clear that he is giving a 
running commentary on current events, not a 
piece of history. 


Curiously enough, Abramov follows the “one 
day” technique adopted by Solzhenitsyn. He 
describes a day in the life of a collective farm 
chairman called Mysovski, the thirteenth chair- 
man of the farm, “New Life,” since the War. 
The unlucky number is not accidental—nor is 
the name that is sarcastically given to the farm. 

When his day begins, Mysovski has just been 
given orders to put his peasants on a crash pro- 
gram of gathering pea-bines for silage. His 
morning starts in true Cold Comfort style with 
toothache, mud and rain. None of the peasants 
are in evidence. Many of them turn out to be 
stoking up the village bathhouse, where they 
intend to spend the day lounging in the steam. 
Some of the old women have gone gathering 
mushrooms. And of the two tractor-drivers, one 
is Stuck in a ditch, while the other has turned up 
to work—drunk. Mysovski manages to mobilize 
seven lively young milkmaids, his only shock 
troops. He has gone to great trouble recruiting 
these girls while they were still at school, and 


* Translated into English by David Floyd under the 
titles One Day in the “New Life,” (New York, F. A. 
Praeger, 1963) and The Dodgers (London, Pall Mall, 
1963) ; also translated by George Reavey (Grove Press). 
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it had taken him months to break down their 
resistance to joining the farm: 


Even if the girl herself was ready to join, her 
mother would hit the roof. “What! My daughter 
mess around in muck? Was it for this that my 
man and I sweated our guts out and educated 
her?” 


This illustrates the general unwillingness to 
join the farms—found especially among young 
men, who can find better jobs doing forestry 
work. The only surplus product on Mysovski’s 
farm is marriageable girls. 


Other sordid details brought out in this sav- 
age little story include the miserably low pay 
of the farm-workers and the plight of elderly 
peasants, without pensions, who may be forced 
to go begging. Then there is the fact that a 
peasant, having no “passport,” cannot travel 
freely inside the country unless he has first been 
cleared by hordes of parasitical officials. And 
to add insult to injury, there is the Soviet habit 
of speaking about agriculture as if it were a 
branch of armed conflict, with the peasant stuck 
permanently in the trenches. 


A, the end of 1962 and the.besinningabt 


1963 the Leningrad journal Neva was acting as 
the pacemaker for outspoken rural fiction. In 
the December number immediately preceding 
the issue containing Abramov’s story, Neva had 
published Part One of a novel by Ivan Stadniuk 
called People Are Not Angels. This deals with 
some of the horrors of the 1930’s as they af- 
fected the countryside—the antikulak cam- 
paign, injustice, prison, famine and forced labor 
camps. Stadniuk’s basic attitude seems to be 
more ambiguous than Abramov’s, and there 
appears in places to be an unspoken implication 
that all these outrages were ultimately neces- 
sary and justified. Still, Stadniuk’s Soviet 
reader was able to learn, for the first time from 
a Soviet source, basic facts about his own his- 
tory which for decades had been freely available 
in the West—though denounced at the time as 
capitalist fabrications by Soviet spokesmen and 
Western fellow-travelers. 


In early 1963, Neva yielded its place as pio- 
neer in the forthright handling of agricultural 
absurdities to the usual front-runner, the Mos- 
cow monthly Novyi mir. These were difficult 
days for Soviet journals which strove for some 
degree of honest representation, because of the 
witch-hunt in the cultural world which started 
with Khrushchev’s violent outbursts against ab- 
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stract painting in December 1962, and soon 
spread to the other arts as well. 

Novyi mir, for years the leading “liberal” 
organ, battled on in the face of difficulties. It 
had been the first to publish Solzhenitsyn’s One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, in Novem- 
ber 1962, a period of extreme relaxation. 
Though the novel is mainly a study of a con- 
centration camp, the hero—Ivan Denisovich 
Shukhov—is a peasant. The story also contains 
a number of scathing references to collective 
farm conditions, notably to the deterioration in 
the peasant’s diet under collectivization and to 
the fact that the villagers found it more profit- 
able to make shoddy carpets than raise crops. 

Then again, in January 1963, Novyt mir 
published Solzhenitsyn’s “‘Matryona’s Home,” 
a short story set in a Russian village. This is a 
minor landmark in village literature, not so 
much for its total lack of edifying political mes- 
sages or because of the unvarnished picture 
which it paints of Russian village life, as be- 
cause it is on a higher literary level than the 
utilitarian, mundane art practiced by many So- 
viet rural writers. 

As late as March 1963, and in the very num- 
ber which published Khrushchev’s vitriolic 
speech of March 8 attacking liberal writers, 
Novyi mir was still the vehicle for some very 
plain speaking about the Russian village. In 
small print near the end of the volume there 
appears a piece by Leonid Ivanov, “In my 
Homeland,” which has not attracted much 
attention, but which is about as outspoken as 
anything so far mentioned here. It is a com- 
pletely straightforward account of a tour of 
villages in the Kalinin Oblast. Ivanov, a resi- 
dent of Siberia for many years, is describing 
his reactions on a visit to his birthplace—and 
bitter reactions they are, as will be seen below. 


The witch-hunt of early 1963 led to some 
denunciations even more ferocious than Nikita 
Khrushchev’s statement of March 8. But the 
fuss petered out, and soon the publication of 
outspoken rural literature began again. “On 
the Irtysh,” a long story by S. Zalygin published 
in Novyi mir in January 1964, should be men- 
tioned here, though it will be discussed further 
below. It is a piece of what may be called pure 
fiction, in the sense that the characters and set- 
ting are imaginary and that there is a definite 
plot. Rural literature comes in various shapes, 
for at the other end of the scale from Zalygin 
are writers such as Leonid Ivanov describing 
actual places and people and giving them what 
appear to be their true names in a piece of 
direct reportage. 

Both these genres are important, but it may 
be that, as a source on the Russian village, a 


third genre—that of the ocherk or sketch—is 
at least as instructive. This falls between 
straight reportage a la Ivanov and “‘pure’”’ fic- 
tion such as “On the Irtysh,” ‘“Matryona’s 
Home,” and People Are Not Angels. The set- 
ting is generally an imaginary one (its name 
does not appear on the map) and the characters 
also purport to be fictitious. There is no real 
plot in this type of writing. It is episodic and 
didactic. It may be written in the third person, 
or it may be written in the name of a narrator 
who appears to drift amiably about the country- 
side talking to people, absorbing and dispensing 
rural wisdom. 

Abramov’s “Round and About” belongs to 
this intermediate genre. But the genre itself 
was pioneered by Valentin Ovechkin, whose 
main writings appeared between 1952 and 
1956. Since then the mantle of Ovechkin as 
doyen of Soviet agricultural critics seems to 
have fallen on Yefim Dorosh, who first appeared 
in the second volume of the Literary Moscow 
almanac.‘ In recent years Dorosh has published 
several long sketches about his imaginary area 
of “Raigorod.” An installment in the June 1964 
issue of Novyi mir was called “Rain and Sun 
Mixed” and had clearly been held up for several 
years, since it is dated 1959; some of Dorosh’s 
Raigorod material dealing with later years had 
already appeared. The delay is understandable 
because this particular piece is exceptionally 
hard-hitting. 


The Good Old Days 


Soviet spokesmen are prone to warn against 
judging the modern Soviet farming community 
from the works of Nekrasov, Gogol and Tol- 
stoy. But must 19th-century Russian literature 
be left entirely out of account in a study of the 
modern Soviet village? On the contrary, many 
of the Soviet writers to whom we have been 
referring have a keen historical sense, and often 
choose to illuminate a scene on a Soviet collec- 
tive farm with a parallel from 19th-century 
literature. 

Such references may be purely jocular, as in 
an exchange of remarks retailed by Yefim 
Dorosh. The pay of a collective farm chairman, 
it appears, is calculated on the number of farm 
workers under his command. One such chair- 
man says that if he could only have 35 more 
hands on his books, his salary would rise by 


4 For a discussion of this almanac see Tom Scriven, 
“The Literary Opposition,” Problems of Communism, 
January-February 1958. 


100 (old) rubles a month: “Better buy some 
dead souls,” is the shrewd comment of one of 
his colleagues. 

But such references are not usually made in 
joke. The same writer, for example, portrays 
a gruesome scene where a herd of cattle per- 
ishes because the beasts had been allowed to 
gorge themselves on clover just after rain had 
fallen. The error had occurred through follow- 
ing the orders of a new party secretary. Dorosh 
describes this as a scene of ‘“Poshekhonian 
idiocy.” ® Here he is referring to that grotesque 
study of life on a Russian estate before the 
emancipation of the serfs, Old Days in Poshe- 
khonye, by the celebrated satirist of the Tsarist 
system, Saltykov-Shchedrin. To any Russian 
reader this is pungent comment indeed, not 
least because Saltykov-Shchedrin, as an oppo- 
nent of Tsarism, has been canonized in Soviet 
literary hagiography. 

Another parallel with Russian 19th-century 
literature is drawn by I. Vinogradov in his 
essay on Valentin Ovechkin. Emphasizing the 
importance of the “sketch” as a genre in Soviet 
literature of the 1950’s, Vinogradov points out 
that: 


Something of this sort has occurred in liter- 
ary history before. For instance, in the 70’s of 
the last century the attention of Russian society 
was also taken up by the sketch. So-called Popu- 
list (narodnik) literature came into prominence, 
and was devoted to studying the life of the 
peasantry, its outlook and its needs.® 


That a Soviet critic should claim the new 
wave of Soviet rural writers as heirs of the 
Populists indeed shows how far recent out- 
spokenness has gone. For the Populists, it will 
be remembered, were the forerunners of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party, which was in 
direct political conflict with the Marxists. It 
was the Populists and their Socialist Revolu- 
tionary successors who championed the Rus- 
sian peasant, whereas the Marxists pinned their 
main political hopes on the urban proletariat. 
Marxist opinion of the peasantry, regarded as a 
comparatively reactionary force, has been ex- 
pressed in the often-repeated formula, ‘‘the 
idiocy of rural life.’”’ But it would never occur 
to the rural writers considered here to invoke 
this slogan. They come out in open champion- 
ship of the peasants against the town-dweller, 
and thus are in a sense the true heirs of Popu- 


5 Yefim Dorosh, “Rain and Sunshine,” Novyi mir 
(henceforth cited as NM), (Moscow), No. 6, 1964, p. 76. 

6T, Vinogradov, “The Village Sketches of Valentin 
Ovechkin,” NM, No. 6, 1964, p. 207. 
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lism. Moreover, since the Populists were in 
conflict with the Russian government of their 
day, the question might arise as to how far 
contemporary Soviet rural writers constitute a 
politically disaffected group. In fact there is 
no reason to think that they do, since their main 
desire is to make collectivized and state agricul- 
ture work—not to dismantle it. Still, it is re- 
markable that they can openly regard them- 
selves to some extent as the heirs of such prede- 
cessors—and flayers of governmental methods 
of their day—as Saltykov-Shchedrin and Gleb 
Uspenski. This may be thought an honorable 
claim, and one which they are entitled to make. 
They now enjoy so much freedom of speech, by 


Soviet standards, that they may even hope one 
day to write as freely as a Saltykov-Shchedrin 
or a Gleb Uspenski. By Western standards this 
may not mean very much, but it would be more 
than anything permitted up to now. 


L, there is one Russian 19th-century author 
above all whose spirit seems to preside over 
the less decorous proceedings depicted in Soviet 
rural literature, it is curiously enough not a 
Populist but a writer of conservative views. 
This is Nikolai Leskov, that skillful exploiter 
of the riotous and outrageous potentialities of 


The Chairman and the Farmer... 


According to the kolkhoz records, Pete Deviatyi 
was disabled and unfit for work. He had reached 
67 last winter—Ananyi Yegorovich [the kolkhoz 
chairman] seemed to recall some such talk in the 
farm office. But, on the other hand, who did not 
know that there was not another man in the village 
who could equal him in strength. Not for nothing 
had they labeled him Pete the Bulldozer! . 

There was yet another odd thing about Deviatyi: 
he took one day off a week. And you could do what 
you liked on that day, but you wouldn’t shift Pete 
from where he was! It was true that they allowed 
for this on the kolkhoz—after all, on a normal day 
Pete did four men’s work. But shortly after the 
war, when he got sent to the timber camps, they 
showed him no mercy: for not turning out to work 
during a special month’s campaign, Pete was sen- 
tenced. But when he returned from the camps Pete 
remained true to himself. 

“Aren’t you scared, Nikitich, that they’ll send 
you down the line again?’”’—the other farmworkers 
chaffed him. 

“No, my lads, I’m not scared. The working class 
takes a day off and is right to do so. It raises 
productivity.” 

That’s the sort of chap Pete the Bulldozer 
Was t5o 

And now, as he approached Deviatyi’s plot, 
Ananyi Yegorovich could only shake his head: My 
God, how much the old man had managed to do with 
his bad legs. And all in the course of about a year 
and a half! . . . Instead of a little row of onions, 
such as you find near every house, here was a whole 
plantation of onions. And these really were onions 
—far better than what the kolkhoz produced: the 
tops were greener and juicier, and they lay over the 
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rows just like a fat sedge, while the onions them- 
selves were as hard and as healthy as turnips. 

Beyond the rows of onions were glass frames with 
cucumbers, a vegetable for which there was also a 
great demand and which the local collective farms 
had still not managed to grow properly. Then there 
was a long row of potatoes. And that was all: no 
sign of any row of rye or barley or of a little patch 
of vetch and oats mixed, such as other kolkhozniks 
had. 

And there was something else that caught Ananyi 
Yegorovich’s attention. In Pete’s garden literally 
every inch was being cultivated. There was no 
pathway, such as the other houses had. The wood- 
shed and the bathhouse had been moved to the other 
side of the fence behind the house. And even the 
little path leading from the porch to the gate, which 
divided the rows of onions in two, had been made 
so narrow that there was no room for a cart to go 
along it. 

“Yes,” thought Ananyi Yegorovich gloomily, “see 
how much the old man has managed to do. By his 
own efforts. In something less than two years. He 
lives well and doesn’t ask anyone for help. Mean- 
while we . . . we’ve been trying to put the kolkhoz 
on its feet for fifteen years. .. .” 

The owner of the house—a big, tough old man, 
without a hat, with his hair shaved down smooth, 
a sheepskin coat thrown over his shoulders and short 
felt boots on his feet—came out onto the porch. .. . 
“Will you come into the cottage or are you in a 
hurry?” 

“I’m in a hurry.” 

“Well, you know best. But I’ll sit down.”—And 
holding on to the doorpost, Pete let himself down 
heavily onto the step. ‘Nowadays I can only deal 


provincial and rustic Russia. Something of the 
spirit of Leskov is to be found in the absurd 
bucolic scenes painted in early Soviet novels by 
Leonid Leonov and Boris Pilniak. Moreover, 
the “broad” treatment of bucolic humors and 
absurdities, again with a lavish use of dialect 
and idiosyncratic speech in the manner of Les- 
kov, runs through Sholokhov’s rustic saga, 
Virgin Soil Upturned, where, especially in the 
second volume, it is sometimes allowed to de- 
generate into facetiousness. 

Leskov’s spirit continues to pervade Soviet 
literature; that such episodes can be tragic as 
well as comic is shown by the grotesque incident 
of the dismantled hut, towed over a level- 


crossing by a gang of drunken muzhiks on two 
sledges drawn by a purloined tractor, in Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s “‘Matryona’s Home.” This is the 
scene in which the heroine is killed. 

Another scene, also tragic in its outcome, is 
somewhat similar in that it again involves the 
dismantling of a peasant hut. This appears in 
a story or short novel to which reference was 
made above, Zalygin’s “On the Irtysh.”’ It de- 
scribes the beginnings of collectivization in a 
Siberian village in 1931. A disgruntled muzhik 
called Alexander Udartsev lives in a hut on a 
cliff above the river. The cliff is gradually 
collapsing, and he fears that one day his home 
may topple down into the river. He appeals to 


with this dampness by means of ants. The old lady 
has gone off again to look for an ants’ nest.” 

“Don’t onions do any good?” 

“What? Onions? No, they don’t help. What’s 
more, I don’t like ’em onions. And my old lady 
doesn’t like *em much either. Grass .. .,” the old 
chap added skeptically. 

“But I thought you were a great lover of green- 
stuff. Just look at the plantation you’ve got here!” 

“No, that’s not for myself. We grow that to sell,” 
Pete replied with just the same straightforward 
frankness. 

Ananyi Yegorovich began to lose his patience: 

“But what about your conscience—is that all 
right? Don’t you find any difficulty in indulging 
in private business in your old age?” 

“Sure it’s difficult. It’s difficult to get hold of 
horses. See how heavy the onions are this year. But 
it’s no good asking the foreman for transport— 
without a bottle he just doesn’t hear.” 

“And do you give him one?” 

“I do. At first I used to give him one for the 
horse’s tail, but now he demands one for each hoof. 
It comes pretty dear,” Pete sighed. 

“Now listen to me, Comrade Deviatyi! You shut 
up this shop as quick as you can. If you don’t we’ll 
shut it for you.” 

“You won’t shut it,” objected Pete, just as calmly 
as before. 

“We will. You just see! What do you think, then 
—that we’re going to stand by and watch while you 
operate a private business under the very roof of the 
kolkhoz? If you haven’t got a conscience, we'll find 
ways.” 

Pete was silent for a while. 


“You talk a lot about conscience. . . .”” Pete again 


... A Story About Conscience 


went silent, had a rub at his knees that were bent 
back in a right-angle, and then suddenly burst out 
in a smile. 

“Well, as for conscience, it goes something like 
this, Chairman. Here in a certain collective farm 
there’s an old man living with his old woman. 
They’re on their own, they’ve got no children. Well, 
something happens to the old chap—that means he’s 
sick. The old woman, it’s pretty obvious, she’s in 
tears: ‘How are we going to live? There’s not a 
kopek in the house.’ ‘Never mind,’ says the old man, 
‘we shall get by. We’ve got no money, but we’ve got 
lots of conscience. How much conscience have you 
and I earned in the last twenty-nine years?—he 
says. ‘Go down to the barn and get a sack of it 
and take it down to the shop,’ he says.” 

“Shall we leave the fairy-tale for now?”—Ananyi 
Yegorovich broke in, though without so much heat 
as before. 

“Oh no, you just hear me out,” said Pete. “It’s 
not a tale I’ve made up. . . . Well, the old woman 
humped the sack of conscience onto her back and 
went to the shop. But in an hour she was back, 
weeping. ‘They won’t take our conscience,’ she says. 
‘They want money.’ ‘All right, then,’ says the old 
man, ‘go to the kolkhoz. That’s where they issued us 
our conscience. That’s where they’ll trade it in.’ 
But they wouldn’t take it there either. .. .” 

There was nothing left for Ananyi Yegorovich to 
do but swallow Pete’s story in silence. What could 
he say in reply? What would he have been doing 
in the old man’s place? 


—From One Day in the ‘New Life," 
by F. Abramov, New York, F. A. 
Praeger, 1963, pp. 113-21. 
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other members of the newly collectivized com- 
munity to help him move the hut. They refuse, 
whereupon Alexander sets fire to the communal 
barn and runs away into the taiga, deserting his 
family. In a series of vivid scenes the fire is 
extinguished, and the enraged peasants advance 
in a body on Alexander’s hut. After a clash 
with a fierce old grandfather, they push it over 
the precipice into the Irtysh, thus leaving the 
family homeless. “It was a good house,” one 
of the peasants reflects. ‘‘We’ll have to move 
the people into some other house now... . Have 
to.” He thought a bit more. “So this is the sort 
of start we’ve got off to with our communal 
life!’ 7 

“On the Irtysh” is better written than 
Abramov’s “Round and About,” and it is almost 
as notable a political document. True, the 
events are set thirty years earlier. But the 
story cuts deeper, and is more than a catalogue 
of current grievances, for it strikes against the 
concept of collectivization at its roots. If this 
is “the sort of start we’ve got off to,” Zalygin’s 
peasant seems to be saying, what hope is there 
of any good ever coming from collectivization? 
Moreover, the persecution of the kulaks comes 
in for mercilessly hostile analysis in the de- 
scription of the tragic fate of the hero, Stephan 
Chauzov, who is eventually turned out of his 
home. 

As “On the Irtysh” shows, the new wave of 
farm literature maintains the tradition of ‘‘de- 
stalinization” found widely in Soviet literature 
since 1956 and before. This is also a feature of 
Ye. Gerasimov’s story, “Where the Stream 
Flows” (1964), which presents the narrator’s 
reminiscences of farm conditions in the 1930’s 
when he had been an aspiring young journalist. 
Blissfully ignorant of farming, he would make 
flying visits to state farms and send in adverse 
reports to his paper: 


It was enough to pop into the (farm) office, 
get the latest report from the planning clerk 
and make one of three possible deductions: 
etther the farm had criminally delayed sowing, 
or it was criminally marking time, or it was 
going ahead with criminal slowness.’ 


Experienced and successful farm directors dis- 
appeared into the concentration camps as the 
result of such reports by an ignorant youth. 
Criticism of the Soviet past goes with sur- 
prising tolerance towards the more distant past 


7S. Zalygin, “On the Irtysh,’”’ NM, No. 2, 1964, p. 12. 
8 Ye Gerasimov, ‘‘Where the Stream Flows,” NM, 
No. 6, 1964, p. 129. 
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—both Tsarist and the period of pre-collectivi- 
zation. This attitude may express the interest 
of an antiquary, as where Leonid Ivanov recalls 
the history of the Kalinin Oblast with nostalgia. 
He explains that Chekhov had visited a local 
village and taken the subject for his Artist’s 
Story from there.’ So, a little later, had Che- 
khov’s friend, the landscape painter Levitan. 
The hordes of Khan Baty had passed nearby 
at the time of the Tartar invasions. Simi- 
larly, Dorosh recalls the Russian chronicles with 
reference to his imaginary Raigorod area. Even 
700 years ago “‘this river must have been just 
the same as it is now,” he notes, “if the armies 
standing on its banks could throw stones at 
each other as the Chronicler says.” '° 

Many such references to the past are charm- 
ing in their leisurely nostalgia, and those just 
mentioned lack any political flavor. But refer- 
ences to the past can also contain poisoned barbs 
directed at the present. It is even possible for 
Dorosh to contrast the more efficient methods 
of the pomeshchiki (landlords of Tsarist times) 
with the wasteful practices of the modern col- 
lective farm. One such disaster has already 
been mentioned—the death of the herd of cows, 
allowed to gorge themselves on damp clover. 
This incident occurred during a weekend, when 
the farm chairman was off-duty. On this Dor- 
osh comments: 


Can one conceive an (old-style) landowner 
keeping a bailiff who resided permanently in 
town and went off home like urban office- 
workers even when summer work was in full 
SiO ea 


There are also favorable references to small 
private farmers—whether of the NEP period 
or of Tsarist times is often left vague. On the 
collective farm in the Udomlia District de- 
scribed by Leonid Ivanov, ploughing is im- 
peded by masses of pebbles and boulders, relics 
of the ice age: 


Private farmers had their own way of coping 
with this. They collected all the small stones 
from their strips and took them to the boundary 
lines, thereby creating a solid boundary between 
their own and their neighbors’ strips. And the 
bigger boulders were buried in the ground.” 


Now no-one can be bothered and there are no 


® Leonid Ivanov, “In My Homeland,” NM, No. 3, 1963, 
181 


10 Dorosh, “Rain and Sunshine,” p. 12. 
11 [bid., p. 76. 
12 Tvanov, op. cit., p. 178. 
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machines for clearing stones as there should be. 

Again, Dorosh contrasts wasteful modern 
methods, based on a plan, with the practice of 
the peasant in former times. ‘‘When he hadn’t 
enough manure he left part of his land un- 
ploughed, so as not to waste the time and 
energy.” Before sowing he carted out the quan- 
tity of manure he needed. From one well- 
manured field he collected a bigger harvest than 
he would have had from a much larger area on 
the amount of dung available to him. “This 
illiterate peasant was behaving very rationally, 
as it turns out.” '* Similarly all sorts of herbs 
were grown for the market in the old days. Now 
they are neglected. ““Why shouldn’t people take 
up growing herbs nowadays? Why shouldn’t 
the collective farms enrich themselves—just as 
enterprising local muzhiks once did ?”’ 14 

So many potentially productive crops are 
neglected. ‘“‘Where,”’ asks Dorosh, “are the 
orchards of the central Russian plain? What’s 
happened to the Vladimir cherry which may 
have been brought from Kiev by Bogoliubski 
[Andrei Bogoliubski, 12th-century Prince of 
Viadimir]? Where’s the Antonov apple which 
used to be sold straight from the cart in au- 
tumn?” '5 

On occasion even the practices of the 1930’s 
are invoked as a stick with which to beat the 
modern collective farm: 


In prewar years Udomlia District used to 
send a lot of hay and a fair amount of grain to 
other parts. And they used to feed more cattle. 
In those days, too, pasture land was not wasted 
on growing green fodder for cattle—there were 
enough meadows and pastures.'® 


(This, incidentally, is one of a number of digs 
against Khrushchev’s anti-ley farming cam- 
paign published while Khrushchev was still in 
power, thus enabling us to observe with hind- 
sight the undercurrent of opposition that led 
to his downfall.) 

Affectionate references to the Russian past— 
whether prewar, precollectivization or pre- 
Lenin—are not an entirely new phenomenon. 


All the same, taken in their context, examples’ 


such as those discussed here mark a real break 
with the staple Soviet propaganda procedure of 
abusing the Russian past. If one states how 
bad the past was often enough, the official rea- 
soning seems to have been, people may eventu- 


13 Dorosh, “A Dry Summer,” NM, No. 7, 1961, p. 36. 
14 [bid., p. 30. 

15 Dorosh, “Rain and Sunshine,” p. 77. 

16 Tvanov, op. cit., p. 184. 


ally come to believe that the present must be 
good. A break with such procedures can only 
be welcomed. The most startling feature of the 
break, however, is the inversion of the official 
propaganda device and its use as a stick with 
which to beat the present. 


“Cold Comfort” Farms 


As mentioned above, one Soviet critic has 
compared the new school of Soviet rural writ- 
ers with the Populist authors of rustic sketches 
appearing in the 1870’s. Like the Populists of 
old these modern writers often champion coun- 
tryman against townsman. And the peasant 
still needs a champion. In the worker-peasant: 
alliance which theoretically forms the basis of 
the revolutionary state, he has always been 
made the junior partner. 

This thesis our latter-day Populists are un- 
willing to accept. In “A Dry Summer,” Yefim 
Dorosh indignantly points out that villagers 
were systematically being charged higher prices 
in the shops than townspeople—and this not 
because of additional transport charges, or any- 
thing of that kind, but as a matter of policy. By 
the time the article appeared (in 1961), this 
particular abuse had been abolished, but the 
peasant’s junior status remained. 

A similar point is made later in the same 
sketch about a married couple, the wife a hos- 
pital nurse and the husband a mechanic. They 
are non-peasants living in the country, and 
their conditions are considerably better than 
those of the peasants around them. But why? 
(Always a favorite Russian word, “why’’ is 
heard particularly often among rural commen- 
tators.) Dorosh writes of this couple: 


They earn enough from their work to live at 
ease, spend their spare time studying, and 
bring up their baby properly. But after all, 
nurses and mechanics, essential as these people 
are, only provide services for the main work- 
ers on the land—peasant women such as Katia, 
Sonia or Agrafena. ... Why, to put it crudely, 
can’t they live on their work when it’s the most 
important in the village? And why does every 
laborer at Uzhbol [a local village] spend all his 
spare time working his private plot, looking 
after his cow and taking his produce to town? 
Far from having time to study, he hasn’t even 
time to wipe baby’s nose." 


For decades the peasant’s private plot has 
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been a sore point with Soviet theoreticians. 
Western observers have shown the large pro- 
portion of Soviet agricultural production that 
derives from these tiny scraps of land on which 
the peasant feels himself his own master. Now 
Soviet voices are saying the same thing in 
bolder tones. Thus I. Vinogradov: 


A man only does his job properly when he’s 
master of his fate and feels he’s his own boss. 
We've often read in sketches and articles how 
some old man—and an invalid at that, so that 
he’s long been rated as past work by the collec- 
tive farm office—brings off absolute miracles 
on his bit of land. He makes a decent living and 
gets on without asking for help, and gradually 
builds himself up. All this is based on the pri- 
vate plot and the odd spot of trade. Of course 
we say he’s a typical private trader and we go 
on about the acquisitive element getting out of 
hand and so on. But still, it’s interesting to 
see what goes on on this private individual’s 
bit of land... the whole thing properly thought 
out. You seem to sense not only economic cal- 
culation, but also the ability to use all the right 
agricultural techniques.'* 


Dorosh makes the same point, and claims to 
have discovered yet another of those “vicious 
circles,’ in which Soviet agriculture seems to 
be so rich. ‘‘For the collective farmer to be 
master in his own collective farm,” one of 
Dorosh’s characters argues, “he must know 
that it’s there, and not on his private plot, that 
his living is earned. But in order to earn that 
much he has first to become master in his own 
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farm.” The argument continues in a rather 
starry-eyed vein: “It’s time to get rid of the 
clash which is sometimes encountered between 
the interests of the collective farmer and the 
interests of the state.’ '® It is also important, 
Dorosh suggests, to do away with the patroniz- 
ing attitude of the townsman towards the col- 
lective farm-worker. Anyone who has heard 
the condescension with which members of the 
Soviet bourgeoisie sometimes refer to “our 
kolkhozniks” will utter a hearty ‘hear hear” 
on their behalf. 

Outside observers might argue that the clash 
between the state and the peasant is built into 
the collective farm system, and that it will not 
disappear until the system itself disappears. 
But even in today’s relatively free conditions 
people cannot say openly that the collective 
farm system needs liquidating. So when the 
new agricultural writers pursue the problem of 
what is wrong, they cannot put forward radical 
solutions. They are freer to answer the question 
Who is to blame? than to say What is to be 
done? (to quote the titles of two important 
19th-century Russian novels.) 


ho, in fact, is to blame in their opinion? 
They give many answers, but the most common 
seems to be District (raion) Headquarters— 
i.e., the party and local government organs to 
which the individual farms are immediately 
responsible. 
“District” is depicted as a great talking fac- 
tory. What more typical of District than to 
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SHADES OF GOGOL? ... 


Inspector: My mouth is full with your 
troubles! 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
July 20, 1964. 


Pucynok & WET AOBA 


summon a gigantic conference on artificial in- 
semination when harvesting is in full swing in 
a year of drought? 


What is the point of .. . collecting together 
in the middle of the day all collective farm 
chairmen, managers of individual sections and 
secretaries of party organs and discussing with 
them a problem so remote from the job at hand? 
If there must be a conference right now, I think 
it could only be about how to save the cattle in 
the difficult winter that lies ahead.*° 


District officials are usually townspeople who 
know nothing of farm matters, and are usually 
moved on before they have time to learn. 


In the seven years I’ve been coming here 
we've had four secretaries of the District Com- 
mittee. The office has been reorganized several 
times. It was once the District Land Depart- 
ment and now it’s called the Inspection. There 
sit two or three learned agronomists, blissfully 
vegetating in their everlasting office where 
nothing changes but the posters on the walls.” 


The only harvests that interest these arm- 
chair farmers are harvests of reports that can 
be made to look good on paper—the so-called 
rabota na svodku, roughly translated, ‘work 
for the filing cabinet.” Not being local people, 
they ignore local needs and never consider con- 
sulting the man on the spot. Thus the sowing 
plan for Udomlia District is based on the theo- 
retical area available for sowing as reported 
many years back. No matter that a great part 
of the land is now a mass of elder or has other- 
wise become useless. Such details do not con- 
cern the agricultural bureaucrats at District. 

It seems unfair to place all the blame on 
District, when District receives its orders from 
Province, Province from Republic, and so on. 
The rural writers go nearer to the heart of 
things when they also attack the general mar- 
tial spirit in which Soviet agriculture is run. 
One of Dorosh’s approved figures in agricul- 
tural administration ‘thinks shouting, com- 
mands, and talking down to people is not good 
party style. And anyway the District Commit- 
tee isn’t a military headquarters.” ”? 

Too many military commands? Is this a clue 
to the relative failure of Soviet agriculture when 
compared with industry? In a large factory 
some sort of discipline is essential, which is 
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possibly why Soviet authoritative methods have 
had success on the factory floor. But in the col- 
lective farm, where variable factors, especially 
the weather, have so much play, everything de- 
pends on the individual laborer’s devotion. 
Threats and exhortation can never be enough. 
Not many Soviet villagers are going to sit up 
all night with a sick collective calf, however 
many directives are showered on them from 
above. Indeed, as one of the rural writers says, 
“the very word ‘boss’ seems to me out of place 
in a collective farm, where at least in theory, 
if not always in practice, each of the members 
is a co-owner on a basis of equality.” ** It is 
time, as one of these authors says somewhere 
with an irony not necessarily unconscious, that 
the peasant felt himself as much the owner of 
his collective farm as the Soviet worker does of 
his factory. 


Men and Policies 


One of the main troubles, as foreign ob- 
servers have long been complaining, is the ex- 
tent to which Soviet agriculture has become a 
verbal operation. The rural writers realize this, 
and it is significant that the arch-villain in 
their eyes is so often the Soviet newspaper. On 
Dorosh’s pages the very word newspaper reads 
like a term of abuse. A farm chairman “talks 
correctly in what you might call an educated 
way, but he is a man of few words, all of them 
bookish, or more accurately, newspaperish.”’ *4 
On one occasion the newspapers played up some 
scandal concerning a village priest. For the 
villagers this matter, whatever it is, is part of 
their lives, not something from which they are 
separated by a high wall. But to the journalists 
such parish-pump affairs are a foreign land 
where they simply do not “speak the lan- 
guage.”’?5 

The Soviet billboards also come under attack: 


How out of place, how tactless are those 
brightly-colored plywood boards that were 
stuck up last winter in the middle of town 
and in the town park, with their illiterate draw- 
ings and immodest, strident captions calling 
on people to collect a rich harvest, produce a 
legendary quantity of milk and sell the state 
214 times as much as is provided for on the 
plan.?® 
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The tendency to reduce farming to a string 
of words is not confined to District Headquar- 
ters, but can also corrupt the lower levels, as is 
demonstrated in the case of one “‘bad’’ collec- 
tive farm chairman, called Chernov, described 
by Dorosh. Instead of putting his farm in good 
working order, 


... [he] toured around giving lectures, wrote 
articles, wrote a pamphlet, though if you looked 
into the main point of a collective farm’s exis- 
tence—its success in agricultural production— 
his achievements there weren't much. 


Again: 


Though, for instance, the young pigs were dy- 
ing... the land was badly neglected as ever 
and hardly any buildings were being put up, 
the Chairman was asked to appear on televi- 
sion, the District Museum displayed his portrait 
and put him up for an award of the Ministry 
of Culture, while a Moscow institute asked him 
to take part in a discussion on the problems of 
collective farm economics. 


Chernov boasts that to look at him no-one 
would take him for a farmer at all.*” 

Chernov is shown to suffer from that vice of 
officials all over the world—empire-building. 
Here he has been helped by the policy of amal- 
gamating collective farms into larger units, 
which leaves the door open to a chairman with 
expansive ideas. Thus to his original domain 
at Rzhishche (not a very “strong” farm any- 
way) Chernov has added six neighboring farms 
—the whole complex being given ‘‘the pompous 
name Russia.” And all this “just for effect 
and to maintain the hectic atmosphere sur- 
rounding a so-called ‘progressive’ chairman.” ** 

For officials like Chernov farming becomes 
solely a matter of abstract ideas, rather than 
of crops. When the milk yield falls, their in- 
stinct is to have an article printed in the local 
newspaper recommending the improvement of 
mass-education among milkmaids. Not a word 
about the drought that is the cause of the 
trouble. The call for more propaganda among 
milkmaids seems to be the Soviet equivalent of 
praying for rain. 

Rural writers have also criticized specific 
Soviet farming policies originating on a much 
higher level than the District. One of these has 
already been mentioned—the drive to amalga- 
mate farms into larger units, so that the overall 
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number of collective farms has been systemati- 
cally reduced during the last decade, and the 
average size considerably increased. One of 
Dorosh’s characters comments: 


The bosses are ina hurry with this amalgama- 
tion and keep putting on the pressure. All 
they’re interested in is getting the weak collec- 
tive farm off their hands.*° 


Amalgamating the farms is an administrative 
convenience to District, which can more effec- 
tively control 9 or 10 farms than 30 or 40. But 
there is little evidence of any other advantages. 

Another current grievance is the compulsion 
to grow corn (maize) regardless of the suita- 
bility of local conditions. This shows the de- 
gree of freedom with which Soviet citizens can 
now criticize agricultural policies, for it is no 
secret that the corn policy was sponsored by 
Nikita Khrushchev and pushed by him for at 
least a decade. In fact, it would be running 
against the trends of agricultural fiction to 
describe a successful corn crop just now. “We 
walk over corn fields—low, with pallid leaves 
that look somehow crumpled and can hardly be 
distinguished among the weeds,” says Dorosh. 
And he takes a side-swipe at a more fashionable 
agricultural campaign of the moment—the fer- 
tilizer drive: 


Liuda [a member of the collective farm in ques- 
tion] says they treated the corn with some sort 
of chemicals but the rain came and washed them 
away, the corn became weed-infested but there 
was no-one to weed it now because the hay har- 
vest was on. If they’d sowed oats ... they'd 
have had no trouble.*° 


Ne: another policy which comes under fire 


is the great official onslaught on the so-called 
“ley-farming system,” once the pride of Acade- 
mician Williams and applied in Stalin’s Russia 
without regard to local conditions. This in- 
volves sowing croplands with fodder grass from 
time to time to restore the fertility of the soil. 
Nothing if not thorough in their methods, So- 
viet agricultural policy-makers, with Khru- 
shchev at their head, flung themselves on this 
time-honored system of crop-rotation with a 
vehemence unusual even in Soviet agricultural 
“campaigns.” This happened early in 1962, 
when those addicted to crop-rotation were pub- 
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licly disgraced and forced to recant. They were 
venomously lampooned in Krokodil and for a 
time outside observers might have thought that 
to have a single blade of grass or clover grow- 
ing on a collective farm was almost a capital 
_ offense. 

What was wrong was neither ley-farming 
itself nor the system of compulsory intensive 
cultivation of maize, beans and peas with which 
it was to be replaced, but the inflexibility of a 
system which imposed uniform agricultural 
procedures over a sixth of the earth’s surface, 
with a climate ranging from the tundra of the 
arctic circle to the deserts of central Asia. Be 
this as it may, the cultivation of fodder-grasses 
is now being defended and cautious attempts 
are being made to ridicule the anti-ley farming 
campaign. For example, Ivanov describes see- 
ing a large collective farm field which had been 
ploughed up earlier in the year and then aban- 
doned. Why? 


“Well, there was clover growing here’ [an 
old man tells him]. ‘But in the spring our 
bosses took against it and set the tractor on it. 
Well up to 100 hectares they must have ploughed 
up, and then abandoned it.” He made a gesture 
of dismissal and turned away from me. He 
must have thought I was some important of- 
ficial. 


Ivanov discovers that the farm has a new 
chairman (a schoolmaster, not a peasant), 
who had been told to plough up the clover and 
to sow crops, though the farm had no seed 
corn. 


This is the sort of state you get into. War has 
been declared on the ley-farming system, so 
they at once hurl themselves on the clover and 
plough it up with fantastic energy. The land 
can go to waste, just so long as you don’t grow 
clover.*? 


One of the agricultural issues ventilated by 
all Soviet authorities is the need for the peasant 
to have a ‘material interest” in his work. Pay 
is indeed very much of an issue on the Soviet 
collective farm. Dorosh writes: 


No-one guarantees the collective farmer a 
wage, so he must be given the opportunity to 
run his farm without loss—otherwise he’ll get 
nothing. The funny thing is that for years now 
whenever the conversation at Raigorod ... 
turns to agriculture, they go on about the amal- 
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gamating of farms, sending them chairmen 
from the town, the virtues of maize as fodder... 
but it doesn’t occur to anyone to wonder how 
much the collective farm-laborer earns and 
whether he'll earn more if they join his farm up 
with others and send a new chairman.** 


Dorosh wants to see farming put on a sound 
economic basis, with Soviet farms growing only 
crops that pay for themselves. Why should col- 
lective farmers have to produce milk at a loss 
just because the state needs it? Many crops are 
produced to order against the wishes of the 
growers, who have to bear the loss directly. In 
the miserable collective farms of Kalinin Prov- 
ince described by Ivanov in 1963, flax was the 
only crop that showed a profit—and even that 
was grown wastefully.*? Dorosh puts forward 
the principle that a farm “can be run solely on 
the basis of economic factors and that only in 
wartime is it admissible to act absolutely with- 
out calculation apart from the need to win the 
battle.” ** As itis, farms are compelled to breed 
pigs under such conditions that they can buy 
pork more cheaply in the market than they can 
produce it themselves. And this they do on oc- 
casion, to fulfill their production quota under 
the plan—if V. Kochetov’s recent novel, The 
Obkom Secretary, is any guide. 

All this explains why so many young people 
prefer a job in industry, even when their heart 
is really in farming. “If I only knew that the 
collective farm would secure me a fixed wage, 
what the hell would I want with industry ?,” one 
of these defectors remarked to Ivanov.** 


ff study of the new wave of Soviet rural 


writers has considered the depressing practice 
of farming by panacea: Now the Virgin Lands 
are to be ploughed up, but with no measures 
against erosion. Now corn is to be planted 
pretty well everywhere except inside the 
kitchen sink. Now the day is to be saved by 
growing forests in the steppes; by abusing the 
Williams system of crop-rotation; by raising 
the price of the meat in the shops by 30 percent; 
or by dramatically increasing the production of 
fertilizers, or by winning over more milkmaids. 
To such official panaceas are added the notions 
of those at the Provincial and District levels. 
And from time to time at Union or Republican 
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conferences some miracle-working pigman or 
dairymaid of humble origin is produced like a 
rabbit out of a hat and praised highly for in- 
venting a new technique for increasing the size 
of a sow’s litter or boosting the cream content of 
cow’s milk. 

Each of these events, it is suggested, repre- 
sents the turning of the corner. From now on 
everything will be all right. The same things 
were being said about breeding rabbits for meat 
in the 1920’s—and about countless other Soviet 
ground-nut schemes. A Soviet citizen who has 
lived through more than two or three of these 
crises soon begins to see that the function of 
each succeeding sensation is not to rid Soviet 


agriculture of crises, but to distract attention 
until the time comes for the next sensation. 
Under the Stalinist regime, administrators 
were simply removed and replaced by an inex- 
haustible supply of fresh young enthusiasts. 
Now all, young and old, seem disillusioned and 
there is no system of replenishing tired blood. 
But there are signs that the authorities have 
begun to realize the need for more flexibility in 
agricultural policies. At any rate they are now 
beginning to say that what works in one part 
of the country may not necessarily work in 
another. Does this mean an end of farming by 
panacea? Or will the cry “away with panaceas” 
become the last and most futile panacea of all? 


BOOKS 


Agriculture and Kremlinology 


SiwneEy I. Pross: Conflict and Decision Making in Soviet Russia. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1965. 


Reviewed by Jerzy F. Karez 


THIS SIGNIFICANT and time- 
ly volume focuses on the cen- 
tral issue of Kremlinology: by 
whom and in what manner the 
major policy decisions are made 
in contemporary Soviet society. 
The fundamental importance of 
the topic has of course been 
underlined by the ouster of 
Khrushchev last October, though 
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curiously enough this climactic 
event is completely ignored in a 
volume bearing a 1965 imprint. 

Methodologically, the book is 
a chronological case study of 
various aspects of agricultural 
policy from 1953 through 1963. 
However, the subject serves only 
as a means to analyze conflict 
situations, and the underlying is- 
sues affecting the Soviet coun- 
tryside are not investigated in 
depth. The author has plowed 
through an enormous mass of 
evidence dealing with ideologi- 
cal, political, economic and liter- 
ary problems as they relate to 
agriculture, and he shows great 
ingenuity in handling the text as 
well as the implications of his 
materials. As a study in deci- 
sion-making, the volume suc- 


ceeds reasonably in illuminating 
the mechanics of important con- 
flicts among top Soviet leaders; 
perhaps inevitably, it is less use- 
ful as a study of agricultural 
policy per se during a crucial 
decade. 

In inquiring into the attitudes, 
backgrounds, Weltanschauung 
and policy affiliations of various 
antagonists, Mr. Ploss tends to 
see these attributes as polarized; 
his analyses of conflicts involve 
at one end a group of “liberal- 
izers” or “reformers” led by 
Khrushchev, and at the other 
successive constellations of ‘‘con- 
servatives.” Khrushchevy’s claim 
to the reformist label is dated to 
the early postwar period (to 
some extent on the strength of 
his own evidence). In most of 


the conflicts a basic pattern of 
behavior is delineated and traced 
in detail: on the reformers’ part, 
early groundwork at the person- 
nel and organizational level is 
followed by efforts to widen sup- 
port among the lower echelons of 
the elite through a campaign of 
mounting intensity in the daily 
and specialized press. The op- 
position counters at every step 
with proposals and counterpro- 
posals finally decided upon at the 
Presidium or the Central Com- 
mittee level. There follows a 
realignment in strategic party 
and government posts. 


FEW WILL QUARREL with 
Mr. Ploss’ basic conclusions at- 
tributing major differences 
within the Soviet leadership to 
substantive issues (rather than 
to pure power politics), and not- 
ing the limitations thus imposed 
on the “chief executive’ (as 
Khrushchev is labeled on p. 
284). The author may also be 
right in his view that the latter’s 
efforts to widen the arena of con- 
flict in the face of mounting op- 
position (when he carried his 
fight from the party Presidium 
to the Central Committee) could 
exert profound influence on the 
future of the Soviet body politic. 
Yet one may agree with Mr. 
Ploss’ general observations, 
while at the same time judging 
some aspects of his analysis 
questionable or at least over- 
simplified. 

On the latter score, the re- 
viewer takes issue with Mr. 
Ploss’ methodological interpre- 
tation of every conflict in terms 
of the antinomy between “re- 
form” and “conservatism.” His 
adherence to this framework of 
analysis, combined with his dis- 
interest in analyzing the intrin- 
sic merits or demerits of given 
proposals, has consequences that 
he perhaps did not intend. One 
of these concerns the image of 
Khrushchev that emerges from 
the study. While the author re- 
mains formally impartial be- 


tween the “reformers” and the 
“conservatives,” the reader is 
likely to cheer steadily for the 
former First Secretary precisely 
because the opposition is made to 
appear so singularly unattrac- 
tive. Little allowance is made 
for the possibility that Khru- 
shchev might have erred on sub- 
stantive issues or on matters of 
timing. Implicitly, his policies 
and proposals earn a stamp of 
approval and acquire an aura of 
consistency, desirability and re- 
spectability that would be hard 
to substantiate on the basis of 
known facts. In a sense, the case 
of Khrushchev vs. all oncomers 
is prejudged from the beginning. 


THIS DIFFICULTY is further 
aggravated by the nature of the 
evidence examined. Much of the 
testimony on the “anti-party” 
group as well as on Khrushchev’s 
own views comes from Nikita 
Sergeievich himself, and he 
certainly was not hesitant about 
disparaging the views of his 
opponents. None of the latter, 
however, has as yet had an 
opportunity to come forward 
with his own selection of un- 
published speeches and mem- 
oranda. Under the _ circum- 
stances it is impossible to be sure 
about the real motives of the 
“conservatives.” Mr. Ploss is of 
course aware that the evidence is 
far from complete, but he is 
nonetheless disposed to accept 
Khrushchev’s view of the case. 
For example, in explaining re- 
sistance to the reform of agricul- 
tural planning in 1954, he quotes 
Khrushchev to the effect that it 
was a lack of faith in peasant 
loyalty which prompted the op- 
position’s view that “if we no 
longer planned . .. [sowings] 
from the center . . . we would 
lose our supply of grain” (p. 
85). Possibly, but what if Khru- 
shchev quoted his opponents out 
of context? Was it only—or 
even primarily—in its appraisal 
of civil loyalties that the opposi- 
tion differed with the “reform- 


ers’? Instead, the opponents’ 
case could have been based on a 
candid and reasonably accurate 
forecast of managerial behavior 
under a certain set of con- 
straints (something like this 
happened in 1959-60 when re- 
gime policy led to widespread 
buying of grain from the govern- 
ment by farms located in the 
non-black-soil center). Hence, 
even in this instance where the 
proposed reform was manifestly 
sensible, it is conceivable that 
the opposition deserved more 
credit for rationality than Khru- 
shchev allowed. Yet little room 
is left for any such considera- 
tion. 


IT IS ALSO difficult at times 
to distinguish in the author’s ac- 
count between crucial and more 
peripheral issues. It could be 
argued, of course, that one dis- 
pute is as good as another when 
the primary focus is on the me- 
chanics of conflict, its develop- 
ment and its resolution. Yet the 
merits of a particular case do af- 
fect the assessment of the op- 
position. For example, in 1959 
the ‘“‘reformists” reportedly con- 
centrated on the issues of reor- 
ganizing agricultural adminis- 
tration and creating a kolkhoz 
federation. One wonders 
whether these problems deserved 
such high priority given the seri- 
ousness of other pressing issues 
such as resource allocation and 
village terms of trade. Since we 
are ignorant of the full plan pro- 
posed for a kolkhoz federation, it 
is also debatable whether the 
proposal amounted to an un- 
qualified “‘liberalizing’’ measure, 
as the author infers. As de- 
scribed, the case of the opposi- 
tion placed alternate emphasis 
on the conversion of collectives 
into state farms. Was this al- 
ways a genuinely “conservative” 
proposal leading to the ‘“‘enserf- 
ment of the rural population’? 
(p. 195). After all, labor income 
per man-day on state farms in 
1959 exceeded that on the aver- 
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age collective by 75 percent,' and 
the size of the peasants’ private 
plots was not to be affected by 
conversion. 

Gaps in the materials con- 
sulted led the author to create 
other faulty impressions as well. 
A recent study by Nancy Nimitz 
(completed too late to be taken 
into account by Mr. Ploss) 
quantifies within a reasonable 
margin of error the huge decline 
in grain stocks that took place 
under Khrushchev’s' steward- 
ship.2 Surely, such trends must 
have affected a few votes on sev- 
eral occasions regardless of ideo- 
logical or other preferences. In 
comparison with Nikita Sergei- 
evich, Malenkov appears to have 
been a rather model Keeper of 
the Grain Elevators. Yet, the 
latter’s reaction to the poor yield 
of the 1953 harvest is described 
as a decision ‘“‘furtively to deci- 
mate” state grain reserves (p. 
75). “Decimation” is a strong 
word to use when the relative 
magnitudes of the harvest and 
the reserves are not known; 
actually, the size of grain re- 
serves is. believed to have 
reached unprecedented levels as 
a result of the 1952 crop. The re- 
viewer suspects that there must 
have been a good deal of inau- 
dible stir in the hall among those 
privy to state secrets whenever 
Khrushchev publicly castigated 
Malenkov on such grounds. 


THE AUTHOR’S treatment of 
various other aspects of the 
1953 situation is equally subject 
to question. During the early 
spring of 1953, he states, Malen- 
kov “remained a staunch devotee 
of (Stalinist) conventionalism”’ 


1 Vsesoiuznyi Nauchno-Issledovatel- 
skii Institut Ekonomiki Selskovo Kho- 
ziaistva, Povyshenie urovnia razvitiia 
kolkhoznovo proizvodstva, Moscow, 
19615 pnl55. 

2 Nancy Nimitz, Soviet Government 
Grain Procurements, Dispositions and 
Stocks, 1940, 1945-63, Santa Monica, 
Calif., RAND Corporation RM 4127- 
PR, November 1964. 
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(p. 63), and it was only the re- 
moval of Beria in July which 
provided ‘“‘the Khrushchev group 
with an opportunity to point up 
the immediacy of the food prob- 
lem” (p. 66). Subsequently, so we 
are told, the Malenkovites man- 
aged to obscure the grain short- 
age during the summer, failing 
inter alia to raise grain procure- 
ment prices (see p. 67, especially 
footnote 16, which erroneously 
alleges that delivery and pur- 
chase prices of grain were equal 
through 1953). Actually, grain 
purchase prices were increased 
by a factor of about 9 on June 
19, 1953, by a decree of the 
Council of Ministers of the 
USSR.’ So far as is known, this 
was the very first change in the 
level of any farm prices under- 
taken after the death of Stalin. 
It brought the purchase price of 
grain to a level of 120 rubles/ 
quintal as opposed to the de- 
livery price of 8.4 rubles/quin- 
tal,; and was responsible for a 
rise of 1386 percent in the aver- 
age farm price of grain during 
1953." But more was involved 
here than a mere change in one 
set of prices. Grain purchases 
had been suspended in the post- 
war period, and the same decree 
probably dealt with various 
other matters related to their re- 
introduction. 

While this decree was issued 
in the immediate aftermath of 
the June riots in Berlin, it seems 
very unlikely that the Kremlin 
would have succumbed to panic 


3 Jerzy F. Karez and V. P. Timo- 
shenko, “Soviet Agricultural Policy, 
1953-62,” Food Research Institute 
Studies, No. 2, 1964, p. 135. The full 
text of this decree is not known, but 
other Soviet references point also to 
an increase in grain purchase prices 
in 19538 (e.g., Khrushchev as cited in 
note 4 below). 

4N. S. Khrushchev, Stroitelstvo 
kommunizma i razvitie selskovo kho- 
ziaistva v SSSR, Moscow, Vol. 1, 1962, 
p. 99; and I. S. Malyshev, Obshchest- 
vennyi uchet truda i tsena pri sotsia- 
lizme, Moscow, 1960, p. 355. 

5 Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Upra- 
vlenie. pri Sovete Ministrov SSSR, 
agaiag khoziaistvo (Moscow), 1960, 
j pa by fe 


over the riots in just this partic- 
ular fashion. It would rather ap- 
pear that not only “the im- 


-mediacy of the food problem” 


but also the more fundamental 
issues pertaining to grain were 
raised, discussed and decided 
upon at a date preceding the fall 
of Beria. One can argue about 
the correctness of the prescrip- 
tion adopted in the decree 
(which tended to favor the more 
prosperous farms), but this very 
fact suggests that it was not 
agreed upon without lengthy de- 
bate. In any event, the author’s 
analysis of the situation is mis- 
leading. 


FINALLY, THE STUDY is 
marred by some misstatements 
of economic fact. The percent- 
ages given in note 73, p. 95, as 
referring to the “military’s share 
in gross investment” turn out in- 
stead to represent the reported 
share of defense in total budget 
expenditures. On p. 98, the de- 
crease in planned state invest- 
ment in light industry for 1955 
is said to have been ‘23 percent 
(from 1.4 to 1.2 billion rubles)” 
(sic!). Contrary to the author’s 
claim, no new measures of taxa- 
tion on household plots were in- 
troduced early in 1953 (p. 57). 
Then there are passages where 
the author is simply vague: e.g., 
he states that “concessions to 
grain farmers” made at the June 
1954 meeting of the Central 
Committee represented a re-_ 
versal for Khrushchev, but he 
does not make clear why (p. 98). 

Notwithstanding the _ criti- 
cisms offered here, Mr. Ploss’ 
study remains on balance an im- 
pressive and provocative analy- 
sis of top-level decision-making 
in a crucial decade of Soviet his- 
tory. Although the full story of 
agricultural policy during this 
period remains to be written, the 
study should be read by all stu- 
dents of Soviet agriculture as 
well as by Kremlinologists inter- 
ested in the mechanics of power 
in the USSR. 


DISCUSSION 


The Coup and After: II 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The January-February 1965 issue of this journal carried four articles 
dealing with the implications, both past and future, of the ouster of Nikita Sergeievich 
Khrushchev. To round out the discussion, we invited Mr. Carl Linden, whom our readers 
will remember for his consistently persuasive articles in defense of the “conflict theory,” 
to contribute his views on the meaning of the October coup. Without directly challenging 
Mr. Linden’s thesis that “the question of the former First Secretary’s powers arose as a 
consequence of his relentless pursuit of certain basic policy goals,” our next two con- 
tributors emphasize, instead, the continuity between Khrushchev and his successors. Mr. 
Ulam calls attention to the unaltering ‘essence of totalitarian rule,’ while Mr. Smolinski 
argues that in major sectors of economic policy the new rulers not only are not repudiating 
“Khrushchevism,” but, indeed, are developing it still further. The last two items are 
communications from former contributors to this journal: Mr. Rigby emphasizes Khru- 
shchev’s dictatorial tendencies as a clue to his ouster, whereas Mr. Cleary sees the latter 
as having been caused, at least in part, by the dissatisfaction of numerous party func- 
tionaries with the 1962 reorganization of the party. Due to lack of time, none of the 
participants in our original symposium were given an opportunity to reply to the various 
points raised by the present writers. They will do so in the July-August issue. 


No Room for Radicalism 


By Carl Linden 


WITH THE DUST barely settled after the shock 
of Khrushchev’s fall, Professor Lowenthal has leapt 
into the breach with a thought-provoking interpre- 
tation of that event. In his article in the January- 
February issue of this journal, he sees the issue of 
Khrushchev’s “institutional” powers vis-d-vis those 
of his associates as the “basic cause” of the Soviet 
leader’s downfall. Conceding that he overrated 
Khrushchev’s power position in the past, he now 


Regular readers will remember Mr. Linden from 
his discussion of Khrushchev’s strength, “Khru- 
shchev and the Party Battle’ (Problems of Com- 
munism, Sept.-Oct. and Nov.-Dec. 1963). Mr. Linden 
is an American student of Soviet affairs. 


develops a picture of a Khrushchev struggling and 
ultimately failing to break through the institu- 
tional barriers limiting his power, barriers suc- 
cessfully defended by the party oligarchy. This 
viewpoint seems unexceptionable as far as it goes, 
and it generally accords with arguments offered 
here by the present writer in 1963.1 Nevertheless, 
Professor Lowenthal’s analysis adds up to some- 
thing less than an explanation of “the basic cause”’ 
of Khrushchev’s fall. Rather, it would be more ac- 
curate to say that the question of the former First 
Secretary’s powers arose as a consequence of his 
relentless pursuit of certain basic policy goals. 


1 Problems of Communism, Sept.-Oct. 1963. 
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This writer argued in the article mentioned above 
that, in addition to a conflict over Khrushchev’s 
power, there was a conflict in the leading group over 
his policy—a conflict describable in terms of a con- 
servative-reformist cleavage—and that, moreover, 
this cleavage was a crucial aspect of the leadership 
battle during Khrushchev’s incumbency. It is here 
that Professor Lowenthal and I diverge. While Pro- 
fessor Lowenthal concurs in the view that Khru- 
shchev faced a “conservative” challenge led by 
Kozlov (I would also add Suslov) in late 1962 
and early 1963, he says that Khrushchev’s overthrow 
in October 1964 had little to do with his policy, or 
with a “conservative” opposition to his “reforming” 
policies. He bases this conclusion on the view that 
Khrushchev’s “designated” successors remain at the 
helm and that they remain loyal to his policies. 


YET, IF ONE EXAMINES what the new regime 
has said and done so far and what had been the 
sources of conflict in the leadership during the 
former First Secretary’s last two years in Office, 
one is driven to the opposite conclusion—namely, 
that the explanation of last October’s upheaval must 
include a consideration of the policy issues that 
agitated the later stages of Khrushchev’s incum- 
bency. That his successors are neither pristine 
Stalinists nor “internal’’ Chinese does not negate— 
as Professor Lowenthal suggests—the proposition 
that the repeated and energetic attempts of Khru- 
shchev to reorient the party’s political direction 
provoked a basically conservative resistance. Recog- 
nition of this is essential to an understanding of 
Khrushchev’s fall. 

First, let us go beyond the new regime’s public 
assertions of loyalty to past policy. A sharp re- 
action against Khrushchev’s reform projects has 
colored the statements of the new leaders from the 
outset. They not only have criticized the fallen 
First Secretary’s style of leadership but have con- 
demned him for going too far too fast. Attacks on 
his “subjectivism,” “hare-brained schemes,” ‘“im- 
mature conclusions” and “reformism,” while a criti- 
cism of his methods, also add up to the charge that 
he pursued an overly radical policy. The recent 
refrain has been that policy must not go beyond 
what “objective” conditions permit—a favorite saw 
of the defender of the status quo. 

The consensus of the present leadership found 
striking expression in the immediate dismantling 
of Khrushchev’s 1962 party reform—an action vin- 
dicating the traditionalist, and incidentally Koz- 
lovian, view that the party’s primary role must be 
political and ideological. The criticism audible in 
the party at the time the reform was introduced— 
namely, that it tended to depoliticize and deideolo- 
gize the party by reducing it to a mere instrument 
of economic management—re-emerged almost in- 
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stantly upon Khrushchev’s removal. Pravda struck 
then at the Khrushchevian view of the party’s role 
by asserting that the practical problems of Com- 
munist construction “cannot be divorced” from the 
party’s political-ideological work and that Lenin’s 
stricture against “dismissing theoretical questions” 
in party practice now had “special force.” * The 
repeal of the reform cannot thus be counted among 
the symptoms of ideological erosion in the USSR 
which Professor Lowenthal discerns; rather, it 
represents a striking measure of the resistance to 
change in the party apparatus. 


IN ORDER TO PUT Khrushchev’s party reform 
in perspective, it is necessary to recognize that it 
was intimately connected with his long-term battle 
to shift the focus of party policy to agriculture and 
the consumer, and away from steel and defense. He 
had met repeated frustration in this effort; the 
22nd CPSU Congress, for example, had registered 
a conservative consensus on economic policy that 
was clearly not to his liking. It is against this 
background that Khrushchev attempted to reshape 
the party apparatus into a more responsive instru- 
ment of his purposes and at the same time to under- 
cut and replace those who had raised obstacles to 
his aims. His effort to base the party structure on 
the “production” principle, however, was not a “hare- 
brained scheme,” but flowed logically from his view 
of the party’s role which he had tirelessly pro- 
pounded since the 20th CPSU Congress. He had 
then stated that “problems of practical economics” 
must hold the center of party work both in theory 
and in practice. The new Lenin document which 
was subsequently unearthed to buttress the 1962 
reform similarly asserted that the “economic or- 
ganizer,” not the “political agitator,“ must take the 
lead in the party. 

Thus the 1962 reform was not the product of a 
belated decision on Khrushchev’s part that in mod- 
ern Russia the role of the party must be revised— 
a decision based, as Professor Lowenthal suggests, 
on the final collapse in the Carribean of all hopes for 
a Soviet-led revolutionary breakthrough in world 
politics. Rather, the reform was intended to coin- 
cide with the hoped-for breakthrough. Khrushchev, 
after all, had unveiled the reform plan in the CPSU 
Presidium a month and a half before his Cuban 
gamble foundered.? When the defeat came in Cuba, 
not only did it deny him the massive political mo- 
mentum which a victory would have given his 


2 Pravda, Oct. 17 and Nov. 5, 1964. 

’ See Khrushchev’s memo of September 10, 1962, to 
the CPSU Presidium, in his Stroitelstvo kommunizma v 
SSSR i razvitie selskovo khoziaistva (The Construction 
of Communism in the USSR and the Development of 
Agriculture), Moscow, 1963, Vol. VII, pp. 163-77. 


domestic policy, but he was forced into retreat, 
facing within the party a dangerous challenge from 
which he never fully recovered. His leadership 
suffered a blow at the very time the proposed re- 
form was producing a profound reaction among the 
party’s ideologues and apparatchiki. 

That all was not well even after Khrushchev re- 
gained his footing in the wake of Kozlov’s incapaci- 
tation was apparent in signs of continuing resist- 
ance to his policy initiatives right up to the time 
of his fall. His sweeping scheme for priority de- 
velopment of the chemical and fertilizer industries 
provoked opposition that led to a scaling-down of 
his fertilizer goal. His “wheat deal’ provoked ob- 
jections from associates who favored belt-tightening 
rather than importing ‘“‘capitalist’” grain to cushion 
the effects of the 1963 harvest disaster. His effort 
to get funds for his chemicals program at the ex- 
pense of defense aroused military protests. Indeed, 
the complaints reached such a pitch that in early 
1964 Khrushchev felt compelled to defend the very 
premises of his course and insist that the “‘com- 
rades” understand that his chemicals drive was not 
a “craze” or “fad” but fundamental policy.* His 
proposal at the end of September 1964 to revolu- 
tionize planning to favor the consumer turned out 
to be the straw that helped break the camel’s back. 

To the last a gambler who subscribed to the pre- 
cept that a good offense is the best defense, Khru- 
shchev in his last year rapidly unfolded a refur- 
bished strategy of détente abroad and reform at 
home. The test-ban agreement, the chemicals pro- 
gram, and his new consumer project were part and 
parcel of a new assault on the status quo in policy. 
Concurrently, he sought to force a decisive break 
with his Chinese enemies and revived the issue of 
his defeated “anti-party” opponents at home. Thus, 
in April 1964, Soviet plans for a world Communist 
meeting were announced, and it was disclosed that 
“Molotov and others” had been expelled from the 
party. Both actions must be counted among Khru- 
shchev’s Pyrrhic victories: the first foundered in 
the face of foreign party opposition, and the second 
only strengthened the resolve of various members 
of the leading group to prevent Khrushchev from 
acquiring purge powers over them. 


ONE THING should be obvious. Khrushchev’s zeal 
for reform and the risks he undertook in this con- 
nection offended too many vested interests within 
the regime too often. The new group, characteristi- 
cally, has displayed a wariness of reform schemes 
that might upset the existing political and institu- 
tional balance within the regime. For policy execu- 


4Speech to the February 1964 Plenum, Pravda, 
Feb. 15, 1964. 


MORE OF THE SAME? 


After the fall of Khrushchev, which was 
a public proclamation of the bankruptcy of 
modern revisionism, we have hoped that the 
new CPSU leadership would honestly and 
openly admit its mistakes and renounce the 
revisionists’ line and policies pursued when 
Khrushchev was in power, and we advised 
them to do so. However, contrary to the 
aspirations of the Soviet people and the 
revolutionary peoples of the world, the new 
CPSU leadership has taken over Khru- 
shchev revisionism as a priceless heritage 
and has continued to brandish it. During 
the celebrations this year of the 95th an- 
niversary of Lenin’s birth, they still had the 


effrontery to brag that “the general line 
drafted at the 20th and 22nd Congresses of 
our party and embodied in the program of 
the CPSU” was a “vivid indication” of a 
“creative approach” to theory. It was pre- 
cisely in the name of a so-called ‘creative 


approach” to Leninism that Khrushchev 
actually renounced every fundamental the- 
sis of Leninism, became the greatest revi- 
sionist in all history, and finally ended up 
in total bankruptcy. Can his successors 
come to any better end? 


—From ‘‘The Great Victory of Leninism,”’ 
Hung Ch’'i (Peking), April 1965. 


tion, new reliance is being placed on the managerial 
and administrative bureaucracy of the state, which 
under Khrushchev’s long-term policy was to play an 
ever-diminishing role. Consistent with this trend 
is the regime’s emphasis on “scientific” manage- 
ment, efficiency, improved quality of production, and 
the use of economic “levers” to induce better eco- 
nomic performance. 

Also not to be ignored is the effort of Khru- 
shchev’s successors to get off the collision course 
with the Chinese. This seemingly vain endeavor 
follows up past criticism of the former First Secre- 
tary for pressing a personal vendetta against the 
Chinese—criticism to which Khrushchev himself 
appeared to refer in April. 1964 when he quipped 
that one day he might be censured for “subjec- 
tivism” on account of his sharp personal attacks 
on Mao.’ Peking, nevertheless, continues to scorn 


5 Speech at Moscow rally, Radio Moscow, Apr. 15, 
964. 
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all offers of accommodation short of Moscow’s full 
surrender to the Chinese political line, and Khru- 
shchev may yet have the last laugh on this issue. 

Furthermore, the new regime has shown a strong 
inclination toward the view that world revolution, 
rather than Khrushchev’s ‘“communism-in-one- 
country” policy, must hold first place in Com- 
munist strategy. The themes of anti-imperialism 
and national liberation have been upgraded, and the 
Khrushchevian emphasis on coexistence, economic 
competition, and détente has dropped _ several 
notches. It is worth recalling in this connection 
that a similar shift in emphasis emerged tempo- 
rarily when Khrushchev was in retreat after Cuba. 
A CPSU letter of February 1963 to the Chinese 
party, proposing an agenda for Sino-Soviet talks, 
favored the CCP position by listing the subjects 
of anti-imperialism and national liberation ahead 
of coexistence; a later letter, however, reversed the 
agenda items, putting coexistence and economic 
competition first.® 


TO SUM UP, Khrushchev insisted on imposing upon 
the party policies that flew in the face of tradi- 
tional practice. Moreover, to attain his goals, he 
persistently sought to use and to expand his power, 
and in the fall of 1964 this brought to a head the 
“institutional” question of his power relationship 
to his associates in the Presidium. By attempting to 
overstep the bounds of a generally more conserva- 
tive consensus in the leading group, he finally 
alienated even his former supporters.? 

None of the foregoing conflicts with the obvious 
fact that the present caretakers of power in the 
USSR represent an unstable and diverse coalition 
of leaders. The reformist forces which Khrushchev 
sought to lead did not disappear with his fall any 
“more than did the more conservative forces Kozlov 
once sought to marshal against him. Any new con- 
tender for power will have to operate in this context, 
seeking to forge a program that could win support 
from both ends of the political spectrum. The con- 
flicting pressures for continuity and change are 
already clearly visible in the new regime and mark 
the renewed and far from resolved battle over the 
regime’s policy direction. Just as post-Stalin party 
politics revolved around Stalin’s political and doc- 
trinal legacy, so after Khrushchev the controversy 
revolves around the latter’s revisions of that legacy. 

The new regime’s task of assuring party hegem- 
ony in the Soviet system is now complicated by 


6 See CPSU letters to the CCP of Feb. 21 and March 
80, 1963. 

7 The approach of the new group to the issues cited 
above is consistent with the summary account of 
Suslov’s indictment of Khrushchev’s policy that ap- 
peared in the Communist-controlled Italian paper Paese 
Sera, Oct. 30, 1964. 
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the fact that it is precisely during periods of di- 
vided leadership, such as the present one, that the 
party’s ability to contain the social forces striving 
to free themselves from political tutelage is least 
effective. As various party figures search for 
sources of political support, the professional, mana- 
gerial and intellectual elites gain opportunities to 
press for reform and extended freedom of action— 
not, however, within the party framework as Khru- 
shchev envisaged, but outside it. 

Khrushchev carried the CPSU through its peril- 
ous post-Stalin transition, but his concept of the 
party’s long-range role has clearly foundered. He 
tried to purge the party of Stalinist practices, yet 
himself remained their prisoner in some respects. 
While he helped make a return to full-blown Stalin- 
ism improbable, he failed to overthrow the forces 
of orthodoxy and conservatism embedded in the 
regime. The underlying instability of Soviet leader- 
ship politics which infected the atmosphere during 
his own incumbency persists, and it beclouds the 
future of his successors. He leaves an ambiguous 
legacy. 


Another Crisis? 


By Adam Ulam 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV’S downfall provides one 
more illustration of how dangerous and unreward- 
ing it is for a politician to try to please everybody. 
What in the mouth of his predecessor had been a 
macabre joke became a reality under Khrushchev: 
for the average Russian, “life has become better, 
life has become gayer.’”’ Yet no expression of official 
or popular regret followed the unceremonious dis- 
missal of the elderly First Secretary. He did not 
want us to become Communists, only our grand- 
children. Yet cold analysis rather than kind words 
came from the non-Communist world following 
Nikita Sergeievich’s political burial. We were re- 


Mr. Ulam is Professor of Government at the Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. He is the author of Titoism and the Comin- 
form (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1952) and The Unfinished Revolution: An Essay on 
the Sources of Influence of Marxism and Commu- 
nism (New York, Random House, 1960). 


minded that foreign Communists, who formerly had 
grovelled before Stalin’s sadistic splendor, had long 
ago begun to grumble openly under his successor; 
that the international left-wing intelligentsia, once 
awed by the omnipotent monster, soon decided that 
it could not respect a boor who preferred Sholokhov 
to Pasternak, and who argued with his unruly in- 
tellectuals and artists rather than leaving the task 
to the KGB. Even family virtues seemed to play a 
role in Khrushchev’s fall: Stalin, we were told, had 
had his brother-in-law shot; Khrushchev’s very natu- 
ral solicitude about his son-in-law’s career, however, 
was anathema to his colleagues. And thus, after a 
call to outer space, exits Nikita Sergeievich. .. . 

Those ironic aspects are important because they 
were inherent not only in the fate of the man, but 
in that of his whole generation. Khrushchev was not 
one of the makers of the Revolution, nor is he 
simply, as are Brezhnev and Kosygin, the product 
of Stalin’s bureaucratic machine. He joined the 
party as a grown man in 1918, the “time of chaos 
and enthusiasm” as Lenin called it, and he has never 
outgrown certain characteristics of that period. The 
old Bolsheviks, of whom the last survivors in the 
hierarchy are Shvernik and the indestructible 
Mikoyan, could grow cynical or disillusioned; the 
Stalinists attempted to operate behind closed doors; 
but Khrushchev never entirely lost faith in the 
power of oratory and dramatic improvisation. The 
enemy could always be outshouted, bullied or cajoled. 

Thus, to the undoubted shock of the apparatchiki, 
Khrushchev chose to make both the sins of Stalinism 
and the deepening split in world communism the 
subject of impassioned oratory, rather than to deal 
with both discretely and sotto voce. Whenever he 
pleaded for coexistence, he must have appeared to 
the Chinese to be proposing a division of the world 
between Russia and the United States; and when he 
chose to assume his other role—that of a militant 
Communist—he could not do so without seeming to 
threaten the West with a nuclear holocaust. It does 
not take a Kremlinologist to understand and sym- 
pathize with the befuddlement which must have been 
felt by Soviet administrators when the party ma- 
chinery was suddenly ordered split into agricultural 
and industrial components. And what further im- 
provisations and ‘“hare-brained schemes” were in 
Khrushchev’s fertile mind when his colleagues de- 
cided that they could not put up with him any more? 


MESSRS. Fainsod, Lowenthal and Conquest offer 
excellent commentaries on the shift, but they seem 
to shy away from what might be called a genera- 
tional analysis. Mr. Fainsod comes closest to it 
when he records Khrushchev’s smug self-satisfac- 
tion with his own career. The world in which a 
peasant boy from Kalinovka could reach the pin- 
nacle of power had to be the best of all possible 


worlds. For a man of Khrushchev’s generation and 
temperament, there could be no “inherent contradic- 
tions” in communism, no insoluble problems. Another 
man—certainly Stalin—would have read the Chinese 
out of the international Communist movement long 
ago, or would have continued arguing with them 
sub rosa. Khrushchev, as we now know, kept shift- 
ing between efforts at appeasement and vociferous 
denunciations of dogmatism and sectarianism. When 
we, the Western experts, say that the Soviet national 
interest is no longer compatible with that of world 
communism, we forget how unthinkable this con- 
clusion must have been for somebody who has lived 
in the Communist faith for forty-six years, a faith 
which had brought him the highest honors his 
society could bestow and had enabled him to keep 
the vestiges of self-respect during the most degrad- 
ing years of Stalinist rule. 

The last point has some bearing on Mr. Lowen- 
thal’s observation about the erosion of ideology in 
the USSR. Alas! This analysis had been made, 
and quite correctly, ever since 1921-22, when the 
Mensheviks chuckled over the introduction of the 
NEP. This writer has been among the many who 
have speculated about the embourgeoisement of 
Soviet society and its effect on Soviet policies. But 
can one always assume that changes in the mentality 
of the worshippers are automatically reflected in 
that of the priests? Isn’t it also, to harp on this 
theme, a problem of generations? 

Mr. Conquest makes a bold attempt to estimate 
the extent of Khrushchev’s power during his ten- 
year tenure. Here, as in everything concerning the 
power-personal relationships within the Soviet hier- 
archy, we are in a veritable labyrinth where a hand- 
ful of facts beckons the unwary to become lost 
amidst a profusion of suppositions and questionable 
historical analogies. It is only now that we are 
getting some reliable data concerning Lenin’s last 
days as a politician. We are not apt to learn the 
full “inside” story of Khrushchev’s rule and down- 
fall for many years to come. Instead, we shall 
probably be fed scraps of information interspersed 
with fibs. It is unlikely that the latter will be as 
entertaining as some related by Khrushchev him- 
self. (Stalin studying the war front on a globe; 
Malenkov’s hand shaking when he was to ring for 
the marshals to arrest Beria. Really!) Nobody 
who studies Kosygin’s rather bilious countenance, 
or Brezhnev’s rather boy-scout behavior (tears 
at the reception for the cosmonauts) will readily 
credit them with a sense of humor. But then, the 
Soviets always surprise us. 


IN A MORE serious vein, however, what about the 
inevitable “implications”? Here, I don’t think one 
can go beyond Mr. Conquest’s very commendable 
warning: ‘The lesson of the recent events is that 
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in dealing with Soviet politics we must never think 
that a restricted view of the possibilities is prudent 
or commonsensical.” Khrushchev’s successors are 
very likely to find out that for all their greater 
discretion and sobriety, and their renunciation of 
“hare-brained schemes,’ the problems besetting 
communism at home and abroad are as_ intrac- 
table as ever before. The most serious one, that of 
China, is grounded not only in the facts of geo- 
politics but also in the now very intransigent posi- 
tion of the Chinese Communists. One is reminded 
of Lenin’s attitude towards the Mensheviks. What- 
ever their concessions, whatever their sacrifices at 
the altar of ‘working-class unity,” they were in- 
variably branded as “revisionists,” “liquidationists,”’ 
“capitulationists,’ and so on. Shamed out of their 
moderation, the poor Mensheviks were always being 
driven leftwards, and yet their militancy was always 
judged to be belated and insufficient. Nobody would 
mistake the present members of the Presidium for 
the Dans and Martovs, and yet those astute and 
unsentimental people are strangely on the defensive 
when attacked for their lack of zeal in propagating 
communism.! 

When Mr. Conquest writes that through Khru- 
shchev’s downfall ‘“. . . the Soviet system has . 
entered a general crisis from which it can emerge 
transformed out of all recognition,” one feels a bit 
puzzled. Crisis has been the normal condition of 
Soviet politics. Almost any, say, three-year period 
of Soviet history has embraced at least one funda- 
mental crisis. 1921—Lenin’s death; the mid-1920’s 
—Stalin’s consolidation of power; the early 1930’s— 
the post-collectivization famine; the middle 1930’s— 
the decimation of the Bolshevik leadership and mili- 
tary elite. Since Stalin, we’ve had the turbulent 
1956-57 period, with its crisis both in Moscow and 
the entire Soviet bloc; the still unexplained but 
portentous maneuvers which occurred at the time 
of the 22nd Congress in 1961—and so on and on. 
All those dates and events epitomized very funda- 
mental changes, and yet not one of them led the 
system to be “transformed out of all recognition.” 
The essence of totalitarian rule and the commitment 
to militant, expansive communism still remained. 

Is Khrushchev’s fall ushering in a period when 
those two bedrock characteristics of the Soviet state 
are going to wither away? I must confess I see little 
foundation for such a prognosis. All of us who are 
in the business of following Soviet affairs are, both 
for scholarly and for very human reasons, drawn to 
postulate a basic evolution of the system. But look- 
ing at the present with Brezhnev and Kosygin, or 
even into the near future with Shelepin and Polian- 


1 Anybody who doubts this might well consult collec- 
tions of relevant documents, such as found in William 
E. Griffith’s The Sino-Soviet Rift, Boston, MIT Press, 
1964. 
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ski or their like, it is still difficult to collect enough 
facts for such a hypothesis. One might paraphrase 
a well-known social scientist of the past and com- 
plain that the experts have only interpreted the 
Soviet reality in various ways, while the point is 
to change it. But it takes a very, very great man, 
as well as the proverbial forces of history, to do 
the latter, and I don’t see such a man among the 
current rulers of the Soviet state. 


Khrushehevism 
without Khrushchey 


By Leon Smolinski 


HOW MUCH CONTINUITY and how much change 
is there going to be under Khrushchev’s successors? 
In his stimulating essay, Professor Lowenthal ex- 
presses a cautious hope that the present Soviet 
regime of Thermidorian bureaucrats “may prove 
more calculable and more nearly legal, as well as 
less inspired and inspiring, than that of their 
predecessors, and that it may thus at last give a 
chance for the quiet maturing of new minds and 
forces that will one day break out of the shell of 
a dead tradition.” 

While sharimg this hope, I would like to suggest 
that in at least one key area—that of economics— 
this process had actually progressed quite far during 
the Khrushchev era itself. The profound and seem- 
ingly irreversible change in the climate of economic 
opinion owed less to Khrushchev’s active inspiration 
than to the ‘“Thermidorian”’ laissez-faire attitudes 
adopted by his regime. In striking contrast to 
Stalin’s times, economists were permitted to ap- 
praise and criticize at first the means and then, 
increasingly, even the ends of economic policy, and 
to suggest reforms. Conflicting views were allowed 
to appear in print, and the newfound freedom of 
discussion favored, on balance, economic heretics 
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and reform-mongers. True, the reform proposals 
were implemented selectively, slowly, and on an ex- 
perimental basis. But this in itself can be taken as 
evidence of rationality. An all-out campaign to 
computerize or “Libermanize”’ the planned Soviet 
economy overnight would only have discredited the 
reformers’ cause. 


Professor Fainsod’s timely reminder that “it 
would be less than fair to rest an appraisal of the 
Khrushchev era on the latter-day criticisms voiced 
by his successors” is particularly applicable in this 
instance. By focusing attention on his “‘harebrained 
schemes, half-baked conclusions, hasty decisions and 
actions, divorced from reality,” 1 to the exclusion of 
the positive aspects of his approach to economic 
problems, we would exaggerate the differences be- 
tween the “erratic” Nikita Sergeievich and his 
“rational” successors and would ignore the impor- 
tant elements of continuity, of ‘“Khrushchevism 
without Khrushchev,” which will not only survive 
but mature and bear fruit under the new regime. 


Khrushchev’s acquiescence in the renaissance of 
Soviet economics originated in his dissatisfaction 
with the long-standing neglect of economic calcula- 
tion in Soviet planning, management and decision- 
making. “In our country people often do not even 
calculate how much a construction project will 
cost. . . . And how would a capitalist act in such 
a case? He would adopt the most economical and 
most rational solution, he must have his profit.’ 2 
The American engineer had long been a model to 
Soviet technocrats; now the penny-pinching, profit- 
making, market-oriented capitalist entrepreneur— 
while ideologically still remaining a béte noire—was 
set up by Khrushchev as a model of economic effi- 
ciency to be emulated by Soviet executives. Crude 
and unsophisticated as Khrushchev’s pronounce- 
ments were, they did much to restore to a place 
of honor the goals of cost reduction and of profit- 
ability. They pointed to the urgent need for eco- 
nomic calculation in a planned economy. Fortu- 
nately, the dictator did not try to formulate theo- 
retical principles of optimal resource allocation him- 
self: in a way, his greatest contribution to economic 
science was his avoidance of making a contribution. 
Instead, he gave the green light to the professionals, 
in particular the mathematical economists, who did 
try to do the job. 


Of these, few had been left after the bloodletting 
of the 1930’s and the ensuing decades of intellectual 
doldrums when, in the words of a Soviet scholar, 
“our only economist was Stalin, and he was not an 
economist.” Deprived of access to statistical data, 


1 Pravda, Oct. 17, 1964, p. 1. 

2N. 8S. Khrushchev, Stroitelstvo kommunizma v SSSR 
i razvitie selskovo khoziaistva, Moscow, 1964, Vol. VII, 
p. 142. 


the surviving Soviet economists were, to use Oskar 
Lange’s simile, in the position of an astronomer 
whose telescope has been confiscated. 


AFTER ALL THIS, the Khrushchev era brought 
striking progress. Within less than a decade, Soviet 
economic analysis made a quantum jump from the 
1860’s into the 1960’s, from an apologetic pseudo- 
institutionalism to sophisticated mathematical mod- 
els of resource allocation, from abacus to high-speed 
electronic computers. This impressive intellectual 
achievement was spearheaded by a group of mathe- 
matical economists such as L. V. Kantorovich, A. A. 
Konius, V.S. Nemchinov and V. V. Novozhilov. They 
deserve most of the credit for it, but they could not 
have gotten anywhere in this highly sensitive area, 
full of ideological pitfalls and powerful vested inter- 
ests, had it not been for the permissive, laissez-faire 
attitude of the regime. 

The same holds true to an even greater extent of 
the numerous proposals for institutional reform, for 
new incentive schemes, and for a far-reaching de- 
centralization of decision-making down to the enter- 
prise level, emanating from business economists such 
as A. Birman, E. Liberman and others. Professor 
Lowenthal credits Khrushchev’s successors with 
having recognized that the real need of the Soviet 
economy was for greater managerial freedom from 
bureaucratic interference. What they have mainly 
done thus far is to approve and, at times, expand 
the experiments in this direction that were designed 
and initiated under Khrushchev. For example, the 
experiment with “direct links” between producers 
and sellers, under which output, assortment, and 
prices of clothing apparel are determined by nego- 
tiation between the factory and the trade agency, 
was launched in July 1964. Since May 1964, eighty 
factories have been experimenting with one of 
Liberman’s incentive schemes designed to encourage 
the managers to utilize fully their plant capacity.’ 
The so-called ‘Soviet firms,” the first major organi- 
zational innovation on the enterprise level in three 
decades, have been going on since October 1961. 
These new large enterprises, created by merging 
from four to 35 factories, should result in more 
viable, competently managed decision-making units 
and should thus ultimately facilitate decentraliza- 
tion. Similarly, the necessary prerequisite for any 
decentralization policies, the reform of wholesale 
prices, now scheduled to be enacted on January 1, 
1966, has been in preparation for years. 

The award of the Lenin prize to the three leading 
pioneers of Soviet mathematical economics in April 
1965, the approval and expansion of experiments 


3 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, (Moscow), Mar. 31, 1965, 
pp. 9-10. 
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carried on under Khrushchev, the even more resolute 
and considerably more sophisticated search for a 
new economic rationality in decision-making—all 
these indicate that the positive aspects of economic 
Khrushchevism not only have survived the coup but 
are being strengthened. Clearly the basic needs of 
the Soviet economy have not changed overnight; 
but, more important, these needs are receiving ample 
recognition by the new Soviet leaders. Such recogni- 
tion has not always been forthcoming. For instance, 
in 1947, the Soviet economy needed grain imports 
more urgently than it now needs decentralization 
and economic calculation; yet, “grain was being 
exported, while in some areas people were swelling 
and even dying of hunger.” + The important thing, 
then, is not so much that the needs exist as that 
they are given proper concern by the leadership. 

The considerable physical continuity of the two 
regimes may also play a part in assuring a certain 
continuity in outlook. After all, the present leaders, 
including Messrs. Brezhnev and Kosygin themselves, 
were members of the Khrushchev team. There is 
even the intriguing possibility that it may have been 
Kosygin’s influence, rather than Khrushchev’s own 
insight, which prompted the latter’s remarkable 
tolerance toward economic rebels—a tolerance that 
contrasted so sharply with his periodic crackdowns 
on writers, sculptors and non-representational paint- 
ers. If so, perhaps the title of this note should be 
changed to “Kosyginism with Kosygin.” 

So much for the assets taken over by Khru- 
shchev’s successors. But what about his blunders, 
hasty decisions and harebrained schemes? Since 
the present leaders have specifically repudiated some 
of them and will try to avoid others, will this not be 
a major source of divergences between the two 
regimes? The differences, however, appear likely 
to be of degree rather than of kind. The leaders’ 
raison d’étre is to serve as decision-makers of the 
last resort. By their very nature these decisions are 
occasionally bound to be hasty, half-baked, and based 
on intuition rather than on mathematical models. 
Furthermore, and perhaps more important, the 
Soviet system traditionally tends, in implementing 
the top leaders’ policies, to over-react and to over- 
shoot the target. As a result, policies which may be 
desirable per se are sometimes carried over into 
areas for which they are not suited and in which 
their cost exceeds their benefits. Corn planted in 
sub-polar regions is an extreme example of a basi- 
cally rational initiative ending in wasteful excesses. 

Thus, if the search for economic rationality pro- 
vides one common denominator between the Khru- 
shchev and Brezhnev-Kosygin regimes, lapses into 
harebrained schemes may possibly prove to be an- 
other. But since there are an infinite number of 


4N.S. Khrushchev, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 265. 
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ways of being irrational, it is a 71-billion ruble ques- 
tion what harebrained schemes may eventually crop 
up in the wake of the current drive to rationalize the 
Soviet economy. 


Communications 


Another Cult, Another Coup 


AS USUAL, I find myself in broad agreement with 
Mr. Lowenthal. I think he is unduly modest, how- 
ever, in suggesting that the successful cowp against 
Khrushchev disproves his former view that “while 
Khrushchev might have to yield to adverse majori- 
ties within the party Presidium on specific issues, 
his position was strong enough to prevent the for- 
mation of any faction that was systematically op- 
posed to his leadership or general policy, and to 
remove the instigators of any attempt in that direc- 
tion.” As Mr. Lowenthal points out, the overthrow 
of Khrushchev was clearly not the work of a con- 
servative opposition formerly led by Kozlov, the 
only faction systematically opposed to Khrushchev 
and his policies whose existence has been argued 
with any degree of plausibility; so the October coup 
can scarcely be taken as confirming the hypothesis 
of such an opposition. 

Personally, I still cannot credit any member of 
Khrushchev’s entourage with imagining he could 
prosper by fostering a faction openly and system- 
atically to oppose the Premier/First Secretary. 
While various groupings based on policy orienta- 
tions, patronage links, jurisdiction, etc. undoubtedly 
competed to influence developments, no one line of 
conflict can be regarded as the key to Soviet politics 
in the late Khrushchev era. In September 1963 I 
headed a list of twelve main “focuses of internal 
conflict within the Soviet system” with the follow- 
ing: “between the principal leader (at present 
Khrushchev) and secondary leaders who have a 
common interest in setting limits to the former’s 
power” (Problems of Communism, September- 
October 1963, p. 36), and I would agree with 
Mr. Lowenthal that it is in terms of this “focus 
of conflict,” rather than, say, a polarization of the 
leadership into liberal Khrushchevites and conserva- 
tive anti-Khrushchevites, that the events of last 
October are mainly to be explained. Taking this 
view, we see these events not as the decisive battle 
in a long factional campaign, but as a swiftly crys- 
tallizing, conspiratorial revolt precipitated by one or 
more of the leaders who correctly estimated the 


extent of the hostility which had been accumulat- 
ing within the leadership towards Khrushchev’s 
dominance. 

This view derives some support from the terms 
in which the leadership has sought to justify their 
removal of Khrushchev. An editorial in the first 
number of the Central Committee’s journal Party 
Life to appear after the cowp speaks of the need to 
curb any leader who “gets puffed up with his im- 
portance and stops taking account of the opinions 
of his comrades,” who fails to ensure “creative, and 
not (merely) formal discussion of problems at 
plenums, meetings, and executive sessions (zase- 
daniia).’’ “One cannot allow even the most authori- 
tative person to escape the control of the leading 
collective (of which he is a member), and of the 
party organization, and to get the idea that he 
knows everything and can do everything, that the 
knowledge and experience of his comrades is abso- 
lutely of no value to him.” (Party Life, No. 20, 
October 1964, p. 7). This squares with Mr. Lowen- 
thal’s estimate that the coup was provoked by 
Khrushchev’s increasing tendency to act without 
proper consultation, at times confronting the Pre- 
sidium with a fait accompli. 

Mr. Lowenthal is also undoubtedly correct in re- 
ferring to the powerful social, ideological and politi- 
cal pressures against the resurgence of personal 
dictatorship in the USSR. But against this we must 
set the massive evidence that political executives 
everywhere experience the greatest difficulty in 
functioning effectively without an acknowledged 
leader who is “more equal’ than the rest. (Recall- 
ing Mr. Lowenthal’s analogy, only five years sepa- 
rated the establishment of the Directoire from 
Napoleon’s emergence as Consul). This need not 
lead to dictatorship if there is a guarantee of 
effective appeal from the executive to broader insti- 
tutions whose members are themselves not simply 
puppets of the leader. The present Soviet leaders 
no doubt sincerely wish to prevent a new Khru- 
shchevy from emerging and eventually “escaping 
from the control of the collective.” But how can 
they ensure themselves against this, unless they are 
prepared to institutionalize the accountability which 
they claim they have both to the party and to the 
Soviet people? Paradoxically, they can only guaran- 
tee their collective power by limiting it. 


T. H. Rigby 
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The Institutional Framework 


WRITING AS THEY DID almost on the heels of 
the event, your contributors on the coup in Moscow 
can scarcely be censured for eschewing its institu- 


tional mechanics and directing their inquiries in- 
stead to the “underlying changes in the social and 
political dynamics of the system as a whole.” This 
is a necessary—and, in the long term, doubtless more 
profitable—exercise than a narrowly Kremlinologi- 
cal exposition of the October days. Yet, if Khru- 
shchev’s successors have failed to demonstrate that 
there was “any major difference over foreign or 
domestic policy,” if they do not thus far appear to 
be acting as the instruments of the forces of change, 
if in fact the regime manifests a temporary loss of 
direction, then surely the coup should be treated 
primarily as a coup and not as a socio-political 
extension of all that has happened since Stalin. 
Whatever its ultimate causes and consequences, it 
was, after all, staged by nine (minus x) members 
of the party Presidium and however many Central 
Committee members were able to scurry to Moscow 
in time for the crucial plenum. 

That majorities adverse to Khrushchev did form 
from time to time within the Presidium has been 
too well enough documented in your pages to require 
any elaboration. The Gordian knot that has to be 
cut before analysis can safely become general is 
the fact that the majority which formed in late 
1964 felt confident enough to put its case to the 
Central Committee (thus repeating Khrushchev’s 
maneuver of 1957), and that the Central Committee 
this time turned on the leader. 

Of the host of explanations that may be advanced, 
the following has the merit of pointing up the possi- 
ble motivation of the largest bloc of CC members. 
The 1962 reorganization created two first secretaries 
in most oblasts, a circumstance that undoubtedly 
galled the original single incumbents like Khru- 
shchev’s proverbial ‘bone in the throat.’”’ Whereas 
the first-secretaryship of an important oblast had 
previously carried with it ex-officio membership in 
the CC, there were now two contendors for selec- 
tion. With a new CC due to be formed later this 
year, what better issue could disaffected members 
of the Presidium have chosen to win the support 
of the outgoing committee? That they did offer a 
quid pro quo is evidenced by their first decisive 
organizational move after the cowp—namely, the 
reversal of the split of the local party apparatus. 
Pravda has been reticent about the election of first 
secretaries in the reunified oblast organizations, but 
it is already clear that the 1961 CC members have 
scored well. 

By all means let us ask whether the coup will 
promote cohesion or disintegration, ‘“oligarchic 
rigidity” or “ideological dynamism,” but analysis 
will be the more fruitful if it is related to the 
institutional framework within which these forces 
must operate. 
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Pilsen: The 


By Otto Ule 


f it were not for the voices 
raised recently by restless writ- 
ers and unorthodox economists, 

post-1948 Czechoslovakia would still 
be living down its reputation as a 
docile and lackluster satellite of the 
Soviet Union. Yet it was in the 
West Bohemian city of Pilsen 
(Plzen), well known for its mel- 
low beer and deadly implements of 
war, that for the first time in the 
history of Communist Eastern Eu- 
rope workers rose against the rul- 
ing regime and temporarily forced 
public authority out of business. 
This first post-Stalin rebellion took 
place on June 1 and 2, 1953, more 
than two weeks before the uprising 
in East Germany. 

The immediate cause of the revolt 
in Pilsen was the promulgation of 
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HISTORY_IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


Unknown Revolt 


the 1953 Currency Reform Act, 
which virtually wiped out the peo- 
ple’s savings and, understandably, 
met with considerable hostility all 
over the country. In Pilsen that re- 
sentment was transformed into an 
action that took everybody con- 
cerned by surprise. The Czechoslo- 
vak government took care, of course, 
not to advertise the debacle, and be- 
cause of its control of all media of 
communication it has succeeded in 
keeping the true nature of the 
events in Pilsen obscured from the 
world at large. 

Though I was born in Pilsen and 
lived there most of my life, the 
unique days of June 1953 are not 
part of my personal experience. I 
was in Prague at the time, taking 
my final examinations at the Law 
School of Charles University. The 
following July, however, immedi- 
ately after graduation, I was back 
in my native city, presenting myself 
(with assignment orders from the 
Ministry of Justice in hand) to 
Judge Miroslav Tlapak, head of the 
local District Court and my new 
superior. 

I was now an Auskultant (As- 
sistant Judge) and on the way to 
becoming a District Judge myself 
some day. In order to become ac- 


quainted with judicial proceedings, 
I would sit on the bench with the 
presiding judge and two lay asses- 
sors—as a silent observer in the 
beginning, but after a month with 
the right to question witnesses. 
Shortly thereafter I also began pre- 
paring written opinions for the 
court. 


For almost five months after my 
arrival, participants in the Pilsen 
revolt—or those accused of partici- 
pating in it—were paraded before 
the court. Day after day I witnessed 
the secret trial proceedings; I took 
part in the political meetings at the 
court; and I even had the oppor- 
tunity to read—thanks to my un- 
authorized knowledge of the com- 
bination to the judge’s safe—the 
secret documents pertaining to the 
cases under trial. In the end I could 
reconstruct quite accurately the en- 
tire history of the revolt that be- 
came officially known as the “Pilsen 
events” of June 1 and 2, 1953. 


eginning in 1952, the possi- 
bility of a future monetary 
reform had become a per- 


sistent topic of conversation in 
Czechoslovakia. The talk was based 


ss ae 


on rumors built up by occasional 
hints from ‘‘well-informed” sources 
in Prague and by Western broad- 
casts. By May 1953, the expecta- 
tion of “something to come” was 
intense. Thus, when the Skoda fac- 
tory management in Pilsen, near 
the end of May, changed its pay- 
check policy by increasing advance 
wages, the workers, suddenly re- 
ceiving more money than usual, be- 
came suspicious and asked for ex- 
planations and assurances about the 
durability of the currency. The lo- 
cal Communist Party spokesman en- 
deavored to calm them down with 
a statement that ran about as fol- 
lows: “Our currency is firm. Trust 
the party, Comrades! The rumors 
about a reform have no justification 
and are being spread by the class 
enemy and Western imperialism in 
order to harm our building of 
socialism.” 

With this guarantee the workers 
went home, only to be informed by 
a Prague broadcast the next Satur- 
day afternoon, May 30, that a new 
law on monetary exchange had been 
promulgated. On Monday, June 1, 
the Skoda employees gathered in 
their plant but refused to work 
without an adequate explanation of 
the new measure. The party then 
sent in badly-briefed agitators with 
the impossible task of persuading 
the workers that they had not been 
cheated by the government. The 
party propagandists were booed, 
and large groups of employees be- 
gan to debate heatedly. In many in- 
stances the worker’s position was 
presented by intellectuals who had 
been demoted to manual labor and 
who had no great trouble outwitting 
and ridiculing the agitators. One 
particularly successful tormentor of 
the party agitators was a former 
college teacher named Vrzal, who 
Was subsequently severely pun- 
ished. 

But debating gained nothing, and 
since nobody was in a mood to re- 
sume work, the word spread to walk 
out and demand a convincing ex- 
planation from the Mayor of Pilsen. 
(It is significant to note that in 
1953 the city hall was still con- 
sidered the center of local political 


power; today the people would go 
straight to party headquarters.) 
Everyone then tried to leave the 
factory, but only about 3,000 work- 
ers succeeded: in many divisions 
of the plant the entrances were 
barricaded by the Workers’ Militia. 
Some of the militiamen panicked 
and shot into the crowd, causing the 
first casualties. 

Still, when the protest march to 
the city hall started—a distance of 
about two miles—the rebellious 
mood of the workers, now joined 
by some bystanders, did not go 
beyond individual resentment over 
lost savings. As they became part 
of a crowd, however, the workers 
rediscovered their sense of solidar- 
ity, and the initial slogans against 
the currency reform were soon fol- 
lowed by slogans attacking the re- 
gime itself. The most popular 
seemed to be cries of Plzen cerna, 
Benesovit verna (Black Pilsen is 
faithful to Benes) and Bude zase 
hej, prijdou hosi z USA (We shall 
have good times again, the boys 
from the USA will come back 
again). 


hen the demonstrators 

reached the city hall, they 

found its heavy gate 
locked. By that time the multi- 
tude between the renaissance struc- 
ture housing the Mayor’s offices and 
the Gothic dome of St. Bartholomew 
on Republic Square included thou- 
sands of spectators attracted by the 
commotion. The initiative was then 
seized by young laborers, many of 
them in their ’teens. A few man- 
aged to sneak into the building 
through a window, and presently 
the gate was flung open. The crowd 
surged forward, and hundreds ran 
inside, flushed with victory and 
ready for the spoils. Party posters, 
propaganda material, busts and pic- 
tures were torn from the walls and 
trampled underfoot. Within a mat- 
ter of minutes, the rioters found 
their way to a microphone to ad- 
dress the gathering in the square 
with bellicose denunciations of the 
currency fraud, of the government, 
and of communism, at the same 


time cheering for Benes (by that 
time dead five years) and for the 
American troops who had liberated 
the city in 1945. The crowd grew 
especially enthusiastic when the 
happy youths inside seized upon 
that traditional Bohemian form of 
political protest—defenestration. 
Only this time, instead of pro- 
Hapsburg Catholics and imperial 
scribes, busts of Stalin and Gott- 
wald came flying out of the 
windows. 

While this premature liquidation 
of the cult of personality was going 
on at the city hall, another seat of 
state authority came under attack: 
the court building, pompously called 
the Palace of Justice, located in 
Veleslavinova Street No. 44, a mere 
block away. Interestingly enough, 
the demonstrators’ attention was 
drawn to the headquarters of the 
judiciary not so much by resent- 
ment against its official occupants 
as by anger aimed at a single in- 
dividual named Votruba, a secret 
policeman by profession. He had 
been apprehended earlier at the 
corner of Solni and Dominikanska 
streets and had been considerably 
manhandled by the demonstrators, 
but being fast on his feet, he had 
managed to escape and find refuge 
in the court building. After his 
hasty arrival the gates were locked 
shut, only to be demolished by a 
huge log swung by the irate pur- 
suers. Votruba was finally caught 
inside the building and was dragged 
out to the nearby river Mze to be 
drowned. The unexpectedly low 
water level in the stream, however, 
threatened to deprive the execution 
of any dignity, and the enterprise 
was therefore given up. Votruba’s 
captors let him limp away, and they 
returned to serious business in the 
Palace of Justice. 

There, the now familiar scene of 
destruction was reenacted. Besides 
the busts and portraits, judges’ of- 
ficial gowns and typewriters and a 
number of file cabinets were thrown 
into the street, doused with gaso- 
line, and burned. As it turned out, 
the destruction of the files proved 
to be of little value since only 
records of the Family and Probate 
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Court were involved. Nobody man- 
aged to find the files relating to 
prosecutions of anti-state activities. 

Meanwhile, on the third floor, 
Judges Tlapak and Jaromir Fikerle, 
who had barricaded themselves in 
their offices, indulged in some shoot- 
ing at the demonstrators. The rest 
of the court personnel, however, 
took a more pacific approach. A 
woman judge, Eliska Synkova, 
posed as a cook in the cafeteria, 
and the District Prosecutor, Fran- 
tisek Herger, contracted cramps and 
spent several long hours locked 
in an uncomfortably small ladies’ 
room. The only casualty of the 
courthouse engagement was a cleri- 
cal employee named Havel, a party 
member, who was caught trying to 
leave the building by the back en- 
trance. Later on, I happened to sit 
on a committee which turned down 
his claim to a medal for bravery. 


y this time, a huge demon- 
stration was going on in 
the streets. A jeep orna- 


mented with Czechoslovak and 
American flags was _ followed 
through the city by thousands of 
protesting marchers. Pictures of 
former Presidents Masaryk and 
Benes and all kinds of flags, ex- 
cept the Soviet, appeared in the 
windows; all visible symbols of the 
Communist regime, especially party 
posters, were torn down and burned. 

Gradually, the rebellion sank to 
the level of fist fights. The targets 
most eagerly looked for were mem- 
bers of the STB (secret police), 
militiamen, and whoever still hap- 
pened to wear the party emblem on 
his coat. The only weapon used by 
the demonstrators—and that with 
admirable skill, especially by the 
young Skoda workers—was brass 
knuckles. (One of the most promi- 
nent knuckle-dusters happened to 
be the son of the cadre chief of 
the Skoda works.) Some of these 
young fighters even volunteered 
their services to others. To men- 
tion an actual case, a fragile old 
lady approached a worker in the 
street, asking him, as a favor, to 
beat up a man standing not far 
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away, who, she claimed, was a 
mean Communist. The request was 
promptly complied with. 

The fist fights and burning con- 
tinued into the next day, but there 
was never any looting. The rebels 
had no organization and no leader- 
ship; from beginning to end, the 
entire affair was completely spon- 
taneous. Even more striking, how- 
ever, was the response of the state 
authorities: they did virtually noth- 
ing. An army detachment showed 
up at the court house at one point, 
equipped with sub-machine guns 
and under orders to clear the 
street. But the crowd remained 
undeterred, and some _ individuals 
even moved close to the soldiers, 
daring them to “shoot workers’ bul- 
lets into workers’ chests.’’ No vio- 
lence took place, and the command- 
ing officer—whose subsequent fate 
remains unknown to me—ordered 
his unit to leave. 

At the same time, party function- 
aries and members of the secret 
police disappeared from the streets. 
The regular uniformed police re- 
mained passive and did not inter- 
vene. The only group ready to de- 
fend the regime was the Workers’ 
Militia, which engaged in some spo- 
radic shooting and also suffered 
most of the casualties. Among the 
seventy some persons seriously in- 
jured during the course of the re- 
volt, the clear majority were mi- 
litiamen and secret police. To make 
the picture complete, it should be 
added that the fire department—an 
institution traditionally ridiculed 
in Czechoslovakia—paid its token 
of loyalty to the government by try- 
ing to disperse the demonstrators 
with fire hoses. However, somebody 
cut the hoses before any action 
could be taken. 


sides characterized the two-day 

revolt. The rioters and the lo- 
cal authorities were equally sur- 
prised that the events that came 
to pass could happen. If initial suc- 
cess put the demonstrators in a 
state of euphoria that robbed them 
of whatever capacity they may have 


lk short, utter confusion on both 


possessed to organize themselves 
and act purposefully—for example, 
by taking over the local radio sta- 
tion rather than wasting time and 
energy burning party posters—the 
sequence of events likewise para- 
lyzed the local organs of state 
power. The only practical action 
undertaken was the dispatch of 
secret police informers into the 
streets to mix with the demonstra- 
tors, take pictures, and remember 
as many faces as possible. 

Yet even this effort bore some 
strange fruit, at least in one re- 
markable instance. After every- 
thing was over, the man who in 
the minds of the citizens of Pilsen 
emerged as the hero of their revo- 
lution was a certain Josef Fencl, a 
person well known about the city 
for his anti-Communist sentiments 
and also remembered as chairman 
of the long-since dissolved Society 
of American-Czechoslovak Friend- 
ship. As I subsequently learned at 
the trials, Fencl actually had been 
recruited by the secret police, prob- 
ably under duress, to act as a pro- 
vocateur and informer, and had 
been sent in that capacity to ob- 
serve the riot at the city hall. Once 
on the scene, however, he quickly 
forgot his distasteful job and be- 
came the most active rebel in the 
engagement. He was sentenced to 
seven years in jail—an unusually 
mild verdict under the circum- 
stances—but he actually served 
considerably less time, for in 1956 
I met him in town, free again. 


hen the rebellion was fi- 

nally quelled on the second 

day, it was the accomplish- 
ment not of the Pilsen authorities 
but of units of the Interior Guard 
(Vnitrni straz, a branch of the 
Ministry of Interior) and a con- 
tingent of the Workers’ Militia, 
both sent from Prague. A curfew 
and martial law were proclaimed, 
and about two thousand people were 
arrested. 

Punishment of the demonstrators 
posed a delicate problem. On the 
one hand, the humiliation of the 
local authorities cried for revenge; 


on the other, there was the problem 
of how to present to the public the 
“unhistorical” fact of a workers’ 
revolt against a ‘‘workers’ govern- 
ment.”’ The original suggestion to 
interpret the rebellion in terms of 
Pilsen’s social democratic tradition 
or as a product of the United States 
Army presence there in 1945 was 
brushed aside as inadequate. After 
a few weeks of hesitation, the party 
Central Committee Secretariat in 
Prague came forth with a formula: 
The rebels were not workers but 
bourgeois elements dressed up in 
overalls; thus, the punishment 
meted out would be a punishment 
imposed upon the class enemy. 
Moreover, it was decided that the 
whole affair should receive as little 
publicity as possible—no show 
trials, no draconic sentences. Also, 
the official terminology applied to 
the unpleasantness was watered 
down: what had happened in Pilsen 
was not an uprising, revolution, re- 
volt or demonstration, but simply 
“events.” The indictments handed 
down did not charge the offenders 
with high treason, but with the less 
serious crimes of “violence against 
public authorities” (Section 154 of 
the 1950 Penal Code) and ‘‘violence 
against public officials’ (Section 
177). The sentences averaged five 
years of detention. The most severe 
punishment—fifteen years of penal 
servitude—was inflicted on a young 
man who, though not active in the 
riots, happened to be caught trans- 
porting some hand grenades from 
his bungalow in the countryside to 
Pilsen. 

If the reprisals were not drastic 
“vertically,” there was compensa- 
tion in the “horizontal approach” — 
an extremely extensive imputation 
of guilt. Whoever had been seen in 
the vicinity of the city hall or the 
court house was deemed, by his 
mere presence, to have encouraged 
the rebels, and was punished ac- 
cordingly. The rationale behind this 
policy was clear enough: since in 
fact those who started and carried 
out the revolt were members of the 
working class, it was vital to impli- 
cate as many bourgeois bystanders 
as possible in order to justify the 


claim that the class enemy alone 
was to be blamed for the “events.” 
The working class as such was a 
priori exonerated, and the workers 
who had unavoidably been appre- 
hended in the act of rebellion were 
punished either as hidden class ene- 
mies or as their accessories. 


prits, the party left no stone 
unturned. A certain Zenkl, for 
example, allegedly a relative of the 
prominent émigré politician and 
former Czechoslovak Vice-Premier 
Petr Zenkl, was sentenced to four 
years in jail. The crime: his name. 
Ludmila Brozova, the _ ill-famed 
spinster prosecutor (she repre- 
sented the state in the well-known 
political trial in Prague of Jarmila 
Horakova and others, which re- 
sulted in death sentences for the 
accused principals) even sought to 
make the trial of the hapless Zenkl 
a cause célébre linking the rebellion 
with Washington. 
Another victim was Bohumil Ulc, 
a distant uncle of the writer, who 
owned a sporting-goods shop in 
Veleslavinova Street, about two 
hundred yards’ distance from the 
court house. Because he had re- 
mained in his shop and had thus 
been near the rioting, a sentence of 
five years was meted out to him. 
The ugliest case, however, in- 
volved the children of a farmer 
called Kroupa, originally from a 
village near Pilsen. Sometime be- 
fore the riots took place, he had 
been labeled a kulak, arrested, and 
sentenced to loss of his property 
and resettlement with his family in 
Northern Moravia. It so happened 
that his two children had come to 
Pilsen on June 1 to consult with 
the lawyer who had defended their 
father. The offices of all defense 
attorneys were concentrated by that 
time in a lawyers’ cooperative in 
Sedlackova Street, just around the 
corner from the court house. The 
young Kroupas went there not 
knowing what was going on, and 
they did not participate in the dis- 
turbances in any way. Yet they 
were put on trial merely because 


ii its search for bourgeois cul- 


they bore the stigma of being 
children of a former kulak. 

The unfortunate location of the 
lawyers’ cooperative also provided 
the authorities with a pretext for 
the arrest and sentencing to prison 
of one of the cooperative’s mem- 
bers, Dr. Hegner, who was particu- 
larly disliked by the party. The 
case of Dr. Hegner, in turn, dis- 
qualified all the lawyers in Pilsen 
from acting as defense counsel in 
the trials of the rebels—because of 
a “prejudicial attitude.” At the 
same time, however, Judges Tlapak 
and Fikerle, who had used firearms 
in the courthouse rioting, did not 
excuse themselves from presiding 
over the trials of those whom they 
had once tried to shoot down. 

Finally, the rebellion served the 
regime as a good excuse for ap- 
plying nonjudicial, administrative 
sanctions against the Pilsen bour- 
geoisie. Hundreds of families re- 
siding in the streets where the 
demonstrations had taken place 
were evicted from their homes on 
eight hours’ notice and resettled in 
the countryside, mainly in the 
formerly German-speaking border 
region. 

The revolt in Pilsen was thus 
kept confined to an episode of local 
character; it never had a chance 
to succeed, and it brought no tangi- 
ble positive results. Party policy 
did not change, but the means of 
waging the class struggle became 
even harsher. The injured secret 
police agents recovered from their 
wounds, and the only real casualty 
on the government side was the 
STB regional commander, Major 
Balek (an STB major is equivalent 
in rank to a general in the Army), 
who was dismissed and made traffic 
commissioner of the Regional Na- 
tional Committee. Yet, this bizarre 
and now almost forgotten revolt 
remains unique in at least one 
respect: armed with nothing more 
than their bare fists and a dash of 
fortitude, the workers of Pilsen 
ruptured the structure of totali- 
tarian Communist rule in their city. 
Though only for two days, the party 
with all its power paraphernalia 
looked like a paper tiger. 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


Agriculture: Which Path? 


he road to a greater overall 

national product and_in- 

creased national income per 
capita lies without question in in- 
dustrialization. But the transforma- 
tion of agriculture is a precondition 
of industrial advance. Economists 
point to three distinct major roles 
which agriculture plays in the tran- 
sitional process toward industriali- 
zation. 

First of all, agriculture must sup- 
ply more food. An expanding food 
supply is needed to take care of 
general population growth. More- 
over, increased supplies and trans- 
fers of food from the rural areas 
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are needed to feed the urban popu- 
lation, which is certain to grow at 
a disproportionately high rate dur- 
ing the transition to industrializa- 
tion. And, in most cases, increased 
agricultural supplies are needed to 
help meet the foreign exchange bill 
for capital development: either 
positively, by earning foreign ex- 
change; or negatively, by minimiz- 
ing the foreign exchange bill for 
food imports. 

Secondly, expanded demands on 
agriculture can support the rapid 
growth of industry. An environment 
of rising real income in agriculture, 
rooted in increased productivity, 
can act as an important stimulus 
to the establishment of new in- 
dustrial sectors essential to devel- 
opment. Furthermore, it is from 
rising rural incomes that increased 
taxes of one sort or another, neces- 
sary to finance the government’s 
role in the transition, can be drawn 
without creating inflation. 

The third distinct function of 
agriculture in the transitional proc- 
ess is to yield up a substantial part 
of its surplus income to the modern 


sector. At the core of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations is his premise 
that surplus income derived from 
ownership of land must somehow 
be transferred out of the hands of 
those who would sterilize it in 
prodigal living, and into the hands 
of productive men who will invest 
it in the modern sector and then 
regularly plow back their profits as 
output and productivity rise.! This 
is precisely what Japan, Russia, 
Denmark and many other nations 
did in the last century by initating 
land reforms in order to increase . 
the supply of capital available for 
social overhead and essential mod- 
ernizing processes.” 

In short, the importance of agri- 
culture for economic development 
derives from the fact that it must 
supply increased food, expanded 
markets, and an expanded supply 


1 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Na- 
tions, New York, The Modern Library, 
1937, Book II, Ch. 3. 

2W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Eco- 
nomic Growth, London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1960, p. 24. 


of loanable funds, all of which are 
essential to the industrialization 
process. 


t is obvious that transferring 

the output of one section of 

the community to another can 
entail painful sacrifices. Thus, the 
early years of industrialism have 
been times of human dislocation 
and misery. The farming popula- 
tion works to provide the means for 
expanding the industrial sector. If, 
during the transitional period, agri- 
cultural production remains stable, 
the living standards of the rural 
population must fall. Only if agri- 
cultural techniques are improving 
and productivity is rising can the 
transfer of resources be eased in 
some measure. 

The first nation to industrialize, 
Britain, was fortunate in having 
just such a rising productivity in 
agriculture to ease the transfer. 
The 18th century was a time of 
experimentation and advance in 
English agriculture. Enlightened 
landowners as well as smallholders 
joined in developing the ‘Norfolk 
system” of crop rotation, which 
greatly increased farm productiv- 
ity. The result was that as the 
Industrial Revolution gathered mo- 
mentum, there was a growing mar- 
gin of agricultural production from 
which savings could be transferred 
to the ironmasters and the spinners 
and weavers who were beginning to 
build British industry.? 

Japan is another nation in which 
the transfer of savings from agri- 
culture was mitigated by a sharp 
rise in agricultural productivity.* 
Indeed, Japan’s performance in 
building a modern economy repre- 
sents one of the world’s most ex- 
traordinary successes in industriali- 
zation. An overcrowded people liv- 


3W. W. Rostow, British Economy of 
the Nineteenth Century, London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. 

William W. Lockwood, The Eco- 
nomic Development of Japan. Growth 
and Structural Change, 1868-1938, 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1954. 


ing on a small island with almost 
no mineral resources, the Japanese 
—acting on their own initiative— 
modernized their economy within 
the span of three short decades to 
become the first truly industrial 
nation in Asia. Nationalism was 
certainly one of the motivations 
which spurred this transformation, 
but it is an interesting fact that 
the actual technique adopted by the 
Japanese in launching their in- 
dustrialization had ag its starting 
point an extensive land reform and 
a great drive to increase agricul- 
tural productivity. Productivity did, 
in fact, double between 1870 and 
1914. The working farmer had a 
stake in his land, and his income 
was increasing. Even though a high 
percentage of the increased output 
was transferred, by way of taxa- 
tion, into industry, a balance re- 
mained with the farmer. This he 
plowed back into his farm, at the 
same time increasing his own con- 
sumption. Labor could be released 
from agriculture, and the farmers 
provided a market for consumer 
goods. Thus, agriculture and in- 
dustry expanded together. 

The acceleration of economic 
progress in Denmark during the 
latter part of the 19th century of- 
fers a different, yet equally instruc- 
tive example. It is doubly interest- 
ing because Denmark, like many 
of the underdeveloped countries of 
today, is small in both size and 
population, and because its develop- 
ment has been predominantly ag- 
ricultural rather than industrial.® 
The Danish economy, primarily 
maritime and agricultural, was 
given fresh impetus by the adop- 
tion of a democratic constitution in 
1848. Agricultural development was 
spurred by the introduction of or- 
ganizational and technical changes 
which produced a modern and 
highly profitable type of agricul- 
ture. While grain prices continued 
their relative decline, it became eco- 
nomical not only to devote arable 


5A. J. Youngson, Possibilities of 
Economic Progress, Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959, p. 106. 


land to the raising of forage crops 
for livestock, but even to feed grain 
to cattle and hogs. Wisely fitting 
her economy into the new inter- 
national pattern of specialization in 
agricultural production, Denmark 
became a net importer instead of 
a net exporter of grain and con- 
centrates, while developing dairy 
farming on a large scale. Dairy 
farming, moreover, was revolution- 
ized by the invention of the cream 
separator. 


hen we look at the Soviet 

Union, we see the unhappy 

effects of a quite contrary 
path of development. Soviet saving 
has been on a colossal scale, but too 
much of it has been put into indus- 
try and too little into agriculture. 
The collectivization of agriculture 
seems to have been designed chiefly 
to accomplish three purposes: to 
control the peasant politically; to 
extract from him a maximum share 
of his agricultural product; and to 
channel labor into industry and 
state service. These would appear 
to be the plausible reasons why the 
Soviet government persisted in col- 
lectivizing agriculture despite the 
conspicuous failure of this policy to 
bring about substantial progress in 
food production.* Otherwise, they 
would not have taken discrimina- 
tory measures against the more 
efficient agricultural producers— 
i.e., the wealthy kulaks and medium 
farmers—during a difficult period 
of economic transformation. Un- 
doubtedly, political considerations 
played a key part: the Communist 
leadership did not want to foster 
prosperity and independence among 
the peasants, whose chief desire 
was to own land as private prop- 
erty. However, the economic effect 
of the long-continued policy of dis- 
crimination against agriculture was 
to lower the standard of living of 
the entire Soviet population, both 
rural and urban. 


6 Harry Schwartz, Russia’s Soviet 
Economy, New York, Prentice Hall, 
1959. 
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Nevertheless, for the underdevel- 
oped countries, the Soviet system 
has a certain appeal as a method 
of achieving rapid economic devel- 
opment. In its practical application, 
the system has yielded a rapid rise 
in industrial production and an ex- 
pansion of the industrial base for 
further increases in output. The 
methods are harsh, but not ineffec- 
tive. Through the mobilization of 
the available labor surplus for pro- 
duction and the withholding from 
the population of any increase in 
consumption commensurate with 
the rise in production, capital is, 
in effect, created out of poverty in 
a cumulative fashion. To ensure 
its success, the Soviet system im- 
poses a monolithic state, suppresses 
democracy and local autonomy, uses 
political police, and denies the citi- 
zen a number of fundamental civil 
rights. 


aving reviewed the essential 
part which agriculture 
plays in the process of 


economic development, let us go 
on to examine some of the spe- 
cific problems that appear to be 
endemic to the Communist system 
of organizing agriculture. 

Prior to World War II, East- 
Central Europe was generally char- 
acterized by extensive agricultural 
cultivation and an extremely un- 
even distribution of land ownership, 
with large estates and dwarf hold- 
ings predominating. In Poland and 
Hungary, about 35 percent of the 
agricultural population consisted of 
landless peasants. In 1945, the post- 
war regimes initiated sweeping 
land reform measures and began 
formulating new policies for the 
future development of agriculture. 
The predominance of small farms 
and the high density of the agri- 
cultural population pointed in the 
direction of intensive cultivation. 
The promotion of labor-intensive 
crops was seen aS a major pre- 
condition for increasing national 
income and raising living stand- 
ards, and plans were developed to 
concentrate on horticulture, vege- 
tables, industrial crops, dairy prod- 
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ucts, and livestock, along the lines 
of the Danish model. This was con- 
sidered necessary to ensure the live- 
lihood of the small farmers, who 
before the war had been obliged to 
supplement their meager incomes 
by doing part-time work for the 
great landowners. 

These concepts were so widely 
held by the East European popu- 
lations that even the Communist 
Party, whose domination of the 
postwar regimes was not yet com- 
plete, did not dare to challenge 
them. Thus, during the period 
1945-47, the Hungarian Commu- 
nists flatly denied that it was their 
intention to collectivize agriculture. 
Party leader Matyas Rakosi stated 
in October 1945: 


The new farmers are frightened by 
rumors that the Communists will 
establish kolkhozes. . . . We do not 
want kolkhozes; we want strong, 
prospering small farms.* 


Erno Gero, then the Hungarian 
party’s chief economist, gave an 
even more specific assurance in 
January 1947: 


It does not follow from the fact that 
the Soviet peasant needs the kolkhoz 
that it is also needed by the Hun- 
garian peasant. The history, cus- 
toms, and traditions of the Hun- 
garian peasantry differ from the 
history, customs, and traditions of 
the Russian peasants. ... We would 
be silly and insane if we did not 
take into account the fact that our 
peasantry wants to prosper by way 
of consolidating private property 
and individual farming. 8 


ollowing the imposition of 
totalitarian Communist rule 
after 1947, however, these 
pronouncements were quickly for- 
gotten. In Hungary and the other 


East - Central European satellites, 
drives to collectivize agriculture 


7 Szabad Nep (Budapest), Oct. 16, 
45 


1945. 
8 Szabad Nep, Jan. 19, 1947. 


soon got under way. The new 
leaders, trained in Moscow, faith- 
fully and uniformly followed the 
Soviet example in establishing large 
state and collective farms, disre- 
garding the fact that their own 
agricultural situations were quite 
different from that of the Soviet 
Union. Hungary, for example, has 
a population density of 108 persons 
per square kilometer, as compared 
with a density of only 10 per square 
kilometer in the Soviet Union. 
While extensive farming may be 
economical for the USSR with its 
abundant land, as it is on the great 
plains of the United States, in Aus- 
tralia, or in parts of Argentina, in- 
tensive cultivation aiming at maxi- 
mizing productivity is the most 
viable type of agriculture for land- 
poor East-Central Europe. Further- 
more, soil and climate conditions in 
most of this general area are suit- 
able for such intensive forms of 
agriculture as_ horticulture and 
viticulture, whose products would 
also find ready markets. Such con- 
siderations, however, had little in- 
fluence on the Communist policy- 
makers, and their decision was for 
collectivization. 

The satellite regimes generally 
pursued a_ harsh collectivization 
policy until 1953, when the “new 
course” initiated after Stalin’s 
death caused a temporary halt and 
even permitted the dissolution of 
some collective farms. In 1955, 
however, there was a return to the 
Stalinist line in agriculture, marked 
by a renewal of the drive for collec- 
tivization. The deep hostility of the 
peasantry toward this policy mani-, 
fested itself again in Hungary dur- 
ing and after the 1956 revolution. 
Although the Kadar regime, after 
being put in power by the Soviet 
army, sought to revive and maintain 
the collectives, more than 60 percent 
of the collectivized farmers chose to 
return to private farming. It took 
another five years to force them 
back into the kolkhozes. 

Space limitations do not permit 
detailed discussion of the zig-zags 
of collectivization policy in each of 
the East-Central European coun- 
tries. The accompanying table, how- 


ever, will serve to illustrate the im- 
pact of this policy on agricultural 
production in the three advanced 
countries of Communist East-Cen- 
tral Europe, as compared with the 
growth of agricultural output in 
selected non-Communist European 
countries over the same period of 
time. 


A comparison of the index figures 
for the 1951-53 period, when col- 
lectivization was in full swing, with 
the prewar indices shows that in 
all three Communist countries ex- 
amined, collectivization resulted in 
decreased agricultural production. 
Conversely, in the case of Poland, 
where there has been a marked re- 
treat from collectivization since 
1956 (as reflected in the extremely 
small percentage of land in the 
public sector in 1963), the return 
to individual farming has clearly 
brought a substantial resurgence of 
agricultural production. On _ the 
other hand, in both Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, where 90 percent of 
the land is now in the public or 
“socialized” sector (7.e., collective or 
state farms), the growth of agri- 
cultural production has been rela- 
tively unimpressive. In Czechoslo- 


vakia particularly, as the table 
shows, farm production in 1960-62, 
exceeded the prewar level by an al- 
most negligible 2.8 percent—not- 
withstanding all the progress made 
in agricultural techniques over the 
intervening decades. The contrast 
with agricultural growth in non- 
Communist countries is, of course, 
much sharper: over the 1955 to 
1960-62 period, agricultural pro- 
duction rose by 61 percent in Den- 
mark, 65 percent in Finland, and 75 
percent in Greece. 


estern specialists on the 

East - Central European 

economies have long held 
the view that the two main rea- 
sons for the manifestly poor per- 
formance of collectivized agricul- 
ture are the lack of incentives and 
bureaucratic farm mismanagement. 
Strongly individualistic in charac- 
ter, the Eact European peasant has 
a natural dislike for the kolkhozes. 
If he entered a collective, it was 
usually as a result of direct or in- 
direct coercion by the state, and he 
was inclined to work less for the 
collective because his remuneration 


Growth of Agricultural Production in Selected Countries 


% of land Production Indices 
in public sector 4 (1955=100) 
1951-53 1960-62 
Country 1955 1963. ~—Prewar mean mean 
Poland ” bi | 14 97 95 0 A 
Czechoslovakia 50 90 107 91 110 
Hungary 35 90 93 85 106 
Denmark 161 
Finland 165 
Greece 175 


1 Includes both collective and state farms. 

2 Collectivization was never carried as far in Poland as in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary; however, prior to 1956, private farmers in Poland were subject to 
heavy taxation and other discriminatory measures, which have since been 
considerably relaxed. It should also be noted that the percentage of land in 
collective farms alone (excluding state farms) dropped from 8.5 percent in 1955 


to only 2 percent in 1963. Sources: 


Tadeusz Choiuk-Celt, “The Effects of 


Collectivization on Agricultural Production,” unpublished seminar paper, 1964; 
Russett et al., World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators, New Haven, 


Yale University Press, 1964. 


bore no direct relation to the amount 
of work he personally put in. In- 
stead, he concentrated his effort on 
obtaining maximum _ production 
from the household plot allotted to 
him. The East European experience 
in this respect is by no means 
unique. As a matter of fact, in the 
Soviet Union itself, the approxi- 
mately 3-4 percent of total sown 
land cultivated by farmers as their 
own household plots accounts for no 
less than 30-40 percent of the total 
Soviet agricultural product.” The 
lack of incentive in the collective 
sector, moreover, reportedly affects 
not only the amount of worktime 
put into production for the collec- 
tives, but also the quality of the 
work performed. 

Bureaucratic inefficiency in collec- 
tive farm management is the second 
major cause of the poor record of 
collectivized agriculture. The di- 
rectors of collective farms, though 
nominally elected by the members, 
often are actually chosen by the dis- 
trict party secretary, primarily with 
political considerations in mind. 
Such a system may serve political 
objectives, but it is obviously not 
conducive to efficient management 
and hence to economical production 
on the collective farms. 

Today, however, there are nu- 
merous indications that the Commu- 
nist leaders are beginning at long 
last to break with dogmatism and 
to admit their costly errors in agri- 
culture. One evidence is the emer- 
gence in Hungary of the so-called 
Nadudvar system of remunerating 
collective farm members. This rep- 
resents a_ significant departure 
from the established Hungarian 
system — copied from the Soviet 
system of trudodni—of remuner- 
ating kolkhoz members according to 
officially fixed work norms. The 
chairman of the Nadudvar collec- 
tive farm, recognizing that its mem- 


9C. B. Baker and E. R. Swanson, 
“Agricultural Economics in the 
USSR,” Illinois Business Review, 
June 1964, pp. 6-8; U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Soviet Agriculture To- 
day (Foreign Agricultural Economic 
Report No. 13-1), Washington, D.C., 
1965, p. 11. 
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bers had no interest in putting forth 
maximum effort for fixed pay, se- 
cretly introduced in the mid-1950’s 
a novel system of incentives. It 
provided for a kind of sharecrop- 
ping arrangement, with each mem- 
ber of the farm taking over the cul- 
tivation of about five acres. In addi- 
tion to his fixed work-unit wage, the 
Nadudvar peasant received 20 per- 
cent of the crop grown on his as- 
signed land. 


Since then the Nadudvar plan has 
developed from simple sharecrop- 
ping to the payment. of cash incen- 
tives amounting to 10 percent of the 
value of the crop. The results in 
terms of productivity have been im- 
pressive. In 1950, the average yield 
of wheat at Nadudvar was 9.8 quin- 
tals (2,156 lbs.) per hectare (2.5 
acres). By 1961 it was 21.8 quin- 
tals, and by 1963, 33 quintals, well 
above the national average. 1° These 
unquestionable successes have led to 
the adoption of the Nadudvar plan 
by a number of other collective 
farms but not by all: the reluctance 
of orthodox apparatchiki to give 
official sanction to any scheme that 
smells of “capitalism” still carries 
the day. 


n the Soviet Union also, there 
has been increasing official re- 
cognition that greater individ- 

ual incentives are a primary requi- 
site for remedying the ailments of 
Soviet agriculture. Former Premier 
Khrushchev, for example, declared 
in a speech in March 1964 that 
“people who achieve high production 
results should not simply be listed 
on a roll of honor; they must be 
rewarded materially in every way.” 
He also had some barbed remarks 
for the system of patronage which 
permitted incompetent kolkhoz di- 
rectors to move from one mana- 


10The New York Times, Oct. 25, 
1964. 
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gerial position to another in spite 
of their repeated failures: 


I am afraid that when some of you 
go back home you will start think- 
ing: Now this Ivan Ivanovich has 
been in key jobs for the last 20 
years. Sure, he brought 20 collec- 
tive farms to ruin, but let’s send 
him to the 21st; maybe something 
will come of him." 


Nor has this recognition of the 
value of material incentives been 
merely verbal. Although very cau- 
tiously, the Soviet regime has in 
recent years initiated institutional 
reforms whereby centrally planned 
directives can be transmitted to the 
productive units via economic levers 
rather than by administrative fiat. 
Since 1958 steps have been taken 
toward a system of free sales in 
which the role of administrative 
sanctions is replaced by the sanc- 
tions of financial profits and losses. 
As one observer has remarked, 


In contrast to the ideas of slightly 
more than a decade ago, when it 
was deemed that, under socialism, 
price could in no way influence out- 
put, now price occupies a position 
of top priority in the arsenal of 
policy instruments.” 


Additional evidence of this trend 
was provided by a recent article in 
Pravda. Its author, L. Kassirov, a 
graduate economist, urged further 
steps to “put into action economic 
incentives that will ensure the fur- 
ther growth of production.” “The 
existing price system,” he pointed 
out, “has certain defects that re- 
duce its effectiveness as an eco- 
nomic stimulus for production.” 13 

Soviet recognition of the need for 


11 Jbid., March 8, 1964. 

12 Frank A. Durgin, Jr., “Monetiza- 
tion and Policy in Soviet Agriculture 
Since 1952,” Soviet Studies, April 
1964, p. 375. 


greater incentives in agriculture 
has also been attested to by gradual 
changes in the system of remuner- 
ating kolkhoz members. In 1952, 
a substantial percentage of Soviet 
collective farms distributed no cash 
whatsoever on trudodni earnings, 
and only 25 percent of the aggre- 
gate value of trudodni for the 
whole country was paid in cash. By 
1961, however, all kolkhozes were 
paying at least a part of trudodni 
earnings in cash, and such cash pay- 
ments accounted for 71 percent of 
the total.'* During the last few 
years many farms have shifted to 
a 100-percent cash basis. Already 
by 1963, these represented more 
than one-fifth of the total number 
of kolkhozes. 

But while recent Communist ag- 
ricultural policies have been moy- 
ing in the direction of increased 
incentives, future developments re- 
main difficult to predict because in 
a Communist system economic and 
political objectives are inextricably 
intertwined. Should economic con- 
siderations gain the upper hand on 
any lasting basis, one could expect 
the Communist governments to per- 
mit farm workers to retain far 
more of the product of their labor. 
Thus far, this does not seem to be 
in the offing. 


18 Pravda, Jan. 22, 51965, p. 722 
Quoted from Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, Feb. 10, 1965, p. 10. In 
an editorial addressed specifically to 
the agricultural problem, Pravda 
(Jan. 5, 1965) admonished farm man- 
agers ‘not to boss, not to rule by fiat, 
but in every way to develop and sup- 
port initiative. . . . It is very impor- 
tant that the plan set forth specific 
measures for raising people’s material 
interest in increasing social produc- 
tion. Each toiler of the countryside 
should be confident that the better he 
works and the more effort he exerts, 
the better he will be rewarded for his 
work.” Quoted from Current Digest of 
Soviet Press, Jan. 27, 1965, p. 14. 

14 Durgin, op. cit. Extensive data on 
this subject are provided by L. Su- 
varova in “Literatura dene inoi oplate 
i norirovanii truda v_kolkhozakh,” 
Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), Jan. 
1960, pp. 139-45. 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are 
welcome to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. Letters 
should be addressed to the Editors, 
Problems of Communism, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. (Please note: Subscription 
orders or inquiries should be ad- 
dressed according to instructions 
on the front inside cover.) 


Who Was Right? 


TO THE EpITors: In the September- 
October 1964 issue of Problems of 
Communism, there appeared a letter 
by Academician A. A. Arzumanian 
in which he explained his refusal 
to participate in the journal’s sym- 
posium on consumer welfare in the 
USSR. In his opinion, Problems of 
Communism is “an organ of the 
‘cold war’ specializing in negative 
anti-Communist propaganda,” and 
it “. . . avoids objectivity as well 
as academic standards.” One is 
prompted to ask: On what does 
Professor Arzumanian base his 
criticism? Perhaps his objections 
rest on “The Soviet Consumer—A 
Discussion,” which the journal pub- 
lished in its July-August 1964 issue. 
This piece consisted of five com- 
mentaries by economists, none of 
whom was wholly in agreement and 
most of whom pointed out favorable 
aspects of the Soviet economy. Thus 
one of them: “If anything, the 
well-being of the Soviet consumer, 
as reflected in his purchases of non- 
food items, has improved and con- 
tinues to improve significantly,” 


Correspondence 


(Problems of Communism, July- 
August, 1964, p. 61). 

As for objectivity, one wonders 
what is the criterion for evaluating 
the scientific character of the arti- 
cles published? I suspect that Pro- 
fessor Arzumanian would agree 
that this criterion is practice. 
(“Practice is the criterion of 
truth,” affirms one of the postu- 
lates of dialectical materialism.) 
If so, then an examination of how 
the Soviet press and how Problems 
of Communism handled the organi- 
zational changes in industry and 
agriculture is, I think, instructive. 

On November 23, 1962, the Ple- 
nary Session of the CPSU Central 
Committee adopted Khrushchev’s 
proposal that two parallel organiza- 
tions—one for industry and one 
for agriculture—be substituted for 
each regional party committee. In 
effect, this meant the substitution 
of party committees for the rural 
district committees then supervis- 
ing the direction of the kolkhoz- 
sovkhoz production and the indus- 
trial zonal party committees. The 
reform went so far that even the 
Soviet government councils, the 
trade union, and the Komosomol or- 
ganizations were analogically di- 
vided. 

The Soviet press reacted to these 
changes the way it always reacts to 
any change decided upon by the 
party and the government: with 
unanimous approval. “The organi- 
zational reformation taking place 
in the party will strengthen the 
unity of its ranks still more, will 
expand and consolidate its ties with 
the workers, peasants and intelli- 
gentsia and will enhance the au- 


thority of the party . . .,”’ declared 
Izvestia on December 19, 1962. The 
reform “will make it possible to 
implement even more successfully 
the party’s decisions calling for a 
new and mighty upsurge in the 
productive forces in the period of 
the full-scale construction of com- 
munism,” said Sovetskaia Rossiia 
(December 28, 1962)—-and so on 
and so forth. 

On November 16, 1964, the ple- 
num of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee denounced the reform as a mis- 
take and resolved to restore the 
former party structure. This de- 
cision was based on a report by 
N. V. Podgorny, First Secretary of 
the Ukraine Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee, and one of those 
who had just two years earlier “ap- 
proved and supported the reorgani- 
zation of the national economy set 
forth by the (22nd) plenary ses- 
sion...” (Pravda, December 8, 
1962). Neither Pravda nor any 
other Soviet publication saw fit to 
point out Podgorny’s complete turn 
around, or to obtain a statement 
from him explaining his new stand. 
Instead, in the criticism of the 1962 
reform which followed in the wake 
of the 1964 plenum, Khrushchev 
was clearly made the scapegoat for 
all the difficulties. Thus an article 
in Kommunist, No. 16, 1964, stated: 


Our successes in Communist con- 
struction, in the developments of 
agriculture, in the raising of the 
living standard of the working 
people would have been more sig- 
nificant had it not been for the fact 
that during the past few years our 
economic and cultural construction 
had been subjected to the negative 
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influence of certain organizational 
measures, which were the result of 
subjectivism and thoughtlessness 
(Kommunist, No. 16, November, 
1964). 


The Kommunist editorial also 
affirmed that from the very be- 
ginning “some doubts existed con- 
cerning the rationality of the meas- 
ures outlined.” Did such doubts 
really exist? Yes, they did. These 
doubts, however, were not expressed 
in Pravda, Izvestia, Kommunist, or 
Voprosy ekonomiki, but in Problems 
of Communism. 

In the January-February 1963 
issue, Problems of Communism car- 
ried a detailed analysis of the 
Khrushchevian reform. Written by 
Professor Alec Nove of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, “Revamping the 
Economy” contained a number of 
observations worth recalling today: 


It is hard to imagine how these 
proposals will work out in prac- 
tice. ... A party identified closely 
with production, and split into two 
parts, might risk losing not only its 
ideological purpose in life but also 
its unity of aim. Local officials will 
speak to the people as industrial or 
agricultural Communists, not just 
as Communists. While there have 
always been special economic de- 
partments within the party hier- 
archy at various levels, the heads 
of such departments have been 
clearly subordinate to the territorial 
first secretary. Ina party split from 
top to bottom, however, local offi- 
cials might be tempted to pass on 
to the center the pressures arising 
from their own areas of responsi- 
bility—i.e., they might come to fight 
for industry or for agriculture, or 
even for one against the other. Is 
there not some risk that sectional 
interest would be substituted for 
territorial interest? 


Professor Nove’s article alone, it 
seems to me, is a striking example 
of the scholarly level and analytical 
accuracy of the materials published 
in Problems of Communism; and if 
Academician Arzumanian would 
take the trouble, he would find 
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many similar examples. Indeed, it 
would be instructive to scan the 
pages of this and other publica- 
tions over the past ten years to see 
how many times Soviet affairs’ 
specialists—usually denounced by 
Communists as “warmongers,” 
“cold-war specialists,” and so on— 
were proved absolutely right by 
subsequent developments in the 
USSR. Had the Soviet economists 
and political leaders pondered a 
little over the wisdom of revamp- 
ing the Soviet economy, and had 
their conclusions been publicized, 
the USSR would perhaps have been 
spared the costly consequences of 
the experiment. 

The 1962 party reform provides 
us with a telling illustration of the 
actual spirit of criticism in the 
Soviet press, of what the phrase 
“flourishing Soviet democracy” 
really means ten years after the 
demolition of Stalin’s “cult of per- 
sonality.”” As to the Soviet econo- 
mists whose unenviable task it still 
is to provide, each and every time, 
a “theoretical motivation” for the 
politics of their party and govern- 
ment, it is worthwhile to recall the 
words by which Marx characterized 
the early 19th-century bourgeois 
economic science in England and 
France: “In place of disinterested 
inquirers, there were hired prize- 
fighters; in place of genuine scien- 
tific research, the bad conscience 
and the evil intent of apologetics.” 


ISAAC ZAHAVY 
Israel 


On Sociology 


The following letter is published 
exactly as received: 


TO THE EDITORS: Do you mind to 
publish the following: 

The articles on Sociology in East- 
ern Europe in your Jan.-Feb. 1965 
issue are noteworthy, although 
quite “cheap” in one aspect. They 
give a definite impression that the 
field of Sociology has become un- 
covered by these authors, as if noth- 


ing had been published about this 
very field previously. This is be- 
coming more and more popular 
practice in American scholarship, 
in order to justify the appearance 
of the material, now pouring in 
floods from presses, and also help 
the acceptance of the material by 
the editors unaware of the fields 
covered by specialists. 

To be specific, may I point to such 
studies as: V. V. Mshvenierzdze 
and G. V. Osipov, “Sociology in the 
USSR,” Social Sciences Informa- 
tion, I, 2 (October 1962), pp. 49- 
73; Leopold Labedz, “Sociology as a 
Vocation,” Survey, 47 (July 1963), 
pp. 57-78; G. Osipov and M. Yov- 
huck, “Some Principles of Theory, 
Problems and Methods of Research 
in Sociology in the USSR,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XXVII, 4 
(August 1963), pp. 620-23; etc. 
Your authors could hide behind the 


claim that their authorities are - 


based on the native specialists. If 
that is the case, then there are 
unaware that these are the “native 
specialists.” 

Furthermore, I am _ wondering 

about the scholarly abilities of these 
authors, since they do not appear to 
be aware that the undersigned has 
published such studies of this very 
field as: 
Roucek, Joseph S., “Russian Soci- 
ology and ‘Sociology’ Under Com- 
munism,” pp. 892-921; “Ukrainian 
Sociology,” pp. 933-931; “Soviet 
Russia’s Satellite Europe,” pp. 932- 
978, in Roucek, Joseph S., Ed., Con- 
temporary Sociology, Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 

I trust that you will acknowledge 
the receipt of the letter and indicate 
also that you will publish this letter. 
If I shall not hear from you by 
March 1, 1965, I shall turn this 
correspondence to my Congressman 
and our Senators, with the request 
to look into ways, and the editorial 
policies of Problems of Communism, 
especially in regard how the edi- 
torial policies of: this periodical are 
wasting taxpayers’ money. 


DR. JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Bridgeport University, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Maoism at Home 


and Abroad 


By Tang Tsou and Morton H. Halperin 


espite its political implications, the ex- 
plosion on October 16, 1964, of Communist 
China’s first atomic device, and of a second de- 
vice (or possibly a bomb) on May 14, 1965, has 
not greatly altered China’s military position 
vis-a-vis the West. By all standards except size 
and population, Communist China is still not 
a first-rate power; yet the fact is that she has 
proceeded to challenge—simultaneously and 


Mr. Tsou 1s Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Chicago and the 
author of America’s Failure in China (Chicago, 
Umiversity of Chicago Press, 1963). Mr. Hal- 
perin 1s Assistant Professor of Government at 
Harvard University and the author of Limited 
War in the Nuclear Age (New York, John 
Wiley, Inc., 1963) and China and the Bomb 
(New York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1965). 
This article is a condensation of a paper 
which appeared in the March issue of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review. 


from a position of relative military and eco- 
nomic weakness—not just one but both of the 
world’s superpowers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. It is an equally undeniable fact 
that Peking’s success to date in this dual strug- 
gle, though limited and perhaps only temporary, 
nevertheless considerably exceeds what might 
have been anticipated on the sole basis of Com- 
munist China’s military and economic strength. 

The contention of this paper is that an ex- 
planation of these two striking facts must be 
sought in the nature of the revolutionary strat- 
egy developed and applied by Mao in the Chi- 
nese internal political-military struggle, and 
in his belief that this same strategy can be ap- 
plied not only to other individual countries, 
particularly those in the underdeveloped areas, 
but also to the world struggle between the Com- 
munist and anti-Communist camps. Mao dared 
to challenge the superior military and economic 
strength of the United States because his revolu- 
tionary experience proved to his own satisfaction 
that his integrated and comprehensive strat- 
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egy would enable him both to score present, if 
partial, political gains from a position of mili- 
tary inferiority and also to achieve highly am- 
bitious ultimate objectives with initially meager 
means in a protracted struggle. This conviction 
also explains in part his willingness to challenge 
the Soviet policy of “peaceful coexistence” even 
at the cost of losing Soviet economic aid and 
risking an open split in the international Com- 
munist movement. 


Thus, the key to Communist China’s foreign 
policy lies in Mao’s revolutionary strategy and 
the projection of that strategy to the interna- 
tional arena. The present paper begins with a 
brief examination of the various factors facili- 
tating the effort of the Chinese Communists to 
project their revolutionary strategy abroad and 
an enumeration of some items of evidence bring- 
ing out the close relationship between this strat- 
egy and Chinese international behavior. It 
then seeks to define the nature of Mao’s revolu- 
tionary strategy and to show how the various 
elements of that strategy form a unified and in- 
telligible structure. 


Revolutionary Strategy and 
International Behavior 


All violent political revolutions have been 
originated by groups of men initially weak in 
numbers and strength. But no other group of 
successful revolutionaries in the modern world 
was confronted with greater odds, waged a more 
protracted armed struggle, and survived greater 
defeats than did Mao Tse-tung and his com- 
rades. In his tortuous road to ultimate victory, 
Mao followed a pattern of action and formu- 
lated a set of principles which, on many occa- 
sions, helped him to achieve political gains from 
a position of military weakness, and which over 
a period of time enabled him to bridge the enor- 
mous gap between his highly ambitious goals 
and his early military-political impotence. 

This pattern of action and set of principles 
followed, in time and logical sequence, Lenin’s 
substitution of the conquest of political power 
in place of socialism as the end-in-view of the 
Communist movement, and his use of military 
analogy for the purpose of analyzing the revolu- 
tionary situation and developing a theory of 
political strategy. The effect of the latter was 
to obliterate the analytic difference between 
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political and military forms of the class struggle 
and to call attention to the relevance of military 
analysis as a method of formulating programs to 
deal with political conflict.!. Unlike Lenin, how- 
ever, Mao was engaged in an intermittent civil 
war over a period of more than twenty years 
before the final conquest of power. Conse- 
quently, Mao went beyond Lenin in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of military power. He laid 
down precepts for coordinating its use with po- 
litical policies, developed a doctrine of pro- 
tracted war and a military strategy of surround- 
ing the cities from the countryside, and 
exemplified, in his strategic and tactical think- 
ing, a combination of prudence and revolution- 
ary enthusiasm. While Mao’s doctrines and 
precepts are by no means profound, they were 
perfectly adapted to the objective conditions 
confronting him and proved instrumental in 
enabling the Chinese Communists to win the 
most bitter and protracted internal war in the 
20th century. 

The Communists’ theory of revolution, how- 
ever, is a theory not merely of domestic but of 
world revolution. To them the analytic cate- 
gories relevant to internal and international 
politics are identical.?, From the Chinese Com- 
munists’ viewpoint, their revolution to over- 
throw the Kuomintang government was, among 
other things, a fight against “the lackeys of 
Western imperialism,” particularly American 
imperialism in the last few years of the strug- 
gle; and they have viewed their attacks on the 
West, particularly the United States, since their 
capture of power as merely a continuation of 
their previous struggle. The recent precarious 
balance of power in the Far East and Southeast 
Asia within a worldwide context of American 
military superiority must have seemed to them 
analogous to the situation that had prevailed 
in China during the larger part of the civil war, 
when overall Nationalist superiority existed in 
juxtaposition to local Communist strength in 
particular areas. 

The predilection of the Chinese Communists 
to project the now sacrosanct principles of their 
own revolution into the international arena is 


* Andrew C. Janos, “The Communist Theory of the 


State and Revolution,” in Communism and Revolution, 
edited by Cyril E. Black and Thomas P. Thornton, 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1964, pp. 
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further reinforced by Communist China’s rela- 
tively short but highly traumatic experience as 
a member of the family of nations. This experi- 
ence militates against wholehearted acceptance 
of the system of national states and the rules 
governing nations in that system. The moral 
unanimity existing among Chinese Communist 
leaders who claim to know the absolute and uni- 
versal truth reinforces traditional Chinese eth- 
nocentrism and strengthens the tendency of 
those leaders to view the foreign scene in the 
Chinese image and to judge alien things by 
Chinese standards. Thus, it is not surprising 
that many of Mao’s principles and precepts of 
political-military action have underlain Peking’s 
policies, strategies, and tactics in the interna- 
tional arena generally and in specific encounters 
with other nations. 


s early as August 1946, Mao set forth 
four theses on the international situation which, 
with some modifications, have continued to 
guide his foreign policy: First, an all-out war 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
in the immediate future was improbable. Sec- 
ond, the struggle between the socialist and im- 
perialist camps in the period immediately ahead 
would take place in “the vast zone” outside the 
United States and the Soviet Union and em- 
bracing “many capitalist, colonial and semi- 
colonial countries in Europe, Asia and Africa.” 
(This thesis was the origin of the controversial 
concept of an “intermediate zone.”) Third, the 
atomic bomb is a “paper tiger” because “the 
outcome of a war is decided by the people, not 
by one or two new types of weapons.” Fourth, 
all reactionaries, including “the United States 
reactionaries,’ also are paper tigers: “In ap- 
pearance, the reactionaries are terrifying, but 
in reality they are not so powerful from the 
long-term point of view.” * These four theses, 
enunciated in what amounted to Mao’s first in- 
dependent assessment of the global situation 
confronting the international Communist move- 


3 Mao Tse-tung, “Talk with the American Corre- 
spondent Anna Louise Strong,” Selected Works, Vol. IV 
Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1963, pp. 97-101. Here- 
after cited as Mao, Selected Works, Vol. IV (Peking), 
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ment,* reflected to a striking degree his unified 
strategy in the Chinese revolution, particularly 
in the period between 1937 and 1945. At the 
same time, this assessment constituted Mao’s 
justification, from the viewpoint of the interna- 
tional Communist movement as whole, of his 
acceptance (in July 1946) of all-out war with 
Chiang and placed the revolutionary war in 
China within the context of the world struggle 
between the socialist and imperialist camps. 
Soon after the establishment of their regime, 
the Chinese Communists began to apply Mao’s 
political-military strategy outside of China. In 
November 1949, Liu Shao-ch’1, already the sec- 
ond-ranking leader of the Chinese Communist 
Party, declared that the peoples of colonial and 
semicolonial countries should follow the “path 
taken by the Chinese people in defeating impe- 
rialism and its lackeys,” and he specifically iden- 
tified this path as consisting of Mao’s three 
magic weapons: the united front, armed strug- 
gle, and the building of a strong party organiza- 
tion.’ Subsequently, in Korea, the Chinese Com- 
munist forces successfully turned back Mac- 
Arthur’s drive to the Yalu by the use of Mao’s 
strategy of retreating deep into his own base 
area, waiting for the enemy to commit mistakes, 
and then fighting a battle of quick decision as a 
prelude to a general counter-offensive.® In 
Indo-China, the Viet-Minh applied to its own 
revolutionary war those Chinese methods and 
precepts which were suitable to Vietnamese con- 
ditions, perfected some new tactics of its own, 
and ultimately defeated the modern, fully- 
trained, and excellently-equipped French Expe- 
ditionary Corps.’ In the Quemoy crisis of 1958, 
a timely retreat, an early offer to negotiate, and 
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a unilateral cease-fire declaration by Peking 
kept military risks and political costs to a mini- 
mum and achieved some political gains.* In the 
military clash over the border with India in 
1962, China inflicted a stinging defeat on the 
Indian forces and then declared a unilateral 
cease-fire, once again illustrating Mao’s strategy 
of limited victory and restraint. In Laos, the 
strategy and tactics of the Pathet Lao, both in 
the coalition government and on the battlefield, 
seem to have been influenced by Mao’s princi- 
ples and precepts. Finally, several documents 
issued by the CCP in its dispute with the CPSU 
confirm that Mao is pursuing against the West 
a global, long-term strategy of encircling the de- 
veloped areas from the underdeveloped areas, 
which amounts to an international projection of 
his strategy of surrounding the cities from the 
countryside in the Chinese civil war.® 


he Chinese Communist leaders are highly 
conscious of their global revolutionary mission. 
The late Marshal Lo Jung-huan, for instance, 
told cadres at the Chinese Communist political 


Academy in October 1960: 


At present, revisionism is spreading. The world 
revolution relies on the thought of Mao Tse- 
tung... |which| belongs not only to China 
but also has its international implications.’ 


Again, at a conference of top Chinese military 


leaders, Marshal Yeh Chien-yin declared: 


No other nation in the world has more experi- 
ence in fighting a war than we . . . The nations 
which have not yet been liberated also want to 
overthrow imperialism and feudalism ... and 
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to wage armed struggle. They very much need 
our experience. Therefore, we should sum up our 
experience in order to hand it down to posterity 
and present it to our friends.™ 


As this experience is most relevant to the 
“national liberation movements” in underdevel- 
oped areas, Peking accords high priority in its 
foreign policy to support of these movements. 
A Chinese Communist military journal implic- 
itly contrasted Peking’s attitude on this issue 
with that of Moscow in the following terms: 


Toward national liberation movements in colon- 
ial and semicolonial countries, there are two dif- 
ferent attitudes. One makes the improvement 
of relations with the West a primary concern 
and does not support, or gives meager support 
to, the national liberation movements. The 
other makes support for national liberation 
movements a primary concern; it permits some 
proper dealings with the Western countries but 
considers this a secondary question. Our coun- 
try adopts the latter attitude, firmly supporting 
the national liberation movements and opposing 
colomalism and imperialism. We may have 
dealings with Western countries, but do not bar- 
gain away our support for national liberation 
movements.'? 


Thus, Communist China actively seeks to cul- 
tivate close relationships with countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, but not with the 
“imperialist” powers, particularly the United 
States. Even the Taiwan question is viewed by 
Peking in the broader context of the worldwide 
struggle against Western imperialism. If Com- 
munist China should yield to the United States 
and let imperialist forces retain their hold on 
part of her territory, a Chinese statement warns, 
“her international prestige will drop ten thou- 
sand feet” **; on the other hand, by refusing to 
compromise on this issue and keeping Sino- 
American relations in a stalemate, “we can keep 
aloft the anti-imperialist banner, freely support 
the national liberation struggle in the colonial 
and semicolonial countries, preserve our ability 
to attract political support, and stimulate our 
morale.” 14 


11 [bid., No. 12 (March 10, 1961), p. 4. 
12 Tbid., No. 17 (April 25, 1961), p. 22. 
48 [hidi, poe. 
14 Tbid., p. 24. 


Marshal Chen Yi, Chinese Communist For- 
eign Minister, neatly summed up Peking’s ap- 
proach to world affairs when he affirmed in 
September 1964 that Mao’s strategic and tacti- 
cal thinking, together with the policies and gen- 
eral line of the party center, have been the prin- 
cipal guides to Gomntatnist China’s analysis of 
international problems over the past fifteen 
years.*> Hence, it is not surprising that the revo- 
lutionary strategy employed by Mao in the in- 
ternal struggle for the control of China is a 
recurrent element in Peking’s international 
behavior. 


Maoist Strategy of Revolution 


Mao’s success as leader of the Communist 
revolution in China stemmed largely from two 
basic qualities: the ability to face reality 
squarely and the determination to change that 
reality. On the one hand, he fully realized the 
gap between his goal and the means at his dis- 
posal and harbored no illusions about the rela- 
tive military strength of the Communists and 
the Kuomintang, but at the same time correctly 
discerned the contrast between the Kuomin- 
tang’s military power and its political weakness. 
On the other, his determination led him gradu- 
ally to evolve a set of political-military doc- 
trines, principles and precepts which would en- 
able the Communists first to survive the attacks 
of vastly superior Nationalist forces, then to 
expand their power, and finally to swing the 
balance of social forces in their favor and attain 
ultimate victory. 

While stressing the indispensability of mili- 
tary power to achieve political purposes and im- 
plement political policies, Mao emphasized the 
primacy of such purposes and policies in order 
to provide military power with the necessary 
foundation and direction and to exploit the po- 
litical weakness of the Kuomintang, thus com- 
pensating for the Communists’ military infe- 
riority. As his grand strategy, he evolved the 
concept of surrounding the cities from the coun- 
tryside and the doctrine of protracted war. Con- 
cerning the form of military operations, he de- 
veloped a doctrine of guerrilla warfare and its 
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gradual transformation into mobile warfare. In 
military tactics, he stressed retreat and disper- 
sal of forces when necessary to avoid defeat, but 
concentration of forces when opportunities arose 
to win battles of quick decision. As his objective 
on the battlefield, he subordinated the holding 
or conquest of territory to the annihilation of 
the enemy’s effective strength and the preserva- 
tion of his own forces. In evaluating the factors 
making for military success, he advanced the 
notion of the decisive importance of men rather 
than of weapons. Regarding appraisal of the 
enemy’s strength, he emphasized the principle 
that the Communists should not underestimate 
their enemies with respect to each particular 
struggle, but on the other hand should not over- 
estimate them from the viewpoint of the overall 
strategic situation. He stressed the need to com- 
bine prudence with revolutionary spirit. To 
stave off irreversible defeat, he turned the united 
front doctrine into a rationale for seeking tem- 
porary peace with the Kuomintang. To expand 
Communist influence while avoiding an all-out 
conflict, he practiced limited war. To transform 
partial military success into legitimate political 
gains, he sought a political settlement through 
negotiations in a favorable climate of opinion 
created by astute propaganda and a moderate 
political program. To clinch final victory when 
the balance of forces could be altered in his favor 
by large-scale fighting, he accepted all-out war. 
These doctrines, principles, precepts, and prac- 
tices were consistent with one another and 
formed a coherent whole. 


The Primacy of Politics 


The conquest of political power by armed 
force required a military strength superior to 
that of the Kuomintang. But the Kuomintang’s 
greatest strength lay precisely in its military 
power, while its weaknesses were political, eco- 
nomic and social. To develop military power in 
the service of the Communist revolution, it was 
necessary for the Communists to adopt certain 
policies designed to exploit the political chaos, 
economic stagnation, social ferment, and na- 
tionalistic sentiments fostered by foreign en- 
croachments. These policies, directed at the 
most vulnerable chinks in the Kuomintang’s 
armor, would provide the Communists with a 
political foundation on which to build up their 
own military power and, in the meantime, would 
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compensate for their military weakness through 
expanded political influence. Thus, necessity 
and political expediency reinforced the impera- 
tives of a revolutionary ideology in impelling 
Mao to stress the paramount importance of the 
political purpose and policies which military 
power was employed to achieve. 

According to Mao, political purpose gave di- 
rection to the armed struggle, differentiated real 
friends from the real enemy, legitimized the po- 
litical leadership of the armed forces, and laid 
the political foundation on which military power 
must be built. “Without a political goal,” he 
warned, “guerrilla warfare must fail, as it must 
[also fail] if its political objectives do not coin- 
cide with the aspirations of the people and their 
sympathy, cooperation and assistance cannot be 
gained.” *° He further stressed that “any tend- 
ency to belittle politics, to isolate war 
from politics, and to become advocates of ‘war 
is everything, is erroneous and must be cor- 
rected.” *" To assure the primacy of politics, a 
strong Communist party must take command of 
the army.'® 

Mao’s political strategy prescribed, first of all, 
Communist espousal of the agrarian revolution 
in order to win the support of the peasants.’? A 
workers’ and peasants’ political power must be 
established in the base areas, he held, to carry 
out social and economic reforms, to mobilize 
the masses, and to give support to the army. 
During the Sino-Japanese War, nationalism 
provided another powerful tool for mobilizing 
the masses.*” The army, Mao taught, not only 
must fight to destroy the enemy’s military 
strength, but also must “shoulder such impor- 
tant tasks as agitating the masses, organizing 
them, arming them, helping them to set up 
revolutionary political power, and even estab- 
lishing organizations of the Communist 
Party.” ** In this manner, Mao laid the political 
foundations for building the military power 
which would in turn become the chief instru- 
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ment for carrying through the Communist po- 
litical revolution. 

While there were many twists and turns in 
the implementation of Mao’s political strategy, 
the essence of that strategy was to “develop the 
progressive forces, win over the middle-of-the- 
road forces, and isolate the die-hards.’? Once 
the intermediate classes were won over and the 
archenemy isolated, the revolutionary forces, it 
was calculated, would enjoy such overwhelming 
popular support that their military power could 
be progressively developed and the balance of 
military power eventually tipped in favor of the 
revolution. Mao’s mobilization of the peasants 
and his efforts to win over the intermediate 
classes did, in fact, draw new groups into the 
political arena, extended the base of political 
participation, and ultimately created a coalition 
of social forces larger and stronger than those 
supporting the Kuomintang. And, as the bal- 
ance of armed strength tipped in their favor, the 
Communists’ mounting military success enabled 
them to win over those whose chief concern was 
to be on the winning side. 


From the Countryside 
to the Cities 


While political goals and policies could pro- 
vide the foundations for developing Communist 
military power and direct it towards certain 
general objectives, they furnished no guidance 
as to how this power could be used most effec- 
tively in terms of military strategy and tactics. 
On the basis of the lessons taught by both the 
early successes of Communist forces and the de- 
feats they suffered in the Kuomintang’s fifth 
campaign of encirclement and annihilation, Mao 
formulated and gradually systematized a strat- 
egy of surrounding the cities from the country- 
side and a doctrine of protracted war. 

Mao had first adopted or advocated some of 
his ideas in opposition to the early leadership 
of the Chinese Communist Party, which insisted 
on adhering to policies based in part on Soviet 
experience and backed by the Communist In- 
ternational. Mao argued that the mechanical 
application of Soviet military doctrines in China 
would lead to Communist defeat, and he urged 
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the adoption of a strategy based on the peculiar 
conditions and characteristics of the Chinese 
revolution and the Chinese Red Army.*" 

In Mao’s view, a basic characteristic of the 
Chinese revolutionary war differentiated it from 
revolutions in capitalist countries, including the 
October Revolution in Russia. In the latter, the 
first step had been to seize the cities, where pro- 
letarian strength was greatest, and then advance 
into the countryside. In China, however, the 
correct strategy was “to employ our main forces 
to create rural bases, surround the cities from 
the countryside, and use the bases to expedite 
the nationwide revolutionary upsurge.” ** Mao 
set forth the rationale for this strategy: 


Since powerful imperialism and its allies, the 
reactionary forces in China, have occupied 
China’s key cities for a long time, .. . they 
[the revolutionary forces] must build the back- 
ward villages into advanced, consolidated base 
areas, into great military, political, economic 
and cultural revolutionary bastions, so that they 
can fight the fierce enemy who utilizes the cities 
to attack the rural districts, and, through a pro- 
tracted struggle, gradually win an overall vic- 
tory for the revolution. 


If the Kuomintang’s hold on the urban centers 
was strong, its control over the vast rural areas 
was weak. By devoting themselves “mainly to 
rural work,” ** the Communists exploited this 
fatal weakness and gradually built up a peasant 
army strong enough to defeat the Kuomintang. 

Mao realized that the strategy of surrounding 
the cities from the countryside would take a 
long time, and he therefore developed his doc- 
trine of protracted struggle. As Mao envisaged 
it in 1936, the struggle would take the form of 
a prolonged alternation between Nationalist 
campaigns of “encirclement and annihilation” 
directed against the Communists and Commun- 
ist countercampaigns.”” This pattern, he pre- 
dicted, would come to an end when the Red 
Army finally became stronger than the enemy 
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and could launch its own campaign of encircle- 
ment and annihilation, against which the 
Kuomintang would be powerless because it 
lacked the political requisites for a successful 
countercampaign. This forecast was eventually 
borne out in late 1948 and 1949. 

Mao’s doctrine of protracted war rested upon 
simple principles governing tactics and battle- 
field objectives. The tactics prescribed for the 
period of Communist military inferiority were 
summed up in the now famous formula: “The 
enemy advances, we retreat; the enemy halts, 
we harass; the enemy tires, we attack; the en- 
emy retreats, we pursue.” Implicit in these tac- 
tics was the principle that the Communists’ pri- 
ority objective in battle was the preservation of 
their forces rather than the defense of Commun- 
ist-held territory. Similarly, as Communist 
military strength increased and the guerrilla 
bands developed into regular units, greater 
stress was to be placed on the annihilation of 
enemy forces rather than the mere expansion of 
Communist territorial control. Mao’s general 
plan of operations was to execute a strategic 
retreat deep into the Communist base areas in 
order to facilitate the concentration of his forces 
and create favorable conditions for defeating the 
enemy in a battle of quick decision, to be fol- 
lowed by a strategic counteroffensive.”® 

The doctrine that men rather than weapons 
are the decisive factor in war was fully consis- 
tent with the nature of guerrilla warfare, in 
which popular support is an essential ingredient 
of success. This doctrine, in turn, required a 
complementary set of psychological attitudes: 
on the one hand, cautious realism in estimating 
the enemy’s present strength; on the other, con- 
fidence in his ultimate vincibility. Mao, in 1948, 
synthesized this balance of psychological ele- 
ments as follows: 


If, with regard to the whole, we overestimate the 
strength of our enemy and hence do not dare to 
overthrow him and do not dare to win victory, 
we shall be committing a right-opportunst 
error. If, with regard to each part, each specific 
problem, we are not prudent, do not carefully 
study and perfect the art of struggle, do not con- 
centrate all our strength for battle . . . we shall 
be committing a “left”-opportunist error.®® 


8 Tbhid., pp. 203-48. 
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In 1957, he restated this thought in the princi- 
ple that “strategically we should take all enemies 
lightly, but tactically take them seriously.” *° 


Armed Struggle and 
Political Struggle 


The overriding questions of political-military 
policy in a protracted struggle were when to 
seek peace, when to fight a war, and what form 
the war should take. In the course of the Com- 
munist revolutionary struggle against the Kuo- 
mintang, Mao found himself confronted by three 
different political-military _ situations and 
adopted three different policies to cope with 
them. In a sense, these policies paralleled the 
usual alternatives open to states acting on the 
international plane under analogous circum- 
stances: to seek peace, to fight a limited war, 
or to accept all-out war. But on a deeper level 
of analysis, Mao’s conception of these alterna- 
tives was demonstrably different. For him, seek- 
ing peace meant merely the cessation of all-out 
war and did not preclude limited armed clashes. 
Conversely, limited war was waged under the 
concept of “peaceful struggle”: the threat or use 
of force on a limited scale was a fairly constant 
feature of Mao’s practice of “peaceful struggle” 
rather than a last resort employed only when 
non-violent measures failed.”* 

Thus, in Mao’s view, peace was as much a 
form of struggle as war, and emphasis could be 
shifted from one to the other in varying degrees 
depending upon the precise requirements of the 
existing situation. The essence of Mao’s 
thought on this question has been succinctly 
summed up by Li Wei-han in the following 
words: 


In order to defeat the enemy we must ... be 
adept at choosing the most advantageous forms 
of struggle. The working-class party must arm 
itself to the teeth . . . with all the means and 
methods of struggle so as to be able to make 
timely changes in the form of struggle to suit 
changes in the situation. The forms of struggle 
can be divided into main and secondary, and 
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which should be the main and which should be 
secondary differs under different historical con- 
ditions in different countries. The working class 
and the Communist Party must be good at mas- 
tering the main form of struggle under the his- 
torical conditions of the time and properly coor- 
dinating it with other forms of struggle; only by 
so doing can they deal the enemy effective blows 
and firmly maintain the leadership of the revo- 
lution.** 


From 1927 up to the establishment of the sec- 
ond united front in 1937, the main form of strug- 
gle employed by the Chinese Communists was 
armed struggle, primarily as an instinctive re- 
sponse to the Kuomintang’s policy of suppress- 
ing the Communists by force. From 1937 to 
July 1946, “peaceful political struggle” sup- 
planted armed struggle as the main form, Mao’s 
policy and initiative playing a large role in the 
transition, as we shall see. From July 1946 the 
main emphasis reverted to armed struggle, prin- 
cipally in response to the Kuomintang’s postwar 
attempt to expel the Communists from stategic 
areas and its use of relentless military pressure 
to force the Communists to accept a political- 
military fait accompli. This Kuomintang policy 
was itself a response to Mao’s prior resort to 
limited military actions (under the aegis of 
“peaceful struggle”) for the purpose of expand- 
ing the territory under Communist control. Mao 
in 1946 shifted to all-out war when he saw that 
“peaceful struggle” was no longer advantageous 
to the Communists and that there was now a 
good chance of defeating the Kuomintang in a 
prolonged armed conflict despite continued Na- 
tionalist superiority in number of troops and 
arms. Limited war was therefore escalated into 
all-out war. The transitions in both 1937 and 
1946 marked the culminations of fluctuating 
events and Communist moves over fairly long 
periods during which Mao had been preparing 
for the next main form of struggle. 

Mao was adept not only in alternating 
the main form of struggle in the light of chang- 
ing conditions, but also in blending and coordi- 
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nating the methods of peaceful (.e., political) 
and armed struggle in an integrated course of 
action. This coordination of the two forms of 
struggle to achieve a political objective was one 
corollary of Mao’s general principle that mili- 
tary power is indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of a political purpose and that, conversely, 
political purpose must govern the use of military 
power. Its effect was to make force a constant 
instrument to be used in conjunction with other 
methods. 

Thus, in the period from 1927 to 1937, when 
the main emphasis was on armed struggle, polit- 
ical struggle—in the specific form of appeals 
and agitation for cessation of the civil war— 
was intensified and broadened as the military 
fortunes of the Communists ebbed and the pos- 
sibility of total defeat drew closer.** This Com- 
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munist political effort was facilitated by the 
political conditions created in China by Japan’s 
aggressive actions: 1.e., by the rising tide of 
Chinese nationalism demanding internal unity 
in the face of foreign aggression and opposing 
Chiang Kai-shek’s policy of subordinating re- 
sistance against Japan to suppression of the 
Communists, and by consequent policy divisions 
within the Kuomintang. Mao’s political ma- 
neuvers were instrumental in bringing about the 
Sian Incident of December 1936, which forced 
Chiang to agree to an informal truce in the civil 
war against the Communists. 


fter the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war in July 1937, the informal truce between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists developed 
into a formal united front, officially established 
in September 1937. The united front agreement, 
on its surface, committed the Communists to 
full political and military support of the Kuo- 


Mao on Limited War 


| We]must pay attention to the following 
principles of self-defense. We shall never 
attack unless attacked; if attacked, we shall 
certainly counterattack. That is to say, we 
must never attack others without provoca- 
tion; but once we are attacked, we must 
never fail to return the blow. Herein lies 
the defensive nature of the struggle. As 
to the military attacks of the die-hards, we 
must resolutely, thoroughly, utterly and 
completely smash them. Secondly, the 
principle of victory. We do not fight unless 
we are sure of victory; we must on no ac- 
count fight without preparation and without 
certainty of the outcome. We should know 
how to utilize the contradictions among the 
die-hards and must not deal blows to many 
sections of them at the same time; we must 
pick out the most reactionary section to 
strike at first. Herein lies the limited nature 
of the struggle. Thirdly, the principle of 
truce. After we have repulsed the attack 
of the die-hards and before they launch a 
new one, we should stop at the proper mo- 


ment and bring that particular fight to a 
close. In the period that follows, we should 
make a truce with them. Then we should 
on our own initiative seek unity with the 
die-hards and, upon their consent, conclude 
a peace agreement with them. We must on 
no account fight on daily and hourly with- 
out stopping, nor become dizzy with success. 
Herein lies the temporary nature of every 
particular struggle. Only when the die-hards 
launch a new offensive should we retaliate 
with a new struggle. In other words, the 
three principles are “justifiability,” “expe- 
diency” and “restraint.” Persisting in such 
justifiable, expedient and restrained strug- 
gles, we can develop the progressive forces, 
win over the middle-of-the-road forces, iso- 
late the die-hard forces and make the die- 
hards chary of heedlessly attacking us... . 
or heedlessly starting a large-scale civil war. 
And we can in this way win a favorable turn 
in the situation. 


—NMoao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. Ill, p. 199. 


mintang in the war against Japan, but Mao 
never intended it to mean wholehearted Com- 
munist cooperation with, or unconditional obe- 
dience to, the Nationalist government. Rather, 
it was to be merely a temporary alliance based 
on the “independence and autonomy” of the 
Chinese Communist Party.** Thus, the Com- 
munists never relinquished their absolute and 
exclusive control over the Communist military 
units and base areas, and the Communist armies 
were instructed from the outset to conduct guer- 
rilla operations on their own initiative and in- 
dependently of the Nationalist military com- 
mand.*° Nor did Mao’s united front policy ex- 
clude continued Communist “struggle against 
the Kuomintang.” On the contrary, it called for 
the active pursuit of “ ‘peaceful’ and ‘bloodless’ 
struggle waged along ideological, political and 
organizational lines,’ ** and even—in certain 
situations—for resort to limited armed struggle. 
Thus, for the Communists, the united front 
meant merely that “peaceful political struggle” 
was for the time being the main form of struggle, 
and armed struggle the secondary or subor- 
dinate form. 

An essential feature of Mao’s doctrine of 
limited armed struggle was the requirement that 
Communist military activity be carefully regu- 
lated so as to achieve a strengthening of the 
Communist position vis-a-vis the Kuomintang 
without incurring undue risk of all-out war. 
Thus, the doctrine stressed that limited armed 
struggle must be primarily defensive in char- 
acter (though not excluding counterattack); 
that it must be undertaken only when the Com- 
munists were adequately prepared and certain 
of a favorable outcome; and that the Com- 
munists, after gaining the advantage in a par- 
ticular armed conflict, should quickly take the 
initiative in seeking to negotiate a temporary 
peace in order to limit the duration of hostilities 
and conserve Communist strength. The effect 
of this policy in practice was to punctuate armed 
clashes between the Communists and the Kuo- 
mintang with periodic “peace” negotiations in 
which “peaceful political struggle” temporarily 


34 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. II (new ed., 
London, 1958), pp. 67, 69, 218-22. For a discussion of 
this principle in its historical context, see Tang Tsou, 
America’s Failure in China, op. cit., pp. 137-41. 

35 Mao, Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 67. 

36 Mao, “Introductory Remarks to The Communist,” 


Selected Works, Vol. III, p. 59. 
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supplanted armed struggle as the immediate 
method of advancing Communist aims. The 
fourfold objective of such negotiations was to 
prevent the escalation of limited conflict into 
all-out war; to gain formal recognition of some 
of the gains achieved by force of arms; to in- 
fluence public opinion by a show of restraint 
and moderation; and finally to win time and 
political support for an all-out civil war, if it did 
come. Political bargaining thus became an in- 
separable complement to the military struggle. 
Mao’s policy of seeking a political settlement 
while using military power to strengthen the 
Communist bargaining position and preparing 
for all-out war was clearly in evidence during 
the period between the summers of 1945 and 


1946. 


he Chinese Communist decision to shift to 
armed conflict as the principal form of struggle 
can be traced to a Central Committee inner- 
party directive of July 20, 1946, drafted by 
Mao, which called on the Communists to smash 
Chiang’s offensive. Yet even the placing of pri- 
mary emphasis on armed struggle was not in- 
compatible with further negotiations provided 
they could be turned to Communist advantage. 
The negotiations which the Communists con- 
ducted with the Kuomintang in the latter half of 
1946 and again in the early months of 1949 ob- 
viously represented a secondary resort to meth- 
ods of “peaceful political struggle” simultaneous 
with and supplementing the use of armed force 
as the main form of struggle. Other examples 
of the secondary use of political methods of 
struggle were the Communist efforts to induce 
defections through secret contacts and under- 
standings with Kuomintang officers; attempts 
to secure the piecemeal surrender of local Na- 
tionalist commanders through separate peace 
agreements; and the consistent Communist 
policy of granting lenient treatment to prisoners 
of war as part of an effort to induce them to 
join the Communist forces. 

The central aim of the political struggle waged 
by the Communists in this period of the civil 
war was to build up a “very broad united front 
of the whole nation” against Chiang’s govern- 
ment by winning over “all those who can be won 
over.” The front was to embrace 90 percent of 
the people, isolating the small remaining group 
of “reactionaries,” and was to be led by the 


Communist Party.*’ The effectiveness of this 
political effort was such that, by the time the 
Communists were preparing to organize a new 
central government in 1949, Mao could declare, 
not without some justification: 


The Chinese revolution is a revolution of the 
broad masses of the whole nation. Everybody 
is our friend except the imperialists, the feudal- 
ists and the bureaucrat-capitalists, the Kuo- 
mintang reactionaries and their accombplices.*® 


There is little doubt that the Communists’ polit- 
ical struggle to forge a united front helped them 
to gain victory in the armed struggle, while con- 
versely their military success aided them in 
broadening and deepening the “revolutionary 
united front.” 

In waging political struggle as a supplement 
to armed struggle, Mao also was preparing for 
the transition once again from war to peace. 
The united front effort during the final phase 
of the armed struggle served to rally popular 
support for the Communists, to enlist non- 
Communist participation in the new regime, to 
retain the help of ex-Kuomintang personnel in 
running various agencies, to reassure business- 
men and industrialists, and to minimize eco- 
nomic and administrative dislocation. 


Peking’s Global Strategy: 
Prospects and Problems 


Since coming to power, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have vigorously sought to propagate their 
own successful strategy of revolution as an ap- 
propriate model to be followed by revolutionary 
movements in other colonial or semicolonial 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
To what extent is this claim justified? The 
answer depends, in part, on whether the 
objective conditions which made the success of 
the Chinese Communists possible exist or will 
emerge in these countries. 

One of the most important of these conditions 
was the political weakness of the government in 


37 Mao, “The Present Situation and Our Tasks” (Re- 
port to the CCP Central Committee, December 1947), 
Selected Works, Vol. 1V (Peking), pp. 171-2. 

88 Mao, Selected Works, Vol. IV (Peking) pp. 220, 
225-6, 407. 


power. There is little doubt that the existing 
regimes in many underdeveloped countries are 
characterized by a similar weakness; but, as 
the example of the Chinese Nationalist regime 
itself up to 1937 shows, a politically weak but 
militarily strong government can still manage 
to consolidate its rule against relatively feeble 
opposition. In the last analysis, the decisive 
factor in undermining the Nationalist govern- 
ment in China and enabling the Chinese Com- 
munist Party to build up sufficient strength to 
overthrow it was the Sino-Japanese war. This 
suggests that a prolonged external conflict, or a 
war of national liberation, or possibly a civil 
war between two non-Communist groups, 
markedly enhances the applicability and 
chances of success of the Maoist model of revo- 
lution. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
Chinese Communists profess to see a progressive 
intensification of conflicts and contradictions 
everywhere in the non-Communist world—con- 
flicts among the capitalist countries, between 
newly-independent nations and the Western 
powers, between colonial or semicolonial coun- 
tries and the “imperialist” powers. 

A less important but by no means negligible 
factor in Mao’s victory was the acquisition by 
the Communists of captured Japanese arms 
handed over to them by the Soviet forces in 
Manchuria after Japan’s surrender. This points 
to the role of the geographical contiguity of 
areas controlled by revolutionary forces to the 
territory of an established Communist state. 
In the case of Viet-Nam, this factor admittedly 
has vital importance today. Finally, Mao’s 
march to power was aided by the fact that 
Western policy placed very few obstacles in his 
way. These, then, were the four principal ob- 
jective conditions which contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Maoist strategy of revolution in 
China. The extent to which analogous condi- 
tions do or do not exist in any particular coun- 
try must obviously affect the prospects for the 
successful application of that strategy elsewhere 
in Asia, Africa, or Latin America. 


f one looks beyond the prospects for Maoist- 
type revolutions in individual countries to the 
global situation, there are formidable obstacles 
which Mao must overcome or else face the even- 
tual failure of his foreign policy. Unlike the 
Kuomintang, his two chief international an- 
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tagonists at the present time, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, represent dynamic forces 
in the world arena; both are politically and 
militarily strong. Mao’s military strategy and 
tactics, moreover, were developed for guerrilla 
and mobile warfare with conventional weapons 
and are totally inapplicable to all-out war in 
the nuclear age, even for the defense of the 
Chinese mainland. While official Chinese doc- 
trine has been modified somewhat in the light 
of nuclear weapons development, some Chinese 
military leaders have argued that this adapta- 
tion does not go far enough.*® 

The basic obstacle in the path of Mao’s 
attempt to apply his political-military strategy 
on a worldwide scale is, however, the system of 
national states itself. It was the inherent con- 
flict between the universalist pretensions of com- 
munism and the nation-state system which in 
the first place produced Mao’s own “creative 
application” of Marxism-Leninism to the con- 
crete conditions of China. Yet, Mao now insists 
upon the correctness, for the whole Commu- 
nist camp, of a political-military strategy based 
largely on the particular experience of the Chi- 
nese revolution, and this has disrupted the unity 
of the camp. Again, although Mao effectively ex- 
ploited the forces of nationalism in his bid for 
power in China and now seeks to turn these 
forces against the West in other areas of the 
world, nationalism is also likely to become a 
formidable obstacle to his own international am- 
bitions as fear of Chinese expansionism grows. 
The further he tries to move beyond the area 
of traditional Chinese cultural hegemony, the 
more formidable will the barriers of nationalism 
become. 

Thus, the attempted projection of Mao’s 
revolutionary strategy into the international 
arena is a factor which, quite apart from the 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, complicates Peking’s 
adjustment to the system of national states. 
Peking’s leaders undoubtedly realize that it 
will be necessary for Communist China to live 
with that system for a long time to come, but 
their tendency to see the international situa- 
tion and to fashion their foreign strategy in the 
light of their own revolutionary experience in- 


39 Morton H. Halperin, China and the Bomb, New 
York, Praeger, 1965, pp. 24-82. See also Hsieh, Com- 
munist China’s Strategy in the Nuclear Age, op. cit.; 
David Charles, ‘““The Dismissal of Marshal P’eng Teh- 
huai,’ China Quarterly (London), Oct.-Dec. 1961, p. 65. 
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hibits their understanding of the rules that 
govern the conduct of national states. Maoist 
revolutionary strategy was developed in a civil 
war in which the contending groups were not 
separated by any national boundaries. Yet 
the strategy and tactics employed in a conflict 
within a single country, however moderate or 
cautious, are not always applicable in the inter- 
national arena. Indeed, a given strategy or tac- 
tic adopted in the struggle against a political 
group or party may have completely different 
implications and consequences when applied 
against a foreign power. 


any of the discrepancies between Pe- 
king’s professions and actions arise not so much 
from hypocrisy as from the conflict between the 
need to live with the system of national states 
and the tendency to project Mao’s revolutionary 
strategy abroad. Thus, Peking loudly denies 
that revolution can be exported, yet at the same 
time it advocates and supports “national libera- 
tion movements” everywhere. It proclaims the 
“five principles of peaceful co-existence,” which 
embody the generally recognized rules of inter- 
national behavior; yet in its actions it constantly 
violates the spirit and the letter of these princi- 
ples. 

The Chinese Communists’ whole understand- 
ing of war and peace is filtered through their 
revolutionary experience, their concept of armed 
and “peaceful” struggle, and their propensity to 
use force as a constant instrument of policy.*° 
They denounce solutions of international issues 
based on the concept of spheres of influence— 
even if Communist China is given her fair 
share—and in so doing, they reject a time-hon- 
ored and widely-accepted method of resolving 
conflicts within the nation-state system. 

The Chinese Communists’ projection of their 
revolutionary strategy abroad is a more sys- 
tematic and self-conscious expression of the 
general tendency of many peoples to see others 
as they see themselves, to judge foreign events 
and institutions by their own standards, and to 


40 Marshal Lo Jung-huan claimed that no better dis- 
cussion of the question of war and peace is to be found 
than in a speech by Mao in 1945 which dealt with CCP- 
Kuomintang relations and the civil war in China. Work 


Correspondence, No. 8 (Feb. 6, 1961), p. 17. 


understand developments in other countries and 
societies in terms of their own experience. This 
tendency has often produced deleterious results 
as much for those who have practiced it as for 
those at whom it has been directed. In the 19th 
century, Western traders and _ missionaries, 
backed with force by their governments, intro- 
duced alien ideas and values into China, dis- 
rupting the Confucian order; and the disintegra- 
tion of the traditional social and political sys- 
tem eventually doomed Western hopes of seeing 
the emergence of a China fashioned after the 
image of a Christian, democratic nation. In- 
stead, social, political and economic chaos gave 
rise to a totalitarian regime at odds with the 
traditions of its own country as well as bitterly 
hostile to the outside world. 


The tendency of a successful revolutionary 
élite to project its way of life abroad, to view the 
outside world in terms of its self-image, is par- 
ticularly pronounced. Such an élite finds adjust- 
ment to the international environment difficult. 
It is given to creating disturbances in the sys- 
tem of national states, and especially in the 
balance of power. The Chinese Communist 
Party is no exception to this rule. Mao’s revo- 
lutionary strategy will tend to make Communist 
China a disruptive influence in world politics 
for some time to come and will delay its adjust- 
ment to the established norms of international 
behavior. In the meantime, Communist China 
will be a formidable force to reckon with, and 
Mao’s strategy will pose a serious challenge to 
the stability and peace of the world. 


North Viet-Nam: 
A Profile 


By Bernard B. Fall 


he inclusion of the “Democratic Republic 
of Viet-Nam” (DRVN), as Communist North 
Viet-Nam labels itself, within the scope of mili- 
tary action by South Vietnamese and US forces 


Mr. Fall is Professor of International Relations 
at Howard Umversity, Washington, D.C., and 
one of the foremost authorities on Viet- 
Nam. His books include Street Without Joy 
(Harrisburg, Pa., Stackpole Publishers, 1961) 
and The Two Viet-Nams (New York, Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1963). 


has suddenly focused world attention on one 
of the least-known countries of the Communist 
orbit. Larger geographically than the three So- 
viet Baltic republics combined, and having—as 
of 1964—a population of about 18.2 million, 
North Viet-Nam ranks fourth in both area 
and population among the countries of the bloc. 
The DRVN, dating its birth from September 2, 
1945, is also the second-oldest “people’s democ- 
racy” after Mongolia, and it stands alone with 
Yugoslavia in having come into being without 
the help of Soviet bayonets or the presence of 
a larger Communist power. 
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These factors alone warrant a close study of 
the North Vietnamese regime, for they suggest 
a far greater degree of solidity and cohesion 
than is usually found in a small Communist 
country. As one French observer has correctly 
remarked, the DRVN’s “communism is not the 
result of an alien overlay. . . but the product 
of a long-maturing and hardening process in the 
course of the anti-French struggle,” ' and—one 
may now add—in the equally long fight for the 
eventual control of South Viet-Nam. The same 
factors also have a profound influence upon the 
attitude that Hanoi has thus far taken towards 
the Sino-Soviet split, as well as upon the 
DRVN’s approach to its confrontation with 
the United States in the South Vietnamese con- 
flict. A look at the historical, political and 
economic background of North Viet-Nam will 
serve to bring the whole problem into clearer 
focus. 


From Clandestinity 
to Resistance 


Like many of the Communist movements in 
former colonial countries, that of Viet-Nam 
started abroad—among Vietnamese living in 
France, Russia, and China. Under the name of 
Nguyen Ai Quoc [“Nguyen-the-Patriot”], the 
DRVN’s present President, Ho Chi Minh, was 
a co-founder of the French Communist Party 
when the latter split off from the French So- 
cialist Party in 1920. By 1923, Ho had risen 
high enough in the French Communist hierarchy 
to be sent to Moscow as a delegate to the K res- 
tintern (Peasant International), and later to 
attend the Fifth Comintern Congress in 1924 as 
a French colonial delegate.” It is worthy of note 
that he intervened very strongly in the 1924 
Congress debates on two specific points: 
namely, the importance of the anti-colonial 
struggle (he asserted that Stalin was one of the 
few Communist leaders who attached proper 
weight to the colonial question); and the im- 
portance of the peasantry in the revolutionary 
movements of colonial and semicolonial areas. 


1 Cheverny, Eloge du colonialisme—Essai sur les révo- 
lutions d’Asie, Paris, Julliard, 1961, p. 177. 

2’There is no full-length biography of Ho Chi Minh. 
The author has attempted a biographical essay in The 
Two Viet-Nams (rev. ed.) New York, Praeger, 1965, 
pp. 81-103. 
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In the latter connection, Dr. Ernst Kux, noted 
Far Eastern specialist of the Swiss newspaper 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung, recently observed that 
Ho had been well ahead of Mao Tse-tung in 
advancing “the thesis that Communist revolu- 
tions in the colonial areas must be carried out 
by the peasant masses under the leadership of 
the party.” Kux goes on to remark: 


Ho’s assertion that practical acts and leadership 
of the revolution are more important than the 
formulation of ringing theses became the main- 
stream of his own future activities. In fact, he 
almost repeated it verbatim at the meeting of 
Communist parties in Moscow in 1961.* 


This pragmatic trait has manifested itself 
throughout Ho Chi Minh’s career to this day, 
and it has also marked the whole approach of 
the North Vietnamese party leadership to the 
thorny problem of relations with the party’s 
competing Soviet and Chinese mentors. Ho’s 
personal loyalty to Stalin during the 1930’s per- 
haps explains why he survived the various 
purges that sent almost all of his early Comin- 
tern associates to death or into exile, and there 
is absolutely no evidence that the North Viet- 
namese Communists ever swerved from their 
pro-Moscow sympathies until Stalin’s death in 
1953. 

Ho’s stay in the Soviet Union in 1923-24 
marked the first shift of Vietnamese communism 
away from a West European (mostly French) 
to a more specifically Soviet orientation. His 
own assignment in December 1924 to Mikhail 
Borodin’s Soviet mission to Sun Yat-sen’s Chi- 
nese revolutionary government in Canton as an 
“interpreter” (actually to work as a Communist 
organizer of Vietnamese exiles in South China) 
strikingly underlined this new orientation to- 
wards Moscow—the more so because of the 
Chinese context. Within a few days after his 
arrival in Canton, Ho addressed a preliminary 
report to the Executive Committee of the Com- 
intern in which he described his principal future 
task to be “the unification of various Viet- 
namese nationalist groups under Communist 
leadership.” * The task was not to be an easy 
one since many of the Vietnamese exile groups 


’ Kux, Die Satelliten Pekings, Stuttgart, W. Kohlham- 
mer, 1964, pp. 38-39. 
4 Kux, op. cit., p. 40. 


either were hostile to the Communist ideology 
or, if sympathetic, had come into contact with 
Communist ideas in France and were reluctant 
at first to accept the authority of the totally un- 
known Russian-trained Vietnamese organizers 
in Canton. But the Canton group had several 
important assets in its favor: (1) it had official 
Comintern support; (2) it was able to utilize 
Chinese Nationalist military academies for 
training cadres; ° and (3) it had Ho Chi Minh 
as its leader. 

Vietnamese Communist reliance on Soviet 
and Comintern support only increased after 
Chiang Kai-shek’s break with Moscow in 1927, 
which led to the expulsion of the Soviet mission 
from Canton and the near-destruction of the 
Chinese Communist party apparatus. Ho and 
his associates switched operations to the nearby 
British crown colony of Hong Kong, which 
offered excellent liaison with the outside world 
because of its direct location on the shipping 
lanes to both Western Europe and Vladivostok. 
It was in Hong Kong that the final differences 
among the three existing Vietnamese fractions 
of the Third International (there was also a 
strong Trotskyite group) were hammered out. 
Confronted with a communication from the 
Comintern which stated that the existence of 
these differences “under present circumstances 
IS a grave error and an even greater danger,” ° 
the leaders of the various factions finally came 
to terms. On February 3, 1930, the Dong Duong 
Cong San Dang (Indochinese Communist 
Party, or ICP) was born in the bleachers of a 
Hong Kong stadium, where the newly-con- 
stituted Central Committee held its inaugural 
meeting while a soccer game was in progress. 


A Chequered Course 


The ICP soon experienced its first crisis in the 
course of a peasant uprising in the Central Viet- 
namese province of Nghe-An—Ho Chi Minh’s 
province of birth—in the spring of 1930. There 
has thus far been no definitive account of the 
uprising, and existing sources conflict as to its 


> According to North Vietnamese Premier Pham Van 
Dong (Le président Ho Chi Minh, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Hanoi, 1961, p. 52), “more than 200 
cadres” were trained during 1925-27 at the Chinese 
Nationalist military academy at Whampoa and in Russia. 


6 Pham Van Dong, of. cit., p. 57. 


interpretation. Basically, it grew out of a 
totally non-Communist mutiny of native sol- 
diers in Tongking (North Vietnam), which then 
spread to the peasantry as a consequence of 
drastically-falling commodity prices caused by 
the “Great Depression.” A Vietnamese Com- 
munist, evaluating the uprising in 1960, admits 
to “serious errors”—notably that the rebellion 
was entirely based on the small peasantry, re- 
jecting the support, on the side of the French, 
of all other bourgeois elements. That error was, 
in fact, duly condemned by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the Comintern in May 1931 as “leftish 
and sectarian” and “not in accordance with the 
principles of communism. . .” * 

The ensuing repression of the Vietnamese 
Communist movement rendered it almost lead- 
erless (and well-nigh memberless) for nearly 
five years until the advent of a Popular Front 
government in France brought about a soften- 
ing of anti-Communist police activity in Indo- 
china. Tran-Phu, the first secretary-general of 
the ICP, was among those arrested by the 
colonial authorities in Indochina, dying in prison 
in September 1931. Ho Chi Minh, who was still 
in Hong Kong, was arrested there by the British 
in June 1931, but was released later that year 
and went underground in Shanghai before re- 
turning to Russia and Western Europe, where 
he remained until 1938. The ICP’s second secre- 
tary-general, Le Hong Phong, stayed abroad 
until the more lenient Popular Front policy 
took hold in Indochina. 

In July 1936, the ICP Central Committee 
officially adhered to the “Dimitrov Line” as laid 
down at the Seventh Comintern Congress and 
withdrew the slogans “Down with French Im- 
perialism” and “Down with Feudalism.” A short 
period of political collaboration with the French 
followed, but the honeymoon was interrupted 
by the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of August 
1939 and the outbreak of World War II. Le 
Hong Phong was arrested and died on the guillo- 
tine in 1940. By the end of that year, the whole 
senior ICP apparatus had again withdrawn to 
China—but not to the areas held by the Chi- 
nese Communists; instead, it chose warlord-held 
Kwangsi province, bordering on Viet-Nam, as 
its base of operations. 

A new secretary-general, Truong Chinh, was 
elected by the reconstituted ICP Central Com- 


™Tran Huy Lieu, Les Soviets du Nghé Tinh, Hanoi, 
Foreign Languages, 1960, p. 52. 
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mittee in May 1941. (His real name is Dang 
Xuan Khu, and his adoption of the pseudonym 
“Truong Chinh”—the Vietnamese term for the 
“Long March” of the Chinese Communists—re- 
flects his long-standing personal admiration of 
the CCP.) Meanwhile, Ho Chi Minh had re- 
joined the party apparatus in Kwangsi, but had 
subsequently antagonized the local Chinese war- 
lords by resisting their pressure for integration 
of the ICP-in-exile with Vietnamese nationalist 
elements under their aegis. Arrested by the 
Chinese, Ho was kept in jail from August 1942 
until September 1943. This presumably left 
Truong Chinh a fairly free hand to staff the 
party apparatus with his own men. Although 
he has never, to this day, attained the popu- 
larity and charisma of Ho or of General Vo 
Nguyen Giap, the victor of Dien Bien Phu, 
Truong unquestionably played a major role in 
the ICP’s well-organized takeover of the Viet- 
namese anti-French revolution in the summer 
of 1945, which he himself has described in a 
small book that deserves more attention than it 
usually gets.® 


L is vital to remember that, unlike any other 
successful Communist movement, the Vietnam- 
ese party fought its way to ruling power in 
virtual isolation. In Eastern Europe, Soviet 
troops were always present in the countries 
where Communist takeovers took place; in fact, 
they were an essential ingredient. In China, the 
turnover to the Communists of vast stores of 
Japanese arms by the Soviet forces in Man- 
churia was of vital importance to the CCP’s 
military success, and the Russian military pres- 
ence in North Korea insured the creation of a 
“people’s democracy” there. In Albania, Tito’s 
partisans played the role of Soviet troops else- 
where. In the Viet-Nam of 1945, on the con- 
trary, the DRVN had no such support from 
either the Soviets or even the Chinese Commu- 
nists (then bottled up in the hills of northwest- 
ern China); and connections with the French 
CP, then just emerging from four years of 
clandestinity, were probably nonexistent for the 
simple reason that the first postwar ships to go 
from France to Indochina only reached Saigon 


8 Truong Chink; Primer for Revolt: The Communist 
Takeover in Viet-Nam, Praeger, New York, 1963. 
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in late September 1945—and these were troop 
transports bringing the vanguard of the French 
Expeditionary Force. In other words, the Viet- 
namese Communists literally had to play their 
revolution alone and “by ear.” 

With practical political realism, Ho played 
down the Communist character of his regime 
and movement. The ICP was formally “dis- 
solved” on November 10, 1945, and replaced 
by an “Association of Marxist Studies” under 
Truong Chinh. For a time, Ho also succeeded 
in getting his followers to adopt what was openly 
called the “Brest-Litovsk” doctrine, involving 
readiness to accept a partial and temporary re- 
turn of French influence to Viet-Nam in order 
to get rid of a Chinese Nationalist military 
presence which, by virtue of its sheer numbers, 
threatened to become permanent. It was largely 
because the French were unwilling at this stage 
to consider relinquishment of their colonial sov- 
ereignty that the upper hand in Hanoi even- 
tually passed to those who preferred the risk 
of all-out revolutionary war to the risk of being 
nibbled to death by ever-increasing encroach- 
ments of French military power. Ho’s own 
failure, during negotiations in France in the 
summer of 1946, to sway even the French CP 
to support his viewpoint ® must have heavily 
influenced his decision to press for a military 
contest. On December 19, 1946, the first Indo- 
china War broke out. It ended seven and a 
half years later with the defeat of the French 
and the Geneva agreement of July 21, 1954, 
partitioning Viet-Nam at the 17th parallel. 


Vietnamese *‘War Communism” 


The war with the French in a way simplified 
some of the problems of Viet--Nam’s Communist 
leaders. The fact that the struggle was a “re- 
sistance” movement against the colonial power 
made it easier to attract into an wnion sacrée 
many Vietnamese elements who otherwise 
would have eschewed association with the Com- 


munists. It also removed the ambiguity arising 


® The French CP was then a member of the govern- 
ment coalition in France and had solid hopes of taking 
over the government. In that event, all French colonial 
areas would automatically have passed under Communist 
control. Cf. Fall, “Tribulations of a Party Line: The 
French CP and the Indochina War,” Foreign Affairs, 
April 1955, 


from the negotiations with the French, which 
had laid the Communist leadership open to 
charges that it was ready to negotiate away 
“true” independence for the sake of short-range 
political gains. And lastly, it permitted the 
Communists to take some drastic steps in many 
fields under the guise of strengthening unity and 
discipline in the war effort. 

The first constitution establishing the formal 
governmental structure of the DRVN in 1946 
was enacted by an assembly from which all but 
two opponents of the Communists had been 
removed, but it discreetly made no mention of 
the Communist character of the state. This 
document remained in force until 1960 when it 
was replaced by a wholly new constitution mak- 
ing that character fully explicit.1° Throughout 
the period of anti-French hostilities from 1946 
until 1954, a Standing Committee of the Na- 
tional Assembly fulfilled all legislative functions, 
except for the convocation of an Assembly ses- 
sion in 1953 to enact a land reform law. In 
actual fact, governmental functions were carried 
out at the central level by Ho’s council of minis- 
ters, assisted at various subordinate levels by 
“Committees of Resistance and Administration” 
(CRA) combining civilian, military and party 
elements. 

Wherever feasible, the village-level CRA’s 
were chosen by election. Needless to say, these 
elections were strongly influenced by the pres- 
ence of “Viet-Nam People’s Army” troops, 
although in many instances locally popular 
village chiefs managed to win positions as com- 
mittee chairmen. Communist control, however, 
was ensured by a can-bo (cadre), who saw to it 
that the local CRA chairman did not deviate 
from the official party line. Furthermore, under 
a decree of November 11, 1948, the government 
gave the higher-level CRA’s more power not 
only to override decisions by the local commit- 
tees “contrary to higher order” (Article XII), 
but also to designate a provisional local CRA 
to replace a recalcitrant one (Article XIII). 

On the political side, the “League for Revolu- 
tion and Independence” (better known by its 
abbreviated title of Viet-Minh), which had been 
created in Kwangsi in May 1941, was supple- 
mented in May 1946 by an even broader “united 
front” including non-Communist elements 


10 For a full English text of the 1960 Constitution, see 
Fall, The Two Viet-Nams, op. cit. 


which had not been part of the émigré groups 
in China. This new front, the “League for the 
National Union of Viet-Nam” or Lien-Viet, 
also embraced a large number of subsidiary “na- 
tional salvation” (Cw u Quoc) groups, such as 
“Women for National Salvation,” “Catholics 
for National Salvation,” etc., thus making it 
appear that the regime had the backing of a 
broad variety of parties. 


| ieee developments brought the next 


major political change. In December 1949, Red 
Chinese troops arrived on the North Vietnamese 
border, providing the DRVN for the first time 
with direct access to the Communist bloc and 
all that this meant—.e., plentiful military sup- 
plies; a sanctuary for casualties and training 
camps; and, above all, easy exchange of political 
delegations with the Communist countries. This 
made recognition of the DRVN by members of 
the bloc more than an empty gesture, and by 
the end of February 1950 all the bloc countries, 
as well as Yugoslavia, had extended such recog- 
nition. It meant further that the regime was 
no longer as dependent as hitherto on the in- 
ternal support of non-Communist and _ bour- 
geois elements. 

The result was that in March 1951 the old 
ICP was resurrected in the form of a specifically 
Vietnamese (rather than, as before, “Indochi- 
nese,” 1.é., including Cambodia and Laos) 
‘Workers’ Party,” or Dang Lao-Dong. Its sec- 
retary-general was the same Truong Chinh who 
had previously been ICP secretary-general and 
later chairman of the succeeding “Marxist Stu- 
dies Association.” The radicalization of its pos- 
ture was reflected in a new slogan: “The anti- 
imperialist and anti-feudal struggles are of equal 
importance.” 

At the same time, the Viet-Minh was merged 
into the broader Lien-Viet front, and tradi- 
tional Vietnamese Communist predominance in 
the revolutionary movements of neighboring 
Cambodia and Laos was reasserted through a 
meeting (March 3-11, 1951) between Ton Duc 
Thang, later Vice-President of the DRVN; 
Prince Souphanouvong of Laos, the leader of 
the Pathet-Lao movement; and Sieu Heng, the 
head of the “Khmer [7.e., Cambodian] Libera- 
tion Committee.” A Communist source pro- 
vides clear evidence of the importance of the 
conference: 
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It was decided to set wp a Viet-Nam—K hmer— 
Lao Alliance which called on the people of the 
three countries to coordinate their fight to de- 
feat the colonialists. It was on the basis of these 
decisions . . . that Vietnamese volunteers later 
entered Cambodia and Laos to fight side by 
side with the Khmer Issarak forces—by then 
the Khmer National Liberation Army—and the 
Pathet-Lao.™ 


The effective satellization of the Cambodian 
and Laotian Communist movements under Viet- 
mamese aegis was clearly illustrated at the 
Geneva conference of 1954. There, after some 
initial skirmishing, the Communist side accepted 
the fact that the Khmer and Lao “resistance 
movements” would not be seated at the con- 
ference table, and Brigadier-General Ta Quang 
Buu, the Oxford-educated Vietnamese senior 
military representative, signed the Cambodian 
and Laotian cease-fire agreements on behalf of 
the “Khmer Resistance Forces” and the Pathet- 
Lao. 

The Geneva conference signaled the emer- 
gence of the DRVN as a full-fledged power. Its 
political and administrative institutions were 
in place, and it boasted a formidable army capa- 
ble not only of waging a protracted revolution- 
ary war but also of fighting standing battles 
against relatively well-armed Western forces. 


After Partition 


The 1954 Geneva cease-fire left the northern 
sector of Viet-Nam above the 17th parallel in 
the hands of the DRVN, while the somewhat 
larger southern part, now inhabited by about 
14.8 million people, came under the rule of the 
anti-Communist government of Ngo Dinh Diem. 
It is still not entirely clear why the DRVN 
accepted the compromise of a “temporary” divi- 
sion of Viet-Nam inasmuch as the prospects for 
the holding of a reunification election within 
two years, as provided by the Geneva agree- 
ments, seemed fairly slim from the outset. So- 
viet pressure on North Viet-Nam for the sake of 
improving Russian relations with France—more 
specifically, for the purpose of inducing Paris 
to block the creation of a European Defense 


11°W. Burchett, Mekong Upstream, East Berlin, Seven 
Seas Books, pp. 89-90. 
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Community including West Germany—may 
well have been the main factor behind Hanoi’s 
agreement. 

Another probable factor was the pragmatism 
of the North Vietnamese Communist leadership. 
Ho Chi Minh has characteristically settled for 
a safe half-loaf rather than fight to the finish 
merely to prove a point. Moreover, the con- 
solidation of Communist power in North Viet- 
Nam after four years of Japanese depredation, 
one year of Chinese pilfering, and eight years of 
scorched-earth war with the French was a for- 
midable enough problem to tackle. To be sure, 
South Viet-Nam’s rice surplus would have been 
of value to the North, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the 1954 agreements provided for 
unhindered trade between the two zones. The 
fact that this never materialized no doubt con- 
tributed to the DRVN’s later decision to at- 
tempt a settlement by force. 

Following the Geneva accords, the DRVN 
settled down to the task of transforming itself 
into a full-fledged “people’s democracy.” A 
“Population Classification Decree” issued in 
March 1953 had divided the population into 
distinct social categories, and the regime now 
proceeded to eliminate all landlords by methods 
of force and terror reminiscent of the Chinese 
Communists—and with similar results. Exact 
figures remain unavailable, but the number of 
peasants killed during the North Vietnamese 
“land reform” drives from 1954 to 1956 is 
variously estimated at between 50 and 100 
thousand. 

This brutal policy led to the outbreak, 
in November 1956, of a veritable peasant re- 
bellion in Nghe-An Province—the same region 
which had been the seat of the pro-Communist 
peasant uprising of 1930. Ho stepped in, as he 
often had before, to save the unity of his move- 
ment without making irreconcilable enemies of 
the losers—in this case, Truong Chinh and the 
pro-Peking wing of the party, which stood for 
all-out collectivization of peasant land. Truong 
himself was dismissed as party secretary-gen- 
eral, though retaining his Politburo seat, while 
lower-ranking agricultural officials were purged 
altogether. (Ho assumed the secretary-general- 
ship himself, occupying the post until 1961 when 
he relinquished it to Le Duan, a South Viet- 
namese Communist.) In the ensuing “rectifica- 
tion of errors” campaign, tens of thousands of 
people were released from prison camps, and the 
Lao-Dong Party saw its membership drop from 


700,000 to 420,000.12 It is doubtful that such 
drastic actions would have been taken had de- 
stalinization not been the order of the day, but 
the Khrushchey speech at the 20th Party Con- 
gress in February 1956 had apparently not fallen 
on deaf ears in Hanoi. From the Nghe-An out- 
breaks of November 1956 until the spring of 


12 Kux, op. cit., p. 74. 


1957, the North Vietnamese press freely pub- 
lished graphic accounts of life in DRVN prison 
camps—something that was matched only years 
later in the Soviet Union, and never in Commu- 
nist China, even during the “Hundred Flowers” 
period. 

The relative political calm which followed, 
coupled with a succession of two good crops in 
1958-59, made the situation propitious for a 
gradual changeover from the makeshift wartime 


Life in Hanoi: From a Correspondent’s Notebook 


. The skilled worker makes less than $10 
a week, and as his wife works too, he has man- 
aged to buy a windbreaker for winter, and per- 
haps even a radio of the sort that will get only 
the local station, but does not set him back 
more than $30. He has a pound a day of ra- 
tioned rice for 3 cents, and can buy more on 
the free market if he pays half as much again. 
Salt and oil are also rationed, and so are 
woolens and cotton cloth. He may eat pork 
only once a month, but fish and vegetables are 
plentiful and fairly cheap. 

However, the side streets are unkempt and 
malodorous, and grass sprouts in the cracked 
concrete. There is little in the shops beyond 
cheap china, thick glass, gaudily painted ther- 
mos flasks, plastic travel bags, shoddy shoes 
and junk that almost no one buys. There are 
many bicycles, but hardly any cars. Power 
even to feed the people could be disastrously 
curtailed by one crop failure, and has been 
achieved only by ruthless emergency measures. 

Turn a corner in Hanoi, visitors say, and you 
may see a deceptively cheerful scene. A few 
families are boarding trucks with bundles and 
battered cases, while a crowd sees them off to 
the country. There are one or two banners, a 
speech, a bunch of gladioli for someone, waving 
hands. 

But there is little laughter, for the “country” 
means the wild, forbidding mountains to the 
north and west of the rich rice-bowl of the 
Red River delta in which they have lived all 
their lives. They are “volunteer” migrants, 
pioneers who will settle where only tough hill 
tribesmen have lived before, condemned to 
strange diets of manioc or corn, root crops and 
yams, hill rice if they are lucky; to the plagues 
of flies that sometimes smother the palm leaf 


and bamboo villages they build; to the virgin 
jungle and timberland they must tame. 

More than 300,000 people have so far been 
expelled from the delta to these ranges, with 
only the crudest medical facilities, and in some 
areas the death rate from disease has been dis- 
turbingly high. 

They must go because the population is in- 
creasing by more than 500,000 a year, while 
pretentious Socialist plans for raising rice pro- 
duction have failed miserably in practice. De- 
prived of the rice barrel of South Viet-Nam, 
from which the North formerly drew up to 
300,000 tons of grain a year, the Communists 
announced that they would produce 7.6 million 
tons of grain in 1960; and, in fact, found their 
output still below 5 million tons, even two 
years later. . . 

The people ehy: been told to tighten their 
belts, to eat more vegetables, for despite $800 
ation of Communist-bloc aid (the Chinese 
offering more than the Russians) this country 
remains obstinately impoverished. 

Hanoi nevertheless maintains a regular army 
of 250,000 men, and last year sent some 20,000 
troops, with quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion, down the Ho Chi Minh trail to join the 
Viet Cong guerrillas fighting for mastery of 
the South. There are empty barracks in Hanoi, 
troops in full marching order to be seen as- 
sembled at the railway station, trainees in uni- 
form in the streets in the evening. The Com- 
munists want the South for its rice, and as a 
market for the industrial products they find so 
difficult to sell in a competitive world. 


—From a dispatch by Dennis Bloodworth, of the London 
Observer, reprinted with permission of The Washington 
Post (Washington, D.C.), May 16, 1965. 
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pattern of governmental administration to a 
more permanent system. At the lower levels, 
the old CRA’s were reorganized in 1958, divorc- 
ing the military and party elements (at least 
officially) from the administrative structure. 
The new machinery of government was pat- 
terned fairly closely after the Soviet model, with 
locally-elected People’s Councils, each of which 
in turn picks an Administrative Committee from 
its midst. At the village level, the Administra- 
tive Committees are composed of at least a 
chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary, while 
those for larger administrative divisions are cor- 
respondingly more elaborate.’* Interestingly 
enough, the functioning of this machinery has 
been criticized even in the Lao-Dong’s own 
newspaper, Nhan-Dan (Humanity), which 
charged that members of the People’s Councils 
often fail to listen to the complaints of their con- 
stituents and are not familiar with local prob- 
lems, causing a “loosening of the ties between 
the government and the people.” 

In the matter of territorial organization, the 
DRVN, unlike South Viet-Nam, maintained 
the established provincial boundaries from the 
French period, thus leaving the population by 
and large within a familiar administrative en- 
vironment. Two “autonomous zones,” each em- 
bracing several provinces, also were created to 
accommodate the bulk of the 2.5 million mi- 
nority tribesmen living in North Viet-Nam: the 
Thai-Meo Zone (now renamed Tay-Bac, which 
simply means “Northwest’’) was created in May 
1955; and the Viet-Bac (Northern Viet-Nam) 
Zone in August 1956. Both have their own zonal 
assemblies and administrative committées, 
whose chairmen in both cases are former Peo- 
ple’s Army generals of tribal origin, as well as 
their own militia forces. 


Central Political Structure 


The most important institutional changes, 
however, affected the central government. From 
November 1946 until May 1960, the DRVN 
had operated with the same National Assembly, 
but the membership of this body had shrunk 
from 444 to 202 owing to purges of its non-Com- 


18 DRVN, Law on the Organization of People’s Coun- 
cils and Administrative Committees of October 27, 1962. 
14 Nhan-Dan, November 24, 1962. 
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munist members, the desertion or capture of 
others during the war, and normal attrition. The 
low standing of the Assembly was evidenced by 
the passage of revolution in January 1957—that 
is, after the 1956 uprising—requesting that the 
Assembly’s parliamentary immunities be re- 
spected and that bills proposed by the executive 
be presented for legislative approval within the 
proper deadlines.'* These complaints led the 
regime to scrap plans for a perfunctory revision 
of the original 1946 constitution and to charge 
the committee appointed for this purpose with 
framing an altogether new constitution. After 
a year of preparatory work by the committee, 
in which Ho took a personal hand, the draft 
constitution was presented for public discussion 
in April 1959 and, after many amendments, was 
adopted by the legislature on January 1, 1960. 

Consisting of 112 articles divided into ten sec- 
tions, the 1960 DRVN Constitution is set apart 
from the run-of-the-mill constitutions of the 
other “people’s democracies” by the virulence 
of its denunciations of the West and the doctri- 
naire extravagance of its praise of communism 
and the personal role of President Ho Chi Minh. 
The extremely long preamble is a recital of 
Vietnamese history over the past twenty years 
and a paean of homage to the “farsighted leader- 
ship . . . of President Ho.” The latter is vested, 
in practice, with almost unlimited power inas- 
much as the Vice-President, who is empowered 
by the Constitution to “replace the President by 
proxy [sic| in all of his powers,” happens to be 
Ton Duc Thang, an old and faithful friend of 
Ho’s, who is in his 80’s and hardly likely to step 
into Ho’s shoes. The Premier and five Vice- 
Premiers wield very little authority, and the uni- 
cameral National Assembly—like its prototype, 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR—is a mere 
rubber-stamping body. 

North Viet-Nam’s judicial system also ete, 
a few comments. While nominally guaranteeing 
the independence of the courts, the Constitution 
practically nullifies this guarantee by making 
the courts “responsible” to the People’s Coun- 
cils at each level and placing the Supreme Court 
under the authority of the National Assembly 
and its Standing Committee. In addition to the 
courts, the Constitution makes provision for a 
brand new apparatus of “People’s Control Or- 
gans” which seem to combine features of the 


™ Fall, The Two Viet-Nams, op. cit., p. 140. 


Soviet Communist Party’s “Control Commis- 
sion,’ the Soviet Procurator’s Office, and the 
Chinese Nationalists’ “Control Yuan.” The 
“People’s Control Organs” have both civil and 
military sections and seemingly are a law unto 
themselves, except that the Supreme Control 
Organ (now headed by a reliable old Communist 
guerrilla leader from South Viet-Nam, Pham 
Van Bach) is, like all other government organs, 
nominally subject to supervision by the Na- 
tional Assembly. A law promulgated in July 
1960 gives the Control Organs the power to 
bring to justice all cases under inquiry, as well 
as to “suspend prosecution, [to] participate in 
judicial processes, and [to] appeal judgments 
of lower courts.” 

It is readily apparent that the structure of 
the North Vietnamese state as fixed by the 1960 
Constitution contains little that offers any real 
prospects of liberalization. Elections held since 
the adoption of the Constitution have amply 
confirmed this. The elections of May 8, 1960, 
for the new national legislature followed the 
standard Communist pattern, with 99.8 percent 
of the voters casting ballots for a total of 458 
candidates “competing” for 404 seats. Two 
small minority parties (Democratic and Social- 
ist ), whose existence is tolerated as long as they 
obediently collaborate with the Communists, 
were permitted to put up candidates in certain 
districts (notably in Hanoi) and won a few 
seats, but for the most part the voters were 
offered no choice. The latest regular legislative 
elections, held in April 1964, brought little ap- 
parent change, except for a reduction of the 
number of seats to be filled to 366, for which 
448 candidates ran.'° 

Thus, North Viet-Nam has become a full- 
fledged Communist state, backed by a strong 
army and an ubiquitous party. The intellectuals, 
who enjoyed a brief taste of freedom of expres- 
sion during the period of relaxed intellectual 
controls in late 1956 and early 1957, have since 
been brought thoroughly into line and find 
themselves literally “frozen out” of any real 
participation in public affairs. North Viet-Nam’s 
“Hundred Flowers” period, which took its cue 
from Communist China, lasted less than six 
months. Phan Khoi, one of the most brilliant 
Vietnamese intellectuals, succeeded in publish- 
ing only five issues of a new literary journal en- 


16 Viet-Nam Information Bulletin May 30, 1964. 


titled Nhan-Van (“Humanism”—a word play 
on the name of the Communist daily Nhan-Dan, 
meaning “Humanity”) before it was banned. 
As elsewhere in the Communist bloc, the ensu- 
ing crackdown covered all branches of the arts 
from painting to music, and the repressive meas- 
ures taken by the regime ranged from forced self- 
criticism—as in the case of one intellectual who 
was obliged to confess to the sin of reading the 
French liberal newspaper Le Monde—to out- 
right trial for subversive activity. Five intellec- 
tuals, including one woman, were tried in Janu- 
ary 1960 on charges of having collaborated with 
Nhan-Van and were sentenced to prison terms 
up to fifteen years. Phan Khoi himself died be- 
fore going on trial, and his son, Phan Thao, died 
from unexplained causes seven months later. 
Thousands of other intellectuals, along with high 
school and college students, have been con- 
scripted into “education-and-work” programs 
similar to those instituted in Communist 


China.”” 


Faltering Economy 


Notwithstanding all the confident claims of 
the DRVN leadership, the overall progress of 
the economy of North Viet-Nam has not lived 
up to official expectations.** This was acknowl- 


17 Hoang Van Chi, From Colonialism to Communism: 
A Case History of North Vietnam, London, Pall Mall 
Press, 1964, pp. 109-162. Cf. also Fall, Le Viet-Minh, 
1945-1960, Paris, Armand Colin, 1960, pp. 320-30. 

18 The following table affords some idea of the progress 
achieved by the North Vietnamese economy in the produc- 
tion of various key commodities, using 1939 figures (ad- 
justed to cover only those parts of Indo-China now 
included in North Viet-Nam) as a basis for comparison. 
All statistics for later years are based on unverifiable 
Communist sources, in some cases representing an average 
of conflicting figures, and hence should be regarded as only 
a rough approximation. Nevertheless, they serve to illus- 
trate the relatively low level of economic development to 
date, especially in relation to population growth. Figures 
for rice, coal, cement, phosphate and steel are in thousands 
of tons; for cattle, in thousands of head; for electricity, in 
millions of kilowatts; and for textiles, in millions of 
meters. 


Commodity 1939 1955 1960 1963 1964 
Rice 2,453 3,600 4,146 4,200 4,300 
Cattle leslie @ 10845 92,900 2) 2,233.Gmie,020 
Coal 2,615 6415 2,595. 3,300, 3,200 
Cement 305 9 400 582 590 
Phosphate 31 8 65 163 ~= 
Steel 130 0 3 20 50 
Electricity 122 53 271 442 530 
Textiles 55 39 86 92 -- 
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edged in the 1964 report of the General Statisti- 
cal Office, which stated that production in sev- 
eral basic branches of state industry “showed 
relatively slow growth ... and failed to re- 
spond to the demands of a rapidly-growing na- 
tional economy.” ?? However, it is in agriculture 
that the DRVN faces it most serious economic 
problem—a problem aggravated by the fantas- 
tic growth rate of the population, amounting to 
3.2 percent, or about a half-million new mouths 
each year. Tran Huu Duc, former Minister of 
State Farms and a member of the Party Central 
Committee, wrote in the party’s theoretical 
monthly Hoc-Tap (February 1962) that the 
“ridiculously low” per-capita acreage of avail- 
able agricultural land posed a “serious obstacle 
to the raising of living standards.” He further 
warned that the problem would become more 
critical unless about 600,000 hectares (1.5 mil- 
lion acres) of new land could be brought into 
cultivation by 1965. Not only has there been no 
such spectacular expansion of agricultural acre- 
age, but about 260,000 hectares of already 
cultivated rice land were flooded during the 
heavy typhoons of 1964. 

Although agricultural collectivization has 
been carried forward in North Viet-Nam at a 
much slower pace than in Communist China, 
cooperative farms now embrace about 95 per- 
cent of all lowland agriculture. In 1964 there 
also were some 59 state farms, largely experi- 
mental in nature and operated for the most part 
by the People’s Army. Private farming never- 
theless continued to account for a substantial 
proportion of the available food supply and has 


helped a great deal to prevent the food situation ° 


from deteriorating to an intolerable level. In 
March 1965, the regime openly admitted that 
the 1964 rice crop was about 5.1 percent below 
the planned level and only 2.1 percent above the 
admittedly bad harvest of 1963. 

Progress in industrial development has been 
more satisfactory, but at heavy cost. A basic 
Three-Year Plan for 1958-60 was never fulfilled, 
and the first Five-Year Plan (1960-65) had to 
be extensively scaled downward in 1963 in ac- 
cordance with a more realistic appraisal of the 
country’s capabilities. Even so, the industrial 
development program has depended heavily on 
economic aid from other Communist countries, 
amounting as of the end of 1961 to $662 million 
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from Communist China, $365 million from 
the Soviet Union, and $38 million from the 
East European countries.” In recent years this 
assistance has tended increasingly to take the 
form of loans and trade credits instead of out- 
right grants, augmenting the long-term burden 
on the North Vietnamese economy. How heavy 
this burden could become is clearly indicated 
by the size of the deficits which North Viet-Nam 
has been piling up in its trade with the Soviet 
Union: for instance, in 1962, North Vietnam- 
ese imports from the USSR amounted in value 
to $54.6 million as against exports to the USSR 
of only $30.1 million. 


Hanoi Between Peking 
and Moscow 


Apart from the increasing risks attached to 
its direct involvement in the struggle for South 
Viet-Nam, the Hanoi regime faces a delicate 
external problem in keeping its relations with 
its feuding Soviet and Chinese allies on an even 
keel. Some outside observers have tended in 
the recent past to view the North Vietnamese 
leadership as leaning more and more towards 
the side of Peking—so much so, indeed, as to 
make it questionable that Hanoi’s former cordial 
relationship with Moscow can ever be restored.” 
In fact, however, a closer survey of North Viet- 
namese actions and statements since the 22nd 
CPSU Congress in Moscow suggests that the 
Hanoi regime has sought to maintain a careful 
neutrality between Moscow and Peking by 
means of a balanced “dosage” of gestures to- 
wards both sides. 

For instance, while in Moscow in November 
1961, Ho Chi Minh publicly extolled the “un- 
stinting fraternal aid” extended to his country 
by the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries, neglecting to mention the large-scale 
aid also received from China. Yet, when China’s 
Chou En-lai left the 22nd Congress in a huff, 
Ho also saw fit to depart from Moscow—though 
only to tour the Soviet Union rather than to 
return home. Throughout 1962, Hanoi made 
repeated pleas for unity within the socialist 


20 Speech by Lé Thanh Nghi, Minister of Heavy In- 


dustry, March 18, 1962. No new figures have been made 
available. 

*1 E.g., P. J. Honey, Communism in North Viet-Nam, 
Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1964, p. 196. 


camp, obviously seeking to avoid having to 
choose between Moscow and Peking. 

North Viet-Nam’s widening intervention in 
the South Vietnamese insurgency has also been 
viewed by some Western observers as signifying 
that the Hanoi regime is more wedded to Pe- 
king’s ideological line of strident anti-Western 
struggle in the underdeveloped world than to 
Moscow’s more conciliatory position. This, how- 
ever, would be difficult to substantiate. Various 
explanations have been advanced in the West 
as to the genesis of the insurgency in South Viet- 
Nam and the North Vietnamese Communist 
role in it. Two common theses are: (1) that 
the whole insurgency began simply as an inter- 
nal response to the repressive nature of the 
Diem regime, which left the local oppositionists 
no choice but resistance or extermination; *” and 
(2) that the insurgency was instigated from 
North Viet-Nam pursuant to a policy decision 
taken in September 1960 at the 3rd Party Con- 
gress of the Lao-Dong in Hanoi.” 

Neither of these theses, however, explains the 
highly methodical nature of insurgent operations 
in South Viet-Nam as early as 1957. As this 
writer has pointed out elsewhere,” killings of 
village officials inside South Vietnam reached 
the figure of 452 by 1957, and these were clus- 
tered in certain provinces, suggesting more than 
a random pattern. In fact, the geographic pat- 
tern of these insurgency incidents closely paral- 
leled that of alleged South Vietnamese viola- 
tions of the 1954 cease-fire charged in North 
Vietnamese complaints to the International 
Control Commission, providing a prima facie 
case for the existence of close coordination be- 
tween the Communist guerrillas in South Viet- 
Nam and the North Vietnamese intelligence 
apparatus. It is also worthy of note that Com- 
munist-perpetrated incidents in South Viet- 
Nam remained at a low level during the 1954-56 
period, when there was still talk about the hold- 
ing of reunification elections (which the DRVN 


22 This view has often been voiced by French writers. 
E.g., see Philippe Dev illers, ‘ ‘The Struggle for the Uni- 
fication of Viet-Nam,” in Honey, North ’iet-Nam Today, 
New York, Denboer: 1962; or Jean Lacouture, “Le 
F. N. L. est-il bien le ‘satellite’ de Hanoi?” in Le Monde 
[weekly ed.] April 21, 1965. 

23 Cf. the White Books published by the US Department 
of State in December 1961 and February 1965. 

24 Fall, “South Viet-Nam’s Internal Problems,” Pacific 
Affairs, September 1958; and ‘‘Viet-Cong: The Unseen 
Enemy,” New Society (London), April 22, 1965. 


expected to win), but that such incidents picked 
up in intensity immediately after South Viet- 
Nam refused to agree to the holding of the elec- 
tions in July 1956.”° 

This leaves still a third hypothesis regarding 
the origins of the insurgency in South Viet-Nam, 
namely, that the DRVN, as a Communist state 
occupying a sensitive position on the outer pe- 
rimeter of the bloc, looked upon its South Viet- 
namese neighbor as a legitimate target for Com- 
munist subversive activities, and that the 
growth of internal tensions there elevated South 
Viet-Nam from a “random” objective of Com- 
munist subversion to a direct “target of oppor- 
tunity.” The North Vietnamese leadership evi- 
dently saw little harm in giving first moral and 
later physical aid to the insurgents, since such 
aid appeared unlikely to assume burdensome 
proportions or to entail any major risk of inter- 
national complications. It probably was only as 
the United States’ countercommitment grew 
that North Viet-Nam suddenly realized that it 
was in the process of being drawn into a major 
conflict. 

The Hanoi regime has not, however, shown 
any intention of backing away from its increas- 
ingly burdensome intervention in South Viet- 
Nam. On the contrary, recent evidences—chiefly 
in the form of growing numbers of bloc-supplied 
weapons captured from insurgent forces and the 
taking of prisoners from such regular units of 
the North Vietnamese People’s Army as the 
325th Division—all suggest Hanoi’s determina- 
tion, at least for the moment, to press on with 
its offensive in the South. 


rom their own vantage point, both the So- 
viet Union and Red China must have looked 
upon the whole Vietnamese insurgency at first 
as a welcome irritant to the United States—and 
one which promised not to involve them directly 
since, on the basis of past performance against 
the French, North Viet-Nam seemed capable of 
handling the problem by itself with only a mini- 
mal amount of bloc aid. The moment of truth 
came in August 1964, when American reprisal 
raids on North Vietnamese patrol-boat bases 


2> South Viet-Nam based its refusal on the argument 
that under the existing conditions it would not be possible 
to hold elections free of Communist influence and with 
proper international safeguards. 
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made it clear that the DRVN could not defend 
itself against air strikes, and that Peking had 
nothing to offer Hanoi in the way of sophisti- 
cated aircraft or anti-aircraft missiles—and, in 
fact, seemed reluctant to become directly in- 
volved at this point. 

Nor is this apparent reluctance likely to be 
altogether one-sided, for Sino-Vietnamese rela- 
tions—regardless of the regime in power in 
either country—have been notoriously uncor- 
dial for something like two thousand years.” 
Hence, an outright Red Chinese military com- 
mitment in defense of North Viet-Nam would 
no doubt be less palatable to the Hanoi regime 
than was the Red Chinese intervention in Korea 
in 1950-53 to the North Korean Communists. 
The North Vietnamese habit, even recently, of 
boasting of Vietnamese military victories not 
only against the French but also against Chi- 
nese invaders in earlier times clearly indicates 
how widespread such feelings are even today. 
Moreover, the obvious inability of Communist 
China to supply the DRVN with the kind of 
advanced weapons it needs in its present plight 
must have contributed further to swinging the 
balance of political influence in Hanoi away 
from Peking towards Moscow. Particularly 
after the Viet-Cong guerrilla attack at Pleiku 
last February led the United States to intensify 
air action against North Vietnamese territory, 
Hanoi’s realignment on the Soviet position be- 
came no longer a matter of mere ideological or 
sentimental preference, but one of simple sur- 
vival. For only the Soviets had the planes and 
missiles that could save North Viet-Nam itself 
from destruction, regardless of the effect of such 
bombings on the guerrilla situation inside South 
Viet-Nam or on Hanoi’s determination to con- 
tinue supporting the Viet-Cong. Soviet Premier 
Kosygin’s presence in Hanoi at the time of the 
first American air raids on North Vietnamese 
soil resulted in a prompt Soviet assurance of all 
“necessary support and assistance” to North 
Viet-Nam. 

Both Peking and Moscow sought to turn the 
new situation to their own conflicting advan- 
tages. Peking accused the Soviet Union of being 
slow to fulfill its pledge to go to the aid of the 
DRVN for fear of becoming directly embroiled 


26 Qn the historical background of Sino-Vietnamese 
relations, see Harold C. Hinton, China’s Relations with 
Burma and Viet-Nam, New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1958. 
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with the United States, while Moscow returned 
the compliment by asserting that China was 
blocking the transhipment of Soviet arms to 
North Viet-Nam—a charge that gained credence 
from Chou En-lai’s assertion that Soviet mili- 
tary supplies to North Viet-Nam would only 
result in an ultimate American-Russian “deal” 
along Cuban lines.” 

In the meantime, Hanoi began to give off 
“signals” suggesting a softening of its previous 
“hard” position of uncompromising insistence 
upon the virtual unconditional surrender of 
South Viet-Nam to the Viet-Cong. These sig- 
nals, which began almost as soon as American 
air raids on North Viet-Nam became a daily 
occurrence in early March 1965, appeared in 
statements by North Vietnamese leaders which 
first omitted “immediate reunification” as one of 
Hanoi’s war aims and then ceased demanding 
the “immediate departure of all US troops” as 
a precondition for peace.”* 

In mid-April, a high-level North Vietnamese 
mission went to Moscow, presumably to nail 
down promises of Soviet support. The very com- 
position of the mission seemed indicative of a 
victory for Soviet influence in Hanoi over that 
of Peking. Its leading members were: General 
Giap, Vice-Premier, Minister of Defense, and 
Army commander-in-chief, long known as pro- 
Soviet; Le Duan, the party Secretary-General; 
and Nguyen Duy Trinh, a South Vietnamese 
member of the party Politburo and newly-ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister. The joint statement 
issued following the Moscow talks, on April 17, 
contained little new in the way of precise Soviet 
assurances of military support, but it signifi- 
cantly reiterated the newly softened DRVN 
position on war aims in South Viet-Nam, adding 
that the “two parts of Viet-Nam [must] have 
no military alliances with other countries, and 
no foreign military bases and servicemen on their 
territory.” This seemed to mean that Hanoi 
conceded for the first time—at least in principle 
—that North Viet-Nam was also “neutraliza- 
ble,” and hence not an integral part of the Com- 
munist bloc on a par with, say, Hungary or 
North Korea. It is admittedly dangerous to 
assume a change of Communist policy on the 
basis of a single statement, or even of a series 


27 The Washington Post, April 20, 1965. 
28 Text of TV interview given by Gen. Giap to Japanese 
TV, rebroadcast by Radio Hanoi, March 10, 1965. 


of statements; yet, these signs, considered in 
conjunction with the ingrained Vietnamese dis- 
taste for Chinese domination, the effects of 
United States military pressure, and the im- 
pact of the Soviet rift with China, suggest rather 
strongly that the present leadership in Hanoi 
might prefer to opt for a solution of the present 
situation which—in the words of two French 
commentators—would not make of “the Viet- 
Nam war the Spanish [civil] war of the atomic 
age.” 29 


A be sure, Red China will always have 


geography in its favor: it is next door to North 
Viet-Nam, while Russia is five thousand miles 
away. Over the past twenty years, moreover, 
Moscow has been less than a reliable ally of 
Hanoi. From 1946 to 1950, it stood aloof from 
the Viet-Minh struggle against France; in 1954, 
it compelled the DRVN to Geneva to accept 
conditions far less favorable than the military 
situation warranted; in 1956, it failed to press 
for the holding of the reunification elections in 


29 Georges Chaffard and Jean-Francois Kahn, “Ho Chi 
Minh—L’heure de la vérité,” L’Express (Paris), May 30, 
1965, p. 53. 


Viet-Nam; in 1957-58, it made only a perfunc- 
tory bid for the admission of the DRVN to the 
UN; in 1960-62, it failed to press the Laotian 
campaign to a successful conclusion; and over 
the whole past decade, it did not provide the 
DRVN with the up-to-date military matériel 
which it supplies to its European satellites, and 
which might have helped to protect North Viet- 
Nam from American air action in 1965. 

In sum, the North Vietnamese Communists 
have succeeded in building a solidly-entrenched, 
totalitarian regime, based upon a disciplined 
party structure and the largest land army in 
Southeast Asia. On the other hand, North Viet- 
nam—like almost every other Communist state 
—is plagued by a disastrous agricultural situa- 
tion and cannot find a solution of its acute food 
problem within the confines of the bloc. It has 
also become directly engaged in a military con- 
test in which it urgently requires outside sup- 
port; yet, the availability of such support from 
Moscow is jeopardized by the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict, while acceptance of large-scale military 
assistance from Communist China would not 
only mean committing North Viet-Nam to Pe- 
king’s alternative of “liberation war d outrance,” 
but would also involve sacrificing a relative free- 
dom of maneuver for which Ho Chi Minh and 
his associates have struggled for almost forty 
years. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


A Harebrained Scheme 


in Retrospect 


By Jerry F. Hough 


n A Preface to Politics Walter Lippmann 
wrote of the “tinkering reformer’—the man 
who, as defined by Lippmann, is forever trying 
to make the existing machinery of government 
function perfectly in terms of some abstract 
ideal. Lippmann criticized this type harshly, 
arguing that he frequently made matters worse 
instead of better. “Even machines are not al- 
together inflexible, and sometimes what the 
reformer regards as a sad deviation from the 
original plans is a poor rickety attempt to adapt 
the machine to changing conditions.” ? 


A frequent contributor to American scholarly 
journals, Mr. Hough 1s currently with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ Department of Political Sci- 
ence at Urbana, Illinois. His last contribution 
to Problems of Communism, a review of Khru- 
shchev’s -selected papers on agriculture, ap- 
peared in the July-August 1964 issue. 
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Lippmann wrote these lines in 1913, forty 
years before Nikita Khrushchev rose to the top 
of the Communist Party hierarchy in the Soviet 
Union. Yet, in many ways they seem to have 
been written in the mid-1960’s with the 1962 
bifurcation of the lower party apparatus in 
mind. They surely provide the best explana- 
tion of the reasons that the decision was re- 
cently reversed. 

As J. W. Cleary pointed out in this journal,’ 
the 1962 reorganization of the party has some- 
times been misunderstood in the West. Because 
Khrushchev stated that the reorganization 
would “secure more concrete party leadership 
of industry, construction, and agriculture” and 


' Walter Lippmann, 4d Preface to Politics, Ann Arbor, 


University of Michigan Press, pp. 11-12. 
2 J. W. Cleary, “The Parts of the Party,” Problems 
of Communism, July-August 1964, p. 55. 


would “give the party organizations the op- 
portunity to concentrate their chief attention 
on production questions,” * some have assumed 
that it transformed the party apparatus from 
an ideological-mobilizing instrument into a pro- 
duction-oriented one. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. If anything, the reor- 
ganization had the results of strengthening 
ideological-organizational work among the 
masses. 

The belief that 1962 brought a sharp increase 
in party concern with detailed administrative 
and production problems neglects the fact that 
the party organs were already as deeply in- 
volved in these problems prior to 1962 as was 
conceivable. The rural party raikom (district 
committee) had clearly long been the dominant 
participant in the most important agricultural 
decisions made at the raion level, while the 
obkom (regional committee) continued in the 
postwar period to have the same kind of over- 
riding role in agriculture which Professor Fain- 
sod found documented in the archives of the 
Smolensk obkom of the 1930’s.* 

In the industrial realm, too, the party’s role 
was very concrete and detailed, even under the 
ministerial system. Again and again we find 
complaints that the industrial department of 
the local party organs “has been turned into a 
special kind of dispatcher’s apparatus which is 

. completely occupied with operational eco- 
nomic work.” ® The following statement dates 
from September 1962, but it could have ap- 
peared in the Soviet press at any time during 
the last two decades (and perhaps even ear- 
lier): 


Sometimes the office of the chief of the indus- 
trial-transportation department of the Grodno 
gorkom, Viktor Yosifovich Piasetski, reminds 
one of a dispatcher’s office. It 15 as if the two 
phones are competing to see which can transmit 
the most conversation while the chief is here 
and not at an enterprise. 


3N.S. Khrushchev, Stroitelstvo kommunizma v SSSR 
i razvitie selskovo khoziaistva, Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 
1963, Vol. 7, p. 323. 

4 Merle Fainsod, Smolensk Under Soviet Rule,-Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. 

5 Pravda, Feb. 2, 1951, p. 2. For nearly identical 
statements, widely spaced in time, see Pravda, Dec. 9, 
1947, pp. 2-3; Sovetskaia Latviia, March 25, 1957, p. 
2; Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Feb. 1, 1964, p. 12 (which 
generalizes about the pre-1962 period). 


“Viktor Yostfovich? This is the furniture 
factory speaking. We need sixty railroad cars, 
but they are not even giving us ten.” 

“Comrade Piasetski? This is Leather Works 
No. 4. As before, we are not receiving the neces- 
sary raw material. This also threatens our 
neighbor—the shoe factory.” ... 

“Auto Spare Parts Works speaking. We can- 
not agree with the Minsk Tractor Works about 
the delivery of forgings.” ° 


It is no accident that over the years an in- 
creasing number of experienced administrators 
have been pulled into the party apparatus. 
For example, in the year 1950 alone, Nikolai 
Podgornyi—a man who had been working for 
two decades in high administrative posts in 
industry—was named first secretary of the 
Kharkov obkom; Olga Ivashchenko—a factory 
director with seventeen years of industrial ex- 
perience—was named industrial secretary of 
the Kiev obkom; and Ivan Spiridonov—a fac- 
tory director with twenty-five years’ experience 
in industry—was selected as the first secretary 
of a raikom in Leningrad." 


Efficacy vs. Dissipation 


What, then, was the meaning of the party 
reorganization of 1962? Why did Khrushchev 
propose and force through an unprecedented 
change in party structure—a change that was 
certain to complicate the relationships of 
neighboring institutions and enterprises which 
were now subordinated to separate authorities? 
What were to be the compensating advantages 
which, Partiunaia zhizn later admitted, gave 
Khrushchev’s arguments a “surface persuasive- 
ness?” § 

The answers to these questions can be found, 
I suggest, in the long-time official images of the 
proper role of the lower party apparatus and 


8 Sovetskaia Belorussiia, Sept. 18, 1962, p. 2. 

7 Deputaty verkhovnovo soveta SSSR, shestoi sozyv, 
Izdatelstvo ‘“Izvestia,’ Moscow, 1962, pp. 172, 339, 
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Central Committee members, Konstantin Galanshin and 
Aleksandr Kokarev, respectively the director of an 
electric station and a combine works, were also trans- 
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9, 214.) While 1950 was a banner year in this respect, 
it was far from unique. 
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an 


in the persistent failure of actual party work 
to coincide closely to these images. 

Anyone who studies Soviet pronouncements 
about the work of the party apparatus for some 
time notices that they portray a group of of- 
ficials who are to fill a most imposing set of 
roles. The party officials are called upon to 
provide ideological inspiration to administra- 
tors, workers, and peasants, introducing “a 
spirit of enthusiasm and of creative labor into 
the production group.” ° They should be strict 
guardians of the national interest who “train 
personnel in the spirit of high responsibility for 
the business entrusted to them,” ?° and who en- 
force strict adherence to the law and plan. As 
men without operational administrative respon- 
sibilities, they should be detached _policy- 
makers who have the time and perspective to 
engage in “the solution of basic long-range 
problems.” * As representatives of the party 
of the proletariat, they should protect the 
workers against “bureaucratic” practices of the 
administrators, serving not only as “the ul- 
timate dispensers of mercy and patronage,” ” 
but also as kindly father-figures who will listen 
to those who “come simply to ask advice on 
some personal matter or to hear an encouraging 
word.” 38 

For a number of reasons the party apparatus 
has never been able to satisfy all these demands 
placed upon it. Instead of concentrating on 
ideological leadership, on long-range planning, 
and so forth, the party organs have tended to 
become deeply immersed in the type of pressing 
production questions mentioned earlier. They 
have become preoccupied with “beating out 
lof] the suppliers the equipment, materials, etc. 
which the enterprises have been allocated,” ™ 
with resolving a multitude of minor interdepart- 
mental disputes, with putting pressure on the 
collective farms to ensure the fulfillment of the 
delivery plan. Lazar Slepov, the leading Soviet 
authority on party work, has aptly summarized 
the complaints that have long been directed at 
party officials: 


® Pravda, July 23, 1960, p. 1. 

10P. F. Morozov, Leninskie printsipy podbora, ras- 
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Officials of the |party] apparatus frequently 
squander their efforts on trifles. ... A direct 
consequence of such a practice is the occurence 
of “all-hands jobs” or “storming.” It is not sur- 
prising that under such a system all attention 
is concentrated solely on pulling up lagging sec- 
tions and on overcoming difficulties which arise 
today, while at the same time neglecting long- 
range, fundamental questions.» 


In many ways the reorganization of 1962 was 
a serious attempt to create conditions under 
which the lower party apparatus could better 
perform those functions which it had been 
neglecting. In proposing the reorganization, 
Khrushchev recognized quite accurately that 
the work-load of the party organs was simply 
too great and that party officials did not have 
time both to resolve the urgent detailed prob- 
lems brought to them and to provide thorough 
policy and ideological leadership to all those 
within their jurisdiction. 

In short, the reorganization was aimed not at 
shifting the attention of the lower party organs 
to production and administrative questions, but 
on the contrary at giving them more time for 
problems of longer-range significance. It was an 
attempt to free the party officials from the 
“campaign-character” style of work forced on 
them by their constant need to switch attention 
from one matter to another."® 

Khrushchev also contended that the reor- 
ganization would make it easier to ensure that 
every party secretary had the kind of educa- 
tion and background which was needed to fur- 
nish thorough and informed supervision to spe- 
cialized administrators. He argued that with 
unified party organs, 


. [we often faced difficulty] in the selection 
of first secretaries of party raion and city com- 
mittees because there are both agricultural and 
industrial organizations in the district. There 
are also city party organizations which have 
agriculture as well as industrial enterprises 
located within the city limits.... We must often 
give preference to an official who knows agri- 


“Lazar Slepov, Vysshie i mestnye organy partii, 
Moscow, Izdatelstvo VPSh i AON pri TsK KPSS, 
1958, p. 124. See Fainsod, of. cit., p. 92, for an almost 
identical summary statement concerning Smolensk of- 
ficials. 

16 Khrushchey, of. cit., p. 320. 


culture better, even though agriculture may 
occupy a lesser place than industry in the given 
raion, oblast, krai, etc." 


With the party organs split, he held, it would 
be possible to select party officials “who know 
production well and have experience in the ap- 
propriate branches of the economy.” ** 


Grappling with the Problem 


Everyone now knows that Khrushchev’s suc- 
cessors did not find these reasons convincing, at 
least after watching the new system in opera- 
tion for two years. In fact, the party reor- 
ganization was clearly one of Khrushchev’s 
projects which they considered to be a “hare- 
brained scheme,” and the speed with which it 
was undone suggests that it may have been one 
of the factors which contributed to his down- 
fall. The recent statements of the new leaders 
have, of course, been echoes of the original 
opinion of Western observers. 

However, if we are to understand the role of 
the party apparatus in Soviet society, it is im- 
perative that we do not simply dismiss the 
1962-1964 experiments as a nonsensical result 
produced by the impact of advancing age upon 
a mind which was already too fascinated with 
organizational changes. In terms of many of 
the responsibilities of the party organs, the 1962 
reorganization made excellent sense, and it has 
often been criticized for the wrong reasons. 

If the prime responsibility of the party ap- 
paratus had been to exercise political control 
over the administrators or to enforce adherence 
to the law and the plan, then the advantages 
of the reorganization outlined by Khrushchev 
would have outweighed the disadvantages. 
None of these duties was seriously hampered 
by the existence of independent agricultural (or, 
more accurately, rural-oriented) and industrial 
(or, urban) party organizations. Indeed, all of 
these duties could have been better performed 
by party officials with a smaller workload and 
with the appropriate technical preparation. 

Even ideological and organizational work 
among the masses should have been benefited 
by the reorganization. Each of the new party 


17 Tbid., p. 170. 
18 [bid., p. 333. 


committees continued to have one secretary 
(or deputy secretary) who concentrated on 
organizational work and another who special- 
ized on ideological matters. This resulted not 
only in an increase in the number of secretaries 
concerned with ideological work, but also in the 
creation of two separate agitation-propaganda 
hierarchies which could vary their appeals more 
flexibly to correspond with the rather different 
types of people with whom they dealt. This 
could have had very major advantages in a 
transitional, industrializing society, where the 
peasants could be expected to have a far more 
traditional frame of mind than the urbanized 
elements. Indeed, for this reason there was 
much to recommend the creation of separate 
educational and cultural administrations as 
well, through the division of the soviets (2.e., 
the organs of the state as opposed to the party 
apparatus) into independent urban and rural 
units. 


Pitfalls and Loopholes 


Yet despite all these advantages, the new 
Soviet leaders were correct in calling the bi- 
furcation of the party organization a hare- 
brained scheme. It was hare-brained because 
it complicated the party organs’ much-maligned 
involvement in the resolution of minor depart- 
mental disputes and in the regulation of the 
flow of locally-produced materials to local fac- 
tories—activities which, however repugnant to 
the image of the party as the “leading force in 
society,’ had in fact been the most significant 
services that the party organs performed for 
the Soviet system. They constituted a type of 
regional coordination which the system desper- 
ately needed if it was to function. 

Any administrative system with a number of 
divisions, each of which has subordinates inter- 
acting in a particular region, faces a serious 
need for regional coordination. Although the 
plans and directives of the divisional units may 
ultimately be based on the same policy, the re- 
gional officials of the various divisions inevitably 
work somewhat at cross-purposes and come into 
conflict because of differences in departmental 
self-interests. 

In the Soviet Union the need for regional 
coordination has been particularly great since 
all the institutions in the region are really part 
of one giant hierarchy. Yet there has been no 
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organ in the state apparatus which can serve 
as a true regional coordinator. While the execu- 
tive committees of the soviets have been able 
to coordinate the regional offices of such min- 
istries as culture, agriculture, trade and edu- 
cation, the soviets have not had jurisdiction— 
at least below the republican level—over large- 
scale industry, important construction, the rail- 
roads, and several other significant institutions. 
In many cases two officials or institutions which 
have come into conflict have not had a con- 
venient common state superior to whom they 
could turn for a resolution of their problem. 
Over forty years ago Lenin could write: 


The absence of coordination (soglasovanie) of 
the work of different departments in the prov- 
imces 1s one of the greatest evils hindering 
economic construction. We must devote im- 
mense attention to this question.” 


Although the problem has worsened since 
Lenin’s day due to the increased centralization 
in administration and planning, there is still no 
state organ which can correct the difficulty. 

In practice, the solution which, consciously 
or unconsciously, has been adopted to meet this 
problem has been the use of the party organs 
to fill the gap in the administrative structure. 
Since all important administrators are CPSU 
members who are obligated to follow party 
decisions, the party organs have had the type 
of general authority which permitted them to 
function as an effective lower-level common 
superior for local administrators. 

To cite some examples: a report of 1960 re- 
vealed that in a city like Orsk (population 
176,000), “not one significant question falling 
outside the framework of an enterprise [was] 
decided without the advice and support of the 
leaders of the gorkom.” *° In the case of a con- 
flict between the plans of a construction trust 
and the regulations of a heating plant, a local 
ratkom had the authority to decide the issue 
at hand.** When a construction administration 
was unable to acquire two steamshovels which 
it badly needed for an important project, it 
turned to the party organs for help; in one case 
of apparently extreme urgency, “the matter 


V1. Lenin, Sochineniia, 4th edition, Gospolitizdat, 
Moscow, 1950, Vol. 27, pp. 238-39. 

°° Sovetskaia Rossiia, April 29, 1960, p. 2. 

°*1 [bid., March 13, 1960, p. 2. 
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reached the first secretary of the obkom.” 2 

Even between 1962 and 1964 the lower party 
organs were unable to avoid this type of co- 
ordinating activity among the institutions and 
enterprises still within their jurisdiction. The 
urban party organizations actually found them- 
selves more deeply involved than ever in de- 
tailed interdepartmental coordination problems, 
due to the creation in 1962 of a construction 
administration independent from the sovnar- 
khoz (the general economic administration ). 
With the industrial managers (or communal 
service officials), the builders, and the designers 
usually subordinated to quite separate admin- 
istrative hierarchies, the party organs often felt 
required to conduct regular “operational ses- 
sions” (operativiki) to fix a daily or weekly 
work schedule which all officials could follow in 
conjunction.” 


he most fundamental shortcoming of the 
1962 party reorganization was that it seriously 
complicated many kinds of regional coordina- 
tion. As Ekonomicheskaia gazeta pointed out, 
“the oblast is a single living organism where 
industry, agriculture, and the sectors serving 
them are intimately intertwined and intercon- 
nected. It is impossible to rupture them with- 
out loss.” ** In practice, it was “impossible to 
differentiate [clearly] the spheres of activity of 
the industrial and agricultural party organiza- 
tions,” *° and there were many types of disputes 
“which were impossible to decide reasonably in 
the existing conditions.” * 

The gravest problems arose in the rural dis- 
tricts, where the split into industrial and agri- 
cultural organizations involved a major reduc- 
tion in the power of the rural party officials. 
Earlier the raikom had been able to obligate the 


2 Tbid., April 10, 1960, p. 2. 

°3 For detailed and informative criticisms of extreme 
examples of such coordinating work in the realm of 
industrial construction and urban construction, see 
Pravda, Jan. 16, 1965, p. 2, and Feb. 24, 1965, p. 2. By 
contrast, the creation of an “operational staff” at a 
construction project at the Groznyi Chemical Combine 
was praised in one post-Khrushchev article: see Parti- 
inaia zhizn, No. 22, Nov. 1964, pp. 22-24. 

** Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nov. 18, 1964, p. 3. 

°° Pravda, Nov. 18, 1964, p. 1. 

*6Politicheskoe samoobrazovanie, No. 1, January 
1965, p. 13. For striking examples of these difficulties, 
see Partiinaia zhizn, No. 22, November 1964, pp. 41-42, 
and Pravda, Feb. 6, 1965, p. 2. 
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various administrators in the raion to take ac- 
tion, but the secretary of the party committee 
of the kolkhoz-sovkhoz territorial-production 
administration eventually was reduced to a 
position roughly equal to that of the head of the 
administration. In Khrushchev’s words, the 
two officials were to be “like two brothers, sen- 
ior in like degree (v “odinakovoi stepeni star- 
shie).” *? This not only confused relationships 
within the territorial production administration, 
but also hampered the coordination of its ac- 
tivities with those of the raion soviets, which 
continued to bear responsibility for education, 
communal service, culture, etc. If the party 
secretary was not the senior, where was the 
common superior to whom the soviet and the 
production administration could take their con- 
flicts? If the party secretary did handle these 
problems, would he not likely become the senior 
on other questions as well? For these reasons 
it is not surprising that the confusion of au- 
thority among lower rural officials received spe- 
cial emphasis in post-Khrushchev criticisms of 
the party bifurcation.” 


Back to Status Quo Ante? 


Now that the “non-viability” *® of the 1962- 
64 arrangements has been recognized, the new 
party leadership has decreed a return to the pre- 
1962 forms of party organization. But in one 
sense the return can never be complete, for the 
party leaders are now more conscious of certain 
facts than they were before. The impact of the 
great workload of the party organs upon their 
“leadership” functions has been frankly rec- 
ognized. Those leaders who did not fully realize 
it earlier surely have come to understand that 
the lower party organs’ persistent involvement 
in rather minor current problems is not just an 
aberration of party work, but is rather a func- 
tion that must be performed if the administra- 
tive system—as it is now established—is to 
work. 

What will be the consequences of this recogni- 
tion? Thus far, party spokesman have done 
little more than repeat the old warnings that 


27 Khrushchev, of. cit., p. 446. The Soviet Smir- 
nitskii dictionary also defines “starshii” as the ‘man in 
charge.” 

28 See Partiinaia zhizn, No. 23, Dec. 1964, pp. 5-6. 

29 Pravda, Jan. 12, 1965, p. 2. 


APROPOS OF LITTLE BOSSES 


— Korao 6ygete 8 cnenyiouyni pas 6pate o6a30TeNbcTBa, MeHbWe KpH4HTe Hh He GeliTe ce6a B rpyszb... 


—"When you take on responsibilities next time, don’t 
shout so much and don’t beat your chest... .” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Feb. 20, 1965 


the party organs should not “replace” (pod- 
meniat) the state organs—that they should 
avoid involvement when there are “officials who 
have the authority and the competency to de- 
cide these or those concrete questions” and that 
they should “concern themselves with their di- 
rect duty—the solution of important problems 
which have policy-political significance and 
which lie within their sphere of competence.” *° 
But in the past, of course, these warnings did 
not solve the dilemmas which led to the 1962 
reorganization, and there is no reason to believe 
that they will be more successful now. 


30 Tbid., Dec. 6, 1964, p. 4. “Podmeniat’ can be trans- 
lated by “replace,” “supplant,” “take the place of,” or 
“usurp the functions of.” There are, however, many 
ways of demonstrating that the warning to the party 
organs not to podmeniat the soviet and economic organs 
is simply the Soviet way of demanding delegation of 
authority on minor details. Perhaps the easiest and 
clearest is to note that Soviet administrative theorists 
use precisely the same phraseology when they are ob- 
viously discussing delegation of authority from a superior 
to a subordinate in the state apparatus: “The higher 
standing administrators, in exercising general supervision 
of the organs subordinate to them, do not podmeniat 
them.” V. A. Vlasov and S. S. Studenikin, Sovetskoe 


administrativnoe pravo, Moscow, 1959, p. 68. 
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It is possible that the party leadership will 
be content simply to return to the pre-1962 
situation. Yet increased awareness of the real 
needs of the system served by the party organs 
could also produce real changes. On the one 
hand, steps might be taken to make it easier 
for the party organs to handle their large load 
of administrative functions. Perhaps the long 
aversion to an expansion in the size of the party 
staff will begin to crumble. 

Or, on the other hand, those who insist that 
the party organs should concentrate on their 
“proper” functions may support changes in the 
administrative system that would reduce its 
demands on the party organs. One obvious 
change among many could be a reorganization 
in the administration of construction, making 
it easier for construction firms, industrial man- 
agers, and design bureaus to resolve their 
scheduling disagreements within the state ap- 
paratus. 


ther, more drastic solutions are possible. 
The need for a common superior to resolve 
disputes is a product of a hierarchial situation, 
and it becomes greatest when all institutions 
within the society operate under an elaborate 
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set of rules and plans which are centrally es- 
tablished. If financial rewards and penalties 
were made more meaningful to Soviet state 
administrators, and if their sphere of independ- 
ence were enlarged (allowing them, for ex- 
ample, to establish their own relationships with 
suppliers), many of the disputes which now 
must be taken to the party organs could be 
solved without reference to a common superior. 
The force of habit would be difficult to over- 
come, but it is at least conceivable that the 
workload of the party organs might be reduced 
sufficiently to give them more time for the 
functions which they tend to neglect. 

In 1963 Partiinaia zhizn reported in its dis- 
cussion of the general industrial reorganization 
of the previous year that “some comrades say 
the answer lies not in organizational reform but 
in a skillful use of economic levers.” ** One of 
the results of the 1962-64 experience may be 
that those concerned with strengthening the 
ideological-leadership functions of the party 
organ will conclude that their cause, too, could 
be furthered by the use of economic levers. If 
they reach this conclusion, the “liberal” econ- 
omists will acquire a rather unexpected ally. 


*! Partiinaia zhizn, No. 2, January 1963, p. 16: 
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Reviewed by Abraham Ascher 


THE INTEREST and significance of the two 
books under review derive not so much from any 
new historical data or interpretations they pre- 
sent, as from the fact that they describe the 
moral temperament of three prominent Marx- 
ists in the first two decades of this century. 
All three considered themselves “orthodox,” 
and yet the approach to the Marxist creed of 
each was fundamentally different from that of 
the other two. Lenin was a dedicated fanatic 
prepared to pay any price to promote the 
cause; Balabanoff a moralist for whom socialism 
was an ethical precept that would only be de- 
graded by the use of morally reprehensible 
means; Parvus an adventurer and _ intriguer 
who had few scruples about how he pursued his 
political goals, believing that by means of his 
own self-aggrandizement he could advance the 
ideal of socialism. The three represented dis- 
tinct and important types within the Marxist 
movement and a grasp of their differences may 
perhaps reveal as much about the divisions 
within European socialism—so dramatic and 
momentous after 1914—as an analysis of purely 
ideological or political controversies. 

One of the most admirable features of 
Scharlau and Zeman’s book is their sensitive 


and judicious, though by no means uncritical, 
treatment of Parvus as a personality. This 
was no easy task, for although historians and 
especially socialist writers have generally ac- 


knowledged the boldness and imagination of 


much of his political thought, they have had 
a very low opinion of him as a man. Unlike 
most radicals of his generation, Parvus was not 
content to restrict himself to politics: he wanted 
to live the good life as well as influence the 
course of history, both of which aims he thought 
he could realize by amassing a fortune. Hence 
he engaged in economic speculation and cul- 
tivated high government officials in various 
countries; by 1914, when he was in his mid- 
forties, he had demonstrated remarkable suc- 
cess in both activities, which was enough to 
raise eyebrows among his socialist colleagues. 
He came to be known as a “socialist tycoon,” 
and his behavior corresponded to the Marxist 
caricature of such a man from the capitalist 
ranks. When he went to Zurich in 1915, for 
example, he stayed at the most luxurious hotel, 
was almost always surrounded by “corpulent 
blond women,” and had a penchant for big, 
expensive cigars and champagne. By the time 


of his death in 1924, Parvus had had so 
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variegated a career that he was reputed to have 
been, at one and the same time, a speculator, 
swindler. Turkish agent, German agent, Russian 
agent, lackey of imperialism and, of course, 
traitor to socialism. 


Scharlau and Zeman discuss in considerable 
detail all the activities that gave rise to this 
reputation, but they have wisely concentrated 
on Parvus’ work as a revolutionary, recognizing 
that he himself did not believe he had ever 
abandoned his professed creed. In doing so, 
they have caught the complexity of Parvus’ 
personality without idealizing or exonerating 
him. After a brief account of his youth in 
Russia, they depict him as a man who in the 
1890’s earnestly dedicated himself to work in 
the German Social Democratic movement be- 
cause he found life in Russian émigré circles too 
much given to abstract theorizing and too 
divorced from reality. They carefully analyze 
his polemical thrusts against Bernstein’s revi- 
sionism and then describe his important con- 
tributions to the Russian movement in the 
years from 1901 to 1906, particularly his for- 
mulation of the doctrine that became the basis 
for the theory of permanent revolution devel- 
oped by Trotsky, then his friend and disciple. 
By this time Parvus had established himself as 
a leading socialist theorist, but he was still a 
man without influence, financial independence, 
or many friends among his political colleagues. 
He was already under a cloud for some shady 
business deals, and he had offended the moral 
sensibilities of some leading German socialists 
by his amorous adventures. In 1910 Parvus 
decided on a change of venue: he would move to 
Turkey and make a new start. With this de- 
cision began the most fascinating, daring and 
controversial phase of his life, and it is on this 
last period that Scharlau and Zeman are at 
their best. By careful digging in several Euro- 
pean archives, the authors have been able to 
describe in detail a story that up to now has 
been known only in broad outline. 

The authors provide a good account of 
Parvus’ business ventures in Turkey, which 
within four years enabled him to become a 
millionaire. He traded in wood and steel, im- 
ported wheat from Odessa and machines from 
Germany, supplied arms to the Turks, and took 
advantage of the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 to 
speculate in weapons. Exactly how he managed 
his business success still remains something of 
a mystery; all that Parvus would reveal was 
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that he had an abundance of “capital and con- 
nections.” Indeed, some of the highest Turkish 
officials, including Enver Pasha, Talaat Pasha 
and the Minister of Finance became his con- 
fidants and looked to him for advice. Parvus 
was determined to use this influence to promote 
not only his own fortunes but his ultimate goal, 
socialism. “Parvus, the theorist of power,” ac- 
cording to Scharlau and Zeman, “had unex- 
pectedly transformed himself into the politician 
and practical man. His aim remained the same, 
only the methods and means had changed.” 


HIS GREAT OPPORTUNITY came with the 
outbreak of the First World War. Convinced 
that Germany with her powerful labor move- 
ment represented progress and that autocratic 
Russia embodied black reaction, Parvus im- 
mediately set about trying to forge an alliance 
between the German government and European 
—especially Russian—socialists. Such collabo- 
ration was called for, he reasoned, because a 
military defeat of tsarism would unleash the 
revolution in Russia and thus set off a chain 
of events that would end—as he had often pre- 
dicted—in a socialist transformation of Ger- 
many and Western Europe. By February 1915 
he was in close touch with the German Foreign 
Office, which he persuaded of the soundness of 
at least a part of his plan: that Russian so- 
cialists could, with their agitation, help weaken 
Russia’s war effort. As a first installment, the 
Foreign Office gave Parvus a million marks, and 
so began his travels to wherever Russian so- 
cialists were to be found. Scharlau and Zeman 
describe his encounters with the socialists, how 
he argued with them and lavishly dispensed 
funds, secure in the conviction that money was 
a potent political weapon. He established a 
socialist journal in Berlin and a research in- 
stitute in Copenhagen to disseminate his views, 
and managed illegally to ship subversive litera- 
ture into Russia. An indefatigable worker, he 
still found time in the midst of these activities 
for his own business deals, often taking ad- 
vantage of his growing number of important 
contacts to make yet another fortune. 

Parvus spent a large part of the war in Copen- 
hagen, where he gained the confidence of the 
German ambassador, Brockdorff-Rantzau, and 
the authors have uncovered much in the 
German archives concerning the discussions be- 
tween the two men. Brockdorff-Rantzau, a con- 


servative diplomat of the old school, was fas- 
cinated by Parvus’ bold political ideas, which 
he assiduously transmitted to Berlin, metals 
with his endorsement. In Berlin ttself Parvus 
was several times received by high dignitaries, 
who also listened to him with great respect and 
passed on his thoughts to the Chancellor. The 
safe conduct through Germany granted Lenin 
in 1917 and the funds given the Bolsheviks 
during that year were, of course, a logical cul- 
mination of this bizarre sequence of events. To 
be sure, the Foreign Office and Parvus were 
using each other, and in the end they both 
suffered a disastrous defeat. Neither wanted a 
Bolshevik regime entrenched in Russia. But 
even if Parvus’ hope had been realized and 
Germany had won the war, his expectations 
would more than likely have been disappointed. 
For it is hard to conceive of Wilhelminian Ger- 
many, fortified by victory, falling prey to the 
agitation and revolutionary upsurge of German 
social democracy. 


In any event, Parvus was a defeated—and in 
radical circles a thoroughly discredited—man. 
He was still resourceful enough to concoct some 
fantastic schemes to influence the Bolshevik 
leaders, or, failing that, to overthrow them, all 
of which are fully discussed in this study. But 
his contact with political reality was by now 
quite remote. For the last six years he lived in 
splendor in Berlin amid rumors of frequent 
orgies in his palatial home, occasionally saw 
some of his friends and sometimes even advised 
the President of the Republic, Friedrich Ebert, 
but his reputation was too tarnished for him 
ever again to exercise the kind of power for 


which he hankered. 


The most striking impression of Parvus 
created by this excellent book is that of a new 
type of revolutionary: instead of attempting 
to undermine the prevailing order with dyna- 
mite or rousing appeals, he tried to do so by 
exploiting the tensions within the capitalist 
system as a whole, even if this involved him in 
extraordinary collaboration with people who 
were among the most vehement opponents of 
socialism. He was also unique among Marxists 
in adopting as his own the ethic that socialists 
believed underlay the capitalist order and 
which they regarded as the most odious: that 
money was power and that with enough of it 
the political and social order could be manip- 
ulated. These traits did not make Parvus 
particularly attractive, but the fact that he 


possessed them demonstrates—if proof were 
needed—that cynicism is not the monopoly of 
any class or political movement. 


IN HIS PERCEPTIVE foreword to Impres- 
sions of Lenin, Bertram Wolfe quite correctly 
points out that the book tells the reader as much 
about Angelica Balabanoff, the author, as about 
Lenin. But if anything, this enhances the value 
of her personal, random reminiscences. For 
Mme. Balabanoff represents a strand in Euro- 
pean socialism that is often forgotten today. 
Born in 1878 into a Ukrainian family, she de- 
veloped very early in life a deep compassion for 
the poor and underprivileged, a compassion that 
was always at the core of her socialist commit- 
ment. In 1897 she went to Western Europe to 
study, and after avidly reading radical litera- 
ture for three years she decided to devote her 
life to the Italian Socialist Party, which she was 
always prepared to serve without remuneration 
even though she herself was far from wealthy. 


Balabanoff maintained an interest in Russian 
social democracy and became acquainted with 
many of its leaders. But her close relations with 
Lenin did not develop until 1915, when she 
joined the socialists at Zimmerwald who came 
out against any civil peace in the warring coun- 
tries and in favor of an immediate end to the 
war. A gifted linguist, Balabanoff did much of 
the translating at the Zimmerwald Conference 
and was appointed secretary of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Conference established there. 
When Lenin, after seizing power in 1917, made 
peace with Germany, the pacifist Balabanoff 
was so deeply moved that she went to Russia 
and put herself at the disposal of the new 
regime. Eager to take advantage of her many 
contacts with leading socialists in the West and 
her abilities as an orator and organizer, Lenin 
made her secretary of the new Comintern. 


A major portion of the memoirs deals with 
Balabanoff’s subsequent, painful disillusionment 
with the Communist leaders and the Com- 
munist system. Within four years she realized 
the difference between her outlook and Lenin’s: 
“Her ideal,” as Wolfe aptly puts it, “was to 
serve the masses, his to manipulate them—both 
for the sake of socialism.” Unwilling to com- 
promise her principles, she broke with the Com- 
intern and left Russia for good. 

Balabanoff makes it clear that the essential 
impulse behind her socialism was ethical. Her 
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principal aim was to work among the people 
and help relieve their suffering, no matter how 
great the personal sacrifice involved. This was 
for her a moral imperative that constituted 
the mainspring of her political activities. Hence 
it came as a terrible shock to learn that Lenin 
and his collaborators were, if not immoral, 
totally amoral. As she correctly—though only 
gradually—perceived, Lenin was a fanatic 
prepared to resort to any means he thought 
would promote Bolshevism. “Everything,” he 
once told her, “that is done in the interest of 
the proletarian cause is honest.” Some of the 
incidents she relates to buttress her assessment 
of Lenin would be amusing if they were not 
also so tragic in their implications. She tells, 
for example, how Lenin’s wife, Nadezhda 
Krupskaia, “very nearly received an official 
reprimand because of her occasional absences 
from party meetings.” Equally revealing of his 
fanatic intensity is the following incident: 
shortly after the outbreak of the First World 
War, when an international socialist meeting of 
women was held in Switzerland to organize a 
movement in opposition to the war, Lenin sat 
“for days on end” in the corner of a coffee- 
house, so that the delegates of his faction could 
get his orders on every move. 


IT WOULD BE WRONG, however, to deduce 
from this that Mme. Balabanoff depicts Lenin 
in an entirely unsympathetic light. On the 
contrary, she stresses his unselfishness, his ab- 
negation, his dedication to what she considers 
a noble cause. But at the same time she un- 
derstands that as a man who completely identi- 
fied the movement with his own personality, he 
could brook no opposition; anyone who differed 
with him was necessarily harming the cause, 
and therefore no effort must be spared to bring 
such a person to heel or, failing that, to dis- 
credit him. Balabanoff is not the first to offer 
this interpretation, but because she is able to 
support it with a series of personal reminis- 
cences, it has a ring of persuasiveness and vivid- 
ness lacking in most studies of Lenin. 

Balabanoff became fully aware of this trait in 
Lenin, and consequently in Bolshevism, when 
she witnessed the persecution of alleged enemies 
of the regime. She was so appalled that she 
begged Lenin to allow her to work in the 
prisons in order to “save the prisoners and 
their relatives from tortures, and you [Lenin| 
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from shame, maledictions, and responsibility.” 


Balabanoff was further distressed by the 
cynical approach to politics prevalent in the 
highest circles of Bolshevism. She was out- 
raged by the treatment accorded Serrati, a 
leader of Italian socialism who, when he visited 
Russia in 1920, refused to go along with a 
Bolshevik plan to split the Italian movement 
in order to make a part of it a subservient tool 
of communism. Though a militant socialist who 
had devoted his life to the cause, he was now 
slandered without mercy by Zinovieyv. After 
Serrati’s death, Zinoviev explained his course of 
action: “We have fought and slandered him 
because of his great merits. It would not have 
been possible to alienate the masses [from him] 
without resorting to these means.” At the same 
time—and Balabanoff cites several examples— 
no compunction was shown in using men who 
were weak, untrustworthy and corrupt, for the 
Bolsheviks needed “accomplices rather than 
collaborators,” men who would carry out orders 
without being troubled by pangs of conscience. 


The Bolsheviks did their best to persuade 
Mme. Balabanoff of the correctness of their 
policies, but her moral sense told her that “the 
means were replacing the end, and the end re- 
ceded farther and farther into the distance.” 
Unable to suffer the moral torture any longer, 
she asked Lenin for permission to leave the 
country. There was a final, moving exchange 
between them. “Why are you leaving then, 
why don’t you stay?” Lenin asked. “You know 

., she answered, “perhaps Russia does not 
need people like me... .” “ ‘She needs them, 
but she does not have them,’ Lenin said in a 
sad, grave voice.” Lenin was right about 
Russia’s needs, though it might be added that 
Russia was not unique in this respect. People 
such as Balabanoff are rare in any society. 


The three individuals whose characters are 
revealed in these two books do not by any 
means exhaust the types to be found in the 
socialist movement of the 20th century, but 
they are surely expressive of fundamental cur- 
rents that emerged with poignant clarity after 
1914. Parvus, it may be said, represented the 
worst in European socialism, Balabanoff the 
best, and Lenin, because his self-righteous com- 
mitment to the cause led him to distort its 
essential character, the most dangerous. It need 
hardly be pointed out that the legacy of all 
three currents is still very much a part of pres- 
ent-day radicalism. 


Of Russia and Russians 
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New York, William Morrow and Co., 1964. 
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Reviewed by Philip Ben 


EVERYONE WHO HAS traveled to the USSR 
to study the contemporary scene has probably 
faced the same problem. He has made a lot of 
observations which appear to him highly signifi- 
cant. But are they really valid? Has he looked 
and listened perceptively? Has his experience 
been based on atypical circumstances or does 
it represent the general rule? Faced with these 
questions, one finds it comforting to learn that 
the symptoms one has noticed, the conclusions 
one has reached, have also been seen and con- 
firmed by others. 

In this respect, Laurens van der Post’s A 
View of All the Russias offers a rich catalog of 
impressions of Soviet life in which this re- 
viewer, at least, could find many parallels to 
his own experiences during frequent trips to 
Russia. 

The first impressions of the traveler inevi- 
tably involve the unbelievable inefficiency of 
Soviet hotel receptionists, room maids, and res- 
taurant waiters—not to mention the _ hotel 
“floor-supervisors,” those young and sometimes 
not so young ladies reputed to have more or 
less sinister connections with the secret police. 


Then there is the squalor at the railway stations, 
the interminable queues in food stores, the lack 
of telephone directories. Some Westerners, upon 
being regaled with such “insignificant” details 
about everyday life in the Soviet Union, 
heatedly reproach the returned traveler for be- 
ing petty: “You visit a country which has 
achieved miracles, built a modern industry, 
transformed nature, educated tens of millions 
of illiterates, and you only notice that the hotel 
furniture is old-fashioned and the restaurant 
service slow. Is this really important in a coun- 
try which may soon land a man on the moon?” 

This reviewer, for one, has never been able 
to accept such reasoning. To pay attention to 
the details of everyday living, including the per- 
formance of hotels, restaurants, shops, and other 
kinds of service establishments, is not to indulge 
in a taste for the paltry, but to seek for clues 
to an understanding of Soviet reality. In a 
country where a customer often has to wait an 
hour before he gets his borscht, there is reason 
to draw some conclusions about the efficiency of 
labor discipline and of economic management 
in general. 
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Mr. van der Post obviously adheres to the 
same view. He describes at great length a scene 
at the Moscow National Hotel when he arrived: 
how many calls the tourist reception girl had to 
make to learn which room had been reserved 
for him, how long he had to wait until the waiter 
in the hotel restaurant noticed his presence, and 
how many dishes on the impressive menu were 
available only on paper. 


ANOTHER THING that strikes the traveler is 
the immense difficulty of communicating with 
the Soviet people. It is not the language bar- 
rier: I have been faced with the same difficulty 
despite the fact that I speak Russian rather 


well. And although van der Post’s Russian is 
admittedly inadequate, he found that many 
Soviet citizens were conversant in English, 
French or German. The basic difficulty in com- 
munication is that the facts which are obvious 
to the foreigner are hardly known to the average 
Russian. Indeed, he will frequently consider 
them as ludicrous or contemptible fabrications. 
And vice versa: his conception of the outside’ 
world bears little relation to the reality known 
and experienced by the visitor. 

How often I was confronted with the ques- 
tion, posed by Russians in every walk of life, 
including some (though relatively few) intel- 
lectuals: “Why do the Americans prepare an 
armed agression against the Soviet Union?” In 
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reply to denials, the challenger will quote hun- 
dreds of “facts”: “Is it not a fact that the 
Americans have given the atomic bomb to the 
Germans?” “Hasn’t the US Secretary of De- 
fense admitted that such plans exist?” There 
is, as a rule, no point in trying to prove that 
this is baseless nonsense. While Russians no 
longer accept everything they read in their 
newspapers as Gospel Truth, the propensity 
among them is to believe the worst about the 
“capitalist” adversary—especially in the ab- 
sence of any objective sources of information. 
Mr. van der Post relates a number of such con- 
versations which sound like dialogues from the 


Theater of the Absurd. 


The author notes other things which ordinary 
tourists often fail to observe or understand. 
Among such phenomena is the unsurpassed abil- 
ity of many Soviet citizens, and of virtually 
every official, to distort even the most obvious 
facts if they do not accord with the party ver- 
sion of reality. One of the examples he cites 
concerned officials in charge of the Bratsk hy- 
dro-electric construction site, who categori- 
cally denied to him that prisoners had ever 
been employed there. Yet other sources, in- 
cluding one man who had spent many years 
in a labor camp at the site, provided overwhelm- 
ing evidence to the contrary. Obviously, in 
such cases, too, any further discussion between 
the visitor and his hosts is pointless. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE of the coin, there is 
a danger that the numerous shortcomings of 
the Soviet system may blind even an experi- 
enced observer to its commendable successes, 
thus preventing an objective and balanced ap- 
praisal. Mr. van der Post is fortunately free of 
this type of myopia. The tributes he pays to 
Soviet accomplishments are both interesting 
and in the reviewer’s opinion, accurate. 

For example, he gives due praise to what he 
saw of the Soviet educational system. At a 
boarding school in Tashkent, he was impressed 
by the high standard of teaching and by the 
healthy relationship that existed between teach- 
ers and students, which he found to be “easy 
and free” despite emphasis on discipline. He 
became convinced that Soviet teachers “truly 
love children” and that the country in general 
is free of that “terrible phenomenon, the teacher 
who teaches only because he has not been good 
enough for anything else.” Such comments are 


useful because Westerners have generally under- 
rated the Soviet educational system, especially 
in the period when it was subjected to the perip- 
eties of Khrushchev’s educational reforms 
(now abolished). Despite its many shortcom- 
ings and distortions, education is—in the re- 
viewer’s opinion—probably the strongest asset 
of Soviet society. 

As Mr. van der Post rightly notes, Soviet 
people in their forties and fifties, meaning those 
who matured during the Stalin period, are apt 
to accept the system and the current “line,” 
while those in their twenties and thirties who 
never knew Stalinism—who were not condi- 
tioned through personal bitter experience to be- 
lieve that the supreme wisdom is to obey—are 
tending toward nonconformism in increasing 
numbers. This may not be a very novel obser- 
vation, but in the reviewer’s opinion it is crucial 
enough to bear repetition. There appears to 
have been little reason for the fears, long felt by 
many in the West, that the new Soviet genera- 
tion born and aie under communism would 
provide monolithic support for the official ideol- 


ogy. 


THE SAME CONCLUSION can be inferred— 
if indirectly—from the second work under re- 
view, Allen Kassof’s study of The Soviet Youth 
Program. Through a detailed analysis of the 
program, which encompasses some 53 million 
members, Mr. Kassof tries to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the regime’s efforts to shape the 
image of the future generation. The two main 
youth organizations, the Komsomol and the 
Pioneers, are run by the state and their aims are 
obvious: to strengthen the control of the Com- 
munist Party over youth, to prepare young 
people for future contributions to the economic 
and social modernization of the country, and to 
prevent them from coming under the sway of 
dissident forces. Mr. Kassof rightly stressed the 
control functions of these organizations over 
their educational functions, which in any event 
are directed toward the same ends. The nature 
of the tasks assigned demands that the top staft 
of the organizations be paid functionaries, sub- 
ject to orders from above. Thus the official as- 
sertion that the Komsomol and the Pioneers 
are autonomous organizations of Soviet youth, 
spontaneously rallying around the party, has 
no basis in reality. In fact, they are the antith- 
esis of a genuine youth movement; their con- 
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gresses and conferences do not formulate or 
debate policy but simply rubber-stamp actions 
already initiated by the top leadership. 

Curiously, the Komsomol has even been ex- 
empted from the process of liberalization initi- 
ated by Khrushchev. Reforms adopted in 1962 
provided “guarantees” of each member’s right 
to participate in discussion, to submit resolu- 
tions, to express opinions on resolutions before 
they are adopted, and to appear personally at 
meetings of committees and bureaus where his 
personal activities are to be discussed. In fact, 
these so-called “revolutionary innovations” are 
only small steps toward a situation that the 
Komsomol claims has always existed. More- 
over, nothing in recent practice confirms that 
the reforms have really been instituted. 


WHAT IS SOVIET youth’s reaction to this 
effort at regimentation? Deprived of almost 
any opportunity for really spontaneous initia- 
tive, many Soviet youngsters show boredom 
with the youth organizations and resentment 
at the interference in their private lives. They 
become disillusioned and apathetic. Often the 
result is hooliganism and juvenile delinquency. 
Idlers and stiliagi (the Soviet version of Teddy 
boys) are not uncommon phenomena, as is at- 
tested by the persistence and rigor of press 
campaigns against them. 

Even while the party shows its fear of losing 
control over the youth, large groups—particu- 
larly students at the big universities—are show- 
ing greater independence, and nothing seems to 
halt the process. Mr. Kassof senses this reac- 
tion, but he is very cautious about making any 
generalizations. His approach is that of the 
scholar sticking to the information directly 
available to him and reluctant to speculate in 
larger perspective. To the reviewer’s mind, at 
least, he does not sufficiently convey the mood 
that prevails among the more sophisticated 
young people. 

I have met students who unhesitatingly crit- 
icized numerous shortcomings of Soviet life and 
realized that people in the West lived much 
better than they did. True, they always tried 
to find a justification for the backwardness of 
their country. And while they discussed the 
mistakes and distortions of their political sys- 
tem, they never questioned the validity of the 
system itself. The important point, however, is 
that they no longer considered the party beyond 
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criticism and were not afraid to discuss Soviet 
failures, despite the constant threat that their 
outspoken opinions might land them in “work 
colonies.” Such attitudes—observed and re- 
corded by a number of recent visitors to the 
USSR—represent a potentially explosive force 
on the Soviet scene; in fact, by Soviet stand- 
ards of conformance, the problem is not just 
potential but immediate and real. 


THERE IS in the USSR an even larger force 
that remains beyond the control of the totali- 
tarian regime—and that is religion. Though 
much has been written on this subject, public 
knowledge of recent developments in this sphere 
is generally inadequate. The appearance of 
Russian Orthodox churchmen, as well as Soviet 
Protestants and recently even Catholics, at 
various international gatherings has led many 
people in the West to conclude that the era of 
antireligious activity in Russia is over. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. In fact, since 
1958 the Communist Party has resumed a vir- 
ulent antireligious policy. Insofar as the Ortho- 
dox religion is concerned, pressure has been ex- 
erted to close down a number of churches and 
heavy taxes have been imposed on church prop- 
erty and on the income of the clergy. 


The campaign is also targeted against minor- 
ity religions. Visitors to the USSR are some- 
times surprised at the number of religious groups 
and sects that have managed to survive despite 
official hostility on one hand and an overwhelm- 
ing Orthodox majority on the other. Yet it 
is an old tradition in Russia that whenever times 
are grim and the future uncertain, “holy old 
men” appear and all kinds of sects flourish. It 
was so under the Tartar yoke, and again in the 
18th and 19th centuries. One interesting sign of 
the party’s concern over the present strength 
of sectarianism is to be found in the famous 
antireligious Museum in Leningrad; in the con- 
temporary section there, much more space is 
devoted to defamation of all kinds of dissident 
groups than to denunciation of the Orthodox 


Church. 


In The Faith of the Russian Evangelicals, 
Mr. J.C. Pollock tells the story of the Evangeli- 
cal movement in Russia from Tsarist times to 
the present, shedding light on the status of other 
religious minorities as well. 


What sparked Mr. Pollock’s study was the 


widely-publicized news account some months 


ago of 32 Evangelicals who traveled the long 
distance from Siberia to Moscow, hoping to 
emigrate to America or Israel in search of reli- 
gious freedom. Ignorant of the fact that Israel 
is a Jewish state, they imagined it as the Biblical 
Zion, the Land Of Christ, and—possibly due to 
anti-American propaganda—they had it con- 
fused with America. Why did these people 
want to leave their home-land? Their plight, 
as it was relayed to Western news sources, was 
poignant. When some of the children became 
upset over atheistic attitudes taught in the 
public schools, the parents withdrew them. 
Thereupon the authorities took the children 
away and sent them to boarding schools. De- 
spairing letters that the children wrote home 
finally impelled the group’s decision to attempt 
emigration. In their naivété they didn’t realize 
the difficulties involved. They wrote to the Min- 
istry of Interior asking for exit permission and 
got no answer; they wrote to Khrushchev per- 
sonally and got no answer; so they journeyed to 
Moscow. When pleas in person also proved 
fruitless, they went to the American Embassy 
hoping for aid, but the Americans were of course 
powerless to help them leave Soviet territory. 
Ultimately they were returned to their homes in 
Siberia. 

This story so intrigued Mr. Pollock that he 
arranged a trip to the USSR to investigate it 
further. While he soon learned that he would 
get nowhere in his efforts to interview the 
group personally in Siberia, he was able to col- 
lect materials for his broader study of the Evan- 
gelical movement. 


IN OLD RUSSIA, as Mr. Pollock relates, non- 
orthodox Christians were subjected to contin- 
uous persecution by the Tsars, inspired in large 
measure by the official Orthodox Church. The 
Act of Toleration proclaimed by Nicholas IT in 
1905 did little to improve their lot. Neverthe- 
less, they not only survived but gained more 
and more adherents. 

Ironically, it was the Revolution and its after- 
math that brought the Evangelical Christians 
and Baptists the greatest freedom they had ever 
known. During the early 1920’s they were al- 
lowed to accept aid from abroad and were 
granted the right to print literature, to travel 
and preach, and to found a preachers’ school 
and a missionary society. By 1927 they num- 
bered two million. 


A new wave of persecution started in 1928. 
The next year a law was enacted that sharply 
curtailed the rights of all believers, stopped 
preachers from traveling from district to dis- 
trict, and broke up auxiliary church activity. 
While services of worship were allowed, all other 
gatherings and all religious propaganda became 
illegal. The Baptists and Evangelical Christians 
(or “Sectarians,” as the Soviets call them) were 
special targets of the state’s attack because of 
their connections abroad, which were now said 
to screen sinister counter-revolutionary conspir- 
acies. Arrests of church members as spies and 
economic saboteurs started to multiply. In the 
collectivization drive, sectarian farmers—usu- 
ally hard-working and therefore prosperous— 
were inevitably dubbed kulaks and deported to 
remote parts of Siberia or annihilated. 


The whole Stalin period was in fact a chain 
of sufferings and persecution for the Christian 
population and for the Baptists in particular. 
The only time of relief came during the “great 
patriotic war,’ when Stalin was forced to ac- 
knowledge the popular need for churches. Dur- 
ing this respite the regime permitted the forma- 
tion of an “All-Union of Evangelical Christians/ 
Baptists,” which has since endured as the major 
Evangelical group in the USSR (Pentecostal- 
ists are also members). The All-Union leaders 
have paid a price for the regime’s toleration. In 
particular, they have had to contribute vocifer- 
ously to party propaganda on Stalin’s “peace 
campaign,’ on “American imperialism,” on 
“germ warfare,” on the Hungarian uprising, and 
so on. 


The present situation of religion in the Soviet 
Union is not much better than it was under 
Stalin’s rule. Despite Khrushchev’s famous 
“Decree on Mistakes in the Conduct of Scien- 
tific Atheist Propaganda,’ which admitted 
“gross errors’ and condemned “offending the 
feelings of believers in any way,” persecution 
has persisted under the cover of “freedom of 
antireligious propaganda.” Aside from the 
methods of direct repression already referred to, 
the current campaign has taken the form of 
threatening or actually taking away people’s 
jobs, barring their road to career advancement, 
or denying them entrance to the universities. 

Mr. Pollock has unearthed and _ recorded 
many instances of such persecution. Yet he 
ends on a note of conviction that the strength 
of spirit demonstrated by religious believers will 
endure against all efforts to undermine it. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK under review investi- 
gates, in substance, a very different subject— 
the world of Soviet sport. Yet one does not have 
to read very far into Mr. Morton’s account to 
find the common thread that runs through all 
of these books: in sports, no less than in edu- 
cation, religion, and indeed most areas of Soviet 
life, the authoritarian controls exerted by the 
party regime have a profound impact. In this 
respect, Mr. Morton’s subtitle, calling sport the 
“mirror of Soviet society,” is aptly chosen. 


Soviet sport was a latecomer to the interna- 
tional arena. Soviet athletes and their achieve- 
ments were almost unknown abroad until the 
early 1950’s. When they finally appeared they 
surprised the world with their prowess. Yet not 
satisfied with the immediate recognition ac- 
corded the USSR as one of the Great Sport 
Powers, the Soviets launched an all-out effort 
to become the Greatest on Earth. Mr. Morton 
discusses how this formidable “leap forward” 
has been pursued and why the Soviet rulers 
have put such emphasis upon it. 


The demand for outstanding sports achieve- 
ment has not always been a feature of Soviet 
policy, the author tells us. In the 1920’s the 
party regime stressed mass collective play rather 
than winning and breaking records. While 
physical culture was encouraged, its chief aim 
was to prepare the Soviet masses for hardy par- 
ticipation in socialist construction and military 
service. In 1929 a resolution of the Communist 
Party Central Committee deplored the malady 
of “record mania.” 


As in most other areas of Soviet life, so in 
sport a radical change of policy occurred in the 
1930’s. Stalin began to demand records from 
his sportsmen as one more way to demonstrate 
the superiority of the Communist system, 
though his fear of foreign contacts (or perhaps 
of a poor showing?) ruled out international 
competition. 


When, after the war, participation in foreign 
games first came under serious consideration, 
the Soviet Union’s preparations were as intense 
as in its political competitions with the West. 
Before athletes were allowed abroad, observers 
were sent to note and to photograph the behav- 
ior of Western champions—most notably at the 
first postwar Olympic games held in London in 
1948. When Soviet competitors finally began to 
travel abroad and to receive foreigners in their 
own country, the stress on records and victories 
reached the proportions of hysteria. And curi- 
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ously enough, Moscow seemed to consider beat- 
ing athletes from other “brotherly socialist 
countries” even more important than showing 
up the “bourgeois West.” 

Why this urge to win, always win? Be- 
cause every victory over foreign sportsmen 
serves as another argument for the Soviet propa- 
gandists to “prove” that the Soviet system is 
unsurpassable. Conversely, defeat is treated as 
a national disaster. Some of the most inter- 
esting pages of Mr. Morton’s book are those 
which describe the Soviet authorities’ angry 
reaction when their athletes fail to come in first. 
As in the case of nonfulfillment of production 
quotas in industry or agriculture, “responsibility 
is established” and “appropriate” sanctions 
applied. The author quotes many facts con- 
cerning coaches and athletes whose careers have 
plummeted in disgrace. Readers will recall, in 
corroboration, the vilification heaped upon the 
Soviet Olympic team coaches whose pupils failed 
to win many of the gold medals anticipated in 
last year’s Tokyo Games. 


A substantial part of the book is devoted to 
Soviet training methods, which involve an in- 
teresting combination of rigorous mass disci- 
pline, psychological conditioning, and material 
incentives to outstanding individuals. Mr. 
Morton convincingly proves that Soviet athletes 
are not amateurs in the sense demanded by 
Olympic regulations, at least on paper. As the 
author points out, these requirements have be- 
come somewhat obsolete for all participants due 
to modern economic conditions. But he still 
notes a basic difference: in the West many of 
the great champions, though not amateurs in 
the classic sense, nevertheless have other occu- 
pations, and their participation in sports per- 
formances is not the only aim of their lives. In 
the USSR an outstanding athlete is a performer 
employed by the government; he is highly paid 
for his services but is also obliged to unquestion- 
ing obedience. An example of how subsidies are 
handled is the organization called “Dynamo,” 
which is well known for its outstanding soccer 
teams in many large Soviet towns and which 
also produces champion competitors in many 
other branches of sport. But not many people 
know that “Dynamo” is actually the sports 
organization of the Soviet secret police. The 
Soviet army also has sports clubs to which out- 
standing athletes belong. Thus, through formal 
service in either the police or the army, Soviet 
champions are able to devote full time to pre- 


paring for new victories and new records, for 
which they are paid high bonuses. 

Although there is much evidence that the 
system of material rewards has been a crucial 
incentive to Soviet sportsmen—indeed the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee has even 
issued a decree dealing with this problem— 
Soviet sports authorities nowadays categorically 
deny that any such system exists. They have to 
do so because they cannot afford to acknowl- 
edge such a basic violation of the regulations 
governing international competitions. 


This is especially unfortunate because there 
is a lot of discussion nowadays in the “bour- 
geois” societies about what the proper aims 
and organizational forms of sports activities 
should be. An honest exchange of knowledge 
based on experience—including problems and 
shortcomings as well as achievements—could 
possibly be of use to the Soviet Union as well 
as to other countries. In fact, teamwork might 
just prove to be more important than competi- 
tive spirit as a measure of true “good sports- 
manship” in the international arena. 
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Reviewed by Eric Bourne 


THE PACE OF CHANGE in Eastern Europe 
is now so rapid that few departures from ortho- 
doxy occasion surprise or seem beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Indeed, change in the Com- 
munist world has been so turbulent that since 
the books cited above were written, the split of 
the Communist camp into two blocks has solidi- 
fied—with most ruling parties acknowledging 
either Moscow or Peking as the center of influ- 
ence and doctrinal guidance. The Soviet-ori- 
ented group of Communist states is the stronger 
and the more experienced, though it counts 
only seven of the so-called “socialist” countries 


—its six East European allies plus Yugoslavia— 
as more or less consistent followers. (Yugo- 
slavia is not a formal member of the alliance 
except through Comecon association, but its 
attitudes in international affairs and in the Sino- 
Soviet conflict justify regarding it as part of the 
alliance. ) 

’ Within this group, there are common interests 
which bind its members to each other and to 
the USSR. There are, however, also differences 
of approach and practice which point up the 
pattern of growing diversity. No two of the East 
European countries are quite alike any more. 
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Traveling from Russia to any one of them— 
except Bulgaria—means moving from East to 
West in more than the literal sense. 


IN 1956, the Poles jubilantly proclaimed that 
Poland had “ceased to be a colony and become 
a dominion”—a somewhat optimistic formula- 
tion, as Professor Hiscocks suggests, but one 
which gained in point over the whole bloc in 
subsequent years. That same year, President 
Tito, visiting Bucharest after his first trium- 
phant progress through the Soviet Union, de- 
fended the late Rumanian party chief, Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej, against the appellation “satellite.” 

It is an interesting thought that perhaps then 
and there the seed was sown which several years 
later grew into the Rumanians’ assertion of 
their right to independent development. 


When the assertion was publicly made in 
1964, it was the result of a deliberate decision 
of the party leadership in Bucharest and not the 
product of a “liberal” ferment that had char- 
acterized the conditions in Poland and Hungary 
immediately preceding the events of 1956. The 
source of the later Rumanian resistance lay in 
differences at the official level over economic 
relations between the “socialist” states and, 
more specifically, in the determination of Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej and his colleagues to industrialize their 
country—if necessary against the opposition of 
the more developed members of Comecon, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. The increasingly vio- 
lent Sino-Soviet dispute finally offered a suit- 
able opening, and the Rumanian _ leadership 
seized it to assert their national and economic 
interests. Luckily, the Soviets had not yet for- 
gotten the lessons they had been taught by 
Tito in 1948 and in Poland and Hungary in 
1956, and they were now careful to avoid actions 
that might bring them new embarrassment. 

While most, if not all, of the East European 
countries had shared in the past a similar dis- 
content over the economic conditions that the 
Soviet Union had imposed upon them, the 1956 
revolts in Poland and Hungary sprang from a 
much more broadly based revulsion against the 
Soviet overlordship, which ultimately made it 
impossible for the Stalinist regimes to maintain 
control. In Poland, Khrushchev had sought at 
first to quench the revisionist fires which he had 
yet begun to comprehend, but in the end he had 
the good sense to satisfy himself with the com- 
promise offered by a Communist regime which 
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was prepared to remain a loyal ally in return 
for non-interference in its own internal affairs. 

In Hungary, events left Khrushchev no such 
choice, and the cold-blooded suppression of the 
uprising was the result. Yet, in the long run, 
the outcome in both countries has been similar. 
Once the new leadership in Budapest, under 
Janos Kadar, felt itself sufficiently consolidated, 
it launched a liberalization “from the top” which 
has allowed the Hungarians most of the relaxa- 
tions and the milder political climate enjoyed by 
the Poles. Kadar could argue that much of the 
aim of the original freedom fighters was con- 


ceded. 


BY CONTRAST, the Czechoslovak leaders long 
seemed as impervious as the Rumanians to the 
crisis of the post-Stalin “thaw.” For quite a 
time there were no significant changes of leader- 
ship or policy in Prague, and the failure to de- 
stalinize was condoned by Moscow—as Profes- 
sor Skilling suggests—only because of the re- 
gime’s complete loyalty to the Kremlin and its 
apparent domestic stability. Even as late as 
December 1962, at the 12th Czechoslovak Party 
Congress, the old leaders, headed by Novotny, 
were to retain their seats of power, though they 
were forced to “justify” the slow pace of “lib- 
eralization” and to adopt a more friendly at- 
titude towards revisionist and hitherto anathe- 
matized Belgrade. But the tide was turning; by 
the spring of 1963, a deteriorating economic 
crisis combined ade rising intellectual opposi- 
tion forced Novotny hurriedly to jettison his 
old Stalinist associates while shrewdly screening 
his own vulnerability. He has been kept on the 
defensive ever since. 


The new political currents in Czechoslovakia 
have been associated with liberalizing intellec- 
tual activity as powerful as Poland and Hungary 
had experienced earlier. Mr. Skilling nghtly 
observes that Czechoslovkia’s long role as the 
entirely “silent and passive” satellite was the 
result of the shattering effect of Stalinism on a 
country where the democratic tradition was 
more deeply rooted than anywhere else in East- 
ern Europe. Because of this deep-seated tradi- 
tion, it is not impossible that the current trend 
toward liberalization in Czechoslovakia may 
establish itself more firmly and in the end move 
farther ahead than in neighboring countries. 


Prague—for all its depressing shabbiness and 
the shameful disrepair of some of its outstanding 


architecture—is today Eastern Europe’s most 
stimulating capital; exhilaration is evident both 
in public debate of economic and other social 
problems, and in the arts, including notably the 
theater and the film. Many Czechs are now 
convinced that their “thaw,” just because it has 
come about slowly and less dramatically, will 
prove more enduring, more capable of resisting 
regime efforts to impose the cut-backs that were 
inflicted on the “liberal” movement in Poland. 


Poland, indeed, begins to suffer by compari- 
son with present-day Czechoslovakia. To be 
sure, Poland still has a free peasantry farming 
its own land, while the rest of the former bloc 
countries—including Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia—are heavily collectivized and their agri- 
cultural growth thwarted by discredited doc- 
trine; the church in Poland still has more 
latitude than in other Communist states, even 
though the Church-State modus vivendi of 
1956 now runs an uneasy course; and the private 
Polish citizen is still immune from the old police 
terror that was halted when Gomulka returned 
to power (though Poles now exercise more re- 
straint in the presence of Westerners than hith- 
erto). 


Yet—for acute economic as well as other 
reasons—the sparkle and the bloom of 1956 
have gone from Polish life. Retrogression has 
struck hardest in the political and intellectual 
spheres. In the Sejm (parliament) as Mr. His- 
cocks points out, the committees (which include 
a high proportion of non-party members) are 
still able to do excellent “citizens? watchdog” 
work, but the wider opportunities of quasi-inde- 
pendent groups, such as the Catholic Znak and 
its highly intelligent members, have been much 
curtailed. The once prying and fearless Polish 
press has become deadly dull, while the Czech 
and Hungarian have both gained in spirit. 
Perhaps worse, many Polish writers have lapsed 
into resentful, frustrated silence, especially since 
the clumsy affair of the “letter of the 34” last 
year and the regime’s reiterated demands for 
more “positive” and less “pessimistic” writing. 

The truth is that Wladislaw Gomulka, the 
Polish leader, is trying to steer a middle course 
that avoids both Stalinist extremism, which he 
defeated but failed to liquidate in 1956, and a 
resurgence of revisionism, to which as a dedi- 
cated, orthodox Communist he is equally op- 
posed. He is also convinced that in a divided 
world Poland’s survival depends on a positive 
relationship with the Soviet Union. This out- 


look has not been altered by American and other 
Western aid to Poland in the late 1950’s, which, 
though substantial, did not—as Mr. Hiscocks 
points out—compare with the long-term impact 
on the economy of Poland’s economic relations 
with the Soviet Union, East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. In view of Polish apprehen- 
sions about political “strings” attached to 
American aid, as well as Gomulka’s well-known 
loyalty to the USSR, it is not surprising that 
the United States has always carefully weighed 
its offers of economic support. But Mr. Hiscocks 
sees here a “missed opportunity” and implies 
that more US aid might have had important 
effects, especially in the period after the Hun- 
garian uprising, when Gomulka found himself 
isolated and suspect within the Communist bloc. 
As it was, the Polish leader settled for a large 
measure of internal latitude in return for diplo- 
matic and ideological compliance with Moscow 
—a compromise that inevitably put the brake 
on further liberalization in Poland. 


MR. IONESCU’S study, Communism in Ru- 
mamia, ends with a brief reference to the declara- 
tion of the Rumanian Workers’ Party Central 
Committee of April 26, 1964, which rejected 
Khrushchev’s idea of a supranational Comecon 
as inconsistent with Rumania’s national and 
economic sovereignty, and which in effect also 
announced the party’s neutrality in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. Mr. Ionescu holds that this 
declaration again left the Rumanian party in 
the fence-straddling, not completely committed 
position that it has sought to occupy ever since 
the Tito-Stalin split. However, it surely did 
more than that for—even though it did not 
commit Rumania to the liberalizing course fol- 
lowed by Yugoslavia and others—it did spell 
out Rumania’s insistence on the equality of 
all “socialist” states and the right of each to 
follow its own “path to socialism.” The docu- 
ment was thus clearly polycentrist in content. 

Bucharest was astute enough to recognize 
that any new, independent economic policy, 
based in part on expanded trade relations with 
the West, would have to be accompanied by a 
change in Rumania’s well-earned reputation as 
one of the toughest police states in Eastern 
Europe. Hence the cessation of the jamming of 
Western broadcasts and the amnesty of political 
prisoners last spring. The latter measure coin- 
cided with the visit to Washington of a Ru- 
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manian economic delegation, which secured a 
considerable easement of earlier limitations on 
Rumanian purchases in the United States. 


Since then, Khrushchev has been dismissed 
and Gheorghiu-Dej, the Rumanian party leader 
immediately identified with the new “national” 
line, has died, but neither event has so far af- 
fected Rumanian policy. From the first this 
policy has been primarily concerned with in- 
ternal economic development and external trade 
relations. There has been no effort to alter the 
highly centralized system of economic manage- 
ment, and apart from some measures of de- 
russification, little has been accomplished in the 
way of internal political liberalization. This 
generally cautious attitude seems to prevail 
under the leadership of the new party secretary, 
Nicolae Ceausescu. 


The slow progress in the relaxation of controls 
over the arts is a case in point. Mr. Ionescu 
describes how, after a minor literary “revolt” 
in 1956, writers and other cultural workers were 
given a pacifying share in the prosperity en- 
joyed by the growing “new class” of officials 
and technocrats: 


The price which the regime exacted for its 
munificence was total acceptance of party guid- 
ance in their creative work. This meant not 
simply a negative avoidance of party taboos 
but a positive response to the themes which the 
party insisted should be part of socialist writing; 
what and how to write, which problems to treat, 
what kind of dramatis personae to present, what 
solutions to give to moral and sentimental 
confucts. 


ONLY RECENTLY have there been signs that 
more liberal winds might prevail. Mihai Beniuc, 
chairman of the Writers’ Union and Stalinist 
watchdog of Rumanian literature since 1956, 
was replaced in March and was not even elected 
to a secondary position in the Union’s bureau 
or any of its standing committees. This spring, 
Bucharest, where hitherto young “moderns” 
have been banned, has seen two exhibits of 
abstract painting by Rumanian artists, the first 
of the kind in 20 years of Communist dictator- 
ship. And on May 19, party First Secretary 
Ceauséscu expressed -himself cautiously in favor 
of “diversity of styles in art and the enrichment 
of the forms of artistic expression.” Neverthe- 
less, he qualified this statement by saying that 
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this diversity “must serve the great aim of the 
cause of socialism” and that “an artist’s work 
will be valuable only to the extent that it 
expresses the realities among which he lives.” ’ 
This may well herald a more tolerant official 
attitude toward the arts, but Rumania still 
seems to have a long way to go before condi- 
tions allow the production of plays like Laszlo 
Nemeth’s The Journey in Budapest, or the later 
For Criminals, Peace by his fellow Hungarian 
Gyula Czap, with their acrid portrayal of the 
hypocrisy and moral backsliding within Com- 
munist officialdom. 


Perhaps the most striking element in the new 
Rumanian line is its nationalist leitmotif. This 
has shown itself not only in the drastic reduc- 
tion of Russian-language instruction in the 
schools and in the de-emphasis of the Soviet 
contribution to Rumania’s liberation in official 
history textbooks, but also in ultrasensitive 
regime reactions in the field of foreign affairs. 
Last year, for example, the leading Rumanian 
economic journal, Viata economica,’ reacted 
with exaggerated alarm to an obscure Moscow 
university professor’s proposal for an economic 
integration of the Lower Danube region, em- 
bracing areas of Bulgaria, Rumania and the 
USSR. Only a week before, the same journal had 
responded with great indignation when an East 
German economic review commented somewhat 
disparagingly—aiming clearly at Rumania— 
that certain “socialist” countries “were buying 
goods from the capitalists” when they could 
obtain them through Comecon.’ Viata eco- 
nomica retorted: “In plain Rumanian, it boils 
down to the thesis that some socialist countries 
should give up the idea of industrialization 
altogether.” * 

Nor have the Rumanians been averse to ap- 
plying the needle to neighboring Hungary. Be- 
cause of the problems created by the Hungarian 
minority in Transylvania, which after World 
War II was reincorporated into Rumania, the 
relations between the two countries have been 
very chilly. It is within this context that one 
can understand the furor caused in May 1964 
at a historians’ congress in Budapest by a Ru- 


1 Scinteia (Bucharest), May 20, 1965. 


2 June 12, 1964. 

’ Willi Kunz in Wirtschaftswissenschaft (East Berlin), 
August 1964. Radio Moscow had made a similar charge 
May 30, 1964. 

4 June 5, 1964. 


manian professor’s claim that under the Haps- 
burg Empire Rumanians were exploited not only 
by the imperial rulers but also by some of the 
peoples of the Empire, including the Hungar- 
ans. Because of current sensitivity in Hungary 
over alleged discrimination against the Hun- 
garian minority in Transylvania, both Marx and 
Engels have been invoked to recall past oppres- 
sion of the Rumanians by the Magyars in Tran- 
sylvania and by Russia in Rumania’s former 
eastern province of Bessarabia.* 


MR. IONESCU believes that this nationalism 
has its source in the older generation of Ru- 
manians. The younger generation he finds 
imbued with “geopolitical realism”: it seeks, 
internally, “a free Rumania, ruled by consti- 
tutional means and by Western values,” and, 
externally, “a free association with other Balkan 
and East European nations.” He is further con- 
vinced that by the time a new generation takes 
over, Rumania will—because of last year’s stand 
and the widening relations with the West—feel 
less dependent on the Soviet Union. 

This may be an overly optimistic view, for the 
ties that bind Rumania and the other countries 
of Eastern Europe to the Soviet Union are 
many and powerful. But there is no doubt that 
in varying degrees all the former satellites are 
now beginning to fend for themselves, and in 
a way that would have been quite unthinkable 
only a few years ago. Among the most striking 
manifestations of this pursuit of self-interest 
are the new, and in some cases radically new, 


5 Karl Marx, “Notes on Rumanians,” and letter by 
Friedrich Engels of Jan. 4, 1888, both published in 1964 
by the Institute of Party History attached to the Central 
Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ Party. 


approaches to economic management and devel- 
opment. Such new departures are usually the 
product of a marriage between the necessity 
to solve certain real and pressing social prob- 
lems and the initiative of intellectuals seeking 
professionally and morally satisfactory solu- 
tions. In their struggle for survival the Com- 
munist regimes can never squelch either one of 
these elemental forces; they can only try to 
influence the place and time of their encounter. 


IT IS WITHIN this context that one should 
place Mr. Urban’s collection of broadcasts and 
background papers originally commissioned by 
Radio Free Europe for its Radio University 
series. The papers were broadcast between 1961 
and 1963 and were addressed primarily to man- 
agerial and intellectual groups in Eastern 
Europe. The genesis of the broadcasts, as Mr. 
Urban explains, came from the conviction that 
intellectuals matter, especially in East Central 
Europe, and that it is both possible and realistic 
to talk with them even in the ideological setting 
within which they happen to live. The aim, 
then, was not to air propaganda but to support 
the development of free thinking and a multi- 
plicity of views—and given the high caliber of 
most of the essays in the collection, this goal 
has been admirably served. 

Professor Rothschild’s book is a fact-packed 
survey of two decades of Communist rule in 
Eastern Europe and a useful reference book. 
In the concluding chapter dealing with the gen- 
eral problems and prospects of the area, the 
author joins most of his professional colleagues 
in stressing the growing diversity of Eastern 
Europe as, one by one, the former satellites 
grow less dependent on the Soviet Union—a 
process, Professor Rothchild suggests, that is 
likely to have a profound effect on the internal 
development of Russia itself. 
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Reviewed by Richard W. Judy 


KHRUSHCHEV’S KREMLIN successors ap- 
pear to be bent on balancing the historial ac- 
count of Stalin’s role in World War II. There 
is no evidence that they contemplate a balanced 
evaluation of Soviet industrialization under the 
despot. If they desired to do so, a major re- 
writing of official economic history would be 
required. 

We are more fortunate than Messrs. Brezh- 
nev and Kosygin. In the twelve years since the 
old dictator's death, Western scholars have 
worked to gather and sift the evidence on Soviet 
economic development during the Stalin period. 
Recently the fruits of these labors have been 
gathered in a large number of publications, of 
which the set surveyed here is but a sample. 
These studies serve to put Soviet industrializa- 
tion in the perspective of Russian history and 
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within the general context of economic develop- 
ment in other countries of the world. They allow 
us to judge the validity of claims that the “So- 
viet model of industrialization” is a thing unique 
in its methods and effectiveness, that the pace 
of Soviet economic progress has been unprece- 
dented, and that Soviet-type planning is a 
vastly superior method of promoting economic 
growth. 

It is hardly novel to suggest that there are 
important elements of economic continuity be- 
tween Imperial Russia and the Soviet Union. 
More successfully than any other scholar, Pro- 
fessor Alexander Gerschenkron has taught us 
to recognize the effects of Russia’s economic 
backwardness on her methods of industrializa- 
tion under both Tsars and Commissars. Stu- 
dents of Russia and of economic history can 


rejoice that his eloquent essays on economic 
development are now collected in one volume, 
Economic Backwardness in Historical Perspec- 
tive. 

In a series of classic articles reprinted in this 
collection, Gerschenkron has sketched out the 
typical pattern of Russian economic develop- 
ment. This pattern, here crudely oversimplified, 
runs roughly as follows: 

(1) Russia’s rulers have had ambitious for- 
eign policy goals but have been frustrated in 
achieving them because of military inferiority 
in relation to the Western powers. This in- 
feriority has derived from economic inferiority. 

(2) Repeatedly, Russia’s rulers have striven 
to redress the economic imbalance in order to 
attain military power commensurate with their 
political ambitions. In so striving, the rulers 
(e.g., Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great) 
have caused the state to involve itself deeply 
and directly in the business of economic devel- 
opment. This involvement has forced growth 
in the parts of the economy most closely asso- 
ciated with the military needs of the state—in 
metallurgy, machine building, power, and trans- 
portation. 

(3) To make possible these spurts of eco- 
nomic development, the state has imposed heavy 
sacrifices on the population and, to repress the 
resulting resentment, has dealt harshly with 
dissent. 

(4) Periods of intense pressure and rapid 
growth have often been followed by the relapse 
into stagnation of an exhausted people. 


A CLASSIC CASE of the Gerschenkron pat- 
tern is the rapid industrialization of Russia in 
the last two decades of the 19th century. Rus- 
sia’s weakness vis-d-vis the Western European 
powers had been demonstrated in the Crimean 
War and at the Congress of Berlin, which fol- 
lowed the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. In his 
book, Serge: Witte and the Industrialization of 
Russia, Professor Theodore H. Von Laue re- 
lates how suspicion and fear of industrialization 
were gradually transformed into a conviction 
that industrialization was necessary if Russia 
was to compete as a great power. As a result, 
under Alexander III and Nicholas II the Im- 
perial Government took strong measures to 
stimulate industrial growth. 

The chief executors of the Imperial indus- 
trialization policy were two famous Tsarist min- 


isters of finance, I. A. Vyshnegradski and S. I. 
Witte. Vyshnegradski forged the tools by which 
resources would be squeezed from the Russian 
people and devoted to industrial development. 
He raised taxes sharply and erected Europe’s 
highest tariff walls to protect Russia’s infant 
industry. He earned foreign exchange by ex- 
porting grain when there was none to spare: 
“We must export though we die,” became his 
most famous words. 

Sergei Witte, before succeeding Vyshnegrad- 
ski as Minister of Finance in 1892, had been a 
railroad manager and entrepreneur. But he 
was no ordinary chinovnik; he had read broadly 
in economics and economic policy and had pub- 
lished articles and books on these topics. His 
economics was not the passive laissez-faire doc- 
trine of the English classical school; rather, it 
was an activist creed inspired by the German 
arch-industrializer, Friedrich List. In accord- 
ance with that creed, Witte assigned top priority 
to state-sponsored industrialization, so that 
Russia might avoid, as he put it, “the peril of 
remaining behind.” 

Witte’s aim, suggests Von Laue, was capitalist 
industrialization after the Western model, but, 
because of Russia’s economic backwardness, he 
did not expect industrial capitalism to develop 
unaided. The state would have to prime the 
pump, and it would do this by concentrating 
on a few key industrial sectors—railroad con- 
struction in particular. The needs of these sec- 
tors would then stimulate growth in the main 
supplier industries, such as metallurgy, machine- 
building, and fuels. In ever widening circles, 
the impact of state financing would thus become 
felt throughout the economy. 


To finance the necessary state investment in 
industry, Witte greatly increased tax rates. 
Since he preferred indirect taxes to direct taxes, 
nearly half of the government’s income was 
derived from indirect taxes on consumer goods. 
Together with the redemption payments (i.e., 
payments for the land that former serfs re- 
ceived under the emancipation settlements— 
a legacy of the Reform of 1860) and various 
other imposts, writes Von Laue, Witte’s taxes 
“took every spare kopek which might have 
helped the peasant improve his lot.” 


These draconian measures produced in the 
1890’s a spurt of industrial development at an 
unprecedented rate of growth. But the inter- 
national financial crisis of 1900 and several 
years of poor harvests spelt the end of the 
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Witte era. Witte’s policies fell under attack 
from those who argued that his industrialization 
drive had “exhausted the paying powers of the 
population.” In the end, these arguments pre- 
vailed and in 1902 Witte resigned as Minister 
of Finance. For Russia—and Witte—there had 
been, in Professor Von Laue’s words, “only the 
paradoxical and grim choice between remaining 
poor by spending the available national income 
according to the wishes of the majority of the 
Russian people, and remaining poor by invest- 
ing, under autocratic control, every available 
kopek in the development of the means of 
production” (pp. 301-02). 


TWO WARS AND two revolutions later, the 
Bolshevik rulers of Russia faced the same grim 
choice—or, at least, they thought they did. 
During the 1920’s they searchingly examined 
the various aspects of that choice in what Pro- 
fessor Alexander Erlich has called “The Great 
Industrialization Debate.” Professor Nicholas 
Spulber returns to this debate in his book, 
Soviet Strategy for Economic Growth. In the 
contest, two basic development strategies were 
outlined. The Rightist position promoted by 
Bukharin and, for a time, by Stalin, maintained 
that the quickest and safest route to industrial- 
ization lay in strong support of agriculture and 
those industries furnishing the farms with sup- 
plies and manufactured consumers’ goods. The 
Leftist argument, put forward by Trotski and 
Preobrazhenski, insisted that the road to in- 
dustrialization had to be paved with massive 
investments in heavy industry and that agri- 
culture and the peasant population would have 
to bear the burdens necessary to provide the 
resources for these investments. 

If the “grim choices” were the same for the 
Bolsheviks as they had been for their Tsarist 
predecessors, the goals, too, bore a striking like- 
ness. To emphasize the necessity of rapid in- 
dustrialization, Witte warned in 1900: 


If we do not take energetic and decisive meas- 
ures so that in the course of the next decades 
our industry will be able to satisfy the needs of 
Russia and of the Asiatic countries which are— 
or should be—under our influence, then the 
rapidly growing foreign industries will break 
through our tariff barriers and establish them- 
selves in our fatherland and in the Asiatic coun- 
tries mentioned above and drive their roots into 
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the depths of our economy. This may gradually 
clear the way also for triumphant political pene- 
tration by foreign powers... . It is possible 
that the slow growth of our industries will en- 
danger the fulfillment of the great political tasks 
of the monarchy. Our economic backwardness 
may lead to political and cultural backwardness 


as well. (Quoted by Von Laue, p. 3.) 
In 1931, Stalin put it this way: 


To slacken the tempo would mean falling 
behind. And those who fall behind get beaten. 
But we do not want to be beaten. One feature 
of the history of old Russia was the continual 
beatings she suffered for falling behind, for her 
backwardness. She was beaten by the Mongol 
Khans. She was beaten by the Turkish beys. 
She was beaten by the Swedish fuedal lords. 
She was beaten by the Polish and Lithuanian 
gentry. She was beaten by the British and 
French capitalists. She was beaten by the Japa- 
nese barons. All beat her—for her backward- 
ness: for military backwardness, for political 
backwardness. She was beaten because to do 
so was profitable and could be done with im- 
punity. ... 

Do you want our socialist fatherland to be 
beaten and lose its independence? If you don’t 
want this, you must liquidate our backwardness 
and develop a real Bolshevik tempo in building 
our socialist economy. There 1s no other 
road. . . . (Quoted by Harry Schwartz in The 
Soviet Economy Since Stalin, p. 14.) 


Facing common conditions of economic back- 
wardness and cherishing the common goal of 
rapid industrialization, Witte and Stalin chose 
policies of acommon strain. 


Witte’s strategy was to mobilize resources 
from the peasantry by means of redemption pay- 
ments and indirect taxes; with these instruments 
he extracted grain that peasants would have 
preferred to eat. The government then invested 
heavily in a few high-priority sectors such as 
railroads and metallurgy, and at the same time 
protected all Russian industry by a high tariff 
from intrusions of foreign competitors. Stalin’s 
strategy was similar. After he abandoned the 
Rightist position and embraced the ideas of the 
Leftists, he set out to mobilize resources from 
the peasantry through forceful collectivization 
of agriculture; he was thus able to extract grain 
from the peasants which they would have pre- 


ferred to eat. He also invested heavily in a few 
high-priority sectors (called “leading links” by 
Stalin’s planners) such as metallurgy and ma- 
chine-building, and protected Russian industry 
through the state monopoly of foreign trade. 


AMONG THE MOST significant post-Stalin 
contributions of Western research on the Soviet 
economy have been the careful quantitative 
measurements of Soviet economic development. 
Perhaps the most ambitious of the statistical 
studies available in the public domain are re- 
searches conducted by Professor Abram Bergson 
and his associates at the RAND Corporation. 
These studies culminated in Bergson’s monu- 
mental The Real National Income of Soviet 
Russia Since 1928. Soon after its publication a 
conference was held at Princeton University to 
examine trends in the economic development 
of the USSR and, where appropriate, to make 
international comparisons. The papers read at 
this conference have been published as Eco- 
nomic Trends in the Soviet Union edited by 
Professors Bergson and Simon Kuznets. 


The comparative rates of economic growth in 
capitalist and in Soviet-type economies has been 
a topic of intense interest during the past dec- 
ade. Equally pertinent, but less discussed, is 
the question of comparative rates of growth of 
output per unit of productive input. These two 
important questions were on the Princeton 
agenda. 


Bergson’s calculations show that from 1928, 
when Stalinist planning began, to the late 1950’s, 
Soviet national income grew considerably faster 
than the American. However, some economists 
have argued that it is inappropriate to compare 
the performances of the two economies during 
this period because the Soviet Union was then in 
its industrial infancy while the United States 
was an industrial adult. Furthermore, Professor 
Kuznets’ paper at the Princeton conference 
indicates that the pace of Soviet economic 
growth since 1928 (exclusive of 1941-49) has 
been matched by Japan (in the 1920’s and 
1930’s), the United States (in the 1870’s and 
1880’s), Australia (in the 1860’s and 1870's), 
and in the Union of South Africa (in the first 
half of this century). If the entire period, 1928- 
58, is included in the comparison, the Soviet 
tempo is matched or exceeded by Sweden, 
Canada, and Argentina during various stages. 


In the postwar period 1950-58—still accord- 


ing to Kuznets’ calculations—Soviet growth 
rates were rivaled by those of Western Germany, 
Japan, Venezuela, Jamaica, Israel, Taiwan, 
Austria, Greece, Turkey, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Burma, and Rhodesia and Nyasaland. What 
is more, Kuznets points out, the two other in- 
dustriat countries which were heavily damaged 
by World War II, Germany and Japan, have 
grown faster in the postwar period than has 
the Soviet Union. 


NEVERTHELESS the Soviet economy has 
shown rapid growth over the past 45 years. 
Was this the result of the efficiencies of Stalinist 
planning and organization? Or were there other 
causes? Qn this problem the Princeton con- 
ferees enlighten us greatly. Briefly stated, 
Bergson’s calculations indicate that the superior 
rates of growth in the USSR have been “. . .due 
entirely to the more rapid increase of inputs.” 
Labor, capital and natural resources have been 
poured into the Soviet productive mill at levels 
whose rate of increase has exceeded the rate t 
the United States. Rapid Soviet growth, 
other words, has not been due to some hres 
dented upsurge in output per unit of input; it 
has been a matter of getting more out by 
putting more in. 

Data compiled by Professor Warren Eason 
show that the Soviet non-agricultural labor 
force increased by about 4.5 percent annually 
over the entire period 1928-59. This compares 
with annual rates below 1.5 percent in the 
United States for the same period. Over four- 
fifths of the Soviet population had lived on 
farms in 1928, and many were unproductively 
employed. This rural overpopulation gave So- 
viet leaders a large pool of manpower which 
could be drained to form an industrial working 
force. The migration from farm to city coupled 
with an extraordinary high employment of 
women accounts for the rapid growth of the 
urban labor force. 


A major Leftist thesis in the Great Indus- 
trialization Debate, later embraced by Stalin, 
was that the share of national income being 
plowed back into the economy as investment 
would have to increase radically. Stalin’s meth- 
ods of doing this are well known: forced col- 
lectivization of the peasants, compulsory grain 
deliveries, low wages, high prices, emasculation 
of the taboe unions and a whole totalitarian 
edifice designed to repress dissent. 
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Given the central role of high investment 
rates in Soviet development strategy, it is 
hardly surprising to learn that capital invest- 
ment rose sharply in the early years of Stalinist 
planning. Bergson’s data indicate that the share 
of investment in national income climbed from 
about 13 percent in 1928 to about 26 percent in 
1937. Kuznets, however, shows that such a high 
rate of capital formation is not unprecedented; 
Argentina, for example, invested about 27 per- 
cent of her national income during the first half 
of this century. “The distinctive characteristic 
of the overall capital formation proportion for 
the USSR is not its high level,” writes Kuznets, 
“but the rapidity with which this level was 
attained.” 


The corollary of an increasing rate of invest- 
ment is a decreasing rate of consumption. One 
cannot invest one’s cake and eat it too. This 
simple truth was reinforced in the USSR by the 
fact that the share of general administration 
and defense increased even faster than capital 
investment. The inevitable consequence was 
that consumption as a share of national income 
dropped; by Bergson’s data, the decline was 
from about 84 percent of national income in 
1928 to about 60 percent in 1940. During the 
period 1950-55, Soviet consumers got an even 
smaller share; in fact, their share was smaller 
than that of consumers of any other country 
for which Kuznets presents data. The Belgian 
Congo was the nearest rival of the Soviet Union 
in this grim race, but even in the Congo con- 
sumption came to about 60 percent of national 
income compared to about 56 percent in the 


USSR. 


THE CAREFUL STUDIES of Mrs. Janet 
Chapman bring solid detail to the analysis of 
Soviet living standards. Her book, Real Wages 
in Soviet Russia Since 1928, concerns the pay- 
checks of Soviet non-agricultural wage earners 
and salaried employees. Her most optimistic 
estimates show a drop in real wages of 14 per- 
cent between 1928 and 1937; by her pessimistic 
count, the drop was 39 percent. By the time 
Stalin died, Mrs. Chapman reckons, real wages 


had about climbed back to their 1928 level. 


Real wages, however, do not tell the whole 
story. Mrs. Chapman’s data show that per 
capita consumption has fared better. Inclusive 
of communal services, per capita consumption 
increased by about 10 percent between 1928 and 
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1937. By 1958, she reports, the gain was 85 
percent above the 1928 level. The apparent 
contradiction between her data for real wages 
on one hand and per capita consumption on the 
other is easily resolved: A larger share of the 
population was employed in the later period; 
urbanization brought peasants from areas where 
they earned practically no money income to 
cities where they earned some (less, it is true, 
than had urban workers before Stalin’s indus- 
trialization drive); and the rapidly increasing 
contribution of communal services raised real 
income more than data on real wages show. 


IT IS NO SECRET that a major drag on the 
rise of Soviet national income—and, especially, 
on the rise of Soviet living standards—has been 
the sluggishness of Soviet agriculture. This per- 
ennial problem of Soviet policy makers is il- 
luminated by the paper of Professor D. Gale 
Johnson read at the Princeton Conference and 
by a whole series of papers read at the Con- 
ference on Soviet Agricultural and Peasant Af- 
fairs held at the University of Kansas in Septem- 
ber 1962 and later published under the title 
Soviet Agricultural and Peasant Affairs, with 
Professor Roy D. Laird as editor. It is impos- 
sible within the scope of this survey to do justice 
to the wealth of material presented at the 
Kansas Conference. Suffice it to say that for the 
student of the history, politics, economics, 
geography, agronomy and anthropology of So- 
viet agriculture, this collection of essays offers 
much valuable reading. 


IN A SURVEY of literature on the Soviet 
economy that begins with a rendition of Ger- 
schenkron’s pattern of Russian economic his- 
tory, a comparison must inevitably be made 
between Stalin’s industrialization and spurts of 
Russian economic growth under earlier tyrants. 
Many features are obviously shared in common: 
the importance of political and military factors 
as motives for the big push, the extraordinary 
role played by the state, the great emphasis on 
heavy industry, and the cruel sacrifices de- 
manded of the Russian people—especially of the 
peasants. But Stalin, with his totalitarian state, 
was able to maintain the pressure at an intensity 
and for a duration unrivaled by his predecessors. 
His accomplishments were commensurate with 
the effort. 


In his book, The Soviet Economy Since Stalin, 
Harry Schwartz sums up this basic fact as 
follows: 


By comparison with Stalin’s achievements in 
this field, those of Peter the Great and Count 
Witte seem pale indeed. The cost in human 
suffering and loss of freedom was immense, but 
no objective historian can doubt that the entry 
of Russia into the ranks of the major industrial 
and technological powers of the world will for- 
ever be inseparably linked with the name of the 
Georgian tyrant. (p.31) 


But will the historical pattern repeat itself? 
Is the Soviet economy bound to relapse into 
stagnation? Only very few would categorically 
answer this question in the affirmative. The 
Soviet leadership, certainly, is as committed as 


The Military Scene 


ever to continued and rapid economic growth. 
As the Soviet economy matures, however, its 
problems and tasks are changing rapidly and 
they are of a very different sort from those with 
which the Stalinist system had been designed 
to cope. Yet the long shadow of Stalin still 
haunts the Soviet economic establishment. In 
the words of Mr. Schwartz, “in its achievements 
and its failures, the Soviet economy of the 1960’s 
was still clearly the child of the Stalinist 
economy.” 

The answer, then, to the question above will 
depend on the ability of the Soviet leadership 
to abandon the old-fashioned notions of cen- 
tralized command planning and to adjust the 
system of economic planning and management 
to new needs. There are now hopeful signs that 
this problem is beginning to be understood in 
places where it counts. 


Tuomas W. Wo Fe: Soviet Strategy at the Crossroads. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1964. 

Major Epcar O’Batrance: The Red Army—A Short History. 
New York, F. A. Praeger, 1964. 


Reviewed by R. Rockingham Gill 


MOST READERS of Soviet 
Strategy at the Crossroads will 
probably agree that this is the 
most important work in its field 
since the appearance of the col- 
lection of articles edited by Mar- 
shal Sokolovski in 1962.1. The 


Sokolovski volume offered a 


1 Military Strategy: Soviet Doctrines 
and Concepts, New York, Praeger, 
1963. Published also with supple- 
mentary material by Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 


broad picture of contemporary 
military thinking in the USSR 
and formulated the main out- 
lines of a deterrent strategy 
based primarily on interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. In 
twenty chapters Mr. Wolfe has 
now provided a moderate and 
objective commentary on the 
problems raised by the Marshal’s 
book as well as by the subse- 
quent internal Soviet contro- 
versies over resource allocation, 


the likely duration of a future 
war and other matters relating 
to Soviet defense questions. 

One of the particularly valu- 
able features of the book is the 
scope which it provides for fur- 
ther discussion and research. The 
political role of the Soviet mili- 
tary, for example, has _ been 
warmly debated in the past, and 
Mr. Wolfe’s conclusion that its 
direct formal influence on high 
policy formation, even in mat- 
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ters of defense, is consistently 
minimal, seems to have been con- 
firmed by events during and 
since the fall of Khrushchev. The 
military did not appear to take 
any active part in the plot 
against the Soviet leader last 
October, and the defense policy 
of the USSR _ has_ remained 
broadly unchanged during the 
past eight months. 


ANOTHER OF THE positive 
features of Mr. Wolfe’s book is 
its careful and objective ap- 
praisal of Soviet policy concern- 
ing limited war, local wars, and 
wars of “national liberation.” 
The chapter dealing with these 
subjects is particularly interest- 
ing to anyone trying to assess 
today the risks the Kremlin may 
be willing to take in its efforts 
to support North Vietnam. It 
re-emphasizes the Kremlin’s 
preference for material aid to the 
despatch of troops in such po- 
tentially dangerous situations. 

A minor failing of Mr. Wolfe’s 
analysis is his assumption in the 
introduction (page 4) of a “man- 
power pinch” in the USSR. After 
six years of the current Seven- 
Year Plan, during which the 
state labor targets have been re- 
peatedly overfulfilled, it would 
be hard to document the exist- 
ence of any such phenomenon. 
The arguments marshalled in the 
past to prove a manpower short- 
age have certainly been volumi- 
nous, but they have also been un- 
convincing. Now that the post- 
war baby boom is beginning to 
make its impact on the Soviet 
labor market, it is surely time 
to bury the notion of a “man- 
power pinch” for good. 

One might also criticize Mr. 
Wolfe’s conclusion that under 
some circumstances the Soviet 
Union may “entertain what 
would be in fact, if not in name, 
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a pre-emptive strategy” (pp. 14 
and 49-50). The evidence for 
this claim is weak since it rests 
on a statement by Marshal 
Malinovski (quoted in the in- 
troduction to the book) that the 
Soviet armed forces must be pre- 
pared to “break up the enemy’s 
agressive plans by dealing him 
in good time a crushing blow.” 
To the lay reader that Malinov- 
ski quotation sounds more like 
common sense than like an eso- 
teric argument for preemption, 
and it is by no means clear why 
a Defense Minister who is pre- 
sumably fully aware of his coun- 
try’s inferiority in strategic mis- 
siles and aircraft would even 
wish to make out a case for pre- 
emption. If the official American 
estimate is correct, the United 
States has a three- or four-to-one 
lead in ICBMs over the USSR; 
thus preemption is not even 
arithmetically convincing as a 
potential Soviet course of action. 


THE AUTHOR’S persistent pre- 
occupation with the possibility 
of a Soviet desire for preemption 
occasionally leads him to strain 
his evidence. Thus on page 63 
he refers to a paragraph in the 
Soviet magazine International 
Affairs in which two military 
writers argue that the Soviet de- 
fense command should be able to 
get its missiles off before the at- 
tacker’s weapons arrive; this 
suggests to him “a notion very 
close to preemption.” Perhaps, 
but it might also be pojnted out 
that if the defense could not fire 
its missiles in time, it would seem 
to follow that its radar network 
would have to be so inefficient 
as to be useless. If we expect 
Marshal Krylov to wait until 
all his launching sites have been 
hit before pressing the dooms- 
day button, we are asking rather 
too much of him. 


It is a_ political weakness 
in Mr. Wolfe’s analysis that, 
like some other military-minded 
commentators, he discusses the 
suspension of Khrushchev’s 
troop reduction program in 1961 
almost exclusively in terms of an 
internal debate between the 
modernist and the traditionalist 
factions among the Soviet lead- 
ership (p. 32). He writes: 


Khrushchev’s policy position of 
January 1960 and the program 
through which it was to be 1m- 
plemented did not remain intact 
for long. By the summer of 1961 
the troop reduction program had 
been halted. 


He then gives the impression 
that Khrushchev’s demobiliza- 
tion program was reversed by the 
pressure of the marshals on the 
First Secretary. In reality, a 
more important reason for the 
change of policy in mid-1961 was 
the fact that Khrushchev and 
the Presidium had decided to 
exert a serious political-diplo- 
matic squeeze on Berlin, and the 
cessation of troop reductions, the 
subsequent increase in the Soviet 
defense budget, and the resump- 
tion of nuclear tests were re- 
quired to make the Soviet 
threats against Berlin carry con- 
viction. The effort was of course 
a failure, and in 1963 the series of 
cuts in the Soviet military 
budget was resumed. | 

Frequently throughout Mr. 
Wolfe’s book (e.g., pp. 148-49) 
there is a tendency to contrast 
Marshal Sokolovski’s argument 
that a major war would require 
a great expansion of the armed 
forces with Khrushchev’s Janu- 
ary 1960 speech in which he said 
that a nuclear war might well 
end quickly. The author seems 
to find in the two attitudes a 
serious difference of opinion, He 
may be right, but it is as well to 


bear in mind the different timing 
involved. Khrushchev’s early 
1960 speech represented the 
long-term policy of the Presid- 
ium, whereas the Sokolovski 
compilation was written in late 
1961, when the Soviet pressure 
against Berlin was still on and 
when threats of conventional war 
were being made for short-term 
political objectives. Moreover, it 
seems most improbable that 
Khrushchev ever excluded the 
possibility of a long war or the 
need to prepare for it should the 
threat increase. What he did 
was simply to turn his attention 
to preparations for the form of 
war on which it seemed (and still 
seems) rational to concentrate. 

Later on in the book (p. 212), 
Mr. Wolfe discusses the Warsaw 
Pact command _ structure—a 
matter of great importance to 
Eastern Europe. He points out 
that the various ministers of de- 
fense nominally retain command 
of their own armed forces al- 
located to the Warsaw Pact, but 
_ goes on to argue that this is “con- 
_tradicted” by Sokolovski’s for- 
mula, according to which “the 
command of operational units of 
different socialist countries can 
be assigned to the Supreme Com- 
mand of the Soviet armed 
forces.” However, Sokolovski 
makes this point only with refer- 
ence to forces “created to con- 
duct joint operations”—similar 
perhaps, to the small NATO 
multinational “fire-brigade”— 
and he says that these forces can 
be assigned to Soviet command, 
not that they are or will be so 
assigned. 

Despite these few minor reser- 
vations, Mr. Wolfe’s book is an 
invaluable addition to our knowl- 
edge of the Soviet military scene, 
and it will probably remain an 
essential reference work for sev- 


eral years to come. His docu- 
mentation of past friction be- 
tween the party and the military 
in the USSR is also a useful re- 
minder of how seldom the Soviet 
armed forces win their internal 
battles. 


THE BOOK BY Major Edgar 
O’Ballance, The Red Army, is a 
companion volume to his earlier 
work, The Red Army of China. 
It outlines the whole history of 
the Soviet Army from 1918 to 
1963 in ten short and easily read- 
able chapters, with the result 
that many important details are 
omitted. Nevertheless, the vol- 
ume provides a useful introduc- 
tion to the most important 
phases in the development of the 
Red Army, including the Civil 
War, the Polish war of 1920, the 
effects of the purges in the late 
1930’s, the attack on Finland 
and the Second World War. 

The author’s style is clear and 
forceful, but as a whole the book 
is of interest mainly to laymen, 
since most of the individual cam- 
paigns which it describes have 
been more fully covered else- 
where. Moreover, the author at 
time does damage to his own 
credibility by failing to docu- 
ment some of his more uncon- 
vincing assertions (such as the 
statement that Lenin continued 
to receive secret German aid un- 
til the German Ambassador was 
assassinated in Petrograd in July 
1918—p. 30). 

Major O’Ballance has deliber- 
ately concentrated on the army’s 
military rather than political his- 
tory, but he does touch lightly 
on the fall of Marshal Zhukov, 
who is now undergoing a process 
of military-historical rehabilita- 
tion. The army’s passive role in 
the plot against Khrushchev last 


October and its lack of success in 
earning any political promotion 
for its marshals since then sug- 
gest that the author was right in 
his decision to concentrate on 
the technical and professional as- 
pects of the subject. 


PERHAPS the most interesting 
chapter of this volume is the last 
one, in which the author dis- 
cusses the equipment and _ or- 
ganization of the Soviet Army 
in considerable detail. On the 
subject of military manpower, 
however, his estimates turn out 
to be misleading. It is true that 
Major O’Ballance was writing in 
August 1963, when there were 
still about 3.5 million men in the 
armed forces—as compared to 
about 2.7 million today (includ- 
ing security troops), if one is 
to accept the figure given by 
Marshal Sokolovski at his press 
conference in February of this 
year. But unfortunately Major 
O’Ballance also uses the uncon- 
vincing figure of 175 active divi- 
sions in the ground forces, a 
number which has seemed too 
high by more than a hundred for 
at least three years past (see The 
Times, London, Aug. 12, 1963). 
He also gives an overinflated im- 
pression of Soviet strength in a 
passage dealing with the Air 
Force, where he quotes 1960 fig- 
ures of 25,000 aircraft and 
700,000 personnel. Today about 
12,000 aircraft and 450,000 men 
would seem to be more accurate; 
but even in 1963, when the book 
went to press, the author should 
have been aware that his figures 
were misleadingly high. 

In sum, the book is more of 
historical than contemporary in- 
terest, and it should be regarded 
only as a point of departure for 
further reading. 
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Another Un-Book 


Louis Aracon: A History of the USSR from Lenin to Khrushchev. 
New York, David McKay Co., 1964. 


Reviewed by Bertram D. Wolfe 


IN 1962 it seemed a good gamble 
to Jaspard, Polus et Cie., of 
Monaco, and Presses de la Cité, 
of Paris, to arrange for André 
Maurois to write a history of the 
United States called From the 
New Freedom to the New Fron- 
tier, and Louis Aragon to do A 
History of the USSR from Lenin 
to Khrushchev. Having exam- 
ined both of these books and read 
the second with considerable 
boredom, I must report that the 
gamble was not a good one. It 
is possible to understand why 
these two volumes might have 
been of interest to Frenchmen 
and Monégasques, at least until 
Khrushchev became an _ unper- 
son. But why publishers in the 
United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Israel, Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, and Germany chose to 
publish them in 1964, and why 
the American publisher should 
present them to Americans as 
“an impartial analysis of the two 
nations” is a little harder to un- 
derstand. Significantly, though 
a crypto-Communist organiza- 
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tion seems to have conceived the 
original maneuver, neither vol- 
ume has been published in Rus- 
sian in the USSR, nor is likely 
to be. They are strictly for the 
heathen. 


LOUIS ARAGON is one of that 
generation of French intellec- 
tuals who were outraged by 
World War I and its Dead Sea 
fruit for France. He expressed 
his disillusion and protest first 
as a Dadaist, then as a Surrealist, 
and finally—for over a quarter 
of a century now—as a Com- 
munist. 

The trajectory is not alto- 
gether a unique one. Eluard and 
André Breton traveled part of 
the way with him. Camus, 
André Gide and Malraux was 
each of them attracted for a time 
to Communist activism and its 
apparent embodiment in_ the 
Bolshevik dictatorship. But Mal- 
raux and Gide and Camus were 
shocked by the twists and turns, 
the falsehoods, and the primitive, 
one-dimensional images and dia- 


grams of reality of the Soviet 
leaders. Only Aragon has re- 
mained through thick and thin, 
praising the purges when it was 
fashionable to praise them and 
condemning them when it was 
in order to condemn, denying 
his sympathy and solidarity to 
the victims of the cultural op- 
pression known as “socialist real- 
ism,” cultivating the cult of 
Stalin’s genius while he was of- 
ficially a genius, and now damn- 
ing it in the present work—per- 
haps a little less lustily but just 
as obediently and persistently as 
yesterday he sang his hymns of 
praise. ‘4 
All the things one would ex- 
pect of a party hack are in this 
“impartial” history: 
—Lenin was not taken by sur- 
prise by the downfall of the Tsar 
but gave the orders for the up- 
rising in October 1916. 
—Feliks Dzierzynskl, the 
founder of the Cheka, was a 
saint. 
—American aviators dropped 
bombs full of disease germs in 


the Korean War. 


—The Finns started the Russo- 
Finnish War by firing on Soviet 
troops in Russia. 

—The Lithuanians demanded to 
have their freedom extinguished 
and to be annexed by Russia. 
—The Stalin-Hitler (or Molo- 
tov-Ribbentropp) Pact was a 
move to preserve the peace and 
was justified because it gave the 
Land of Socialism twenty-two 
months of respite—though, of 
course, Stalin failed to make 
good use of the twenty-two 
months because of the evils in- 
herent in “the cult of the per- 
sonality.” 

It took the Red Army so long 
to lick the Finns because the lat- 
ter did not react with class- 
consciousness to Kuusinen’s offer 
to set up a Finnish Soviet Gov- 
ernment; because their Foreign 
Minister, the Socialist Tanner, 
had “friends in Hitler’s Ger- 
many” (Aragon forgets to say 
how many of them were in con- 
centration camps); and because 
the famous Soviet Army in the 
land where General Winter is 
one of the great teachers of mili- 


tary science “was not equipped 
for a Winter War.” 


YET THE BOOK has its sur- 
prises, for although much of its 
“research” was obviously not 
done by the author, but by men 
and women assigned to do it, no 
human spirit can be altogether 
gleichgeschaltet. Besides, as 
Aragon himself observes, “His- 
tory never pauses for a moment, 
and one’s hasty backward glance 
is cut off directly.” 

Among the surprises one finds 
this on China: 


Considering the evolution of the 
other socialist countries, Khru- 
shchev said that the Communist 


Party of China had introduced 
new methods in the building of 
socialism and that “we have not, 
and cannot have, any differences 
of opimon with the Chinese 
Party,” contrary to the calcula- 
tions that had been made upon 
the subject in various coun- 
tries... . while at the Congress 
[the 21st Extraordinary Con- 
gress of the CPSU | Chou En-lai 
expressed his “immense gratt- 
tude for the continual help that 
had been given to China,” con- 
firming the absence of disagree- 
ment between China and the 


USSR. 


These reassuring words occur 
on page 631, the last mention of 
China in the 652 pages, which is 
understandable since Louis Ara- 
gon signs the last page with a 
flourish, dating it “Paris, May 1, 
1962.” Verily, “History never 
pauses for a moment,” and now, 
not even the French Communist 
Party can circulate the book. 

Of a similar nature is the fact 
that Aragon has shaken the 
name of Nikita Khrushchev 
through its pages as if with a 
peppermill. He is so determined 
to drag it in that he is capable 
of starting three or four different 
thoughts in a single sentence 
with no more coherence or con- 
nection than an identity or near 
identity of dates. E.g.: 


March 1934, when Nikita Sergete- 
vich Khrushchev was appointed 
First Secretary of the Moscow 
organization, at last saw the 
signing of the agreement for the 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way to Manchukuo. 


It was in January 1938, when the 
third piatiletka [Five-Year 
Plan| began, that Nikita Ser- 
geievich Khrushchev, elected 


First Secretary of the Ukrainian 
Commumst Party, joined the 
political Bureau as a Candidate 
Member. 


Many such sentences make the 
book virtually unreadable, ex- 
cept in the painful line of duty 
of one who has agreed to review 
it. And the tedious flood of rele- 
vant and irrelevant mentions of 
the name of Nikita Sergeievich 
Khrushchev is sufficient to make 
the book unsalable now among 
French Communists and Moné- 
gasques, not to speak of making 
it unprintable in the Soviet. Un- 
ion where “History” moves like 
a juggernaut over the pages of 
its own chronicles of yesterday. 


AS ONE READS these distress- 
ing pages it is hard to remember 
that they are the work, or at 
least signed with the name, of 
a novelist skilled in narrative, a 
stylist who loves his language 
and in some distorted sense his 
native land, and has been ac- 
customed, to use his own words, 
to “make unruly and ardent use 
of the stupefying image.” 

Is it too much to ask that this 
degrading defeat in writing an 
ignoble book, unsalable even 
among the comrades of his party, 
should cause this old iconoclast 
to ask whether he has not made 
for himself new icons even less 
worthy of worship than those he 
tried to smash? Or is it too much 
to ask that the French Com- 
munist Party at least come to 
realize that by making such use 
of a once serious and celebrated 
writer, it is actually destroying 
his usefulness even for its pur- 
poses? 

Unfortunately, I am afraid 
that in both cases it is asking 
too much. 
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China and the United States 


Dorotuy Bore: The United States and the Far Eastern Crisis of 1933-1938. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1963. 


ArTHURN. Younc: China and the Helping Hand, 1937-1945. 


Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1963. 


Reviewed by Michael Lindsay 


THE FIRST OF these two 
books gives a very detailed and 
well-documented account of 
United States policy in the Far 
East from the aftermath of the 
Manchurian Incident to the 
crisis caused by the sinking of 
the American gunboat Panay by 
Japanese aircraft in 1937. The 
author’s emphasis is on the pol- 
icy-making process within the 
United States government, and 
her account is fortified by nu- 
merous references to the reports, 
memoranda and letters of re- 
sponsible officials. The amount 
of painstaking work that has 
gone into this study is indicated 
by the 87 pages of footnotes and 
the 12 pages of titles provided 
in the bibliography, which in- 
clude several unpublished col- 
lections of papers. 

Because she has concentrated 
on giving a full and accurate de- 
scription of US policy, the author 
offers comparatively little in the 
way of analysis or explanation, 
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though she does at times point 
out the relevance of her material 
to later developments. One very 
interesting example of this is 
found in the chapter, “Views on 
Chinese Communism.” 

Here, Miss Borg brings out the 
rather curious fact that during 
much of the period from 1933 to 
1938, there was only one US 
State Department officer in 
China who tried to make a seri- 
ous study of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement. He _ had 
started this on his own initiative, 
preparing a lengthy report in 
1932 while still a vice-consul. In 
Washington, however, the Far 
Eastern Division of the State 
Department was inclined to take 
the attitude that material on 
communism was primarily of in- 
terest to the East European Di- 
vision, while the East European 
Division failed to appreciate 
either the difficulties of obtain- 
ing material on Communist ac- 
tivities in China or its value and 


relevance for the division’s own 
work. When, in June 1936, the 
US Embassy in Moscow started 
a series of reports on Soviet rela- 
tions with Far Eastern countries, 
these covered only Japan and 
Manchoukuo until after the Sian 
Incident of 1937, when George 
Kennan asked permission to in- 
clude China. Thus, bureaucrat- 
ic departmentalism within the 
State Department appears to 
have contributed importantly to 
the failure of US diplomatic of- 
ficers in China to gain adequate 
knowledge about the Chinese 
Communists and their relations 
with Moscow—a failure which 
was to influence American policy 
decisively in the 1940’s. The 
author indicates that the situ- 
ation in this regard began to 


improve somewhat from 1937 
on, but that “during the period | 
of the Sino-Japanese war, most | 
American Foreign Service of- 


in China worked under 
conditions” and 


ficers 
near-chaotic 


were not likely to have the time 
or energy to digest background 
information about the Chinese 
Communists. 


MISS BORG concludes her final 
summary with this telling evalu- 
ation of American Far Eastern 


policy in the middle 1930's: 


In the making of specific deci- 
sions, officials in Washington re- 
turned again and again to the 
conclusion that they should 
avoid any action or should hold 
action to a minimum. The de- 
gree of passivity which the 
United States government main- 
tained 15 the feature of our rec- 
ord in the Far East in the mid- 
1930's that is most likely to seem 
astonishing in retrospect. For 
with the benefit of hindsight it 
is evident that the events which 
culminated in the second World 
War were closing in on peoples 
everywhere with a terrible ra- 


pidity. 


While the author does not 
herself attempt an analysis of 
the causes of this passivity, she 
provides data from which a 
number of contributory influ- 
ences can be deduced. For one 
thing, the facts suggest that it 
was especially difficult for the 
US government to pursue an 
effective policy during this 
period because almost any kind 
of positive initiative in Asia 
faced united opposition from 
both the right-wing and the left- 
Wing types of irresponsible do- 
mestic public opinion. Since 
1945 these have tended to cancel 
each other out: action which 
arouses irrational opposition 
from woolly-minded liberals is 
likely to win equally irrational 
upport from “know-nothing” 
conservatives, and vice versa. 


In the 1930’s, however, both 


groups were ardent supporters 
of isolationism. Many of the 
editorials and speeches cited by 
the author from that period are 
more silly than one would be 
likely to find from equally re- 
spectable sources in the 1950’s 
or 1960’s. Thus, during the in- 
tervening years, there seems to 
have been some real progress 
toward an informed and respon- 
sible American public opinion 
regarding Asia. 

Cordell Hull, who was US 
Secretary of State through the 
period in question, is shown by 
Miss Borg to have been fairly 
consistently opposed to any posi- 
tive action in the Far Eastern 
crisis because of his belief in the 
power of “moral suasion.” Hull, 
she writes, “believed, with a con- 
viction too profound to be influ- 
enced by any external factors, 
that most of the basic problems 
of international relations could 
be solved by moral education.” 
(pp. 95-96) This may have 
made some sense as a basis for 
long-run policy, but Hull, it ap- 
pears, would never acknowledge 
that it was unlikely to produce 
quick results. 

President Roosevelt appears 
in Miss Borg’s account as anx- 
ious to “do something” yet re- 
luctant to work out any clear 
Far Eastern policy. The author 
devotes an interesting chapter 
to Roosevelt’s “quarantine” 
speech of October 1937, show- 
ing that the passage in the 
speech about quarantining ag- 
gressors was not, as many peo- 
ple supposed, a carefully con- 
sidered statement, but was hast- 
ily drafted by the President 
himself during a railroad jour- 
ney as a substitute for rather 
stronger language which had 
been used in a memorandum 
prepared by Norman Davis. Ac- 
cording to Miss Borg, Roosevelt 
failed to follow up the quaran- 


tine idea not so much because 
of isolationist pressure as be- 
cause he himself never really 
thought out what he meant by 
ie 


OF COURSE, those who were 
responsible for US policy in the 
Far East in the 1930's faced 
a very difficult real situation. 
They saw the increasing political 
power of the military in Japan 
and realized that the Japanese 
militarists not only were al- 
ready trying actively to gain 
control of North China but 
probably had much wider ul- 
timate ambitions. They were 
doubtful of the ability of the 
Chinese Nationalist government 
to resist Japan, or even to pro- 
vide effective government in 
China, although judgments 
about the internal Chinese situ- 
ation apparently became more 
optimistic from 1936 on. They 
were inclined to feel, moreover, 
that other Western powers were 
trying to push the United States 
into accepting the main respon- 
sibility for action in the Far 
Bast: 

In this situation there was 
no clearly satisfactory policy to 
choose. To acquiesce in Jap- 
anese expansion would mean the 
abandonment of American 
principles; to take positive ac- 
tion to resist it would involve 
accepting a risk of war with 
Japan. Some American foreign 
policy officials consistently faced 
up to the real difficulties of the 
situation and continued to think 
clearly, even when they could 
not see a definite solution to 
their problems: the memoranda 
of Stanley K. Hornbeck, then 
the State Department’s Senior 
Adviser on Far Eastern affairs, 
were outstanding in this respect. 
Many others, however, tended 
to shut their eyes to unpleasant 
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realities or refused to draw the 
logical conclusions from their 
own observations. Thus, Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew re- 
ported from Tokyo in 1934 that 
the Japanese military had ambi- 
tions of extending their control 
over the whole area from East- 
ern Siberia to the Dutch East 
Indies, including the Philippines, 
and that it was “thoroughly mis- 
taken” to suppose that there was 
in Japan “a great body of liberal 
thought” which, with a little 
foreign encouragement, would 
oppose the military. (p. 116) He 
did not, however, draw the ob- 
vious conclusion that, so long as 
the military remained in control 
of Japanese policy and so long 
as the United States remained 
unwilling to acquiesce in the 
growth of a great Japanese em- 
pire in Asia, the objectives of 
Japanese and American policy 
were incompatible. On the con- 
trary, he continued to argue— 
even after the outbreak of the 
war in China—that a concilia- 
tory US policy could secure gen- 
uine Japanese-American friend- 
ship. 

The material presented in 
Miss Borg’s book is certainly 
quite incompatible with the view 
—so sedulously cultivated by 
anti-American propaganda—of 
the United States as a power 
pursuing imperialist objectives. 
What it does seem to confirm 
is the Communist doctrine that 
effective action is possible only 
on the basis of adequate theory. 
Rational decisions on American 
Far Eastern policy could only 
have been based on a fairly long- 
range analysis of the different 
lines along which the situation 
in the Far East might develop, 
of the extent to which the course 
of development could be influ- 
enced by US action, and of both 
the anticipated gains and the 
probable costs and risks in- 
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volved in various policy alterna- 
tives. Any such analysis would 
have involved theoretical as- 
sumptions about the relative 
importance of various American 
objectives, about the nature and 
workings of Japanese and Chi- 
nese society, and so on. The 
men responsible for US policy 
could agree at the highly ab- 
stract level on general ethical 
principles, and at the other ex- 
treme they were mostly skilled 
in commonsense, _ short-term, 
practical action. However, when 
confronted with problems in 
which general ethical principles 
had no clear practical implica- 
tions and where pragmatic com- 
mon sense was inadequate, some 
of them simply refused to face 
up to the real situation, and 
those who did try to work out 
an analysis could not secure 
agreement. Thus, despite the 
good intentions of those at the 
helm, American Far Eastern 
policy seems to have been par- 
alyzed by a curious combination 
of idealism and pragmatism. 


WHILE MISS BORG’S study 
examines the formulation of 
overall United States policy 
in the Far East during the criti- 
cal mid-1930’s, the second vol- 
ume under review addresses it- 
self to the narrower subject of 
American financial assistance to 
Nationalist China over the 
eight-year period of Sino-Jap- 
anese armed conflict from 1937 
through Japan’s surrender to 
the Allies in 1945. As an Amer- 
ican who served as financial ad- 
viser to the Chinese government 
from 1929 to 1947, Mr. Young 
writes from the vantage point 
of a direct participant who had 
close contacts with both the Chi- 
nese and US governments. His 
book sheds valuable light on 
the financial and economic re- 


lations between the United 
States and Nationalist China 
during the period of Sino-Japa- 
nese hostilities, and on the man- 
agement of China’s complex for- 
eign exchange problems. 

Mr. Young shows that in 1938 
and 1939 the Soviet Union was 
the main supplier of aid to 
China, Soviet credits totalling 
$250 million as against $48.5 mil- 
lion from Britain, $25 million 
from the United States, and $15 
million from France. Moreover, 
the Soviet credits could be used 
for military supplies, while those 
granted by the Western govern- 
ments were tied to non-military 
uses. The Russians also were 
sending “volunteer” air units 
into China at the same time 
that the more timid elements in 
the US administration were try 
ing to force the withdrawal fro 
China of American citizens like 
General Claire $. Chennault o 
the “Flying Tigers,’ who were 
privately helping the Chinese. 
American aid to China durin 
this period principally took th 
form of purchases of Chines 
silver by the US Treasury, thes 
purchases aggregating $250 mil 
lion after July 1937. It is clea 
that Secretary of the Treasur 
Morgenthau was impatient wit 
the passivity of the State De 
partment and was trying to fol 
low a more active policy of aid t 
China. 

Mr. Young gives a very con 
vincing defense of the policy o 
maintaining a free exchang 
market in Shanghai—a _ polic 
which was criticized on th 
ground that it dissipated China’ 
foreign exchange reserves at 
time when they were sorel 
needed to purchase war supplies 
The author points out that 
quite apart from the importan 
psychological effect of main 
taining a convertible Chines 
currency in contrast to the non 


convertible Japanese-controlled 
currencies, foreign exchange op- 
erations in Shanghai also helped 
to slow down internal inflation 
in China. Given the fact that 
the Chinese government was fi- 
nancing itself largely by note is- 
sue, purchases of foreign ex- 
change with Chinese currency 
resulted in a real transfer of 
internal purchasing power to the 
Chinese government. Mr. Young 
is critical of the decision to 
introduce exchange control in 
1941 and shows that the drain 
of foreign exchange was not 
stopped, that the pace of inter- 
nal inflation increased, and that 
the official rate of 20 yuan to 
one US dollar caused very seri- 
ous subsequent difficulties. 


THE AUTHOR also states a 
very strong case for the later 
policy of selling gold in China, 
although he strongly criticizes 
the handling of the US Dollar 
Savings Certificates and Loan 
in 1942. He points out that in 
1944 nearly 2,000 tons of bank- 
notes and banknote paper were 
flown into China, and that a 
ton of banknotes realized only 
about 20 million Chinese dollars 
whereas a ton of gold realized 
about 560 million. The sale of 
gold was not only counterinfla- 
tionary by itself but also tended 


to bring hoarded stocks of com- 
modities onto the market be- 
cause it was much easier to 
hoard gold. The real cost to the 
Chinese government of using its 
foreign credits to sell gold in 
China was the sacrifice of its 
postwar foreign exchange re- 
serves, and this sacrifice, in Mr. 
Young’s view, would have been 
justified if it could have slowed 
down inflation, which was given 
added stimulus in 1944 by the 
huge costs of constructing in- 
terior bases for B-29 operations 
against Japan—a project which 
eventually made little contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Unfor- 
tunately, however, according to 
the author, the gold-selling pol- 
icy was sabotaged by Harry 
Dexter White in the US Treas- 
ury, who did all he could to cut 
down and delay gold shipments 
to China. Thus the Chinese gov- 
ernment, having announced the 
policy, ran out of gold to sell; 
and when shipments were made 
from the United States, they 
were sent by sea instead of by 
air. Since White had _ been 
strongly in favor of aid to China 
in the early years of the war 
but had become very hostile to 
the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment by 1944, when the Soviet 
attitude had also turned un- 
friendly, Mr. Young considers 
it likely that White acted as an 


instrument of Communist influ- 
ence within the US government. 

Though Mr. Young notes the 
failure of the Chinese Nation- 
alist government to set up an 
eficient system of taxation, he 
does not seem to emphasize suf- 
ficiently the fundamental im- 
portance of this failure. The pa- 
triotic fervor which marked the 
first year or so of the war against 
Japan provided an exceptional 
opportunity for tax reforms: 
many educated Chinese would 
have been willing to accept the 
discomforts of work in the coun- 
tryside, and the powerful vested 
interests opposed to reform could 
have been justifiably attacked 
as saboteurs of the national war 
effort. Most of the high-level 
problems with which Mr. Young 
had to deal would have been of 
a smaller order of magnitude if 
an effective tax system had been 
instituted at the local level, en- 
abling the national government 
to finance its internal expendi- 
tures much more from taxes and 
much less from currency expan- 
sion. While such expedients as 
the gold-selling policy could per- 
haps have afforded temporary 
relief from the disastrous effects 
of rapid inflation, only an honest 
and efhcient system of taxation 
could have assured the long-run 
stability of the Chinese Nation- 
alist government. 
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A View of the Top 


Joun Witson Lewis: Leadership in Communist China. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1964. 


Reviewed by Joseph R. Fiszman 


THIS BOOK IS A serious and 
scholarly attempt to explain the 
dynamics of Chinese Commu- 
nist leadership in both theoreti- 
cal-ideological and _ empirical 
terms. The author’s focus on the 
close interrelationship between 
ideology and practice constitutes 
at once the strength and the 
weakness of the book. In this 
respect it perhaps reflects its 
subject matter: the extent to 
which the Chinese  regime’s 
methods of rule are enmeshed in 
ideology also constitutes its 
strength and weakness. 

In a sense, Mr. Lewis does for 
China what Nathan C. Leites 
attempted to do with respect to 
the USSR in The Operational 
Code of the Politburo and what 
Alfred G. Meyer did, in part at 
least, in his Leninism. 

Mr. Lewis first examines the 
theoretical assumptions _ that 
underlie various leadership prin- 
ciples and techniques. In terms 
of the stability of the Chinese 
Communist leadership, these 
principles have to be considered 
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successful. Important among 
them is the concept of consensus 
and voluntary  discipline—or 
“democratic centralism’”—upon 
which the organizational base of 
the regime is founded, even 
though it is elitist and hierar- 
chical in structure. To achieve 
the desired level of consensus— 
amounting to instinctive una- 
nimity—requires a high level of 
what Communists call “con- 
sciousness.” Because the highest 
level of consciousness is expected 
to reside in the top leadership, 
the collectivity is supposed to 
receive its cues from this source. 
At the same time the conscious- 
ness of the top leaders should 
represent an ability to sublimate 
personal interests to the inter- 
ests of the collectivity. This is 
achieved through a dialectical 
process of continuous struggle 
within the individual, between 
the individual and the collec- 
tivity, within the group, and 
between the group and society. 
This struggle is an integral part 
of a learning process designed to 


enable the individual to improv 
his performance of the tasks e 
pected of a member of the Ne 
Society. It is a process of social 
ization which demands contin 
uous study and soul-searchin 
An important feature of thi 
process is described by th 
author as follows: 


Traditionally, the party h 
stressed the use of individu 
diaries and the inspection of t 
diaries at regular intervals. I 
the Communist judgmen 
training remains incomplete u 
less its results are committed t 
paper so that they can 
checked, inadequacies and erro 
can be revised, and specific jud 
ments can be reached concerm 
their utilization. (p. 15T) 


WHAT EMERGES, par 
doxically, is that the party bo 
in revolution and committed 
change creates its own stifli 
rituals, complete with a pr 
scribed vocabulary and pr 
scribed modes of doing thin 


Creativity is replaced by ap- 
proved clichés, perspectives are 
restricted, and a belief is gen- 
erated that “what worked as a 
leadership system in Yenan must 
be equally effective . . . a dec- 
ade or so later in Peking” (p. 
99). However, this learning by 
rote, as it were, adds the factor 
of habit to that of mutual inter- 
est, creating, in toto, a dialectical 
unity, a democratically central- 
ized and self-conscious (rather 
than coercive) social relation- 
ship. 

This relationship is frequently 
reinforced, especially at the level 
of rural leadership, through webs 
of kinship, nepotism, and the 
tacit acceptance of traditional 
Confucian concepts of “rela- 
tional leadership.” It is a form of 
relationship similar to that be- 
tween “boss” and “gang,” which 
has had a traditional part in Chi- 
nese group and clique politics, 
but which in the past has worked 
to prevent rather than promote 
national cohesion. The Com- 
munists are the first in China to 
superimpose a unifying ideology, 
a comprehensive “view of life” 
Gensheng kuan), upon the tra- 
ditional patterns of political 
power. They have managed to 
“penetrate the intimate or face- 
to face social groups within the 
general society” without, how- 
ever, “succumbing to the obliga- 
tional pulls from within these 
groups” (p. 252). 

The impact of ideology is 
hardly as successful in other re- 
spects. For example, stress on 
the need for models that the 
masses can emulate has led the 
Communists to create “ideal” 
abstractions not unlike the ideal 
(or “pure”) type-constructs 
known in social science theory in 
the West. Unlike the social sci- 
entists, however, for whom such 
abstractions are heuristic devices 


against which to compare reali- 
ties, the Communists believe 
that the abstract models can ac- 
tually be established in the real 
world. Such thinking affects 
their notions of economics; ad- 
ministration, and politics, as well 
as “individual heroism” (the lat- 
ter a concept more reminiscent 
of early Hegelianism than of 
Marx, who thought in larger so- 
c1o-economic categories); it also 
imposes upon the party cadres 
demands and expectations that 
are impossible to meet. 


ON THE WHOLE, Mr. Lewis’ 
discussion of theory is better exe- 
cuted than the empirical section 
of his study, though the latter 
may have greater appeal for 
many readers. In his empirical 
analysis (perhaps due to the un- 
availability of appropriate data), 
the author seems too much 
bound by the formal organiza- 
tional structure of power in 
China. Consequently he over- 
looks the effects of the clashes of 
interests which result with the 
emergence of competing bu- 
reaucracies, each with its own 
special objectives and functions. 
Political systems born in revolu- 
tion may be led by charismatic 
leaders who claim to be ominis- 
cient; but once power is estab- 
lished, the need inevitably arises 
for specialized competence, 
which in turn leads not only to 
competing demands upon lim- 
ited resources but often to a 
broadening of the decision-mak- 
ing base (or bases). Yet perhaps 
it is too much to expect that 
any writer on Communist China, 
given the limited amount of 
knowledge available, would be 
able to differentiate with preci- 
sion between the formal power 
structure and the informal pat- 
terns of influence that may ac- 
tually prevail. 


In the process of his investiga- 
tion, the author traces the course 
of the party in terms of growth, 
numerical and political strength, 
social composition, and organiza- 
tional structure, tying these fac- 
tors in with its theoretical de- 
velopment. While he rightly em- 
phasizes the rural character of 
the party and the increase of 
rural cadres since 1958, he might 
have been wise to note that the 
stress on rurality or urbanity, 
industry or agriculture, has fluc- 
tuated with the exigencies of the 
economy and ideology in differ- 
ent periods. 

The author also pays some at- 
tention to problems of policy 
implementation. While the de- 
termination of central policy re- 
mains in the hands of a thin layer 
of veterans, the carrying out of 
policy at local levels is left to 
younger cadres (close to 25 per- 
cent of the party membership 1s 
25 years of age or younger; 67.5 
percent is between the ages of 26 
and 45). The cadres are ex- 
pected to translate central direc- 
tives in terms appropriate to 
local conditions. However, be- 
cause of the way styles and tech- 
niques of leadership are routin- 
ized, the adaptation of central 
policies to local conditions is no 
easy task, and the risks and pit- 
falls are plenty. It is therefore 
perhaps not surprising that local 
cadres prefer the road of least 
resistance: bombast 1s _ fre- 
quently used to cover up indeci- 
sion, pomposity to camouflage 
ill-training and lack of initiative, 
and Marxist-Leninist sophistry 
to conceal corruption and “a 
marked proclivity toward bu- 
reaucratic lethargy and venal- 
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power by veteran leaders—who 
are bound together by memories 
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of common experiences, and who 
rule through overlapping party- 
government posts and interlock- 
ing directorates—raises intrigu- 
ing questions concerning the 
possibility of a conflict between 
generations in China—a conflict 
from which Communist systems 
are not immune, as the Soviet 
example shows. While in the 
Soviet Union Stalin discredited 
(or liquidated) the old veterans, 
in China there has been a con- 
tinuity between generations, and 
the veterans have concentrated 
on molding their heirs in their 
own image. Whether they have 
succeeded is an issue for the fu- 
ture. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Lewis fails to explore this par- 
ticular problem, especially since 
he is perceptive enough to point 
out that pre-Communist China, 
despite its generational ethics, 
nevertheless did create condi- 
tions of alienation between the 
young and the old (conditions 
which in part gave the Com- 
munists their chance). As far 
as Communist China is con- 
cerned, all the author does in 
this respect is to hint at the pos- 
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sibly dire consequences that may 
ensue when a fully indoctrinated 
youth, incapable of discriminat- 
ing between fact and fiction, 
takes over control. On the other 
hand, he also touches on (with- 
out exploring) the question 
whether the party, given its all- 
encompassing role in society, 
could in time lose its monolithic 
character and become an um- 
brella for various competing 
functional interests. 

Like many writers on China, 
Mr. Lewis has a tendency to 
generalize from limited examples 
and statistics. But unlike most 
other writers, he is generally re- 
strained about the weight he at- 
taches to his findings, and he is 
cautious with predictions. He is 
not certain, for example, whether 
the ideological and _ organiza- 
tional mobilization of China will 
eventually unleash creative en- 
ergies (as is assumed in Com- 
munist theory), or whether it 
will end in social tragedy. He is 
also cautious about the effects 
suffering and hunger may ulti- 
mately have on the society’s de- 
gree of ideological commitment. 


He does, however, offer one 
firm conclusion: that drastic 
measures were “the only effec- 
tive ways to attack China’s mas- 
sive difficulties, particularly with 
respect to capital construction, 
population control, and national 
unification although the 
manipulating hands need not 
have been Communist” (p. 278). 
If the experience of some of the 
non-Communist countries strug- 
gling to achieve rapid industrial 
and technological development 
proves typical, then Mr. Lewis 
is undoubtedly right. And if so, 
we must come to recognize more 
clearly that communism does 
not represent the only negative 
type of leadership and organiza- 
tion that can emerge under the 
stresses accompanying the drive 
from tradition to modernity. 

Mr. Lewis’ book is certainly 
one of the most impressive, 
scholarly, and penetrating works 
on China published in recent 
years. At the same time, it dem- 
onstrates the great need for more 
research, and primarily for more 
reliable empirical data, on the 
new Chinese colossus. 


OF ALL THE East European 
Communist parties, the Yugo- 
slav alone came to power by its 
own exertions and without So- 
viet aid. In December 1944, the 
Greek Communists, too, would 
unquestionably have _ seized 
} power in the same manner—if 
the British had not intervened. 
} And it is also altogether possible 
) that in 1947 or 1948 the second 
Communist revolt might have 
succeeded if at that time the 
Greek government had not been 
rescued by the United States. 
Despite all the setbacks—in- 
cluding the loss through death or 
exile of its entire top leadership, 
of most of its minor functionaries 
and of about 140,000 of its rank- 
and-file supporters—the Greek 
Communist Party commands to 
this day a substantial following. 
In the various local and national 
elections since 1950, the votes of 
parties supported by the illegal 
Communist Party and more or 
less identified with it in the pub- 
lic mind have ranged from a 
seventh to almost a fourth of the 


Communism in Greece 


Reviewed by Maurice J. Goldbloom 


total. In the country’s three 
chief cities—Athens, Salonika 
and Piraeus—the Communist 


share of the votes has run a good 
deal higher, and some of the 
working-class areas of these 
cities have shown consistent and 
solid allegiance to the Commu- 
nist cause. 

A knowledge of a party that 
has accomplished so much and 
of the circumstances which en- 
abled it to do so is of consider- 
able importance. Yet very little 
solid and objective material in 
English is available on this sub- 
ject. On the pre-1936 history of 
the Greek party almost no work 
at all has been published. On the 
period covering the war and 
postwar years, when the military 
activities of the Communists and 
the forces under their leadership 
attracted world attention, much 
more has been written, but a 
high percentage of this literature 
consists of superficial reportage 
or violently partisan polemics on 
the one side or the other. The 
outstanding exception is a work 


D. G. Kousoutas: Revolution and Defeat, The Story of the Greek Communist Party. 
London, New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1965. 


entitled Apple of Discord* by C. 
M. Woodhouse, the wartime 
head of the British Military Mis- 
sion in Greece and a distin- 
guished historian who has sub- 
sequently served both as head of 
the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs and as a Conserva- 
tive M. P. After the end of the 
Greek civil war the flow of ma- 
terial on Communist activity in 
Greece came to an end, so that 
post-1950 coverage is scarcely 
better than that relating to the 
pre-1936 period. 


PROFESSOR KOUSOULAS’S 
survey of the entire history of 
Greek communism is therefore 
an effort to fill a major gap in 
the literature on the world Com- 
munist movement. To some ex- 
tent the author succeeds: he 
presents a continuous, if at times 
extremely sketchy, account of 
the development of Greek com- 


1 London, Hutchinson, 1948. 
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munism from 1919 to the pres- 
ent day; he touches, though very 
briefly, on some of the economic 
and social problems which have 
weakened Greek society and 
strengthened the Communist 
party; and he presents much 
documentary material that is 
either new or that has not earlier 
been readily available in English. 

Nevertheless, the present vol- 
ume is an introduction to the 
history of Greek communism, 
rather than a definitive study of 
it. Many of the movement’s im- 
portant aspects are not covered 
at all or are barely mentioned. 
Thus Greek socialism before 
1918 is dismissed with the state- 
ment that “Greece did not have 
a Socialist Party with deep roots 
and traditions.” While in a sense 
this is true, there nevertheless 
existed two such parties, each of 
which made a contribution to 
the future Communist move- 
ment. The older, the Greek So- 
cialist Party of Dhrakoulis and 
Yannios (the latter of whom was 
the founder of Rizospastis, which 
later became the Communist or- 
gan), had been represented in 
Parliament as early as 1901. The 
younger and more radical Labor 
Federation of Salonika, a major 
constituent of the Socialist La- 
bor Party which was established 
in 1918 and eventually became 
the Communist Party, had been 
a part of the Zimmerwald Left. 

The treatment of Greek trade 
unionism and of the Commu- 
nists’ role in it is also inadequate. 
To understand the Communist 
effort to exploit the labor unions 
in Greece, it is necessary to know 
a good deal more about the de- 
velopment of the trade union 
movement, its leadership, and its 
areas of strength and weakness 
than one can learn from Revolu- 
tion and Defeat. Particularly 
unfortunate is the omission of 
an account of the work of 
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EEAM, the trade union affiliate 
of the wartime resistance move- 
ment EAM. C. M. Woodhouse 


writes on this subject as follows: 


Although EEAM has been the 
least publicized component of 
the Greek resistance movement, 
it was perhaps the most success- 
ful... . The credit for organiz- 
ing this movement belongs 
largely to the Communists.? 


It was indeed the success of the 
wartime Communist-controlled 
EEAM which enabled the Com- 
munists to dominate the post- 
war Greek labor movement—un- 
til they were forcibly evicted and 
their trade union activists ar- 
rested. Similarly, no mention is 
made of the Greek Federation of 
Maritime Unions (OENO), 
founded in Cardiff in 1942, which 
played an important part in the 
war and later exerted a major in- 
fluence in Greece’s most impor- 
tant industry, even after the 
Federation was outlawed (1947) 
and its General Secretary sen- 


tenced to death (1948).* 


THERE ARE other omissions, 
too. For instance, Mr. Kousoulas 
does not mention the language 
question in Greece, although one 
of the important factors in re- 
cruiting intellectuals into the 
party has been the Communists’ 
championship of the _people’s 
language, the Demotiki, against 
the official Katherevoussa. Nor 
does he treat the minorities 
problem, except when he dis- 


* A pple of Discord, op. cit., p. 33. 

3 Because of the intervention of the 
International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration, the President of the United 
Nations General Assembly, and others, 
the sentence was not carried out; the 
official in question, Anthony Amba- 
tielos, was recently freed under an am- 
nesty. 


cusses the Communist Party’s 
wavering line on Greece’s terri- 
torial disputes with her neigh- 
bors, or the adverse effect on the 
party’s fortunes of “anti-na- 
tional” attitudes adopted by the 
Communist leadership. Yet 
Greece has in fact seldom treated 
her minorities in a way condu- 
cive to securing their loyalty to 
the state. Perhaps the most fa- 
vorable treatment has been ac- 
corded to the Turks of Thrace, 
protected by the Treaty of Laus- 
anne and by the existence of a 
much more prosperous Greek 
minority in Turkey. The Slavo- 
phones of Macedonia and 
Thrace, however, have been sub- 
jected to forced Hellenization 
and discrimination of various 
sorts even in the best of times; 
in periods of stress, particularly 
during the civil war, many of 
them have reacted by actively 
supporting the Communists. 


MR. KOUSOULAS is also 
rather uncritical in his accept- 
ance of some of the material he 
uses. This includes documents of 
questionable authenticity used 
for propaganda purposes by the 
Greek Government‘ as well as 
self-serving items from the “per- 
sonal archives” of Constantine 


* Thus on p. 158, Professor Kousou- 
las refers to “the notorious agreement 
of 1 September 1944, by which the 
ELAS forces guaranteed to refrain 
from harassing the withdrawing Ger- 
mans on condition that the German 
forces surrendered the city of Salonika 
to ELAS,” as if it were of indubitable 
authenticity. C. M. Woodhouse (of.cit., 
p. 295 ff.) writes in this connection: 
“IT have avoided all Greek sources, 
since both hearsay and written evi- 
dence in Greece suffer from defects. 
... The use of forged documents to 
discredit political opponents has fre- 
quently been mentioned.” He then goes 
on to cite a number of such documents, 
of which this particular agreement is 
one, and to give several reasons why he 
believes it unlikely to be genuine. 


Maniadakis, Minister of Public 
Security under the Metaxas dic- 
tatorship. On the basis of the lat- 
ter material he paints a much 
too friendly picture of that re- 
gime. (Not only does he mini- 
mize the terror of the Metaxas 
regime, but he fails to mention 
the fact that its labor legis- 
lation was drawn up under the 
supervision of Dr. Robert Ley, 
lent by Hitler for the occasion.) 
What is more, he also overesti- 
mates the damage done by the 
Metaxas repression to the Com- 
munist movement. The Com- 
munists were indeed hurt by the 
terror, but because of the con- 
spiratorial nature of their or- 
ganization, they suffered rela- 
tively less then other groups, and 
hence were in a far stronger posi- 
tion after Metaxas’ death and 
the collapse of his regime than 
they otherwise would have been. 
The hatreds fanned during the 
Metaxas era also played into 


their hands. Today, the Greek 


Communist Party is again ille- 
gal, and in some ways it thrives 
on its illegality. Indeed, in the 
concluding section of the book, 
Mr. Kousoulas argues very co- 
gently that legalizing the Com- 
munist Party might actually 
weaken it. 

The author takes unnecessary 
pains to document the theoreti- 
cal positions which the Greek 
Communists, in common with 
the rest of the Comintern, have 
adopted at various times in their 
history. Sometimes he draws de- 
ceptive conclusions from individ- 
ual party statements, as when he 
disregards the time element and 
uses a document from one pe- 
riod to support a thesis on the 
party’s attitude in another. (The 
Communists’ themselves, — of 
course, do the same thing in writ- 
ing their own history, stressing 
those elements which conform 
with their position of the mo- 
ment and ignoring or explaining 


away the others; in part, Mr. 
Kousoulas errs because he takes 
such Communist accounts at 
face value.) He also treats the 
dissolution of the Comintern in 
1943 as if it had represented a 
major shift in the relation be- 
tween Moscow and the foreign 
Communist parties rather than 
an empty gesture for the benefit 
of the Western allies. 


TO SUM UP, Mr. Kousoulas 
has paid too little attention to 
the conditions in Greek society 
and political life which paved the 
way for Communist gains, and 
at the same time has failed to ex- 
plore sufficiently the ways in 
which the Communists made ef- 
fective use of these conditions. 
He has also overstressed the 
party’s weaknesses. The average 
reader might well wonder how 
such a party could ever have be- 
come a major threat to the Greek 
state. 
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Reviews in Brief 


Aids to Navigation 


Tuomas T. Hammonp, Ep.: Soviet 
Foreign Relations and World Com- 
munism. Princeton University 


Press, 1965. 


Paut L. Horecky, Ep.: Russia and 


the Soviet Union. University of 
Chicago Press, 1965. 


OF THE TWO bibliographies under 
review, Professor Hammond’s has 
the broader scope, covering com- 
munism outside the USSR as well 
as Soviet foreign affairs. It does 
not, however, include Soviet in- 
ternal affairs, on which the Horecky 
work is centered. Hammond lists 
items in 30 languages (though 
principally Western and Slavic), 
whereas Horecky covers only works 
in Western-languages. Both vol- 
umes are adequately indexed, 
though Horecky’s is superior in that 
it includes listings of titles as well 
as authors’ names. 

Hammond’s decision to exclude 
Soviet domestic affairs is curiously 
restrictive: reports of Soviet Party 
Congresses and Central Committee 
meetings, as well as general ency- 
clopedias such as the Bolshaia with 
its annual supplements containing 
useful data and authoritative state- 
ments on foreign affairs, have been 
left out. In contrast, other general 
works, such as collections of Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s writings and Soviet and 


Western histories of the USSR and 
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the CPSU, which pertain more to 
internal than to foreign affairs, have 
been included. In fact, entries on 
principal personalities such as Marx, 
Stalin, and Mao are especially 
good. 

As far as general sections are 
concerned, some, particularly those 
on Germany, the USSR and inter- 
national law, are outstanding, while 
others seem routine. Hammond’s 
coverage of 1960 and after is very 
spotty; for example, there is no 
mention of the memoirs by Am- 
bassador Maiski and by certain 
other diplomats which began to ap- 
pear around 1960. This reviewer 
must also register his complaint 
that Prof. Hammond saw fit to 
include trivia which only help to 
make his volume fat, heavy, and 
expensive. 


ANNOTATIONS ARE inherently 
somewhat subjective, but a good 
many in Hammond are extremely 
so. In the reviewer’s opinion, anno- 
tations should include only those 
essential facts about a work and its 
author which will enable’ potential 
readers to decide for themselves 
whether or not the book will serve 
their purposes. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case with the Hammond 
annotations, which are frequently 
discursive, tendentious, and lacking 
in relevant data. The penchant for 
irrelevant information, on the other 
hand, sometimes finds expression in 
the identification of authors. Was 
it necessary, for example, to list 
the universities where an author 


has taught when a mere “US pro- 
fessor” would do? 

Many of the annotations in Ham- 
mond’s volume seem to have been 
designed not so much to inform 
the reader what is in the book as 
to warn him against it. The pre- 
vailing standard of judgment is 
what we may label Academic Ortho- 
doxy (AC). Authors both to the 
“right” and “left” of AC are given 
short shrift, and their books are 
said to have a given “point of view” 
—a description only rarely applied 
to works that are treated neutraliy 
or favorably. Harrison Salisbury’s 
To Moscow—and Beyond is dis- 
posed of with the comment: “The 
reflections on Soviet policy and the 
recommendations on American pol- 
icy are very much the author’s 
own.” (!) One book of travel notes 
is censured for its lack of deep schol- 
arship, while another of the same 
gemre receives a pat on the back 
simply because of its more orthodox 
ideas. The whole volume is pep- 
pered with words like “sensational,” 
“uncritical,” “execrable,” and “very 
one-sided” (the latter in reference 
to John Lukacs’ A History of the 
Cold War.) 

To make matters worse, Ham- 
monds’ volume employs a system 
of “A”s and “B”s for the top 10 
percent and the next 20 percent 
of the listed books, presumably as 
an aid to the reader who has time 
to read only ten or 30 out of a 
given 100 books. The value of this 
system is rather questionable, inas- 
much as priorities must be related 
to individual needs, which vary 


from reader to reader. What does 
not seem to vary, however, is the 
opinion of a good many of the com- 
pilers regarding their own works: 
almost without exception, they have 
graded them with an “A” and des- 
cribed them in flattering terms. 


HORECKY’S bibliography = im- 
pressed this reviewer both with its 
higher professional standard and 
more uniform quality. To be sure, 
with only 2,000 to Hammond’s 
7,000 items, with a simpler focus 
and with a restricted group of lan- 
guages, Dr. Horecky faced a more 
manageable task. The result is that 
his annotations are briefer and more 
to the point than in the other vol- 
ume, and that his contributors 
succeed in maintaining a generally 
judicious tone. Yet even here there 
are some polemical bits and pieces; 
being told, for example that a book 
on Russian education must be “not 
read, but studied” could well dis- 
courage the potential reader from 
opening the book at all. 

The selection of titles—as severe 
a problem for Dr. Horecky as it 
must have been for Professor Ham- 
mond—gives cause for some baf- 
flement. Why was there space for 
a mention of “The Reindeer and 
Its Domestication” (the prerevo- 
lutionary reindeer at that), but 
none for John Reed’s Ten Days 
That Shook the World? Stalin’s 
1952 pamphlet, The Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR, 
is cited, but not his 1950 articles on 
linguistics, which certainly deserved 
inclusion. Like Hammond, Horecky 
treats the Stalin collection of World 
War II pronouncements in a rather 
peculiar fashion. Hammond cites 
only the Russian edition, as though 
it had not been published in West- 
ern languages. Horecky lists an 
English version, but implies that the 
famous 1945 toast to the Russian 
people was omitted from the Eng- 
lish versions, which is certainly not 
true of all editions. 

Despite the faults of these vol- 
umes, they will be of great and con- 
tinuing utility to all students in the 
field, professional and amateur, be- 


ginning and advanced, in school 
and out. The task of compiling 
such massive bibliographies is stag- 
gering, tedious and rather thank- 
less. The carping critic has a much 
easier job. 


Thomas B. Larson 


1905 


Sipney Harcave: First Blood: The 
Russian Revolution of 1905, New 
York, Macmillan, 1964. 


PROFESSOR HARCAVE has 
written the first book-length study 
in English of the Revolution of 
1905. The thesis of this general, 
somewhat text-bookish account is 
that the revolution “had provided 
the means for finding the middle 
ground” or a “state of equilibrium” 
between the “two Russias” that 
were pitted against each other 
around the turn of this century, but 
that the “atmosphere” was not 
favorable for such an outcome. The 
government, determined to resist 
all the pressures for a genuine liber- 
alization of the existing order, 
proved to be too resourceful and 
resilient. “Society,” 
the educated, progressive elements 
who wanted to modernize the coun- 
try socially and politically, was di- 
vided and lacked the experience 
necessary to hold on to the gains 
made in 1905. The revolution, in 
brief, was a missed opportunity. 
Although little of the evidence is 
new and although Prof. Harcave 
does not press his analysis very 
deeply, he has performed a useful 
task in bringing together material 
from a large variety of sources. His 
summaries of the programs of the 
oppositional groups and the atti- 
tudes of the Tsarist officials are 
accurate, as are his descriptions of 
the mood of the people caught in 
the revolutionary maelstrom. The 
treatment of the major events in 


1905—Bloody Sunday, the general 


representing . 


strike in October, the unrest in the 
countryside—is informed and judi- 
cious. The beginning student in 
Russian history and the non-special- 
ist will benefit from reading this 


book. 
Abraham Ascher 


Master and Victims 


CaroLa STERN: Ulbricht. Cologne- 
Berlin, Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1964; 
in English, New York, Praeger, 1965. 


THIS IS A BOOK that is not only 
lively and stimulating, but also re- 
markably objective. Since the sub- 
ject of the study is a humorless pol- 
itician without charm or human 
warmth—“the most hated man in 
Germany”—and since the author 
herself is a former East German 
resident, the even, dispassionate ap- 
proach needs to be stressed. Indeed, 
Miss Stern’s judicious temper allows 
Ulbricht’s personality to emerge in 
a better light than is usually the 
case; thus, for example, she exon- 
erates him from the oft-repeated ac- 
cusation that he bears responsibility 
for the imprisonment and death at 
the hands of the Nazis of the pre- 
war German Communist leader, 
Ernst Thalman. 

The author sees Ulbricht as an 
efficient administrator and shrewd 
apparatchtk rather than an imagina- 
tive leader. Yet she does not deny 
him the ability to take an independ- 
ent course of action whenever his 
interests are at stake. Thus, when 
after Stalin’s death the new un- 
steady leadership in Moscow had 
begun appraising all comers and 
Ulbricht was told to relax his regime 
in East Germany, he refused to 
budge, believing the counsel unwise 
and dangerous. He did so again 
during the crisis that followed 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin 
and threatened to demolish every- 
thing that Ulbricht had stood for. 
In this period of the upsurge of 
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revisionism all over Eastern Europe 
Ulbricht proved himself to be the 
master of intrigue and double-talk, 
as well as a man of great ruthless- 
ness and political acumen; eventu- 
ally he skillfully isolated, confused 
and finally crushed all his more 
liberally inclined opponents in the 
SED. Only then was he ready to 
liberalize his rule. What is partic- 
ularly remarkable about this per- 
formance is the fact that in spite 
of his manifest political failures in 
the GDR and in spite of the many 
irritations he must have caused in 
Moscow, Ulbricht has always suc- 
ceeded in convincing his Soviet mas- 
ters that he was irreplaceable. 

Yet by any broader standards 
Ulbricht’s political life remains a 
failure. Instead of seeing his fellow 
German Communists rise in rev- 
olution, he witnessed German 
workers in Hitler’s armies march 
against the Soviet Union. He 
had to return home from exile 
in the USSR not as the represen- 
tative of a Soviet Germany—his 
old dream—but as the executor of 
Stalin’s will over a conquered and 
hate-filled people. On June 17, 1953, 
he was forced to call out Soviet 
troops and armor to quash in the 
streets of Berlin and other cities the 
workers he once fancied as his own 
comrades-in-arms. Today, after 
twenty years of brutal effort and 
vain promises, he still rules by the 
grace of Soviet tanks. 


Staats- 
Kiepen- 


EricKa von HornstTEIN: 
feinde. Cologne-Berlin, 
heuer & Witsch, 1964. 


This volume contains the stories 
of seven victims of political perse- 
cution in the “German Democratic 
Republic,” compiled and narrated 
by the author. Miss von Hornstein 
has not picked her subjects at ran- 
dom; they are meant to represent, 
she writes, a cross-section of the 
nearly one quarter of a million East 
Germans who have gone through 
jails and concentration camps in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. 

The men and women whose testi- 
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monies make up this book (all have 
eventually escaped to West Ger- 
many) come from widely differing 
backgrounds. One or two are former 
Nazis. One was a parson who be- 
lieved he was doing his Christian 
duty when he came to loggerheads 
with Communist authorities. An- 
other is a Social Democrat who be- 
fore his arrest had attained a posi- 
tion of some importance in the 
GDR. Still another was an idealistic 
young Communist who concerned 
himself—in thought, not action— 
with the problem of how to bring 
East German reality into harmony 
with his conscience, only to be 
sentenced to four years in prison 
as a deviationist and _ revisionist. 
Finally, there was Erika Fischer, 
a rather ordinary young woman 
with no great ambition and only a 
desire to live a normal life. Some- 
how, at the age of twenty-two, she 
was caught in the web of police 
repression and spent the next ele- 
ven years in East German prisons 
and labor camps, for no apparently 
valid reason. 

All these depressing stories have 
one thing in common: in each case 
the persecution inflicted upon the 
victim was out of proportion to the 
“crime” committed, even when 
judged by the relevant rules of 
East German law. The book, more- 
over, brings out once again the fact 
that totalitarian regimes, whatever 
their nature, often victimize the 
same people. A_ good illustration 
in the present volume is the case 
of a man who found himself under 
the Communists in the same prison 
in which he had been jailed years 
earlier by the Nazis. 

Miss von Hornstein’s main pur- 
pose is to shake people who live 
in freedom—especially West Ger- 
mans—out of their complacency. 
With her forceful style she may 
be quite successful in this mission. 
On the other hand, the book adds 
little to the now vast fund of pub- 
lished information on Communist 
methods of terror and prison life. 
Some readers, moreover, may be 
discouraged by the bathos that per- 
meates portions of the narrative. 


Anthony Sylvester 


Roads and Crossroads 


ApaM BroMke, EpD.: The Com- 
munist States at the Crossroads 
between Moscow and Peking. In- 
troduction by Philip E. Mosely. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1965. 


BASED ON A series of lectures in 
the winter of 1964, this volume by 
thirteen authors traces the growing 
diversity in the Communist world. 
There are country studies for each 
of the Communist states except 
China and Albania (the reason for 
these omissions is not entirely 
clear), as well as chapters on Sino- 
Soviet relations, economic relations 
among Communist states and a con- 
cluding essay by the editor, Adam 
Bromke, on the implications for the 
West of what is happening in the 
Communist world. 

The complexity of the themes in 
the volume is perhaps nowhere bet- 
ter illustrated than in its title, which 
seems in large degree a misnomer. 
Communist countries are clearly at 
a crossroads; but whether that point 
is located “between Moscow and 
Peking” for all of them is open to 
question. Rumania, for one, as J. 
F. Brown makes clear in his contri- 
bution, seeks substantial independ- 
ence, and probably would be more 
accurately described as traveling on 
a road leading away from both 
Moscow and Peking, rather than as 
being poised between them. Clearly, 
the growing heterogeneity of the 
Communist bloc has made it diff- 
cult even to find a title which would 
aptly describe the existing situation. 

The individual studies are solid 
pieces of work, even if they are 
slightly outdated on occasion: the 
proposed Czechoslovak economic 
reforms, the apparent attenuation 
of Soviet-North Korean relations, 
and the renewed involvement of the 
USSR in Vietnam, for example, 
came too late to be taken into ac- 
count. Given this unavoidable time 
gap, Paul F. Langer’s warning, in 
his chapter on the Asian Com- 
munist states, against assuming 


te 


that Hanoi’s alignment with Peking 
in early 1964 is irrevocable is par- 
ticularly welcome. 


Especially to the point, too, is 


Philip E. Mosely’s reminder that 
the Soyiet Union’s more sober con- 


duct in world affairs during the last 
part of Khrushchev’s tenure may 
not represent a permanent change, 
what with the intensified Soviet 
involvement in the underdeveloped 
world and especially in Vietnam. 
Indeed, the post-Khrushchev lead- 
ers give evidence of having decided 
to combine a relative moratorium 
on open polemics with a more active 
attempt to contest the Chinese posi- 
tion around the world, the better 
to demonstrate the vigor of their 
own “anti-imperialism.” This is an 
aspect of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
to which Adam _ Bromke’s final 
chapter might have given more 
attention, since the benefits of the 
fissures in the Communist world 
could be largely offset if the Soviet 
leaders conclude that the most 
effective way to combat Peking is 
to outdo it in the support of “wars 
of liberation” and other “anti-im- 
perialist” ventures. 


Helmut Sonnenfeldt 


Bolshevik Checkmates 


I HAVE ALWAYS been aware of 
the fact that about ninety years 
ago Wilhelm Steinitz started mod- 
ern chess. But it never occurred to 
me or to anyone else to consider 
him as the leader of an “English 
school.” Halfway between then and 
now, in the 1920’s, chess almost 
came to a grinding halt, when the 
grand masters had at last figured 
out what constituted the strongest 


-moves—first, second, third, and so 


on. The notorious tournament be- 
tween A. Alekhine and J. Capa- 
blanca for the world championship 
(1927), in which the two players 


actually played the same game over 


and over to a stalemate, so dis- 


gusted the great Lasker that from 
then on he switched to “Go.” 

Fortunately, a few young gen- 
iuses brought about a new revolu- 
tion in chess and liberated its strat- 
egy from the pedantic theories that 
had dominated it so long. A number 
of Russians both inside and outside 
the Soviet Union, as well as de- 
scendants of Russian emigrants, 
were among the leaders of this 
movement. 

And no wonder—Russia has al- 
ways been a great producer of chess 
masters. The Soviet Union 1s also 
the only country where chess is 
taught in school and where one 
may say that a veritable chess 
culture exists. 

But does this mean that there is 
a uniquely Soviet school of chess? 
Former world chess champion, Mik- 
hail Botvinnik, is of this opinion. 
He says: 


Is there a Soviet school of chess? 
I think there 1s. As a matter of 
fact, 1t developed before my eyes. 
...A galaxy of first class masters 
has come forward. They have 
created their own style and their 
own method of studying chess and 
have produced numerous highly in- 
teresting games. A characteristic 
feature of this style 1s militancy. 
Among the prerevolutionary gener- 
ation there were masters ... whose 
style was characterized by a tend- 
ency to wait passively for develop- 
ments. 


THE QUOTATION 1s from a beau- 
tiful Capricorn book: Soviet Chess 
by Nikolai Grekov.1 The book con- 
tains 108 great games in which Rus- 
sian masters have participated. But 
Alekhine, the greatest of former 
Russian masters and the only one 
to die without losing his title, is 
poorly represented. Since he was 
a traitor to the Fatherland (a pris- 


1 Translated by Theodore Reich, and 
updated by David Bronstein; New 
York, Putnam, 1962. 


oner during World War I, he elected 
to stay in Paris), he appears only 
once 1n a game which he lost to a 
Soviet Russian, Botvinnik; and the 
grand master E. Bogoliubov, who 
also deserted the Fatherland (his 
story was similar to Alekhine’s) 
goes completely unnoticed. Not 
even the post-thaw revision (the 
last games included took play in 
1962) has reclaimed any of the lost 
sheep for the “Russian style”. 

On the other hand, Grekov attrib- 
utes the birth of the Russian 
school not so much to the revolu- 
tionary impulse which Botvinnik 
seemed to invoke, but to a national 
tradition going back to Mikhail I. 
Tchigorin (1850-1908), whom he 
calls a romantic, a man alien to all 
dogmas, a man who infused life into 
the calculating game of cold logic 
which the Anglo-Saxon Steinitz—by 
birth a Viennese Jew—had de- 
signed. Theory, he quotes Tchigorin 
as saying, is “a lack of originality.” 

The Sovietologists, into whose 
field I am here intruding, may not 
be surprised to find such patriotic 
or revolutionary motifs in a simple 
book on chess. But a lover of the 
old game, once he gets over his 
initial shock, might have to admit 
that there is some justification for 
the unusual book title, Soviet Chess 
(I don’t think there is any book 
called German Chess). Notations 
in the book are scholarly, but they 
are also more deliberately didactic 
than in comparable books published 
in Europe or the United States. 
Not only is the Soviet Union shown 
to be a country with a great chess 
culture; its champions—all strong 
and imaginative—emphatically dis- 
play that revolutionary “militancy” 
to which Botvinnik refers. Other 
commentators who are quoted con- 
stantly emphasize the dynamic 
theories with which contemporary 
Soviet military doctrine is also pre- 
sumably imbued. They are full of 
admiration for moves that “crush 
the enemy defenses,” and they ex- 
hort Soviet students of this mighty 
national sport to be bold, to be dar- 
ing, and to use offensive tactics. 


Henry Pachter 
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DISCUSSION 


The Coup and After: III 


EDITORS’ NOTE: This 1s the third and last mstall- 
ment of our discussion on the nature and significance 
of Khrushchev’s removal from power last October. 
The first ttem below is a critique of Mr. Lowenthal’s 
article, which appeared in the January-February 
issue. There follow replies from Messrs. Conquest 
and Lowenthal to the various comments published 
in the course of the discussion. 


An Unstable Leadership 


By Seweryn Bialer 


political scientist or sociologist who has chosen 

the Soviet Union as the object of his studies 

often finds himself in the unfortunate po- 

sition of having much more attention paid to his 
estimate of the near or distant future of the Soviet 
system—an area that normally is only marginal in 
his preoccupations—than to his analysis of the cur- 
rent state of Soviet society or the Soviet polity. It 
is therefore not surprising that any momentous 


A Senior Fellow at the Research Institute of Com- 
mumst Affairs, Columbia University, New York, 
and lecturer in the Department of Public Law and 
Government, Mr. Bialer’s last appearance in this 
journal was “How Russians Rule Russia” (Septem- 
ber-October 1964). 
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event on the Soviet scene touches off a retrospective 
discussion concerning which of the Soviet analysts 
were right and which were wrong in their evalua- 
tions of the course of events. The enforced retire- 
ment of Khrushchev in October 1964 was no excep- 
tion to this rule. The discussion launched in the 
January-February 1965 issue of this journal has been 
devoted in part to the issue of which of two schools 
of thought among analysts of the Soviet system 
had come closer, if not to predicting the events of 
October 1964 (since Khrushchev’s dismissal was 
more or less of a surprise to everybody), then at 
least to analyzing the Soviet scene in terms con- 
sistent with what actually did take place. 

Mr. Richard Lowenthal’s answer to the question 
of which of the two schools—.e., the “conflict” school 
or the “Khrushchev-in-command”  school—had 
been more correct in their assessment of the Soviet 
political situation in the 1960’s was unequivocal: 
both were basically wrong. “Clearly,” wrote Mr. 
Lowenthal, “the outcome has not been consistent 
with either hypothesis.” 

I should like to take exception to Mr. Lowenthal’s 
opinion. One can, to be sure, sympathize with his 
view that even the conflict school did not provide a 
detailed and precise assessment of the relation of 
forces in Soviet politics. Admittedly, too, the par- 
tisans of the conflict model seldom, if ever, went so 
far as to predict Khrushchev’s probable forced 
departure from the Soviet political scene. (Neither 
Mr. Linden nor Mr. Conquest, both prominent re- 
presentatives of this school, envisaged such a turn of 
events as likely.) One is inclined, moreover, to share 
Mr. Lowenthal’s doubts about the correctness or 
sufficiency of the theory, so much favored by the 
conflict school, of a division of the Soviet leadership 
(or even of the broad elite strata) into contending 
conservative and liberal camps. (This is a basic 


assumption of such conflict-model Sovietologists as 
Mr. Ploss and Mr. Linden.) Yet, in spite of all 
this, Mr. Lowenthal’s conclusion that Khrushchev’s 
ouster showed both schools of Sovietology to have 
been wrong in their perception of the Soviet scene 
still strikes me as unsatisfactory. 


f one agrees that there are degrees of right or 

wrong, and that in the social sciences there is 

no such thing as total and complete truth, es- 
pecially in such an area as Soviet studies where so 
little “hard evidence” is attainable, it seems to me 
that the conflict-model school was more right than 
wrong, or at least much closer to the mark than its 
opponents were. It is not simply that they were 
obviously nearer the truth in their evaluation of 
Khrushchev’s personal power. More important, the 
general image which they presented of the Soviet 
internal situation in the 1960’s was correct. It is 
important to recognize this because, if the image 
they presented was true before October 1964, it re- 
mains equally true in the post-Khrushchev era. The 
point is that the conflict school recognized the basic 
instability of the Soviet political leadership in the 
1960's while its opponents conveyed a picture of 
fundamental stability. 


It is perhaps doubtful whether the present condi- 
tion of the Soviet system, as distinguished from the 
political leadership, can be described as unstable. 
After all, the Soviet Union has risen to become the 
second most powerful country in the world as far as 
its military, scientific and industrial capacities are 
concerned; and while the level of national achieve- 
ment in these fields is not of itself a guarantee of the 
stability of the socio-political system under which it 
was achieved, one must nevertheless admit that the 
political controls characteristic of the Soviet system 
of government still remain very tight and strong. 
The Soviet economy, too, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is besieged by a multitude of difficulties and 
shows a perceptible slowdown of its rate of growth, 
must be recognized as a matured and going concern. 
Finally, the system derives a certain stability from 
the fact that the Soviet public at large remains an 
amorphous creature, a non-participating silent “part- 
ner” in the political process. 


As opposed to the Soviet system, however, the 
Soviet political leadership does seem, to this writer 
at least, unquestionably lacking in stability. Insta- 
bility of political leadership, under Soviet conditions, 
means the absence of a supreme arbiter who can, 
both nominally and in fact, reconcile the conflicting 
claims and attitudes of divergent interests within 
the Soviet power structure. It means the develop- 
ment of permanent divisions and semi-autonomous 
groupings in the Soviet establishment, without in- 
stitutions that would provide a legitimate frame- 


work and establish constructive rules for their activ- 
ity. In a centralized command system like the 
Soviet, such instability of political leadership in- 
volves vacillation and indecisiveness in attempting to 
solve pressing problems, a decline of administrative 
effectiveness, and the choice of compromise, half- 
measure innovations in situations where decisive 
changes are required, or where even the preservation 
of the status quo would be preferable to “too little, 
too late” solutions. 


Under Soviet conditions, instability of the politi- 
cal leadership is not an isolated, self-contained 
phenomenon, but one which directly affects a num- 
ber of other areas. It affects, for instance, the health 
and performance of the economic sector, the degree 
of flexibility and speed of response of Soviet foreign 
policy, and the ability to map a clear policy for 
dealing with the creative intelligentsia. By the same 
token, whether the Western analyst recognizes, or 
fails tc recognize, the basic instability of the Soviet 
political leadership necessarily colors not only his 
assessment of the power relationships among the 
top Soviet leaders but also his explanations of Soviet 
behavior (e.g., the zigzags in Soviet economic policy 
during recent years can be viewed simply as the 
result of Khrushchev’s erratic behavior, or of what 
are now described as his “harebrained schemes,” 
or they can be related to the divergent pressures and 
conflicts within the ruling hierarchy). 


ost important, whether or not we rec- 
ognize the instability of the Soviet politi- 
cal leadership must of necessity influence 
our judgment as to the likelihood that the various 
measures undertaken by the present leadership, with 
a view to rationalizing the Soviet system and im- 
proving its performance, will bear fruit. To take a 
current example, the leadership’s decision in March 
1965 to reduce the grain delivery quotas of the 
kolkhozes and to keep them constant for the next 
five years is a rational and timely measure which, 
if carried out, should have a salutory effect on the 
level of kolkhoz production in the coming years. 
However, if one sees the present political leadership 
as fundamentally unstable, how can one be sure that 
this stabilizing measure will be adhered to over the 
next five years? It is very doubtful indeed whether 
any experienced Soviet kolkhoz director himself puts 
any faith in the assurances of the present leadership 
that the level of his delivery quotas will remain un- 
changed for that length of time. And without such 
faith, the stimulating effect that this rational meas- 
ure might be expected to have on agricultural pro- 
duction is likely to be very limited, if not lost alto- 
gether. 
Because they recognized the instability of the 
political leadership in Khrushchev’s Russia, the 
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Sovietologists of the conflict-model school were also, 
I believe, more realistic in their assessment of the 
gravity of the economic (especially agricultural) 
difficulties confronting the Soviet Union, as well as 
more skeptical about the outcome of Soviet efforts 
to improve administrative efficiency, and about the 
attainability of Soviet long-range goals, than those 
who saw the Soviet political leadership as basically 
unified and stable. This instability of the political 
leadership looms as an even more crucial factor in 
analyzing social, political or economic developments 
in post-Khrushchev Russia, for Khrushchev’s over- 
throw has rendered the political leadership more 
unstable than at any time in the last eight years. 


Replies 


ay I comment briefly on some points made 

in this discussion? Clearly, no “model” 

can be predictive in the sense that anyone 
could have simply foretold Khrushchev’s fall— 
no more than even the soundest theory of strategy 
can foretell the results of a given battle. A sound 
view of Soviet politics, on the other hand, could 
have stipulated Khrushchev’s fall as a possibility. 
There may be some version of a “conflict model” 
which denied this possibility but al/ non-conflict 
models must surely have done so a priort. 

Again, it is true that “conflict models” often spoke 
in terms of a “conservative” faction opposing 
Khrushchev’s policies, though it was not by a con- 
servative revolt that he was finally overthrown. 
But this very fact emphasizes the power, as against 
the policy aspect, and thus supports a conflict 
model even further removed from the conventional 
view. 

This is not to dismiss the idea of a “Kozlovite” 
conservatism. It is clear, moreover, that such a posi- 
tion gained majority support in the party Presidium 
in the first months of 1963, and was therefore not 
incompatible with the opinions of the lesser Khrush- 
chevites. In a body like the Presidium it is doubtless 
wrong to seek any clear-cut factions voting regularly 
on factional lines. Moreover, the available opposi- 
tion leader in any polity to some degree determines 
the lines of opposition policy; or, to put it another 
way, opposition rallies round a leader or group on 
the power issue, and on the policy issues it must to 
some degree go along with his or their decisions. In 
the last great showdown, in June 1957, the two 
opposing groups were not united on the basis of a 
joint policy platform: the anti-Khrushchev forces 
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comprised a whole spectrum of diverse personalities 
from Molotov to Shepilov. 

Thus, I am in agreement with Professor Rigby’s 
analysis of the coup, but not with his implication 
that the overthrow of Khrushchev by a secret con- 
spiracy means that there was not earlier a more 
“political” and “factional” attempt to block him. 
On the contrary, the failure of such a more-or-less 
open attempt, led by Kozlov, may well have forced 
Khrushchev’s opponents to engage in conspiratorial 
methods. 

As Professor Ulam rightly remarks, we are not 
likely to learn the full story of Khrushchev’s rule and 
downfall for a long time. Our choice, therefore, is 
either to say nothing about it at all, or to construct 
as sound a hypothesis as possible. As I have sug- 
gested elsewhere, the trouble is that those who go 
on record as rejecting Kremlinology do not really 
do so. Instead, they avoid the necessary study, they 
ignore the available evidence, while at the same 
time continuing to construct Kremlinological pic- 
tures of their own—reminding one of the old saying 
that the man who says he is not a philosopher is 
just a bad philosopher. 

Professor Ulam questions my remark that the 
“Soviet system has . . . entered a general crisis,” 
saying (truly enough) that Soviet politics have 
always been replete with crises. The answer is that 
I was referring not only to politics, but to the whole 
system. I have the impression that the cumulative 
economic, social and intellectual pressures (or “con- 
tradictions”) in the USSR are now so powerful, and 
press so strongly on the obsolete political integu- 
ment, as to have brought the country to the stage 
of a “General Crisis” in the sense in which the word 
has often been used in Communist literature with 
regard to the “General Crisis of Capitalism.” The 
events of the past few years seem to indicate that 
the crisis has now reached the political level. 


Robert Conquest 


should like to reply briefly to those contributions 
which deal with the nature and importance of 
conflicts within the CPSU leadership. 

The first of these is Mr. Linden’s defense of his 
view that a “conservative” faction opposed to 
Khrushchev’s “reformist” policy survived his vic- 
tory in May/June 1963 and played a major role 
in his overthrow. Mr. Linden does not explain why 
men like Brezhnev, Podgorny and Mikoyan, who 
were clearly on the “reformist” side in 1963 and 
were accordingly entrusted with key positions after 
Khrushchev’s victory, should have turned “conser- 
vative” in 1964. He does claim that the statements 
and actions of Khrushchev’s successors prove a turn 


towards a “conservative” policy; but his evidence 
for this seems to me unconvincing—much in con- 
trast to the impressive case he made for the period 
of the winter and spring of 1962-63. 

The policy issues on which this earlier struggle 
centered, in addition to the issue of Khrushchev’s 
methods and the extent of his power, appear to have 
fallen into three major groups: first, the allocation 
of resources between the defense, engineering and 
metal industries on one side and agriculture, chemi- 
cals and consumer goods on the other, and the re- 
lated issue of decentralizing planning reforms aimed 
at increasing managerial independence; second, the 
importance of the party’s political and ideological 
role compared to its task in raising productivity, 
and the related issue of the extent of party inter- 
ference in various fields of intellectual life; and third, 
the tactics to be pursued in relations with the Chi- 
nese Communists—or more concretely, whether to 
make ideological concessions or to aim at a formal 
showdown with Peking. If Khrushchev had been 
overthrown by a conservative faction, we should ex- 
pect (as some advocates of this theory did expect ) 
his successors to have strengthened defense expendi- 
ture at the expense of agriculture and the consumer, 
to have put an end to economic reforms, to have 
tightened party controls over intellectual life and 
to have called off the preparatory international con- 
ference to which the Chinese objected. But this 
is not what has happened. 

In economics, Khrushchev’s successors have re- 
acted to years of indecisive tinkering with agricul- 
ture by an overdue decision for major investment in 
that long neglected area, and have made concessions 
to the peasants with regard to their private plots 
(an issue on which Khrushchev was a “conserva- 
tive”). Decentralizing planning reforms along Liber- 
mann lines have been accelerated. Investments in 
chemicals will increase more slowly than planned 
by Khrushchev but at a faster rate than was actually 
the case under his tenure; Western economists agree 
that Khrushchev’s plans were technically imprac- 
ticable. In short, “reformism” in the economic field 
is being pursued with both greater consistency and 
greater rationality than under Khruschev, hence 
with better chances of success. 

Ideologically, the rescinding of Khrushchev’s 
party reform has indeed been accompanied by an 
increased emphasis on the party’s political and 
ideological role. Yet in practice, the new men work 
to a greater extent than before through the state 
bureaucracy, as Mr. Linden states himself; Leonid 
Ilichev, the CC secretary in charge of ideological 
matters, who carried through Khrushchev’s (and 
Kozlov’s) 1962-63 campaign for the control of 
writers and artists, has been replaced by a man 
(Demichev ) who rose as an industrial administrator; 
and the final liquidation of Lysenkoism on the one 
hand, and the honors conferred on modern econo- 


mists on the other, indicate an increased determina- 
tion to get rid of doctrinaire impediments to econo- 
mic progress. 

As far as China is concerned, the new leaders 
have certainly made efforts to get off the “collision 
course” in state relations; but they have refused to 
call off their preparatory international conference— 
although they must have foreseen that it would be 
a pathetic failure, and although they could have 
avoided it by -disavowing Khrushchev’s initiative. 
In effect, they have refused to admit that the Chi- 
nese were right on any issue of substance. In the 
circumstances, the greater stress on anti-imperialist 
and national liberation struggles pointed out by 
Mr. Linden should be seen, like the Soviet effort 
to aid the Vietnamese Communists, as a result of 
intensified competition with the Chinese for the 
allegiance of national-revolutionary movements 
rather than as a concession to them—a tactic com- 
parable with Soviet behavior in the months between 
the Bucharest and Moscow conferences of 1960. 

The changes, then, amount to a disavowal of 
Khrushchev’s methods of rule and of reforms directly 
endangering the cohesion and primacy of the party, 
combined with new and bolder reforms in some 
fields and tactical vacillation in others. They are 
not consistent with the victory of a conservative 
faction in the Kremlin—unless conservatism is de- 
fined simply as the rejection of Khrushchev’s im- 
provisations and capriciousness. But neither do they 
indicate the emergence of a coherent overall policy; 
on the contrary, the continuing chorus of discordant 
voices on the relative importance of consumption 
as against defense, of material as against ideological 
incentives, suggests that the lack of a recognized 
single leader does not facilitate agreement on policy 
among the party oligarchs in a situation where in- 
ternational tensions and domestic expectations give 
rise to competing claims on scarce resources, and 
where the role of a ruling party that can no longer 
transform society at will remains undefined. 


his brings me to Mr. Bialer’s emphasis on 

the instability of leadership arrangements 

within a single-party regime. His point seems 
to me both important and convincing, but more 
relevant for the future than for the past: Mr. Bialer 
does not accept the “factional” explanation of 
Khrushchev’s overthrow any more than I do, while 
so staunch a defender of the “Khrushchev in Com- 
mand” model as Professor Rigby agrees with him 
in pointing to the instability of “Thermidorian” 
oligarchies. From a slightly different angle, the 
basic inadequacy of the institutions of one-party rule 
for securing legitimate, stable and continuous leader- 
ship for a great power is also stressed in Myron 


Rush’s new book, Political Succession in the USSR. 
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In fact, the alternatives within the system appear 
to lie between personal dictatorship with insecurity 
for the elite and uncertainty of succession on the 
one hand, and oligarchic committee rule making for 
indecisive and vacillating leadership on the other. 
In the USSR as elsewhere, one-man-leadership has 
so far been the rule, but the Stalinist experience 
has produced so strong a reaction that the pendu- 
lum has now swung to the oligarchic solution (¢.g., 
the overthrow of Khrushchev); at the present time 
we are observing the difficulties of decision-making 
inherent in the second alternative. The absence of a 
legitimate supreme arbiter may produce a lengthy 
period of vacillation with changing groupings at the 
top, conceivably ending in a “Bonapartist” solution 
as it becomes clear that collective rule causes paraly- 
sis and weakness. It may also lead, much more easily 


than under Khrushchev, to the formation of coher- ~ 


ent, competing factions and, after a period of strug- 
gle, to the eventual rise of the head of the stronger 
faction as recognized leader. Finally, in the present 
stage of evolution of Soviet society it is at least 
conceivable that a majority faction should recognize 
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the inevitable connection between authoritarian 
rule and the tendency towards personal dictator- 
ship, and should try to insure itself against the latter 
by accepting institutional limitations to the party’s 
power. 

In any case, both power struggles and further 
institutional changes may be expected to play an 
important role in the next phase of the Soviet 
leadership, and the “conflict model” is likely to 
have increased relevance for the understanding of 
Soviet policy. To this writer, it seems impossible to 
foresee which of the possibilities named—paralysis 
leading to Bonapartism, factional struggle ending in 
the return of a single party leader, or stabilization 
of the oligarchy by institutional reform—is most 
probable at this stage. But it seems plausible that 
the last-named, comparatively “rational” and “lib- 
eral” solution will have the less chances the more 
difficult the problems and tensions, and the harder 
therefore the choices, that will confront the Soviet 
leaders in the years ahead. 


Richard Lowenthal 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: In the two articles below we continue our coverage of West 
European Commumst developments in the era of “polycentrism.’ The first con- 
tribution, by Mr. Devlin, 1s concerned with the ambivalent legacy that Palmiro 
Toghattt, the man who launched the term “polycentrism,’ bequeathed to 
the Commumst Party of Italy—a powerful organization run by highly realistic men 
in continuous, if cautious, pursuit of limited independence within the world Com- 
munist movement. In the second article, Mr. Cornell examines the factional debate 
that has rocked the Commumst student orgamzation in France (UEC), arising out 
a widely-supported student effort to challenge not only the current policies of the 
French CP but the traditional right of the party leadership to monopolize political 
decision-making and to dominate auxiliary Communist organizations. 


Moscow and the Italian CP 


odern Italian communism may be 
described, without too much exaggeration, as 
a compound of Marx, Machiavelli and Madison 
Avenue. 


A polttical analyst for Radio Free Europe in 
Mumch, Germany, Mr. Devlin has published 
a number of studies on Communist activities in 
the non-Commumist world. A former staff mem- 
ber of the Foreign Desk of the Manchester 
Guardian, he last appeared in this journal with 


“Boring from Within” (March-April 1964). 


By. Kevin Devlin 


The debt to Marx—now increasingly remote 
—is clear. The heritage of Niccolo Machiavelli 
can be traced in the remarkable sensitivity of 
the Italian Communist Party (PCI) to po- 
litical and social realities, even at the expense of 
dogma, the pragmatic opportunism with which 
it pursues its own short-term and long-term 
interests, and the shrewd and sometimes un- 
scrupulous skill with which it plays the po- 
litical game in modern Italy. Finally, Madison 
Avenue could learn something from the 


subtlety and sophistication-of PCI propaganda 
on many levels, the party’s dexterity in com- 
bining divergent principles and, above all, ‘its 
success in presenting the desired image of itself 
to the Italian electorate as well as to Com- 
munist parties and militants abroad. 

All three elements have been decisive factors 
in determining the PCI’s relationships with rul- 
ing parties, and particularly its changing atti- 
tudes to Communist regimes, past and present. 

In the party’s early years many PCI leaders 
took a notably independent line, at times 
openly critical of Comintern directives,’ but 
under first Gramsci and then Togliatti alle- 
giance to whichever faction was in power in 
Moscow became the first principle of party 
policy. In standing by this principle Togliatti 
did some violence to his nature—‘By tempera- 
ment, by training, by inclination, [he] was in- 
contestably a Communist of the Right,” as a 
neo-lTrotskyist observer has noted.’ As late as 
the Sixth Comintern Congress in 1928 he dared 
to level implicit criticism at the ascendant 
Stalin. Shortly before his death he published 
the closing part of his speech to that congress 
—a section which he was not allowed to deliver 
—in which he called for more internal democ- 
racy both for individual parties and for the In- 
ternational.® 

But that seems to have been his last rebel- 
lious fling during Stalin’s lifetime. After that, 
he and his party faithfully followed the most 
disconcerting turns of Kremlin policy,’ docilely 
accepting unwarranted Comintern rebukes and 
expelling deviants on the Right and Left at the 
drop of a name from Moscow. 

Not only did Togliatti support Stalinism; he 
became deeply involved with it as a high official 


1Cf. P. Togliatti, La formazione del gruppo dirigente 
del Partito comunista italiano, Rome, 1962. 

2Livio Maitan, “Palmiro Togliatti et son ‘testament’ 
politique,” Quatrieme international, Paris, Nov. 1964. 

3 Rinascita, July 11, 1964. 

4 E.g., in September 1936, following a short-lived Soviet 


decision to seek a pact of convenience with Mussolini, the 


outlawed PCI suddenly offered to collaborate with the 
Fascist regime, and issued a manifesto, written by To- 
gliatti, which declared: “We Communists are adopting 
the Fascist program of 1919, a program 9f peace, freedom 
and defense of the workers’ interests. Blackshirts and 
veterans of Africa, we call on you to join us in fighting 
for this program!” Mussolini rejected the offer with con- 
tempt, and a few weeks later the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War ended this embarrassing policy line. Cf. 
Fulvio Bellini, ““The Transformation of a Party,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 41. 
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of the Comintern: he was a member of the 
Executive from 1924 on, a member of the 
Permanent Secretariat after 1935, and later 
(1937) the Vice-Secretary under Dimitrov. He 
was thus in a better position than other foreign 
Communist leaders to know of the crimes which 
he was later to condemn so eloquently. As the 
Secretariat member responsible for the Central 
European parties in the late 1930’s, he certainly 
knew of the harsh measures taken against them, 
from the back-stabbing dissolution of the Polish 
party ° to the liquidation of the Hungarian Bela 
Kun and hundreds of other exiled Communists. 
More than that: he also knew that many exiled 
PCI militants—including his own brother-in- 
law, Paolo Robotti, who long bore the marks of 
GPU torture—had suffered under Stalin. 

Here was a weakness which Togliatti’s do- 
mestic adversaries were curiously slow to ex- 
ploit. Shortly before his death, however, a 30- 
member “Italian Committee for the Truth 
about Stalinist Misdeeds” was set up. The 
membership ranged across the non-Communist 
Left, and included many former PCI militants, 
such as Ignazio Silone and Giulio Seniga. In a 
brief manifesto issued in June 1964, the com- 
mittee explained that its aim was to “break the 
conspiracy of silence” over the fate of Italian 
victims of Stalinism killed in Russia, Spain and 
France. 

This manifesto appeared as the foreword to 
a book entitled 200 Italian Commumsts among 
the Victims of Stalinism by the Socialist and 
ex-Communist Guelfo Zaccaria—a painstaking 
if emotional collection of case histories.°® 

Six months earlier, another ex-Communist 
member of the committee, Renato Mieli, had 
published Togliatti 1937, a fuller and more ef- 
fective account of the PCI leader’s association 
with Stalinist crimes during his Comintern 


5 The Comintern’s decision to dissolve the Polish party 
—allegedly because it had been infiltrated by Fascist agents 
but actually in the interests of Stalin’s Byzantine foreign 
policy—was taken sometime in the spring of 1938. In 
February 1956 the Central Commitee of the postwar 
Polish United Workers’ Party joined the Central Com- 
mittees of the Soviet, Italian, Bulgarian and Finnish 
parties in issuing a statement declaring that the decision 
had been wrongly based on “falsified” evidence. Why did 
these particular parties issue the statement? Clearly be- 
cause their representatives (Manuilski, Togliatti, Dimi- 
trov and Kuusinen) formed the Comintern Secretariat 
which dissolved the Polish CP on Stalin’s orders. Cf. 
Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), Feb. 19, 1956. 

6 Guelfo Zaccaria, 200 comunisti italiana tra le vittime 
dello stalinismo, Milan, 1964. 


years. Successive chapters deal in measured 
tones with the dissolution of the Polish party, 
the liquidation of Central European, Italian 
and Yugoslav Communists and the assassina- 
tion of Andrés Nin and other “Poumists” by 
Soviet agents during Togliatti’s spell in Spain 
as Comintern representative. 

The most interesting section offers a subtle 
and not unsympathetic discussion of the rea- 
sons for Togliatti’s “reluctant complicity.” 
Mieli warns against explaining it in terms of 
merely personal motives, such as fear, ambition 
or even gratitude. He sees in it rather “the 
testimony of an authentic conviction, even if it 
is one that is almost incomprehensible when 
viewed from today’s viewpoint,” and refers to 
that “complex of reasons which led not only 
him but almost all the Communist leaders and 
militants of that time to collaborate . . . with 
that policy line which seemed, if not always 
just, nevertheless indispensable for the safe- 
guarding of a great hope.” ” 

Perhaps this anxious objectivity helps to ex- 
plain why the committee’s belated revelations 
and other activities seem to have had little or 
no effect on the political fortunes of the PCI. 
The party has ignored them; and so has the 
public, by and large. Nevertheless, the aware- 
ness of past guilt by association—together with 
the fact that the PCI, alone among major Euro- 
pean Communist parties, escaped prewar Sta- 
linization because of its clandestine condition— 
has helped shape the party’s attitude to Stal- 
in’s Russia and later Communist regimes. 


Tactical Maneuvers 


At first, caution was the keynote. As one 
scholar has noted: 


With regard to destalinization, Togliatti’s pru- 
dence, his fear lest the new course in Moscow 
not be definitive, was such that from 1954 to 1956 
he never informed the PCI Central Committee 
of what was happening, even though the Soviets 
suggested that he do so.® 


*Renato Mieli, Togliatti 1937, Milan, 1964, pages 
124-25. A third member of the committee, Giulio Seniga, 
also wrote a book, Togliatti e Stalin, on the same subject. 

® Giorgio Galli, “Italian Communism,” in Communism 
in Europe, Vol. 1, William E. Griffith, Ed., Cambridge, 
MIT Press, 1964. 


In fact, Togliatti’s criticism of Stalinist 
crimes began only after Khrushchew’s “secret 
speech” at the 20th CPSU Congress—or, rather, 
the US State Department’s publication of the 
speech *—had both forced him to comment, and 
given him the chance to do so in a way that 
would protect the PCI’s electoral image and 
strengthen the revisionist policies of “the 
Italian way to socialism.” He seems to have 
been the first to realize that this revelation 
heralded a momentous change in interparty 
relations, a decisive turn in the current of Com- 
munist history. He saw, that is, that in over- 
throwing Stalin’s image the iconoclastic Khru- 
shchev was undermining the authority of the 
CPSU in the world movement; and, with a 
typical combination of caution and boldness, he 
proceeded gradually to exploit the knowledge 
in the opportunistic interests of his own party. 

In his Nuovi Argomenti interview of June 
1956, Togliatti stressed that Stalinism repre- 
sented a departure from the alleged norms of 
Leninism; “the correction consists in restoring 
[ Leninist democracy] to normal, not in repudi- 
ating the system or in demolishing it,” he de- 
clared. He seized the opportunity to strengthen 
the PCI’s claim to the “Italian way,” empha- 
sizing the peaceful, parliamentary, multiparty 
and “democratic” approach to socialism, and 
proclaiming a new order of “polycentrism” for 
the international movement. And there was 
something else. For the first time since the long 
winter of Stalinism set in, a foreign Communist 
leader publicly criticized the Soviet comrades: 


It 1s not possible, however, to consider sattis- 
factory the position which was taken at the 
20th Congress, and which today is being fully 
developed in the Soviet press, regarding the 
errors of Stalin and the causes and conditions 
which made them possible. . . . 

As long as we confine ourselves, in substance, 
to denouncing the personal faults of Stalin as 
the cause of everything, we remain within the 


® As a result of Khrushchev’s “secret speech,” Togliatti 
did deliver a report ‘to the PCI Central Committee on 
Feb. 13, 1956, in which he lagged far behind Khrushchev 
in his cautious criticism of Stalin’s “defects” and “errors,” 
while emphasizing that the dead dictator had acted “in 
perfect good faith” and that “the party line was correct, 
before the war, during the war, after the war.” Real 
criticism (and PCI-CPSU friction) began only after the 
State Department had issued the secret speech, with To- 
gliatti’s Nuovi Argomenti interview of June 16, 1956, and 
his Central Committee report of June 24. 


realm of the “personality cult”. . . ..The true 
problems are evaded; they are the problems of 
how and why Soviet society could reach and 
did reach certain forms alien to the democratic 
way and to the legality which it had set for 1t- 
self, even to the point of degeneration. This 
study must be made .. . and it is our Soviet 
comrades above all others who have to under- 
take 1t.*° 


In his report to the Central Committee a 
week later Togliatti carried the argument fur- 
ther. Unconvincingly, he protested the inno- 
cence and ignorance of the PCI—“In the past, 
we did not know of these facts, and could not 
even imagine them.” (Five years later, in its 
statement on the 22nd CPSU Congress, the 
PCI was to admit officially that its leaders had 
“partial” knowledge of Stalin’s crimes.) How- 
ever, he did admit that the PCI incurred a cer- 
tain “coresponsibility” for Stalinism, to the ex- 
tent that it uncritically accepted the dictator’s 
false theories on intensified class warfare and his 
personality cult; but he did so only to move on 
to a graver charge against Stalin’s successors: 


There arises the question of what made such 
serious errors possible, and above all the fact 
that around them there was created a consensus 
and a connivance which amount to the core- 
sponsibility of those who today denounce them. 
From this there follows the question not only 
of the necessary corrections, but of guarantees 
against a repetition of such errors.” 


Here he was—perhaps deliberately—going 
too far. On July 2, the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee published a resolution on destalinization 
which attacked Togliatti by name for daring to 
suggest that the Soviet system, as such, had de- 
generated under Stalin. In a short comment on 
this, the Italian leader made a tactical retreat— 
but not all the way back. He agreed that the 
line followed by the Russians in building a 
socialist society had been correct; however, 


10 Nuovi Argomenti (Rome), No. XX, May-June 1956. 

11[’Unita (Rome), Nov. 28, 1961. 

12Tn this report Togliatti also revealed that in January 
1951 Stalin tried to get him to give up the leadership of the 


PCI for the ineffectual post of Secretary-General of the 


Cominform. The Italian resisted,*and after “lively de- 
bates” the Russian gave way. Cf. Palmiro Togliatti, 
Problemi del movimento operaio internazionale, 1956- 


1961, Rome, 1962, p. 145. 
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within the framework of this recognition, it was 
possible to have “different judgments” on the 
effect that Stalinism had had on _ Soviet 
development.*® 

In the dramatic months that followed, this 
most experienced ideological acrobat continued 
to shuffle back and forth in an intricate pattern 
imposed by events (Poznan, the Polish Oc- 
tober, the Hungarian rising), by conflicting 
pressures from the Soviet leaders and by dis- 
oriented militants at home. In the Poznan 
riots he saw “the presence of the enemy.” ** On 
Hungary, his position changed and changed 
again as Russian tanks went into action, with- 
drew and returned in force; but in his magistral 
summing up, while condemning the errors of 
the previous Stalinist regime, he approved the 
necessary intervention of Soviet forces to save 
“the new Hungary.” *® 

Thanks to this dexterous maneuvering, to a 
disciplined party organization, and to the in- 
decisive reactions of the Socialists and of Com- 
munist rebels on either flank, the party leader- 
ship had weathered the crises of 1956 by the 
time the Eighth PCI Congress met in Decem- 
ber. In his report to the congress Togliatti 
polished up the image of independence, stress- 
ing the autonomy of each party and the impos- 
sibility of returning to past methods. But he 
also returned, in more cautious terms, to the 
theme of. criticism, itself an important com- 
ponent of this image. He deplored “the absence 
of an immediate, prompt and complete evalua- 
tion of all the consequences to be drawn from 
the 20th Congress denunciations, and hence of 
the corrections and modifications, some of them 
very profound ones, which had to be made in 
all the countries where the Communists are at 
the head of the state and society,’ and added 
that the socialist world would be strengthened 
by “liquidating illegality and the absurd limita- 
tions of democratic rights, accepting open de- 
bate and confrontation with ideologies different 
from our own, liberating science and art from 
harmful shackles.” *® 

This was, not, of course, to be taken at its 
face value. The PCI had no intention of under- 


18 Paese Sera (Rome), July 4, 1956. 

14 T’Unita, July 3, 1956. 

15P, Togliatti, “Sui fatti di Ungheria,” Rinascita, 
October 1956. 


16 P, Togliatti, Problemi del movimento operaio inter- 


nazionale, 1956-1961, pp. 222, 228. 


taking serious and detailed criticism of condi- 
tions under Communist regimes. Togliatti’s 
concern was to win for his party greater free- 
dom to tackle its own problems in its own way; 
in the process, this occasional attitude of inde- 
pendent criticism was put on record in con- 
veniently vague terms. 


The Fissions Within 


Nevertheless, the second half of 1956 marked 
a turning-point in the history of the PCI and 
its relations with the CPSU. Since Togliatti’s 
return from Moscow in 1944 to take over un- 
challenged control of the party, PCI policy had 
been based upon two fundamental purposes. 

The first had been to win and maintain the 
greatest measure of political power within the 
Italian system by building up a mass party, 
achieving predominance in the labor movement, 
gaining the influence and resources that went 
with control of local administrations and co- 
operatives, and influencing national policies in 
the PCI’s interests, either as part of the govern- 
ment (in 1944-47) or as the major opposition 
party. This opportunistic line meant avoiding 
a frontal clash with “the class enemy.” 

The second basic policy consideration had 
been to maintain solidarity with the USSR, not 
only through habitual loyalty, but because this 
link gave the PCI political prestige and aid, 
and protected it against the threat of an “alter- 
native to the left.” 

Of course, these two considerations some- 
times conflicted. When they did, obedience to 
Moscow came first. Thus, Togliatti had been 
obliged (before the break with Yugoslavia) to 
adopt the anti-national Titoist line on Trieste 
and to oppose the Marshall Plan at a time when 
Italy was obviously in sore need of it. On the 
other hand, when its own interests were at stake 
the PCI occasionally contrived to implement 
Soviet directives so inadequately as to nullify 
them in practice, as in its half-hearted response 
in 1947-48 to Zhdanov’s Cominform call for 
mass struggles. 

The 1956 debate, however, brought the first 
signs of a gradual but perceptible shift towards 
giving primacy to the PCI’s own needs and 
problems. This, in turn, involved dropping as 
soon as possible the awkward subject of Stalin- 
ism and destalinization, which was taken up 
again only in the domestic context of a polemic 


with Nenni’s Socialists; and by then there was 
no more talk of the need to investigate the 
roots of Stalinism. “The errors . . . must be 
corrected, can be corrected, and have been cor- 
rected,” Togliatti told the Socialists.’ 
However, the polemic with the Socialist ma- 
jority, and the growing possibility of an at- 
tempted Center-Left solution to Italy’s political 
problems, also obliged the PCI to consolidate 
its electoral image as a respectable, progressive, 
democratic and, above all, independent party, 
open to free debate—and ready, when the 
necessity arose, to adopt a critical attitude to- 
ward other Communist parties and regimes. 
The necessity arose late in 1961, when the 
22nd CPSU Congress renewed the attack on 
Stalin, condemned the anti-party group with- 
out a hearing, and made public the scandalous 
Soviet-Albanian rift (and hence the Sino-Soviet 
conflict). The PCI Central Committee meeting 
of November 11-12 saw an unprecedented clash 
of viewpoints, with Giorgio Amendola leading 
the revisionist tendency in open criticism of 
Soviet methods and denunciation of “fictitious 
unanimity” within the movement and party. 
Moreover, for the first time the awkward 
subject of the PCI’s “coresponsibility” was 
tackled in a party gathering. In a moving 
speech, severely edited by L’Umita, the veteran 
Paolo Robotti told of his own ordeal in Stalinist 
prisons—an ordeal from which his distinguished 
brother-in-law Togliatti had apparently made 
no attempt to rescue him. He was followed by 
Benvenuto Santus, who roundly declared that 
the Robotti case was far from unique, and 
called on the PCI to set up a commission to 
establish the truth about the exiles’ fate.1® 
At a press conference three weeks later San- 
tus’ suggestion led to some awkward moments 
for the party spokesman, Gian-Carlo Pajetta. 
With labored vagueness he assured reporters 
that “rehabilitation processes are going on.” 
Asked for names and details, he replied eva- 
sively (and incorrectly) that “some” Italian 
exiles who had joined the Soviet party were 
involved. Finally, when asked if the commis- 
sion of investigation for which Santus had 
called would be set up, he answered brusquely: 


There is no question of a commission. We are 


17 P, Togliatti, “Le decisioni del XX Congresso e il 
Partito socialista italiano,” Rinascita, October 1958. 
18 T’Unita, Nov. 12, 1961. 


in touch with the Soviet comrades in order to 
examine these questions.” 


The same note of evasive reassurance was 
sounded by Toghiatti when the subject arose 
during a television interview in March 1963. 
“As for the fact that there have been workers, 
comrades of ours, who were persecuted in the 
Soviet Union—it is very true that there have 
been such cases,” he replied with apparent 
frankness. “When we found out about this, we 
intervened and obtained the necessary satis- 
factions 

When did the PCI find out about these vic- 
tims? Who were the Italian exiles concerned? 
What happened to them? When did the PCI 
“intervene”? What kind of “satisfaction” was 
obtained, and from which Soviet leaders? The 
obvious list of unanswered questions does not 
seem to have affected the PCI’s popular 
strength; but it does indicate some significant 
limitations to the party’s stand of revisionist 
independence. 


Towards Autonomy 


Meanwhile, by playing off one faction against 
another, Togliatti calmed the storm which the 
22d Congress had raised within the party; and 
once more, as in 1956, the largely-controlled 
debate died down within a few months. But 
from then on, taking advantage of the increased 
freedom of maneuver offered by the now overt 
ideological conflict, the PCI continued the quiet 
and gradual shift of emphasis towards putting 
its own interests first, and loyalty to Soviet 
policy needs second. 

At this stage, the slow and fitful change 
showed itself not primarily in the actions and 
attitudes of the party itself, but in those of some 
ancillary organizations, and particularly the 
CGIL labor federation, dominated by the Com- 
munists but with politically important Socialist 
participation. The Fifth WFTU Congress in 
Moscow in December 1961 marked the begin- 
ning of a sustained CGIL campaign to get the 
policy line of the Soviet-dominated world fed- 
eration modified, or at least to win the right to 
deviate from WFTU policies in response to 


av fbid., Dec. 2, 1961. 
20 [bid., Feb. 23, 1963. 
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Italian conditions. As it developed at succes- 
sive WFTU Executive and Council meetings 
over the following four years, this campaign 
called for greater autonomy for national labor 
organizations, dissociation of the WFTU from 
Cold War polemics and Communist regime 
policies, more emphasis on cooperation with 
non-WFTU unions, and recognition of the Com- 
mon Market as a successful reality. 

As for the party itself, it was as always ex- 
tremely cautious in moving on to new positions 
(which it never presented as new). Its primary 
and pragmatic concern was with internal po- 
litical problems, especially the threat of the 
Center-Left. The scandalous conflict between 
fraternal parties and the shortcomings of Com- 
munist regimes were ignored as long as possible 
and as much as possible. Thus, the Theses for 
the Tenth PCI Congress late in 1962 empha- 
sized with soothing blandness the continued 
growth of “socialist democracy,” with only one 
passage offering a note of vague criticism. De- 
spite the ritual stress on independence, the con- 
gress re-emphasized the PCI’s solidarity with 
the CPSU, this time in the context of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict.” 

In reality, however, the Tenth Congress 
marked the end of a chapter in the PCI’s his- 
tory. In the months that followed—months 
that saw an intensification of Sino-Soviet 
polemics—the partys’ position changed signifi- 
cantly. Despite the provocation of direct Chi- 
nese attacks on Italian revisionism **—and in 
marked contrast to the militant polemics of the 
unconditionally pro-Soviet French CP during 
this period—the Italian Communist press was 
notably restrained in its treatment of the ideo- 
logical conflict in the spring of 1963. This was 
partly due to the pressures of an election cam- 
paign, which impelled the PCI to adopt once 
more a critical attitude towards the USSR, this 
time with particular reference to the current 
wave of neo-Zhdanovism in Soviet cultural 


21The Tenth PCI Congress was one of a series of 
European party congresses in the winter of 1962-63, at 
which the outlines of a Soviet-directed strategy were evi- 
dent: the Chinese were indirectly attacked in Sofia and 
Budapest, and directly attacked in Rome and Prague, 
while in East Berlin their delegate’s speech was drowned 
in shouts and boos. 

22. Cf. “The Differences Between Comrade Togliatti 
and Us,” Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily, Peking), Dec. 
31, 1962; and “More on the Differences Between Comrade 
Togliatti and Us,” Hung Ch’i (Red Flag, Peking), Nos. 
3-4, March 4, 1963. 


policies.** Even when the election was over, 
with another gain in Communist votes, the 
electioneering continued, as the Center-Left 
experiment, dependent on a divided Socialist 
Party, hung in the balance; and so the pose of 
fearless criticism was midintained. It found 
vigorous expression, for example, in an article 
by Giuseppe Boffa in Rinascitd, calling for free 
debate and an open clash of opinions in the 
USSR, deploring the failure to come to terms 
with Western thought and warning against “the 
authoritarian diffusion of ideas.” ** 


Fissures Without 


But political developments in Italy were only 
part of the background. The PCI’s reluctance 
to engage in ideological polemics, combined 
with its occasional criticism of Soviet reality, 
could be better explained in terms of Sino- 
Soviet developments. The Chinese letter of 
June 14, 1963, was an explicit challenge to So- 
viet authority in the international movement, 
and made it clear that there was no prospect 
of compromise. It was in the interests of the 
PCI that there should be no “formal compro- 
mise” likely to weaken its own revisionist posi- 
tions; but it was also in the interests of the PCI 
that there should be no organizational “show- 
down,” which would limit its field of maneuver, 
undermine the principle of party autonomy by 
reasserting Soviet authority over part of a di- 
vided movement, encourage pro-Chinese fac- 
tionalism, and shatter the politically profitable 
image of a world movement of “unity in diver- 
sity.” 

After the collapse of the Sino-Soviet talks in 
July 1963, followed by intensified pro-Chinese 
factionalism, it became apparent that Khru- 
shchev was, in fact, rallying pro-Soviet forces 
with a view to forcing such a showdown. At 
this juncture the recalcitrant Togliatti made 
his position quietly clear with a Rinascitd arti- 
cle in which he argued that the debate over “in- 
evitable” differences in the international move- 
ment should be “carried out in such a way as 


23 See, i.a., the contributions in L’Unita by Mario Alicata 
(March 23, 1963), Carlo Levi (March 24), Augusto 
Pancaldi (March 24, 28, 29), Giuseppe Boffa (April 1) 
and Togliatti (April 18). 

24 Rinascita, June 1, 1963. See also Togliatti’s inter- 
view in New Statesman (London), May 24, 1963. 


not to shatter the unity of our whole movement, 
but instead help to make it more solid and efh- 
cient.” In particular, he did not “much believe 

. in the possibility and efficacy of a great 
international assembly” where all questions 
would be considered and unity imposed “from 
above.” * 

Encouraged by the fact that the CPSU now 
had to woo allies instead of coerce them (and 
presumably by his knowledge that other im- 
portant parties such as those of Rumania, Po- 
land and Cuba were also opposed to a show- 
down), the circumspect Togliatti was in fact 
nerving himself for the decisive step—the first 
open rejection by the PCI of known Soviet posi- 
tions on a major policy issue. This came in 
October 1963, when, after Pravda had approv- 
ingly reprinted statements by several foreign 
parties calling for an early inter-party confer- 
ence to deal with the Chinese, the Italian Cen- 
tral Committee published a resolution explicitly 
opposing such a conference, on the ground that 
it would merely produce “either a further exa- 
cerbation of present differences, and even a 
split, or else a completely formal and unsatis- 
factory compromise.” ** The harassed Russians 
beat a tactical retreat; and when the CPSU re- 
newed the demand for a conference in its own 
name by publishing the Suslov Report in April 
1964, the PCI stubbornly reaffirmed its stand.” 


Direct Challenges 


It had now become clear that this stand was 
more than a mere posture of independence, 
tolerated by the Russians. Relations between 
the PCI and the CPSU had become marked by 
a real, if limited, conflict of interests and opin- 
ions.”* This conflict found unusually frank ex- 
pression in the “Yalta Memorandum” which 
Togliatti composed just before his death in 
August 1964—another turning-point for the 


25 P, Togliatti, L’Unita e il dibattito,” Rinascita, Aug. 
3, 1963. It should be noted that during this period 
(summer-fall, 1963) the PCI also published numerous 
statements reaffirming its rejection of Chinese positions. 

26 T’Unita, Oct. 26, 1963. 

27 See Togliatti’s Central Committee report, L’Unita, 
April 23, 1964. 

28 Among the manifestations of these differences was 
the PCI’s explicit rejection of the Soviet line on religion, 
first formulated by Professor L. Lombardo-Radice of the 
PCI Central Committee in Rinascita, July 4, 1964. 
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PCI. The memorandum had been written in 
preparation for tough, private bargaining with 
Khrushchev; but, in order to strengthen their 
own position in a crucial hour, the “widowed” 
PCI leaders decided to publish it (apparently 
against Soviet opposition), thereby making it 
into a “testament” which the party was com- 
mitted to uphold in the name of the lost leader. 
In doing so, they were committing themselves 
to upholding a canon of criticism more direct 
and radical than Togliatti ever expressed in his 
subtle, balanced writings for publication. 

Bluntly declaring that the Soviet line in the 
ideological conflict was wrong, the memoran- 
dum made it clear that the PCI was still firmly 
opposed to a showdown conference. It would 
attend the preparatory meeting, now summoned 
by the CPSU, only to resist this course and to 
press for its own alternative policy (which, it 
was revealed, had already been rejected by the 
Russians). This was a clear—and now public— 
challenge to the authority which the CPSU 
still exercised in the international movement. 

The attitude of critical independence was 
strengthened in other ways. In his clinical dis- 
cussion of Communist regimes, Togliatti com- 
plained of “a slowness and resistance in return- 
ing to the Leninist norms that ensured, within 
the party and outside it, a wide liberty of ex- 
pression and debate on culture, art and also on 
politics.” Propaganda, he urged coldly, was not 
enough; the facts must be faced: 


It is not correct to refer to the socialist coun- 
tries (including the Soviet Union) as if every- 
thing were always goimg well in them... . 
The worst thing is to give the impression that 
everything 15 always going well, while suddenly 
we find ourselves faced with the necessity of 
referring to. difficult situations and explaining 
them.”° 


In this last phrase he touched on the heart 
of the matter: Italian Communist criticism of 
Communist regimes abroad is primarily the re- 
sult of concern for the PCI’s own complex 
interests, not of concern for truth, justice and 
liberty. Thus, in the months following Tog- 
liatti’s death, the party was preparing for im- 
portant provincial and municipal elections, and 
was again intent on strengthening its image as 


°9 English text, New York Times, Sept. 5, 1964. 


a “respectable” party, responsive to national 
needs and not to external pressures. The new 
Secretary-General, Luigi Longo, pledged the 
party to continue Togliatti’s work in pursuing 
“an Italian road to socialism based on . . . our 
realities and traditions in a multi-party system, 
with full respect for constitutional guarantees 
and for religious and cultural liberties. In this 
we separate ourselves from the methods fol- 
lowed in countries which . . . have already 
achieved socialism.” *° 

The sudden overthrow of Khrushchev im- 
pelled the PCI to re-emphasize this attitude. 
Longo and others deplored the closed-doors pro- 
ceedings by which Khrushchev had been ousted, 
while Mario Alicata linked them with “delays in 
the necessary development . . . of the political 
structure of the socialist countries.” When the 
three PCI delegates sent to Moscow to demand 
explanations returned, they stated openly that 
“there are differences of opinion between the 
Soviet comrades and ourselves on the question 
of developing socialist democracy” (Bufalini), 
the Italians holding that “within Soviet society, 
it is not only desirable but necessary that there 
should be a more ample expansion of democ- 
racy” (Berlinguer) .** 

Since then, this theme has been kept alive by 
occasional articles in PCI organs, such as that 
in which Boffa called into question the ruling 
function of the CPSU and its control of eco- 
nomic life,*? or the one in which Gruppi sug- 
gested that the Soviet formula of “the state of 
the whole people” was being used:to justify “a 
persistence of state power . . . which should 
be outdated.” ** Again, when the Russians in- 
tervened in the Italian “debate” on left-wing 
unity, siding against Amendola, the PCI ad- 
ministered a deft but stinging rebuke.** 


The Spreading Rebellion 


Of more importance was the PCI’s unyielding 
stand on the conference issue. When the 19 
parties finally met in Moscow on March 1, the 


30 T’Unita, Sept. 11, 1964. 

31 T’Unita, Nov. 8, 1964. 

32 Rinascita, Nov. 7, 1964. 

33 Tbid., Dec. 19, 1964. 

84 See G. -C. Pajetta’s article in Rinascita of Jan. 23, 
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Italians, backed now by allies in the British and 
other parties, had already gained their main 
point: the meeting was purely “consultative.” 
When it ended, they had won further ground. 
The Russians agreed that “consultations” with 
all 81 parties of 1960 would be necessary before 
“a preliminary consultative conference” could 
arrange a meeting of “all fraternal parties.” In 
effect, they thus abandoned their former hope 
for an organizational showdown with the Chi- 
nese. Even this did not satisfy the Italians, who 
issued with the joint Moscow communiqué one 
of their own in which they stressed the need for 
“a gradual unitary process” and warned against 
“any future initiative which, due to its untime- 
liness or its character, may be based on different 
considerations.” ** They also broke with all 
precedent by publishing Enrico Berlinguer’s 
speech at the meeting, in which he argued the 
Italian case, implicitly attacking past Soviet 
policy and expressing disagreement with “other 
comrades” present.*° 


This successful stand on the conference issue 
reflects in part the PCI’s awareness of changed 
power relations in the Communist movement. 
It also seems to represent an attempt to change 
those relations further, by working for a new 
“unity in diversity and autonomy”—.e., an 
international movement open to the free and 
pragmatic interplay of ideas. and trends (if so, 
this is a fragile hope: the disease of factionalism 
is still spreading). There is also another ele- 
ment present—a sustained effort by the PCI to 
increase and exploit its influence in the diversi- 
fied Communist world. 

This last ambition is seldom expressed as 
frankly as when the party daily complacently 
reprinted, without comment, the judgment of 
the London Times that “a third center of inter- 
national communism” was being set up in 
Rome.*’ It perhaps emerges most clearly in the 
PCI’s activities in the field of “ideological diplo- 
macy.” Thus, on April 22 a delegation left for 
inter-party talks in Prague, Moscow, Peking, 
Hanoi and Dyjakarta. While it was away, other 
PCI delegations went to Havana and East Ber- 
lin, and a Hungarian party team came to Rome 
for prolonged talks. 
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The PCI’s interest in Eastern Europe is par- 
ticularly marked. Indeed, it amounts to encour- 
agement of change in these countries—change 
in what the PCI regards as the right direction, 
on the revisionist path recommended by Tog- 
liatti in his Yalta Memorandum. Hence, for 
example, the cultural delegations which the PCI 
sent to Czechoslovakia and Hungary in Janu- 
ary-February, and also the frequent interviews 
which Rinascitd conducts with selected East 
European economists and writers. 


The Heritage of Machiavelli 


Yet this very attempt to influence develop- 
ments in Communist regimes draws attention 
to the limitations of the PCI’s pose of critical 
independence. Some of these limitations have 
already been outlined. First, the criticism is 
vague and deals in generalizations; only rarely 
(as in the “cultural debate”) does it touch 
upon specifics. Concrete issues—like the Berlin 
wall, the right to strike, last year’s protest by 
Polish intellectuals or the Mihajlov trial—are 
ignored or evaded. In fact, PCI criticism is 
demonstrably not aimed at bringing about sub- 
stantial changes in Communist regimes, but 
rather at embellishing its own electoral image 
and strengthening its hand in its dealings with 


other Italian parties. 


Again, the criticism promises a great deal 
more than it performs. In particular, the re- 
peated calls for an objective investigation of 
Stalinist crimes amount to rhetorical window- 
dressing. The PCI has always been careful to 
stress that this is primarily a task for the Soviet 
comrades—a convenient excuse for its failure 
to go beyond Soviet revelations. As we have 
seen, it has not even tried to rehabilitate the 
several hundred low-ranking Italian Commu- 
nist victims of Stalinism, although challenged 
to do so. 

Lastly, the criticism is directed mainly (and 
safely) against Stalin and, much more cau- 
tiously and vaguely, against his successors. But 
there is no comparable criticism of the unjust 
Comintern decisions in which, however reluc- 
tantly, Togliatti was involved. Moreover, there 
is no criticism of Lenin, the architect of one- 
party dictatorship, under whose rule the demo- 
cratic power of the workers’ soviets withered. 
The fact is that the Leninist myth of a cloudless 
springtime of revolutionary democracy is cen- 
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trally important to the PCI. This myth allows 


the party to maintain its revolutionary bona’ 


fides while it pursues its pragmatically revision- 
ist path. Hence Leninist phraseology, subtly 
reinterpreted, remains an essential element of 
PCI propaganda. The same is true of the 
party’s position as part of a (now illusory) 
united movement, in the sacred name of “pro- 
letarian internationalism.” This protects the 
PCI from the threat of an “alternative to the 
left.” In the party’s policy considerations, pro- 
claimed solidarity with the world movement 
holds much the same place formerly held by 


solidarity with the CPSU—which for the PCI 
is now primus inter pares. 

It is conceivable that future developments on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain may force the 
PCI to make its criticism as genuine and radi- 
cal as, say, that of the Nenni Socialists—con- 
ceivable but unlikely, given its own complex 
needs and nature. Here we have indeed a “party 
of a new type,” but not in the Leninist sense of 
the phrase—a reformist Communist party, 
clinging to the tattered banner of revolution, 
uniquely successful in having its cake and eat- 
ing it too. 


- Towards A Wider Unity 


Peaceful coexistence must be founded not so 
much on the repudiation of force as a means 
of solving international problems as on the re- 
spect and the independence and sovereignty of 
all nations, and on non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of other states. This implies. . . 
an ordering of international relations such that 
each people has the right to work out, within 
the framework of its aspirations and interests, 
all the problems of its existence, to be fully the 
master of its destiny, and to go forward, within 
the framework of its interests, its needs, and 
its strength, on the road to economic and social 
progress. 

Relaxation in international relations and 
peaceful coexistence do not in any sense mean 
a reunciation of the economic and _ political 
claims of the working class, of the people, of the 
intellectual and productive middle class. On 
the contrary, relaxation and peaceful coexist- 
ence constitute the premise for the develop- 
ment of new social groups as the directors of 
economic and political life. They mean that 
the struggle for these objectives must be con- 
ducted with the exclusion of the prospect of a 
new world war and the intervention of foreign 
groups intent upon the “exportation” of both 
counterrevolution and revolution. 

This definition, which carries within it .. . 
the necessary elements for the working out of 
a strategy of peaceful coexistence, enables us 
to understand immediately how mistaken are 
those positions which consider peaceful coexist- 
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ence something already accomplished, indeed 
accomplished beyond the possibility of reversal, 
when it is evident that it is a thing still to be 
won through a long and complex struggle. . . . 

It is on the search for concrete initiatives for 
peace and against imperialist aggression that 
the attention of our movement must be con- 
centrated; it is in the development of unity of 
action that we must seek the road for setting up 
the bases of new forms of solidarity and col- 
laboration and the unity of our movement. 
That confirms our position of hostility towards 
the idea of going back at this time to concen- 
trating the attention of workers’ parties and 
Communist parties on the problem of a new 
international conference. . . . 

The contacts which we have had recently 
with the Marxist-Leninist parties of Viet-Nam 
and Cuba, with the socialist forces of non- 
Marxist orientation, and with those of the so- 
cialist Arab union of Egypt have led us more 
and more towards the opinion that a new inter- 
national unity is to be sought on a wider basis 
than that on which the parties deriving from 
the Third International move. They are forces 
which close ranks on solid anti-imperialist posi- 
tions, parties which are seeking—in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America—original roads for- 
ward towards the construction of socialism. . 


—From Mario Alicata’s ‘Report on 
the International Situation,”’ in 
L’'Unita (Rome), July 9, 1965 


Rebellion of the Young 


ne of the most significant consequences 
of “destalinization” has been the demand for 
more freedom of discussion voiced by young 
Communists. Within the Communist countries, 
this demand was one of the factors that sparked 
the uprisings of 1956 in Poland and Hungary. 
Since then, there has been abundant if less dra- 
matic evidence of a growing discontent among 
youth with the old patterns and relationships 
of party rule. Most recently in Czechoslovakia 
the young people, Communist and non-Com- 
munist, have been expressing their grievances 
openly. 

Outside the Communist countries there have 
also been many signs of changes within the 
Communist youth and student movements. In 
Japan, the student organization (Zengakuren) 
formerly associated with the Communist party 
has split apart in the last five years. Only after 
considerable effort, often violent, was the Jap- 
anese Communist Party able to re-establish a 
student association under party discipline. A 
similar split occurred in the Communist student 
organization in Belgium in March 1964, when 


Assistant Professor of Political Science at the 
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An Historical Analysis of International Com- 
munist Youth Movements (New York, Walker 
and Co., 1065). 
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the pro-Chinese elements (advocating a “return 
to democratic centralism”) withdrew and set up 
their own splinter groups. In Italy the Commu- 
nist youth organization (FGCI—Federazione 
Giovanile Comunista Italiano) has been highly 
critical of party policy—so much s0, in fact, that 
the party thought it necessary to intervene and 
postpone the FGCI Congress scheduled for April 
1965 until after the party congress. 

In the non-Communist countries the demand 
voiced by young Communists for more freedom 
of discussion has been accompanied by a grow- 
ing assertion of their own views on political af- 
fairs. These developments, symptomatic of the 
restlessness of Communist intellectuals in gen- 
eral, reflect a serious break with the traditional 
role of youth and students within the Commu- 
nist movement. The result has been conflict 
between the Communist youth and _ student 
organizations and the Communist parties. No- 
where has this assertiveness of the young Com- 
munists been more evident, or more important, 
than in France. 


The Course of Conflict 


From its formation in 1957, the Communist 
student organization in France, the UEC (Union 
des Etudiants Communistes de France), has had 
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elements in its ranks who have challenged the 
leadership and policies of the party (PCF). The 
conditions of crisis during which the UEC came 
into being—the shock of “destalinization,” the 
events in Poland and Hungary, and the contro- 
versy over the degree of support offered the 
FLN in Algeria—were certainly not conducive 
to the acceptance by Communist students of the 
traditional subordination of youth to the party. 
In the atmosphere of “liberalization” engendered 
by Khrushchev’s speech to the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress, the Communist students in France in- 
creasingly came to give voice to their latent ide- 
ological doubts, to differences with party policy, 
and to reproaches of the “old guard” leadership 
(Maurice Thorez and his associates). As early 
as the second UEC Congress in February 1958, 
and more intensively during 1960 and 1961, the 
Communist students criticized the party leader- 
ship for its lack of support of the Algerian rebel- 
lion. On its part, the party leadership was criti- 
cal of what it considered to be the overwillingness 
of the UEC to reach agreements with non- 
Communist students, and the tendency of the 
members to “underestimate the class struggle” 
by emphasizing the “conflict of generations.”* 

The recent and most serious crisis in the 
relationship between the UEC and the PCF 
dates from the Sixth UEC Congress in January 
1963. At issue at the Sixth Congress were two 
points, both of which were to lead to continuing 
conflict between the UEC and the party. First, 
the UEC adopted a program which contained 
not only a political analysis, but an analysis 
which did not conform to the current party 
theses. This contravened the traditional party 
view that all subsidiary Communist organiza- 
tions, including the students, should be com- 
pletely under the political guidance of the party. 
The UEC was accused of trying to become a 
party in its own right. 


In (the party leadership’s| view, the draft | pro- 
gram] is a thesis which very ambitiously tries 
to tackle all problems and which tries to analyze 
the situation from top to bottom, thus seeming 
to be an expression of a small party outside the 
Commumst Party.’ 


1See comments in Mondo nuovo (Rome), April 14, 
1963, pp. 15-16 (bimonthly theoretical organ of the left- 
wing dissident Italian socialists, the PSIUP). 

2 France nouvelle (Paris), Feb. 20, 1963. 
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Secondly, the UEC refused to bow to the de- 
mands of the party leadership that it withdraw 
the program from debate, thus breaching the 
traditional discipline and domination of the 
party over Communist youth. Despite intense 
pressure by the young Politburo member, Ro- 
land Leroy, who had been assigned to bring the 
UEC into line, the Congress adopted the new 
program by a large majority (242 for, 9 against, 
61 abstentions). While this action amounted 
to a declaration of political independence by the 
UEC, it was far from a break with the party. 
The UEC leadership agreed to add a preamble 
to the program indicating that the discussion 
would continue. 

The reason for this conciliatory step on the 
part of the UEC leadership lies in the nature of 
the “tendencies”—or fractions—within the or- 
ganization. Three groupings emerged gradually 
after the formation of the UEC: 

(1) Those who follow the party leadership in 
the traditional manner, deferring to the political 
line of the party and the guidance of UEC 
affairs, and referred to variously as “followers,” 
“conformists,” ‘“Thorezites,” “Stalinists,” or 
“pro-party” depending upon the political point 
of view of the observer. 

(2) Those who feel an affinity with the Ital- 
ian Communist Party on many issues, particu- 
larly with regard to “polycentrism” and a 
“French road to socialism” (thus called “Ital- 
ians”); who are more willing to come to an 
accommodation with the socialists and leftist 
non-Communists (thus drawing the epithets 
“revisionist,” “reformist,” or “opportunist” from 
both the party leadership and the militants on 
the Left); who support the Soviet policy of 
peaceful coexistence quite strongly; and who 
desire more autonomy from the party. This 
grouping controlled the National Board of the 
UEC until the Eighth Congress in March 1965.* 

(3) Those of the Left, including some Trot- 
skyite groups, who sympathize with the aggres- 
sive position of the Chinese, emphasizing revolu- 
tion and rejecting peaceful coexistence, but who 
also reject the Stalinist bureaucracy of the Chi- 
nese. 

The successful assertion of “autonomy” by 


3 L’Express (Paris), March 21, 1963, p. 7. 
4 For a clear statement of the position of the “Italians,” 
see the interview with Pierre Kahn in Unita (Rome), 


March 20, 1964, p. 3. 


the UEC at the Sixth Congress was made pos- 
sible by the joining of the “Italians” and the 
Left on an “anti-Stalinist” platform—more 
democracy in the movement, more independence 
for the UEC. While the Left, however, is at odds 
with the party leadership, finding support from 
dissident Communist groups both inside and 
outside the PCF, the majority of the National 
Board in 1963 and 1964—led by Alain Forner 
and his successor as Secretary-General, Pierre 
Kahn—sought to avoid a break with the party 
leadership. The National Board majority also 
had serious differences with the political views 
of the Left. The majority was thus willing to 
continue the discussion with the party leader- 
ship in the hope that an acceptable relationship 
could be reached. 


The Issues Elaborated 


The aforementioned issues involved in this 
“discussion” cut to the very heart of the 
“Marxist-Leninist” concept of organization: 
complete centralization within the party and 
domination by the party of all subsidiary organ- 
izations (youth, student, women, trade union).° 
The traditional role of the subsidiary organiza- 
tions has been to serve as “recruiting schools” 
for future party members and cadres, and as 
“transmission belts” for party decisions. This is 
the role which the PCF has insisted that the 
UEC must continue to play: 


For all students who want to draw closer to the 
Communists, but. who do not yet feel ready to 
join the party, the UEC must be the school 
where they will find the teachings of the French 
Commumst Party. The UEC, like the Com- 


mumst youth movement as a whole, turns to 


5In the course of the controversy, both the student 
recalcitrants and the party leadership have sought to 
justify their views on the student-party relationship by 
invoking Lenin. The students have referred to statements 
by Lenin in the pre-1919 years, particularly to his article 
in Shornik Sotsial-Demokrat of December 1916, in which 
he supported an independent role for socialist youth. At 
this time, however, there were no Communist parties, and 
Lenin was simply encouraging the pro-Bolshevik and other 
Leftist and Centrist students to break away from the 
Right socialist parties. After the formation of the Comin- 
tern and of the various national Communist parties, all 
of Lenin’s pronouncements on organizational questions 
called for firm centralization and a subordination of sub- 
sidiary organizatioris to the party. 


the party for the correct orientation of its 
work... ° 


Relations between all Communist parties and 
subsidiary organizations have also been charac- 
terized in the past by a complete party monop- 
oly over the discussion of political issues. This 
position has been reiterated consistently by the 
PCF during the controversy with the UEC: 
the mass youth organizations (including the 
UEC) should be characterized by “joyous” 
activity and a “limited program.” 


If the UEC needs a program, let it be one of 
action [in furtherance of party objectives among 
the students at large], not theses; let it refer to 
the analysis made by the party and merely draw 
from it simple popular slogans!’”" 


The Sixth Congress of the UEC rejected 
this view. The prevailing majority in effect 
raised the issue of the extent to which a Com- 
munist-inspired mass organization could ven- 
ture beyond the traditional role of a “trans- 
mission belt:” 

In the course of the debate that followed the 
Congress, many complaints were aired. The 
students, in the words of a former Secretary- 
General of the UEC, Jean Piel, were “struggling 
against those old minds that claim everything 
has been said for all time and nothing new is to 
be unearthed, those we call ‘old Communists.’ ” ® 
Or as stated by Alain Forner, “sons come to 
communism in ways other than their fathers.” ° 
The “old Communists” or “old guard,” repre- 
sented by the former party leader, Maurice 
Thorez, were reproached on a number of scores: 
for representing “political immobility,” for pre- 
venting discussion of party policy at the grass 
roots, for imposing “prefabricated votes” on 
the movement, for undemocratic activities such 
as concealing important documents and criti- 
cism, and perhaps most cuttingly, for their com- 
plicity in the crimes of the Stalin era which they 
now pretended to criticize.*° Because of the 


6 France nouvelle, April 17-23, 1965, pp. 5-7. 

7 Statement at the National Conference of the PCF 
in February 1963, quoted in l’Express, Feb. 28, 1963, p. 13. 

8 Clarté (Paris), February 1963 (monthly of the UEC 
until May 1965), quoted in l’Express, Feb. 28, 1963, p. 13. 

9 Tbid. 

10 See A.D. (Caracas), April 18, 1963, p. 5 (weekly 


organ of Accién Democratica, Vieja Guardia). 
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changed conditions and the failures of the “old 
Communists,” said the students, a new relation- 
ship was needed between the party and the stu- 
dent organization, as well as a new role for 
students in determining party policy. As one 
group put it, “we are not going back to the 
methods of Stalinism, nor to the refusal to grant 
to the UEC a part in the working-out of the 
political line of the Communist movement.” ** 

The majority of the students did not deny the 
right of the party to lead, or the necessity that 
all Communists submit to leadership decisions 
following democratic discussion. Nor did they 
say that they intended to form a “student 
party.” They demanded only the right to dis- 
cuss, within the bounds of an independent or- 
ganization, the political problems that were 
bound to arise in the course of their activity 
among the student population at large. This 
right, they felt, should include the freedom to 
judge the policies and methods of the party 
leadership. When confronted with the insistence 
that they bow to the authority of the leadership, 
they argued that “Communist discipline starts 
only with the performance of tasks” for the 
party.” 

It is not surprising that the party looked 
askance at these views and continued to insist on 
the traditional relationship between itself and 
the subsidiary organizations. Party spokesmen 
flatly stated that “from the political point of 
view, [the UEC] comes under party leadership,” 
and there it must remain.’? The UEC, as well as 
other youth organizations, must depend upon 
the party program as the guideline for their 
political activities. “The UEC has organiza- 
tional independence, not political independence. 
There can be no such thing as political independ- 
ence for a youth organization.” * In elaborat- 
ing the PCF’s stance, Leroy avowed that while 
“the party does not reject discussion” as such, 
“this discussion must develop on the basis of 
the documents of the party.” ** This of course 
was a euphemistic way of saying that no discus- 


11 Unir pour le socialisme (Paris), April 1964, pp. 7-8 
(dissident Communist monthly). 

12..a Voie communiste (Paris), April 1963, p. 16 
(monthly of the French Communist opposition). ; 

18 T’Humanité (Paris) March 21, 1963, p. 4 (organ 
of the PCF). 

14 Louis Baillot, PCF Central Committee member, on 
March 28, 1963, quoted in La Voie communiste, April 
1963, p. 16. 

15 Quoted in Unir pour le socialisme, April 1964, pp. 7-8. 
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sion could take place except on the basis of 
policies and positions already decided upon by 
the party leadership. 


The Joining of the Battle 


Following months of such exchanges the 
Seventh UEC Congress met in early 1964, but it 
merely postponed the basic issues to be decided 
—namely: whether or not the UEC was to 
emerge as an “autonomous” Communist organi- 
zation outside the political control of the party, 
and whether or not there was to be a basic 
break with tradition in regard to party-student 
relations. A compromise reached at the Seventh 
Congress permitted all tendencies to be repre- 
sented on the National Committee, a point 
which the “Italians” felt was essential to the 
maintenance of democracy and free discussion 
in the student organization. It was also agreed 
that an extraordinary Congress would be held 
in the fall of 1964 to decide once and for all the 
issue of a program for the UEC, its relationship 
to the party, and the composition of the Na- 
tional Committee. 

This Congress was never to take place. All 
during 1964 the party leadership, through Le- 
roy, concentrated its efforts on organizational 
tactics to build up “pro-party” elements in the 
UEC and to undermine the opposition—both 
the “Italians” and the Left. The results of these 
efforts became dramatically clear when—in 
place of the extraordinary session—the Eighth 
Congress of the UEC was at length convened 
in March of this year. 

The Eighth Congress saw the decisive reasser- 
tion of organizational and political control by 
the PCF over the student organization. The 
party managed this “coup” despite several ad- 
verse factors, including widespread student dis- 
satisfaction in previous months with the manner 
in which Khrushchev had been removed from 
power in the Soviet Union,** the psychological 
effect on students of both Togliatti’s “testa- 
ment” and Thorez’s death, and the opposition 
expressed by an influential group of Communist 
intellectuals at the Sorbonne, who had written 


16 For the resolution of the UEC National Committee 
on Khrushchev’s removal see Le Débat communiste 
(Paris), Dec. 15, 1964, p. 5 (monthly of the Association 
[ Amicale] of Former Members of the PCF). 


and publicized a letter to the party Central 
Committee criticizing the party’s attacks on the 
UEC." Nevertheless, through pressure tactics 
applied by local party organizations on the local 
UEC circles, through maneuvers to play off the 
younger, more inexperienced, members of the 
organization against the UEC leadership, and 
through personal and ideological attacks on the 
members of the National Board, the party 
leadership succeeded in gaining control over 
some two-thirds of the delegates to the Con- 
gress.** Caught in the middle between “pro- 
party” elements and the Left, the group of “Ital- 
ians” following Forner and Kahn tended to fall 
apart. Some moved to support the party leader- 
ship against “leftism”; others remained adamant 
in opposition and, for tactical reasons concerned 
with the basic issue of party-UEC relations, 
moved to support the Left. 

The Eighth Congress in effect repudiated the 
expression of autonomy which the UEC had 
made at its Sixth Congress in 1963.19 The new 
National Committee elected by the Congress 
was composed solely of “pro-party” elements, in 
disregard of the policy adopted at the Seventh 
Congress to give representation to all groups. 
Control by the party bureaucracy was further 
assured by the expulsion from the PCF of Pierre 
Kahn. 

Nevertheless, the “pro-party” majority ex- 
hibited considerable “liberal” sentiment. While 
the Congress condemned the existence of or- 
ganized factions almost unanimously, a motion 
approving the right of local organizations to 
discuss and disseminate programs and political 


7It is significant that the party felt compelled to 
publish the letter, along with a Politburo reply addressed 
to all party organizations, condemning the position of the 
intellectuals. See ’Humanité, Feb. 17, 1965, p. 4. 

18 For information on the composition of the Eighth 
Congress, see l'Internationale (Paris), April 1965, pp. 4-5 
(Trotskyite monthly of the International Communist 
Party, French section of the Fourth International); Le 
Figaro (Paris), March 11, 1965; and Mondo nuovo, 
March 20, 1965, p. 7. An important division within the 
UEC, which has existed since the beginning of the dispute, 
and upon which the party has continually played, is that 
between the students in Paris and the students in the 
provinces. The latter have been more subject to party 
manipulation, while the Paris students (especially the 
circle at the Faculty of Letters at the Sorbonne, which is 
a stronghold of the Left) have been highly assertive. 

19 For pertinent quotations from the Congress resolu- 
tions, which appear not to have been published in full, see 
Avanti! (Rome), March 9, 1965, p. 2 (daily of the Italian 
Socialist Party). 


views different from those of the leadership, 
without being charged with “factional activi- 
ties,” was only barely defeated (119 for, 137 
against, 28 abstentions) by a vote in which the 
opposition (Left and “Italians”) did not partici- 
pate.” Furthermore, the “pro-party” elements 
took the initiative in sponsoring a motion of 
criticism, sought by the opposition, against the 
party organ, l’Humanité, for its distorted and 
one-sided interpretation of the Congress de- 
bates. The motion passed unanimously, and an 
apology subsequently appeared in ?Humanité 
as a result. 

While a more “liberal” face was thus put on 
the Eighth Congress by the “pro-party” ele- 
ments, and while the opposition was permitted 
to remain in the organization, the party bu- 
reaucracy succeeded in avoiding a debate on 
political issues. The Secretary-General of the 
PCF, Waldeck-Rochet, declared that the Con- 
gress was a “victory of the party’s correct posi- 
tion within the student movement.” But in 
fact, the party’s political position was never put 
to the test. 


The Aftermath 


The official party interpretation of the Con- 
gress was further elaborated by Waldeck-Rochet 
and other Central Committee members at a 
meeting in April of party organizations respon- 
sible for work among young people. “A new 
stage 1s now beginning in the life of the UEC,” it 
was declared.”? The audience was exhorted to 
help the UEC rid itself entirely of tendencies to- 
ward factionalism. “The [party] federation 
directorates should continue to devote sustained 
attention to the activity of the UEC, attend its 
assemblies and meetings where necessary, and 
promote the activity of the [pro-party] UEC 
militants in the party organizations of which 
they are members.””* In May it was announced 
that the UEC monthly, Clarté—a chief outlet 
for the previous UEC leadership—would not re- 
sume publication (it had been suspended since 
the Eighth Congress). A journal called Nou- 


20 Tribune socialiste (Paris), March 13, 1965,.p. 2 
(weekly of the Unified Socialist Party). 

21 France nouvelle, March 31-April 6, 1965, p. 4. 

22 Thid., May 12-18, 1965, pp. 15-18. 

23 [bid. 
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veau clarté (New Clarity) is to take its place. 

The month of May saw another important 
move by the party to consolidate its control. In 
1964, steps had been initiated to unify under 
one political leadership the four elements mak- 
ing up the French Communist youth move- 
ment.?° The opposition of the UEC leadership, 
which rightly saw in this move an attempt to 
restrain the movement towards autonomy on 
the part of the students, had forced the party to 
delay implementation of this step. With control 
reasserted over the UEC at the Eighth Congress, 


the party saw the way clear. Despite the oppo 


sition of eight of seventeen members of the new 
National Board of the UEC, a joint meeting in 
May of the National Committees of the four 
Communist youth organizations decided to 
create a joint political leadership (National Di- 
rectorate).2° The motivation behind this tight- 
ening of control over the entire youth movement 
can be seen in a statement from an article in the 
party weekly, France nouvelle: 


In the UEC, in certain sectors and cities, the old 
leaders retain posts of leadership. The |new] 
leadership of the UEC does not intend to toler- 
ate the development of public activity agaist 
the line of the UEC or the existence of any 
fractional activity." 


The key point in the announcement of the for- 
mation of the National Directorate was the 
statement that the Communist youth move- 
ment bases its activities and positions on the 
policies of the PCF, as determined in 
party Congresses and sessions of the Central 
Committee.”* 


24 Before and especially after the Sixth Congress, Clarté 
exhibited a distinctly independent line, reflecting the view 
of the “Italians” in the UEC leadership. As a result the 
party, and “pro-party” elements in the UEC, boycotted it. 
It appears that when the party withheld financial support 
from the UEC and Clarté, the Italian Communist Party 
stepped in to help (see Die Zeit [Hamburg], April 9, 1965, 
p. 7). The publication in the March-April 1964 issue of 
Clarté of Togliatti’s April report to the Central Commit- 
tee of the Italian Communist Party, over the opposition 
of the PCF leadership, did nothing to ease the relations 
between either the PCF and the UEC, or the PCF and 
the PCI. 

25 The four Communist youth organizations in France 
are UJCF—Union des Jeunes Communistes de France; 
UJFF—Union des Jeunes Filles de France; UJAF— 
Union des Jeunes Agricoles de France; and the UEC. 

26 Te Monde (Paris), May 14, 1965, p. 7. 

27 France nouvelle, May 12-18, 1965, pp. 15-18. 

28 Le Monde, May 18, 1965, p. 8. 
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For the moment, then, the PCF leadership has 
clearly won the upper hand in its struggle to 
dominate the youth movement. Yet it seems 
just as clear that the struggle is not over. What 
the Eighth Congress signified was the success of 
the party bureaucracy in its tactical maneuvers 
to regain control of the apparatus of the UEC. 
However, the serious differences of opinion on 
political issues and on party-UEC relations, 
which have been the basis of the conflict of the 
past several years, have not been resolved, and 
the evidence indicates that the “pro-party” ma- 
jority formed at the Eighth Congress is anything 
but united in subservience to the party bureauc- 
racy. In short, the party will have to be 
continually on the job to maintain the control 
it has re-established. 


Looking Back—And Ahead 


Viewed in broader perspective, the conflict be- 
tween the French Communist Party and the 
UEC is, of course, symptomatic of the pressures 
for change which have been building up within 
the international Communist movement since 
the death of Stalin, particularly since the 20th 
Congress of the CPSU. The disarray evident 
everywhere is primarily the consequence of the 
profound issues which have divided the interna- 
tional movement, setting party against party 
and impelling factional splits within many of 
the parties. But secondarily, this disarray is the 
product of pressures to readjust organizational 
forms within the national movements—pres- 
sures which have been defended as efforts “to 
throw off the remnants of Stalinism” and to 
return to “Leninist principles of organization.” 

The process of “destalinization” opened the 
door to challenge of the concepts of party con- 
trol and discipline which have governed the in- 
ternational Communist movement almost since 
its founding. ‘The dicta that gave the leadership 
of each party a monopoly over political discus- 
sion and decision-making and that completely 
subordinated subsidiary Communist organiza- 
tions to the party leadership, restricting them to 
the function of “transmission belts,’ were 
adopted at the Third Congress of the Commu- 
nist International in 1921 and became virtually 
sacred thereafter. 

Insofar as the Communist youth movement 
is concerned, it is interesting to note that there 
are precedents in the period prior to 1921 for 


the current efforts of youth groups to establish 
independence from the party. During the forma- 
tive years of the international youth movement 
after World War I, the youth organizations were 
autonomous both structurally and _ politically, 
and they frequently pursued policies that 
brought them into conflict with the new Com- 
munist parties and the leadership of the Com- 
munist International (formed in 1919). In a 
number of countries, youth organizations existed 
before the parties themselves were organized, 
and in some cases (e.g., in Sweden, Spain and 
Belgium) the latter were actually outgrowths of 
the youth groups. The youth organizations often 
acted as the “vanguard” force within national 
socialist movements to promote support of the 
Bolsheviks and the new Comintern, even while 
they pursued an independent (generally “ultra- 
Leftist’’) line. 

As the Comintern consolidated its strength 
and more Communist parties were formed, the 
role of the youth organizations was bound to 
come under challenge. During 1920 and 1921 a 
“great debate” was waged within the youth 
movement itself. The West European groups, 
accustomed to acting on their own and support- 
ing positions at odds with the Comintern leader- 
ship, argued for maintaining the independence 
of the youth organizations. The Russian Kom- 
somol advocated the full subordination of the 
organizations to their national parties “on the 
basis of Russian experience.” The decisive vic- 
tory of the latter view at the Third Comintern 
Congress established the relationship that was 
to prevail until after the death of Stalin. While 
the youth organizations were preserved as sepa- 
rate structures, they were made completely sub- 
servient to the parties with respect to political 
programs, policies and tactics. 

The impact of “destalinization” has of course 
affected all Communists and Communist fol- 
lowers everywhere. Within national movements, 
the result has been a grave challenge not only 
to the political line established by the party 
leadership on particular issues but to the very 
right of the leadership to exercise a monopoly 
over political discussion and decisions. In those 
countries under Communist control ferment has 
been considerable, but it has not seriously 
threatened the hierarchical authority of the 
party. However, in countries where the Com- 


munist Party does not control the state appara- 
tus, including the instruments of coercion and 
persuasion, it has had to rely on other means to 
preserve its monolithic character—its traditions, 
the prestige of the top party leaders, appeals for 
“unity of the revolutionary proletariat,” faith in 
the validity of Marxist-Leninist concepts, and 
pressures such as the withdrawal of financial 
support from recalcitrant groups or expulsion 
from the party in the case of individuals. 

The demands voiced by Communist students 
for greater participation in political debate sim- 
ply reflect similar trends within most of the 
parties themselves. Yet these demands confront 
the party leaderships with a particular prob- 
lem, since the youth and student groups are 
“mass” organizations in which only a small pro- 
portion of participants are party members. 
Granting greater freedom to these organizations 
to discuss party policy_would quickly lead to 
uninhibited criticism of all aspects of party af- 
fairs (as it has in France), for the large majority 
of members would not be under the restraint of 
party traditions and discipline. 

How far can a Communist Party go toward a 
“return to Leninism,” or toward permitting gen- 
uine freedom of debate within the Communist 
movement, without drastically altering the na- 
ture of the party? Can the Communist parties 
continue to exist in their present highly cen- 
tralized form if wide debate is tolerated? With 
respect to the students, the parties find them- 
selves in an increasingly crucial dilemma. Either 
the door to full participation of the students in 
party debates is opened, with predictably ad- 
verse consequences in terms of sustaining party 
control and support for party policies; or the 
leadership attempts to preserve its authority 
and to keep the youth and student organizations 
“in their place” as instruments of party policy, 
with a consequent increase of defections and 
ferment. So far the parties have attempted to 
pursue the latter course, while making certain 
halfhearted concessions to student demands. 
The continuing pressure from the younger gen- 
eration of Communists, however, as well as the 
threat to ideological and political unity inherent. 
in the Sino-Soviet split, invites the conclusion 
that the parties will find it ever more difficult to 
confine the youth and student organizations to 
their traditional subordinate role. 
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MARXISM-LENINISM 


In Search of Humanism 


By Edmund Demaitre 


ver since 1956, when the late Palmiro 
Togliatti defined “unity in diversity” as the 
basic principle on which the future development 
of world communism was to rest, the process of 
“rethinking” Marxism in both doctrinal and 
practical terms has continued to gain momen- 
tum. Developing against the background of the 
protracted Sino-Soviet controversy and the frag- 
mentation of the world Communist movement, 
the process encompasses not only the revision of 
the finer points of the once unchallengeable 
dogma, but also the methodical reexamination 
of some of the fundamental premises on which 
the massive structure of Marxism-Leninism had 
been erected. 

The form in which Marxist efforts to “rethink” 
the doctrine manifest themselves vary greatly 
from country to country, according to the local 
political, social and intellectual climate. While 
Communist theoreticians in France and Italy 
question quite openly the chiliastic assumptions 
of Marxism-Leninism, in the Communist-run 


Mr. Demaitre, author of several books on in- 
ternational affairs, among them La Paix de la 
Raison Pure (Stockholm, L’ Avenir, 1944), last 
appeared in these pages with “The New Treason 
of the Clerks” (September-October 1064). 
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countries solidly built-in orthodoxy continues to 
impose restraint on any effort to revivify an 
obsolete and ossified doctrine. But while the 
Communist bureaucracy’s desire to maintain the 
purity of the doctrine frequently compels the 
opponents of orthodoxy to conceal their heretical 
views, this seldom limits the scope of the investi- 
gations directed at a recasting of the traditional 
Marxist or Marxist-Leninist concepts. 

The subjects currently discussed by heretical 
and orthodox Marxists cover an enormous field 
ranging from formal logic to structural antho- 
pology, from the problem of market relations to 
the voluntaristic interpretation of Sartrean exis- 
tentialism. Moreover, new themes are being 
continuously injected into the debates. This is 
due partly to the practical challenges offered by 
a rapidly changing world and partly to the very 
structure of Marxist thought. Based on dialec- 
tical materialism, Marxism claims to be a science 
of universal validity. Consequently, none of its 
basic assumptions or premises can be questioned, 
or repudiated, without weakening the authen- 
ticity of every allegedly final statement of the 
closely-knit system. Once a single fundamental 
premise is submitted to reevaluation, all other 
axiomatic conclusions contained in the dogma 
are liable to be reexamined in the light of the 


ever-sharpening neo-Marxist exegesis. Thus, a 
debate on matter as a philosophical category 
can easily lead to discussions on realism in art 
or the structural particularities of the kolkhoz 
system. 

A typical case in point is the continuing de- 
bate on socialist humanism. Viewed superfi- 
cially, the debate revolves around a problem of a 
preponderantly ethical or sociological nature. On 
a closer look, however, it appears that while the 
question of socialist humanism remains techni- 
cally in the center of the discussions, these in- 
variably transcend the relatively narrow limits 
of ethics or sociology. In fact, they touch, di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon all the fundamental 
concepts—such as the relation between reality 
and consciousness, the nature of knowledge, or 
the dynamics of history—which provide the 
framework for dialectial materialism and the 
overall Marxist view of the world. 


n trying to assess the real significance of 
the Marxist debates on socialist humanism, the 
issue should be examined in its proper historical 
and ideological context. For the concept of 
socialist humanism remains one of the principal 
elements of Marxism, notwithstanding the 
equivocal and somewhat trite connotation the 
words have acquired as a result of their incorpo- 
ration into the jargon of Communist propa- 
ganda. Marx himself declared that “if commu- 
nism is the riddle of history solved,” this was so 
because “communism equals humanism.” ? 

The identification of communism with hu- 
manism is the leitmotiv of the Economic-Phil- 
osophical Manuscripts, The German Ideology, 
the Theses on Feuerbach, and other shorter es- 
says Marx wrote in the early 1840’s. It was in 
this period of his life that, after discovering 
idealist flaws in Hegel’s philosophy, Marx be- 
came disillusioned with the theoretical specula- 
tions of the Left Hegelians.? This, however, did 
not imply an outright rejection of Hegelian dia- 


1 Karl Marx, Economic-Philosophical Manuscripts of 
1844, Moscow, 1959. 

2 The Hegelian Left, to which the young Marx belonged, 
represented various philosophical trends. Moses Hess 
preached communism; Ludwig Feuerbach, materialism; 
Marx Stirner, anarchism. Bruno Bauer promoted a philo- 
sophical criticism which greatly impressed, then greatly 
disappointed, Marx. 


lectics, Hessian socialism, or Feuerbachian ma- 
terialism. In fact, Marx borrowed freely from all 
these sources in trying to work out an all-em- 
bracing synthesis that was to turn philosophy 
from mere ideology into a science of universal 
scope and validity. _ 

The two essential concepts that formed the 
umbilical cord linking Marxism to Hegelianism 
were the dialectics and the closely related idea of 
alienation. In Hegel’s view, the single ultimate 
principle that provides the key to the mysteries 
of nature and history was the Absolute, 
conceived as a concrete idea. In the Hegelian 
system, the Absolute operates through its own 
built-in dynamism by continually differentiating 
itself. According to the mechanics of self-devel- 
opment, once the Absolute reaches a position, it 
immediately alienates itself from that position 
by negating it. Thus, it is an uninterrupted 
process of alienation that produces the Abso- 


lute’s incessant quest for a new start in its dialec- 


tical development. In this process, the Absolute 
gradually enriches its content until it finally 
reaches a point where it becomes the Absolute 
Idea, and then the Absolute Spirit, which is 
true reality.’ 

In contrast to Hegel, Ludwig Feuerbach, one 
of the most interesting representatives of the 
Hegelian Left, proclaimed that only the sensory 
individual is real, while the Absolute Spirit is 
merely a reflection of nature. Feuerbach ac- 
cepted Hegel’s ideas on the mechanics of devel- 
opment based on the concept of continuous 
alienation; but while Hegel considered aliena- 
tion merely in relation to its functions (1.é., as an 
integral element in the Absolute’s dialectical de- 
velopment ), Feuerbach identified it as the prin- 
cipal factor that determined the conflict between 
man and his own nature. Man cannot be free, 
so Feuerbach reasoned, because by setting up 
God in his own image, he became alienated from 
himself. Only the liberation of man from reli- 
gion can put an end to his alienation and thus 
enable him to recover his freedom. Once man 
becomes disalienated, he is bound to turn from 
“half-animal and half-angel” into “the complete 
atl 


3 Cf. Emile Baas, Introduction critique au marxisme, 
Colmar-Paris, 1960; Jean Hyppolite, Etudes sur Hegel et 
Marx, Paris, 1955; Sidney Hook, From Hegel to Marx, 
London, 1936; J. Y. Calvez, La pensée de Karl Marx, 
Paris, 1963; G. Lukacs, Der junge Hegel, Zurich, 1948. 

4 Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity, New 
York, 1957. 
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These were the seminal ideas that inspired the 
young Marx when he set out “to actualize” 
philosophy. The “actualization” consisted in 
placing Feuerbach’s theory of alienation into a 
strictly secular context by enlarging the frame- 
work within which the concept was to be ap- 
plied. In Marx’s view, alienation through reli- 
gion was merely a specific aspect of a universal 
alienation resulting from the fundamental con- 
tradiction between reality and the true idea of 
social life. In order to free man from the fetters 
imposed on him by his alienation, it was not 
sufficient to break the bonds between him and a 
religion that turned everything real into illusion. 
Man had to be freed not only from religious 
alienation but also from the State, which repre- 
sents an “abstract collectivity” in contrast’ to 
the real human community in which man was to 
become, as a result of his disalienation, a free 
individual, “a socialized human being.” 

In the young Marx’s concept of “pan-aliena- 
tion,’ man thus dethroned the Hegelian Idea. 
Moreover, man, who was to occupy the center of 
the stage in the cosmic drama that unfolded be- 
fore Marx’s visionary eyes, was considered not in 
abstract but in concrete terms. He was deter- 
mined not by his essence but by his existence, or, 
more precisely, it was his existence that deter- 
mined his essence. At this point the young Marx 
condensed into two short sentences what was to 
become, in the opinion of many neo-Marxists, 
the very essence of his message. In the sixth of 
the Theses on Feuerbach, Marx declared that 
“human essence is no abstraction inherent in 
each single individual. In its reality, it is the 
ensemble of the social relations.” ® 


n the writings of the young Marx, then, the 
accent was on man; the ultimate aim of Marxian 
humanism was to secure man’s freedom and 
thereby enable him to proceed with his never- 
ending autocreation. It was this anthropocen- 
tric humanism, directed at disalienation and 
subsequent attainment of freedom, that Marx 
opposed to Hegel’s abstractions and Feuerbach’s 
critical but unproductive materialism. 


> Written in 1845, the Theses on Feuerbach were pub- 
lished for the first time in 1888 as an appendix to Engels’ 
book, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy. 
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Had Marx satisfied himself with seculariz- 
ing and enlarging Hegel’s and Feuerbach’s con- 
cepts of alienation, Marxism might have gone 
down in history as one of the many challenging 
speculations produced by philosophers through- 
out the ages in trying to lay the foundations of 
a humanistic outlook. But Marx did not limit 
himself to positing the problems of nature, man, 
and freedom in strictly humanistic terms. After 
concluding that alienation prevented the indi- 
vidual from attaining his freedom, Marx set out 
to ascertain why man became alienated, how 
alienation functioned, and by what means it 
could be overcome in accordance with the laws 
of dialectical development, cleansed from all 
idealistic residues. In Marx’s opinion, it was in 
the functioning of productive forces and produc- 
tive relations that the cause of alienation was to 
be found. When, at an early stage in history, a 
certain group of men succeeded in gaining con- 
trol over the productive forces, productive rela- 
tions between man and man changed. Men who 
did not control the productive forces suddenly 
found themselves compelled to sell their prod- 
ucts, which included uncompensated labor. This 
was why man became alienated from his work, 
his environment, and ultimately from the 
world. The conclusion was simple: the one and 
only way to put an end to alienation was to 
change productive relations by abolishing pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production. To 
implement the change, the proletariat had to 
engage in unrelenting class struggle until it suc- 
ceeded in seizing power and destroying the 
entire structure of bourgeois-capitalist society. 

This brief résumé of the development of the 
Marxian concept of alienation clearly indicates a 
pronounced shifting of emphasis, if not a rupture, 
in Marx’s thinking. Until the mid-1840’s, Marx 
seems to have been preoccupied by the problems 
of man and human freedom. But in the writings 
of the mature and the old Marx, man and free- 
dom receded into the background, if they were 
given any attention at all. Had Marx been a 
philosopher or a political theoretician like Hegel 
or Proudhon, the changes in his attitude towards 
man and freedom could easily be explained as 
reflecting the somewhat tortuous intellectual 
evolution of an original thinker. But from the 
point of view of the Communists, such a sum- 
mary settling of the problem, 2.e., the young 
Marx vs. the old Marx, was hardly possible. 
First of all, in Communist eyes, Marx was no or- 
dinary philosopher, and Marxism no ordinary 


philosophy. Since everything Marx wrote has 
been invested with scriptural authority, it 
would have been difficult to disregard the young 
Marx without destroying the effectiveness of the 
Communist art of citation. Secondly, even 
though the mature Marx paid little attention to 
the problems of man and freedom, in Das Kapital 
he again identified alienation as one of the key 
elements in his system.® It was on the basis of 
this and other similar references to alienation 
that George Lukacs attempted, in the early 
1920’s, to reinterpret Marx’s thought by placing 
the emphasis on its humanistic elements. Se- 
verely reprimanded by Soviet theoreticians, in- 
cluding Lenin and Bukharin, Lukacs was forced 
to repudiate publicly his unorthodox views on 
Marx, and his book, History and Class Con- 


sciousness, was withdrawn from circulation. 


a. writings of the young Marx, discov- 


ered long after the Lukacs controversy, were 
published in the 1930’s. But the problem of the 
young Marx, or, more precisely, the problem of 
how to reconcile communism with a humanistic 
attitude implying respect for the individual and 
his freedom could not be discussed during the 
Stalin era. The situation changed in the mid- 
1950’s when, as a result of the thaw, Communist 
theoreticians and ideologists began to explore 
the possibilities of reformulating the Marxist 
doctrine in accordance with the overall efforts to 
liquidate Stalin’s cumbersome heritage. 
Significantly, the first important contribution 
to the Marxist debate on humanism was made 
by two Polish philosophers, both professors at 
the University of Warsaw. In 1959, a Polish 
philosophical journal published an article by 
Professor Leszek Kolakowski.” The piece was in 
effect an expanded version of a lecture the au- 
thor had delivered the year before at the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen. In examining the Marxist 
theory of knowledge, Kolakowski concluded 
that Marx’s original epistemology had been re- 
placed by radically different conceptions of 
Engels and, particularly, of Lenin., While admit- 
ting that a certain method for the analysis of 
human knowledge could probably be worked out 
on the basis of Marx’s postulates, Kolakowski 


® Karl Marx, Das Kapital, Leipzig, 1932, Chapt. IV. 
7 Studia filozoficzne, (Warsaw), No. 2, 1959. 


characterized as “very utopian” Marx’s thesis 
that communism, in that it abolishes private 
property, brings about the end of alienation. In 
other words, he not only questioned the absolute 
reliability of Marxist epistemology, but he also 
suggested that, contrary to Marx’s expectations, 
alienated men did not recover their freedom as 
a result of the radically changed productive 
relations under communism. 

The article brought forth a spirited reply from 
Kolakowski’s colleague and fellow-Marxist, Pro- 
fessor Adam Schaff, considered the leading Pol- 
ish Marxist theoretician.2 Even though Schaff 
admitted that the philosophy of Marx contained 
idealistic elements, he took strong exception to 
Kolakowski’s views on Marxist epistemology. It 
was this brilliantly conducted debate that seems 
to have focussed Schaff’s attention on the prob- 
lem of alienation and the concomitant question 
of humanism. After dealing with these subjects 
in several articles, Schaff published a book en- 
titled The Philosophy of Man, in which he pro- 
vided the theoretical justification for his demand 
to complement Marxism with an autonomous 
branch of philosophy designed not only to rem- 
edy “the shortcomings and deficiencies” of 
Marxist theory, but also to reinvest Marxism 
with its original, humanistic character.® 

What is the philosophy of man as Schaff un- 


_ derstands it? In his own words, it is “the defini- 


tion of the nature of the role of the human indi- 
vidual in his relations with society as a whole as 
well as with other individuals within the frame- 
work of society.”*° According to Schaff, “the er- 
rors and follies of the past” have made it abun- 
dantly clear that the central problem of the 
Communist state is “how to make man’s life 
happy.”** He added that in approaching this 
dificult problem in a truly humanistic spirit, it 
should be recognized that what is at issue is the 
freedom of the individual and the problem of 
moral responsibility. However, in Schaff’s opin- 
ion, these problems cannot be solved within the 
framework of conventional ethics, for man is 
frequently confronted with questions, such as 
the problem of death, that cannot be dealt with 
in a strictly ethical context. But even if these 
problems could be approached from an ethical 


8 Nowe drogi, No. 13, 1959. 

9 Adam Schaff, Filozofia czlowieka (The Philosophy of 
Man), Warsaw, 1962. 

10 Prgeglad kulturalny (Warsaw), Apr. 24, 1963. 

11 [bid., Sept. 13, 1962. 
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angle, Marxists have neglected to develop a 
theory that would provide guidance for men 
who happen to find themselves in what Schaft 
describes as “moral conflict-situations.” 


ome of Professor Schaff’s propositions on 
the development of Marxist ethics were rejected 
outright by Voprosy filosofi, the theoretical 
journal of Soviet philosophers. However, the re- 
viewer, V. I. Svincov, fully agreed with Schaft 
that “the propagation of the idea of socialist hu- 
manism is the most important ideological task 
at the present time.”?? Arnost Kolman, profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of Prague, 
was equally critical. In discussing Schaff’s ideas, 
Kolman agreed that “henceforth there can be no 
question of substituting Mass for Man.”* How- 
ever, in Kolman’s opinion, this does not justify 
the need for a separate “philosophy of man,” 
since in most cases the conflict between the in- 
dividual and society does not rise from “eternal 
problems.” What Communist societies need 1s 
not the theoretical exploration of “damned ques- 
tions,” as Kolman somewhat unphilosophically 
put it, but the elimination of all factors that 
make the emergence of such “damned ques- 
tions” possible. It is on this humanistic task that 
the efforts of the Communist parties should be 
concentrated. In Kolman’s view, any attempt 
to complement Marxism with an autonomous 
philosophy of man would be either superfluous 
or heretical, or both. 


The Schaff-Kolman debate was still in full 
swing when another prominent Polish Marxist, 
Professor Marek Fritzhand, entered the fray. 
About the time Schaff began to develop his phi- 
losophy of man, Fritzhand published a work en- 
titled The Ethical Thought of the Young Marw, 
which attracted great attention among East 
European as well as Western Marxists. In his 
book, Fritzhand attempted to reconstruct 
Marx’s concept of “a truly human life” on the 
basis of ethics. The Marxist model of the human 
individual, in Fritzhand’s view, is the active, 
creative and free man, rather than the “mass 
man” moulded on a pattern of conformity and 


12“Kritika eksistentsialisticheskikh povetriit’ (Critique 
of Existentialist Epidemics), Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), 
1963, No. 1. 

18 Poarba (Prague), No. 20, 1962. 
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uniformity. Consequently, Fritzhand saw no 
merit in Professor Kolman’s objection to a phi- 
losophy of man that could clarify many impor- 
tant but still unsolved questions of Marxist 
theory.** What is meant by the expression “hu- 
man individual”? Is man in his moral choice 
condemned to solitude? In what sense is man 
the creator of his fate? According to Fritzhand, 
all these momentous questions could be sub- 
jected to effective analysis by a philosophy of 
man which he described as “philosophical an- 
thropology,” in contrast to social or cultural 
anthropology, which from the Marxist point of 
view is highly suspect.*® 

In the course of the debate, it became abun- 
dantly clear that when shifting the emphasis 
from the mass man to the individual, or from 
the old to the young Marx, neither Schaff nor 
Fritzhand intended to consider socialist human- 
ism in any but a dialectical and materialist con- 
text. In their opinion, Marx was right in defin- 
ing man’s essence through his existence; he was 
right when he said that it was by producing his 
means of existence that man differentiated him- 


14 Przeglad kulturalny, No. 17, 1963. 
45) I bid. 


The Travail 
of The Neo-Marxists 


In my opinion, a constructively thinking 
person must be prepared to fight for his con- 
victions, and for every definition, as if they 
were eternally valid, but at the same time he 
must be willing to throw them overboard 
once he is convinced that they are wrong or 
outdated. Moreover, it is the tragic travail 
of a constructively thinking person that he 
must overcome knowledge which he has 
gained through hard and arduous work. He 
must realize that the very essence of progress 
lies in the fact that every level of knowledge 
is not only the end of one phase of develop- 
ment, but is at the same time the starting 
point from which we rise beyond the existing 
level in order to forge ahead. 


—Evzen LoebI, in Kulturny Zivot 
(Bratislava), March 19, 1965. 


self from animals; and he was right when he de- 
clared that “man who belongs to no class” exists 
only in the cloudy skies of philosophical imagi- 
nation. What was missing from Marxism was 
not the proper identification of man, but an ex- 
plicit statement recognizing the uniqueness of 
the individual. “The individual as a total and 
unique structure,” Schaff said, “constitutes a 
value which is unique and which will disappear 
with the death of the individual.”**® Schaff added 
that since the individual was not taken into con- 
sideration by Marxism, and since the major in- 
terest of Marxism lies in the analysis of mass 
movements, the issues involving the human 
individual “found their way to the dustbin.” 


t should be noted that the debates have re- 
volved around “man” rather than around “the 
socialist man” as hypostasized by that strange 
product of Communist propaganda known as 
homo sovieticus. This suggests, at least by im- 
plication, that while in the opinion of heterodox 
Marxists productive relations are the decisive 
factors in determining the individual’s position 
in the world, they are not the only factors to be 
taken into consideration in assessing man’s on- 
tological status. The point was clearly made by 
the Italian Communist philosopher Cesare 
Luporini during the discussion on morality and 
society sponsored by the Gramsci Institute of 
the Italian Communist Party. According to 
Luporini, the laws of economics do not affect or 
contain physical and biological law. Hence there 
is a possibility of conflict and permanent tension 
between the individual and society—regardless 
of the productive relations on which a given so- 
ciety rests.’ Similar views were expressed by 
the Yugoslav philosopher Predrag Vranicki, in 
whose opinion man can become conscious of his 
alienation. This results in the doubling of his 
personality and the subsequent emergence of 
what Vranicki described as homo duplex—a man 
who does not feel himself part of the community 
with which he consciously tries to identify 
himself."* 

Both Luporini’s’ and Vranicki’s arguments 
seemed to lend strong support to the efforts of 


16 Rinascita (Rome), Aug. 22, 1964. 
17 [bid., Aug. 8, 1964. 
18 [bid., Feb. 12, 1965. 


many unorthodox Marxists to enlarge the scope 
of Marxist theory through the integration of 
Husserlian phenomenology and depth psychol- 
ogy.’ Indeed, if work and economic relations 
are not the only determinants of human exist- 
ence, as orthodox Marxists assume, other vari- 
ants have to be taken into consideration. The 
French Communist philosopher Francis Cohen 
touched upon another interesting aspect of the 
same problem. Without abandoning the tradi- 
tional Marxist position holding that class deter- 
mines man’s existence, Cohen expressed strong 
reservations as to the allegedly permanent 
character of social classes. With Milovan Djilas’ 
The New Class probably still on his mind, he 
pointed out that, in spite of thé changes in pro- 
ductive relations, there still remained in the 
Communist-run countries different social classes, 
and that others were likely to arise. In short, 
class as the reflection of production relations 
and, consequently, as the basic component of 
alienation, has only a relative effect on the indi- 
vidual’s position and destiny.”° 

The fact that Communist party members such 
as Luporini and Cohen can now freely express 
heterodox ideas on highly delicate theoretical 
matters is significant. In this connection, it 
should be recalled that for many decades the 
very subject of alienation was practically taboo 
for Communist theoreticians under party disci- 
pline. Thus, when the prominent French Com- 
munist philosopher Henri Lefebvre undertook 
to reexamine the meaning of alienation, he was 
promptly called to order by V oprosy een for 
paying exaggerated attention to an unimportant 
question.” Today, the Czechoslovak philosopher 
Karel Kosik, considered one of the most creative 
thinkers in Eastern Europe, not only dedicates 
his considerable talents to the methodical analy- 
sis Of alienation, but declares without fear of 
reprisals that “alienation still exists in socialist 
societies.” 

The prevalence of alienation in the Commu- 
nist-run countries is one of the most bother- 
some issues Marxist theoreticians face in the 
discussion of socialist humanism. That aliena- 
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tion exists in Communist societies is now ad- 
mitted by all but the most orthodox Marxists. 
For, as Vranicki put it, the belief that socialism 
and alienation are incompatible proved to be a 
myth. In the Yugoslav philosopher’s opinion, 
alienation is a permanent process that unfolds 
in capitalist as well as in socialist societies. In 
the latter, entirely new forms of alienation have 
emerged in accordance with changed economic 
and social relations.** In the view of. Vranicki 
as well as of like-minded Marxist theoreticians, 
the task of the socialist systems is to overcome 
these new modes of alienation instead of at- 
tempting, as in the Stalin era, to shove the 
problem under a convenient ideological rug. 


hile most Communist theoreticians ad- 
mit that socialism (communism) has failed to 
eradicate alienation, there is less agreement 
when it comes to identifying the causes of 
alienation in Communist societies. According 
to the Polish sociologist Julian Hochfeld, it is in 
the overall development of technology, automa- 
tion, and the pan-economic structure of the so- 
cialist states that the roots of alienation should 
be sought.** In societies where all efforts have to 
be directed at increasing production, and where 
production is highly mechanized, the individual 
can hardly escape alienation. The theoreticians 
of the dissident French Communist group gath- 
ered around the periodical Socialisme ou barbarie 
see matters in a different light. In their opinion, 
Marx’s axiomatic statement that both alienation 
and the reification of man (i.e., man’s turning 
into a thing) result from the transformation of 
human relationships into market relationships is 
no longer applicable to contemporary societies. 
According to the dissident theoreticians, the 
paramount factor in the structure of modern so- 
cieties is not the market but the bureaucratic- 
hierarchic organization. Consequently, it is in 
the social relationship determined by the schism 
between the processes of direction and execution 
of collective activities that the causes of aliena- 
tion and reification are rooted. And this applies 
to capitalist as well as socialist societies.”* 
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In spite of the different and often conflicting 
interpretations of the meaning and origin of 
alienation, most Communist theoreticians seem 
to agree that it is in the context of alienation 
that the ultimate significance of socialist human- 
ism should be assessed. There is far less agree- 
ment on what socialist humanism itself really 
means. In the ever-expanding Communist litera- 
ture dealing with this subject, one encounters 
references to “idealistic,” “abstract,” “specula- 
tive,’ “philanthropic,” “formal,” “spiritual,” 
and “class” humanism, as opposed to “real” or 
“true” humanism—meaning, of course, socialist 
humanism.”* But in their attempts to identify 
socialist humanism, Communist theoreticians 
find it very difficult to provide a definition that 
would invest the term with an unequivocal 
meaning. In the opinion of the French Commu- 
nist philosopher Louis Althusser, even Marx’s 
thinking reveals different humanistic trends re- 
flecting the rationalist-liberal and Communist 
ideas that predominate in the Marxian concept 
of humanism.”” 

This interpretation, which so clearly reflects 
Lukac’s ideas, is not accepted by Roger Garaudy, 
one of the leading theoreticians of the French 
Communist Party. According to Garaudy, 
Marx’s ideas on this and other related subjects 
represent an organic whole. There is no differ- 
ence between the humanistic concepts of the 
young and of the old Marx.** The Czech Marxist 
philosopher Milan Machovec goes one step fur- 
ther. He does not believe that a distinction can 
or should be made between socialist and non- 
socialist humanism.”® In Machovec’s patently 
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heretical opinion, there is only one humanism. 
Obviously, Machovec understands humanism in 
the traditional sense that equates humanism 
with the love of man and the respect of human 
dignity. This interpretation of humanism is in 
outright opposition to the views of pragmatic 
Marxists such as the French _theoretician 
Michel Simon. According to Simon, humanism, 
in the correct sense, “does not mean to love man, 
but to solve human problems practically.”*° 
Simon was one of the participants in the in- 
teresting debate on socialist humanism organ- 
ized by La Nouvelle critique, the theoretical 
journal of the French Communist Party. Con- 
ducted on a high philosophical plane, the de- 
bates revolved around Marx’s often-quoted 
statement that “communism. . . equals human- 
ism.” ** Viewing the problem from this angle, 
Althusser suggested that there are two distinct 
forms of socialist humanism: “class humanism” 
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The Orthodox Dilemma 


The return to Marx is impossible because, 
under the pretext of fidelity to Marx and in 
order to achieve this fidelity, it begins by 
violating the essential principles posited by 
Marx himself. 

Marx, in effect, was the first to show that 
the meaning of a theory cannot be under- 
stood independently from the historic and 
social practice to which it corresponds, in 
which it remains, or which it tries to recover. 

. Wishing to find again the meaning of 
Marxism exclusively in what Marx wrote, 
and ignoring what the doctrine became in 
history, is to pretend, in direct contradiction 
with the central idea of that doctrine, that 
real history does not count, that the truth 
of a theory is always and exclusively “be- 
yond.” It is, finally, to replace the revolu- 
tion by revelation, and thinking about facts 
by the exegesis of texts. 


—Paul Cardan, in Socialism ou barbarie, organ 
of the dissident French Communist group 
“‘Pouvoir ouvrier,’’ No. 36, April-June 1964. 


and “humanism of the person.” The first form 
prevails in such socialist countries as Communist 
China, which are still subject to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, while in countries that have 
transcended the dictatorship phase of socialism, 
humanism becomes humanism of the person. Ac- 
cording to Althusser, the current liberalizing 
process in the Soviet Union opens entirely new 
perspectives for the meeting of two different 
types of “humanism of the person,” namely, 
socialist humanism and bourgeois or Christian- 
liberal humanism.*? 


Ithusser’s imaginative comments on the 
“theoretical anti-humanism of Marxism® were 
even more controversial. On the basis of the 
Marxian concepts of the relations between 
the conscious and inconscious, necessity and 
change, illusion and reality, alienation and reifi- 
cation, Althusser concluded that humanism 1s 
an ideology and not a science. Thus, theoretical 
anti-humanism was the prerequisite of a fully- 
developed Marxist philosophy divested of all 
ideological—z.e., non-scientific—content. As for 
the practical-political aspects of the problem, 
Althusser views socialist humanism as conform- 
ing to historic reality, with particular reference 
to the transcending of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the suppression of the abusive 
forms which the dictatorial system had assumed 
in the Soviet Union.* 

While recognizing that the themes of socialist 
humanism are at the core of the debate pres- 
ently unfolding within the Marxist community 
and between Marxism and the world, the 
French Communist philosopher Jorge Semprun 
categorically rejected Althusser’s original views 
on the theoretical anti-humanism of Marxism. 
According to Semprun, the distinction between 
class humanism and “humanism of the person” 
is artificial and insufficient. In his opinion, class 
humanism as practiced in the Soviet Union for 
more than forty years could not have had a 
truly humanistic content since the class dicta- 
torship of the proletariat did not contain within 
itself the organic instruments for the liberty of 
this same class. It was this distortion of the 
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meaning of humanism, says Semprun, that con- 
tained “the germs of degradation” and led to 
the development of “Stalinist deformation.”** 


hat emerges with the utmost clarity from 
the welter of conflicting interpretations and 
Talmudic analyses is the growing realization on 
the part of Communist theoreticians of the need 
to find a philosophical formula that would rec- 
oncile the humanistic aspirations of messianic 
Marxism with the restrictive administrative- 
organizational features of the Communist-run 
state. For it is obvious that, from whatever 
angle Marxist exegesis may approach the doc- 
trine, the discussions on socialist humanism and 
alienation revolve essentially around a single 
basic problem, namely, the problem of individ- 
ual freedom in socialist societies. This is the 
point made by Francis Cohen in commenting on 
the Althusser-Semprun debate. “In reality,” he 
writes, “it is the political action of the parties 
and the Marxist countries which is in question. 
Marxist humanism is, first of all, the humanism 
of the Marxists.”’*° 
The problems arising from the reinterpreta- 
tion of socialist humanism were clearly posited 
by Togliatti in the famous Yalta memorandum, 
now considered the Magna Charta of neo- 
Marxism. After pointing out that what cur- 
rently attracts the attention of all Communists 
is “the passage of the system of limitation and 
abolition of democratic and personal liberties 
which had been established by Stalin,” Togliatti 
added: “We will always base ourselves on the 
idea that socialism is the system which assures 
the workers the broadest possible’ freedom.’’*® 
Notwithstanding his mention of only a single 
social class, Togliatti’s reference to “the broad- 
est possible freedom” reflects a more flexible at- 
titude than that suggested by the somewhat 
ambiguous formulation of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party’s present program, which defines the 
ultimate goal of communism as “the full develop- 
ment of the best ethical properties of man.” 
Moreover, many Communist theoreticians who 
consider the Yalta memorandum and Togliatti’s 
1956 interview in Nuovi Argomenti the most 
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articulate expression of neo-Marxist thinking do 
not seem inclined to interpret Togliatti’s state- 
ment as applicable only to a specific class. In 
their view, “Liberty with a capital ‘L’,” as 
Franco Ferri, director of the Gramsci Institute, 
put it,*’ remains the crux of the Communist 
dilemma. 

In the opinion of these “progressive” theoreti- 
cians, if socialist humanism is to promote “a 
happy life for man,” it is on the level of the in- 
dividual that the problem of freedom must be 
solved. This was the point made by Luporini 
in his contribution to the discussion on morality 
and society. “The person,” Luporini said, “is the 
place where individual human choices are made. 
And there we run into the old problem of deter- 
minism and non-determinism, the problem of 
so-called ‘free choice’ and ‘freedom of consci- 
ence’.”** Similar views were expressed by the 
well-known Italian Marxist, Lelio Basso. In 
Basso’s opinion, “a society of responsible men, 
and not a mass of subjects, is the primary condi- 
tion for the building of communism.” Socialist 
society cannot function without “democratically 
aware and mature individuals” fully conscious 
of their responsibilities in the exercise of free 
choice. This consciousness cannot develop with- 
out granting the individual greater freedom, in- 
cluding the right of free debate. But after advo- 
cating the right of free expression in the 
Communist-run countries, Basso cautiously 
added, “Free debate, yes—with the possible 
exclusion of the basic ideas on which public 
discussion is not yet possible.”*® 


roblems similar to those that attracted the 
interest of Italian theoreticians dominated the 
interesting polemics that erupted recently in 
Czechoslovakia in connection with the Mnacko- 
Hochhuth debate. Ladislav Mnacko is a Slovak 
Communist writer whose book Oneskorena re- 
portaz (Delayed Reportage) was published in 
German translation in West Germany, appar- 
ently without the author’s permission. Mnacko 
appealed to Rolf Hochhuth, author of the con- 
troversial play Der Stellveetrater (The Vicar), 
to stop publication of the book. From this point 
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on, the exchanges between Mnacko and Hoch- 
huth developed into an angry dialogue on issues 
ranging from the freedom of the individual to 
the death of Jan Masaryk and the massacres in 
the Katyn forest. The dispute was at its height 
when the noted Czech economist Evzen Loebl 
intervened in support of Hochhuth.*° Loebl is 
one of the three surviving victims of the Slansky 
trials of 1952. A Communist of long standing, 
Loeb] was then sentenced to life imprisonment 
on charges of treason, sabotage and Zionism. Re- 
leased in the mid-1950’s and officially rehabili- 
tated in 1963, he became one of the most arti- 
culate supporters of the recent liberalizing trend 
in Czechoslovakia. 

In supporting Hochhuth, Loeb] took a strong 
position against a Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy 
which claims fo possess “the ultimate truth 
about all questions.” It was the orthodox ap- 
proach, he asserted, that adulterated the con- 
cept of Communist democracy by placing the 
main emphasis on power, as if power were the 
central social problem. In contrast to this ap- 
proach, Loebl suggested that human rights and 
the individual’s desire for freedom be made the 
starting point for the building of socialist socie- 
ties, whose primordial task should be to safe- 
guard the maximum degree of independence for 
every individual. In short, the fundamental 
postulate of the socialist system should be the 
protection, rather than the limitation, of basic 
human rights by the socialist state. 

As was to be expected, the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party reacted rather vigorously to 
Loebl’s non-conformist proposition. Writing in 
the official party organ Rude pravo, Zdenek 
Mlynar, a member of the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences, described Loebl’s theories on free- 
dom as “deeply naive, idealistic opinions” 
which could not provide a basis for constructive 
discussion.** 

Mlynar’s rather cavalier treatment of what 
he termed Loebl’s “petty-bourgeois illusions” 
followed more or less the same line of reasoning 
taken by an East German colleague, R. O. 
Gropp, in attacking the theories of Ernst Bloch, 
who had been the leading Communist philoso- 
pher in East Germany until his defection to the 
West. Gropp characterized Bloch’s “philosophy 
of hope” as a clear deviation from Marxism since 
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it placed the emphasis on the individual rather 
than the collectivity. Indeed, Bloch views the 
individual as “the root of history,” and the un- 
hampered possibility of choice as the starting 
point of freedom.” It should be noted that on 
this point there is a strong resemblance between 
Bloch’s “philosophy of hope” and Schaff’s 
“philosophy of man.” 


F.. the point of view of Marxist-Leninist 
orthodoxy, both Bloch’s and Schaff’s fundamen- 
tal ideas on socialist humanism are inacceptable 
since they imply, at least indirectly, a predomi- 
nantly ethical approach to the problem of the 
individual, in addition to raising delicate ques- 
tions regarding determinism and free will. To be 
sure, Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy does not at- 
tempt to divest the doctrine of its ethical con- 
tent: even so staunch an expositor of orthodoxy 
as Leonid Ilychev has recognized that “the fun- 
damental problem of Marxist philosophy is the 
problem of man.”*? In dealing with the questions 
of alienation, freedom and socialist humanism, 
however, representatives of the orthodox trend 
refuse to meet the issue frontally. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Soviet philosophers, whose 
contributions to the discussions on socialist hu- 
manism reflect an effort to dilute—or, alterna- 
tively, to narrow—the scope of the issues rather 
than to clarify them. Thus, when the Soviet 
journal Voprosy filosofu undertook to discuss 
the meaning of life in the light of Marxist ethics, 
it carefully pointed out that the question could 
be considered only in one of a large variety of 
specific contexts, including, among others, social 
ethics, psychology, pedagogy, the problems of 
evolution, and the theories on recognition.** The 
implication was that the validity of any proposi- 
tion concerning the meaning of life depended on 
the particular context in which the question was 
examined. In subsequent discussions, Soviet 
philosophers generally limited themselves to ex- 
amining the problem of socialist humanism in 
relation to the Sino-Soviet ideological conflict.** 
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In rejecting the Maoist interpretation of so- 
cialist humanism, Soviet philosophers and 
writers usually follow the middle road between 
rigid orthodoxy and flexible heterodoxy. Their 
arguments, designed to reconcile the concept of 
socialist humanism with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, rest on the specific interpretation of 
the concept of freedom. The latter is defined as 
the freedom of a class in a given historical situa- 
tion rather than as a right which society 1s ex- 
pected to grant the individual. The Marxist 
myth that equates freedom with the abolition 
of alienation through collectivization of the 
means of production is thus fully preserved by 
identifying freedom with “freedom from ex- 
ploitation.” In other words, in the Soviet concept 
of socialist humanism, it is in relation to the 
freedom of the class that the freedom of the in- 
dividual acquires its meaning. 

This was clearly spelled out by the Soviet phi- 
losopher P. Fedoseiev in an article dealing with 
socialist humanism and dialectical materialism.” 
“The problem of man in modern times,” wrote 
Professor Fedoseiev, “cannot by any means be 
reduced to the need for a simple assertion of the 
humanitarian principles of individual freedom, 
equality and brotherhood. . . . The essential 
in the real problem of humanitarianism is to 
guarantee every social prerequisite for the im- 
plementation of the humanitarian principle.” 
Since it is the dictatorship of the proletariat 
which, according to Marxism-Leninism, pro- 
vides “the social prerequisites” for the imple- 
mentation of humanitarian principles, human- 
ism as interpreted by Soviet philosophers be- 
comes an amalgam of class humanism and what 
may best be described as structural humanism— 
that is, a humanism inherent in the specific 
organizational pattern of the Soviet state and 
society. 


Ithough a summary review of the current 
debates cannot cover all the exciting facets of 
the problems under discussion, it suffices to pro- 
vide an indication of the increasing interest be- 
ing shown by Communist theoreticians in the 
problems of alienation and socialist humanism. 
That these problems have now become the very 
center of the debates on Marxist theory is ad- 
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mitted by both the defenders and the opponents 
of Communist orthodoxy. The question is why 
the closely related problems of alienation and 
socialist humanism have acquired such extra- 
ordinary importance after being relegated for so 
long, as Schaff put it, “to the dustbin” of 
Communist theorizing and research. 


The most important reason for the new inter- 
est of Marxist theoreticians in socialist human- 
ism, alienation and reification appears to be the 
growing recognition that peaceful coexistence 1s 
most likely to remain the basic reality of inter- 
national life. This implies that, in the developed 
and even in the semi-developed countries, cata- 
clysmic situations similar to those which led, 
between 1917 and 1947, to the emergence of 
Communist regimes are not expected to arise. 
The external stabilization resulting from the 
nuclear stalemate has necessitated a methodical 
revision of Communist strategy and tactics. In 
the blueprint of Communist expectations, apoc- 
alyptic visions have to be replaced by soberly 
pragmatic considerations. No longer can the 
world be viewed in the light of an oversimplified 
Manichean cosmogony that reduces reality to a 
reflection of the permanent conflict of polarized 
principles. 

This implies a less doctrinaire approach to the 
problems of life, a breaking-out from self-im- 
posed isolation, the filling of a deliberately 
created spiritual vacuum, and a gradual loos- 
ening of the rigid morai, cultural, economic and 
social structure of the closed Communist socie- 
ties. Only in these conditions can communism 
hope to compete with the non-Communist world 
with which it has to exist peacefully. Neither 
institutional reorganization nor the overall reas- 
sessment of ingrained Communist values, how- 
ever, can be implemented successfully without 
paying proper attention to the individual, who 
is expected to play such an important role in 
the future competitive efforts of the Communist 
societies. This was what Schaff meant when he 
wrote that peaceful coexistence calls for the 
development of new social and ethical standards 
based on the “philosophy of man.” 

Another fact which no Marxist theoretician 
can disregard is the emergence of new phe- 
nomena in an ever-changing world. Neither 
Marx nor Lenin could possibly have foreseen 
the changes that have occurred over the past 
three or four decades in practically every sphere 
of 20th-century life—changes which have re- 
vealed many of their allegedly scientific conclu- 


sions as imaginative but unsubstantiated specu- 
lations. Marx assumed that under the capitalist 
system workers would become poorer and poorer 
in accordance with the iron law of pauperization, 
and Lenin was no less emphatic in prophesying 
the gradual degeneration and ultimate collapse 
of bourgeois capitalism. But, as Ernst Fischer, 
a leading member of the Austrian Communist 
Party’s Central Committee, recently acknowl- 
edged, both were wrong. The structure of the 
entire working class has changed considerably, 
and capitalism has succeeded in developing new 
productive forces. Therefore, in Fischer’ S$ opin- 
ion, Marxism cannot be peotigled as “the last 
word of the human spirit” providing an answer 
to every question; and in order to transform it 
from a set of “ready-made answers before the 
questions are asked” into a new, living force, 
the first step should be to develop its ethical 
and humanistic content by offering the individ- 
ual greater freedom, greater democracy, and 
greater possibilities of self-fulfillment. It is in 
this competitive spirit, says Fischer, that Marx- 
ism should face the problems arising from the 
structural changes in the working class and the 
unprecedented development of productive forces 
under capitalism.*’ 


hile social and economic changes in the 
world have provided a de visu demonstration of 
the speculative nature of historical materialism, 
scientific discoveries also continue to corrode the 
allegedly indestructible foundations on which 
dialectical ‘materialism, and particularly the 
Marxist theory of knowledge, were built. How 
deeply such discoveries can affect the doctrinal 
position of dedicated Marxists was perhaps best 
illustrated by the example of the East German 
scientist, Robert Havemann. Professor of physi- 
cal chemistry at Humboldt University in East 
Berlin, Havemann wielded great influence in the 
Communist Party. Consequently, the party was 
profoundly shocked when he set out to demolish 
the deterministic premises of dialectical mate- 
rialism. Arguing that the corpuscular and wave 
aspects of quantum mechanics had refuted the 
entire concept of absolute causality, Havemann 
concluded that deterministic theories based on 
this concept—such as Marxism—could no longer 
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For an Eclectic Marxism 


After the Stalinist deformation, it is neces- 
sary to have a rebirth, a restoration of 
Marxism. It must be achieved in the spirit 
of Marxism—that is, critically. Marx did 
not leave us a repertoire of phrases to quote, 
but a methodology and a quantity of scien- 
tific-philosophic notions. These essentials 
are “splendid as the first dawn” [ prologue of 
Faust|. Others have in part been superseded 
by reality. Even Marxism is not a super- 
temporal inspiration, a divine inspiration. It 
is the highest consciousness of an era. In 
other words, it is also conditioned by time. It 
is not the last word of the human spirit. To 


this “blasphemous” statement, we must add 
that the consciousness of humanity is not a 
succession of epochs that successively devour 
one another, but a continuum. Much in the 
work of the great thinkers remains in the 
past because it was conditioned by time. But 
much is current, because there remains a 


lasting truth within it. For us Marx does 
not give the answer to every question. But 
his work is part of the philosophical horizon 
of our time. 


—FErnst Fischer, member of the Austrian 
Communist Party Central Committee, 
in Rinascita (Rome), Feb. 27, 1965. 


be considered valid. He characterized the con- 
tention that Marxism-Leninism is the only 
means of positive knowledge, particularly in 
relation to social phenomena, as “a gross and 
conceited schematization.” This led Havemann 
to undertake, with the help of two categories of 
dialectical materialism (chance and necessity, 
and reality and possibility), a reinterpretation 
of man, society and individual freedom. His 
self-named “new materialism” involved a philo- 
sophical redefinition of the concepts of freedom 
and humanism, fitted into the framework of a 
dialectical system purged of its deterministic 
components.** 

In addition to scientific progress, the 20th 
Congress of the CPSU, the Hungarian freedom 
revolt, and the waves of destalinization that 


48 Robert Havemann, Dialektik oder Dogma?, Berlin, 
1964. 
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have swept through many of the world’s Com- 
munist parties have also contributed towards 
focussing new interest on the position of the 
individual in Communist societies. In fact, the 
efforts that are being made to eahasiee the 
humanistic aspects of Marxism seem to have 
been spurred, in part, by the desire of Marxist 
theoreticians to create a doctrinal basis that 
would preclude a revival of Stalinistic practices. 
However, a recasting of Marxism-Leninism 
within its existing doctrinal framework seems 
hardly possible in view of the prevalence in 
Marxist-Leninist theory of so-called ‘ ‘empty 
areas,” which are particularly conspicuous in 
the field of ethics. (In Lenin’s works there is 
not a single reference to the problem of aliena- 
tion.) The need for filling these “empty areas” 
with a properly constructed ethical system that 
would take into consideration the inherent 
rights of the individual has repeatedly been 
stressed by participants in the current debates.” 

Marxist theoreticians in the non-Communist 
countries are particularly eager to eliminate the 
“empty areas” by providing, in the form of 
socialist humanism, an acceptable alternative to 
rigid Marxist orthodoxy. They realize, indeed, 
that traditional Communist disregard for the 
individual and his problems is not likely to 
attract the new generation of intellectuals ex- 
posed to the seductive influence of the various 
existentialist schools. Moreover, in Western 
countries, such as France and Italy, where the 
Communists are now busy trying to revive 
“popular fronts,” the reformulation of Marxism 
along socialist- are nist lines is regarded as 
a means of making communism more accept- 
able to non-Communist left-wingers. This was 
what Althusser had in mind when he said that 


49 Kommunist, No. 1, 1965. 


the reincorporation of the socialist-humanist 
theme in Marxist doctrine should be “reassur- 
ing enough and attractive enough to make 
possible a dialogue between Communists and 
socialists.” °° 


ow reassuring and attractive this doc- 
trinal recasting and the concomitant develop- 
ment of Marxist ethics will be must remain a 
matter of speculation. But while the practical 
results of the great debate on socialist humanism 
are not predictable, it would be a grave error 
to underestimate the significance of the efforts 
to soften the rigidity of the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. To shift the emphasis from revolution 
to evolution, from institutionalized terror to an 
institutionalized respect for the dignity of the 
individual, from the expectation of universal 
conflagration to peaceful coexistence, from Lenin 
to the young—not the old—Marx, fio an un- 
compromising Manicheism to a more imagina- 
tive and flexible interpretation of reality, is after 
all no mean undertaking. Given the nature of 
the Communist states and parties, there is, of 
course, no guarantee that the debates on social- 
ist humanism, alienation, and individual free- 
dom will be allowed to continue. But as long as 
they do, they deserve the greatest attention. For 
even though the discussions may not yield posi- 
tive results, they may at least contribute to a 
clarification of the many doctrinal obscurities 
rooted in what George Lukacs has gently and 
somewhat melancholically described as “the 
fairly subtle and complex considerations of the 
founding fathers.” *™ 


50 Loc. cit. 


51 Nuovi Argomenti, Nos. 57-58, 1962. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Czechoslovakia’s 
New Economic Model 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In the past two years Czechoslovakia has moved to the fore- 
front of the often faltering but never abandoned quest for social reform and political 
liberalization in Communist Eastern Europe. Quite typically, the latest advances 
along this road in Czechoslovakia have grown out of a surrender to reality—that is, 
to an economic crisis which has compelled an unhappy, conservative Communist 
regime to recognize that the system of centralized command planning, forced upon 
the country by the Soviets after the coup of 1948, was economically inefficient and 
politically no longer sustainable. The effectuation of economic change required 
wider freedom of discussion, and this in turn soon gave birth not only to a general 
political amelioration and intellectual rejuvenation, but also to a highly imaginative 
plan for economic reform. In the first of the following two articles, Professor Shaffer 
outlines the background of the New Economic Model and pinpoints the principal 
features and goals of the reform. In the second, Professor Holesousky discusses the 


prospects for the plan and weighs the hopes that have attended it. 


Out of Stalinism 


fter the Communist takeover in 1948, 
Czechoslovakia’s political and economic system 
was patterned on that of the Soviets and its 


Mr. Shaffer is Associate Professor of Economics 
at the Unwersity of Kansas. His article 1s a 
condensation of a paper he delivered at the 
Mid-West Slavic Conference, held at the Um- 


versity of Kansas in April of this year. 


By Harry G. Shaffer 


government became as Stalinist as any in the 
Soviet bloc. Political and cultural control by the 
Stalinist party apparatus was complete; five- 
year plans gave priority to heavy industry at 
the expense of the agricultural and the consumer 
goods sectors; and central planning authorities 
left few economic details to be decided at lower 
echelons of the economic machinery. 
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Even after Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin at the 20th CPSU Congress in 1956, 
Czechoslovak party leaders embarked upon the 
Kremlin-ordained course of destalinization with 
utmost reluctance and with correspondingly 
little effect. Long after the body of Stalin had 
been removed from its place of honor in the 
Lenin Mausoleum in Moscow’s Red Square, and 
long after other Soviet bloc countries had de- 
molished the outward vestiges of the personality 
cult, Stalin’s 50-foot statue continued to tower 
over Czechoslovakia’s capital. It was not re- 
moved until October 1962. 

It is true that throughout the 1950’s the cen- 
tralized Czechoslovak command economy ex- 
perienced considerable growth—largely because 
of the forced expansion of heavy industry.’ Yet 
it is questionable whether even this specious 
form of economic growth, achieved by sacrificing 
quality of production and consumer interests, 
took place because or in spite of the centralized 
planning apparatus. In any case, the growth 
rate of Czechoslovakia’s industrial output and 
national income, averaging about 11 and 7 per- 
cent respectively between 1957 and 1960, began 
to drop in the 1960’s; both were negative in 
1963. 


A Background of Economic Ills 


Of all the Communist countries, Czechoslo- 
vakia has had the longest tradition of capitalist 
democracy, and it entered the era of “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” at a considerably higher 
stage of industrialization than any of the others.* 
Yet in 1963 Czechoslovakia became the only 
industrialized country in the entire world to 
register a decrease in industrial output, national 
income and real wages. 

In addition, the goods that were produced 
were of such inferior quality that the value of 
rejects reached 1.5 billion Kes in 1963;* during 


1 Official Czechoslovak sources give the 1963 National 
Income in current prices as 172,605 million Kes (Czecho- 
slovak crowns), as compared with 59,087 million Kes in 
1948. Statisticke prehledy (Prague), No. 2, 1964, p. 68 ff. 

2 Hospodarske noviny (Prague), No. 9, 1964, p. 3. 

3 Industry, including construction, accounted for 65.7 
percent of the Czechoslovak national income in 1948; 
agriculture for 22.1 percent. According to official figures, 
these percentages had changed to 75.1 and 13.8 percent 
ree by 1963. Statisticke prehledy, No. 2, 1964, p. 
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the first seven months of 1964 defects in indus- 
trial projects cost the country 365 million Kes.’ 
So serious has this problem become that Czecho- 
slovak observers openly admit that “quality has 
become the foremost concern of the party and 
the economic authorities.” ° Newspaper reports 
radio broadcasts, countless complaints from dis- 
satisfied customers and official statements testify 
to the fact that the difficulties in quality control 
persist. In February 1964, for instance, show 
windows in the East Bohemian town of Hradec 
Kralove displayed in “one of the most effective 
forms of the struggle against rejects ... an 
electric shaver which did not shave, an iron 
which did not iron, a cooker which did not cook, 
and pen knives which did not cut.”* In 1964, 
too, a shoe factory in Slovakia turned out shoes 
whose soles fell off after only a few days of 
wear, although the shoes retailed for 105 crowns 
a pair.’ Defective coolers used in agricultural 
cooperatives caused milk losses “amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of liters every month.” ® 
And the Elektrosvit factory in Nove Zamky, 
Slovakia, which had been granted the “Red 
Flag” award “in recognition of its splendid re- 
sults in the fourth quarter of 1963, “the next 
year sent 500 refrigerators to Brno, all of which, 
on close inspection, proved to be defective.”° 

As almost everywhere in the Communist 
world, concentration on capital goods produc- 
tion brought in its wake a great housing short- 
age, especially in the industrial centers. In 
Czechoslovakia, almost one third of all families 
are reported to have less than eight square 
meters (about 80 square feet) of floor space 
available per person," and a poll of 1,800 young 
couples in the 20-23 year age group, taken in 
several large cities, revealed that 60 percent of 


4 Pravda (Bratislava), Feb. 10, 1964. At the official 
exchange rate, $1 equals 7.2 Kcs. However, the present 
tourist exchange rate is 16.08 Kes for $1 (Ceteka, Jan. 6, 
1965), and Czechoslovak tourists now can purchase up to 
$100 at an exchange rate of 36 Kes per dollar (Radio 
Kosice, March 19, 1965). 

> Eric Bourne, Christian Science Monitor (Boston), 
Aug. 3, 1964. 

6 Adolf Rostlapil, Hospodarske noviny, Aug. 21, 1964. 

7 Radio Prague, Feb. 21, 1964. 

8 Radio Bratislava, July 29, 1964. 

9 Radio Bratislava, Apr. 20, 1964. 

10 The award was announced by Radio Bratislava, 
March 7, 1964; the faulty shipment at precisely the 
same time by Radio Prague. 

11 Deputy Zdenka Dohnalova addressing the Czecho- 
slovak Assembly on February 26, 1964. Ceteka, Feb. 26, 
1964. 


the newly-weds live with the parents of one of 
the spouses.’” 

The supplies of some food items (especially 
meat and meat products) improved consider- 
ably in the early months of 1964, eliminating 
some of the previous shortages, but many other 
consumer goods such as beer, mineral water, 
canned condensed milk, transistor radios, silicon 
raincoats, and some electrical appliances failed 
to meet demand.** A Czechoslovak writer viv- 
idly depicted the trials and tribulations of the 
Czechoslovak consumer in the Prague literary 
journal, Literarm noviny: 


I fear becoming so used to daily calamities that 
I will consider it an unusual and happy occasion 
when there are available in places where they 
should be batteries, transistors, buttermilk, red 
beets, upholstered chairs, white lead for paint, 


12 Ceteka, June 2, 1964. 
18 Radio Bratislava, July 30, 1964. 


Mii 


,Wadné zbozi nevyménuji, to bych cely den 
nedélal nic jiného.* Neprakta 


"| do not exchange defective products. Otherwise, 
| wouldn’t be doing anything else all day.” 


—From Dikobraz (Prague), March 18, 1965. 


reserved train tickets, nylon shirts, fountain pen 
refills and recording tape. . . .* 


While there is a pronounced shortage of many 
consumer goods, the economy continues to pro- 
duce many “unmarketable” commodities. In 
1963, total inventories increased by 7 billion 
Kes,'* and the total value of unsalable inventor- 
ies is estimated to approximate one fourth of the 
country’s national income.** 


To alleviate such discrepancies, the regime 
changed prices of consumer goods several times 
in 1964, raising the prices of goods in short 
supply and lowering the prices of products that 
were not taken off the market in sufficient quan- 
tities to clear the shelves. Since price increases 
of some goods were at least partially offset by 
price decreases of others, it would be impossible, 
without statistical computation, to evaluate the 
overall effect on the Czeehoslovak consumer.*’ 
However, a series of drastic changes decreed 
early in 1964 provided a definite indication that 
living standards in Czechoslovakia (although 
generally considered still the highest in the Com- 
munist world) left much to be desired. In an 
unusual radio and television appearance on Feb- 
ruary 7, Premier Jozef Lenart announced an up- 
ward “adjustment” of rents, hitherto subsidized 
by the state, “to cover approximately the costs 
of operation, particularly maintenance and re- 
pairs”;*® the imposition of a progressive tax on 
pensions of more than 700 Kcs per month; the 
introduction of small charges for drugs and some 
school supplies heretofore given out free of 
charge; and an increase in the prices of formerly 
subsidized meals for workers served in factory 
cafeterias. 


These measures are a part of the effort of the 
regime to make the country live within its 
means; they are, moreover, an expression of the 
awareness that artificially maintained low prices 
(or high incomes) can lead to shortages and dis- 
proportions without raising overall living stand- 
ards. As one Czechoslovak commentator put it: 


14 Reported by Ernest B. Furgurson in the Baltimore 
Sun of May 29, 1964. 

15 Nova mysl (Prague), No. 3, 1964. 

16 Hospodarske noviny, No. 12, 1964. 

17 For the two-year period from 1961 to 1963, living 
costs rose more rapidly than money wages, so that real 
wages experienced a slight decline. See Statisticka rocenka 
CSSR, 1964, Prague, 1964, p. 41. 

18 Radio Prague, Feb. 14, 1964. 
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te RPA iG NEES — = EAGT 


We must take into consideration the old, well- 
known truth that we can only parcel out what 
there is to be parcelled out. . . . Even the best 
possible government cannot distribute what it 
does not have.*® 


L addition to all its other economic woes, 
Czechoslovakia has been suffering from a severe 
labor shortage. Early in 1963, in fact, the regime 
termed it the underlying reason for the abandon- 
ment of the 1961-65 plan.” By late summer 
1964, there were at least 50,000 job vacancies in 
a country whose population numbers around 14 
million.** 

In an effort to combat the labor shortage, the 
government last year decided to import a few 
thousand badly needed coal miners from Poland 
and to reintroduce small-scale private enter- 
prise, primarily in the service trades, to tap the 
two million pensioners, the unemployed house- 
wives and those members of the present labor 
force who are willing to engage in after-hours 
work. The importation of foreign workers has 
of course the disadvantage of increasing the 
number of consumers as it increases the number 
of producers, and it has therefore not been at- 
tempted on a large scale in Czechoslovakia. At 
the same time, the opening of certain service 
trades to private enterprise has met with rather 
limited success. Deterred by red tape, high 
license fees and the requirement to submit to 
supervision by a socialist enterprise, very few 
individuals in Czechoslovakia seem to have 
taken advantage of the opportunity so far, al- 
though the first partial re-privatization decree 
has been on the books for more than a year. In 
any case, since Czechoslovakia already has one 
of the world’s highest labor-participation rates, 
efforts directed at a more effective utilization of 
the present labor force appear more promising. 
Towards this end, the government in 1964 
started shutting down all unprofitable produc- 
tive capacity; introduced special financial in- 
centives to lure workers into such sectors as agri- 
culture, mining and building, where the labor 
shortage is especially pronounced; reduced by 
more than 37,000 the country’s administrative 


19 J. Svoboda in Pravda, Feb. 10, 1964. 
20 Ceteka, Feb. 11, 1963. 
21 Eric Bourne in Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 3, 


1964. 
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apparatus; and offered special premiums and 
awards to collectives, groups of workers and 
even individuals who succeed in reducing the 
working force of an economic unit while still 
fulfilling the output quotas. 


The Search for a Cure 


The economy of any country may be ad- 
versely affected by events that lie beyond the 
control of the government. At least two such 
events (a political crisis and a natural calamity ) 
left their imprint on Czechoslovakia in the early 
1960’s. First, the Sino-Soviet split resulted in a 
sharp and sudden drop of Czechoslovakia’s trade 
with China, depriving the former of a supplier 
of food and raw materials and a not-too-de- 
manding customer of machinery and equip- 
ment.2* Secondly, the severe drought of 1962 
played a major role in the agricultural debacle 
of that year, which, compounded by the savage 
1962-63 winter that temporarily interrupted 
transportation, was bound to leave its mark on 
industrial production in 1963. 

Yet, however damaging these events may 
have been, Czechoslovak officials have not 
blamed them exclusively for the difficulties that 
have beset the economy. They have noted in- 
stead many symptoms of a lingering disease 
and they have applied, in piecemeal fashion, spot 


22 Rude pravo (Prague), Oct. 31, 1964. 

23 While Czechoslovakia’s trade with China dropped 
severely, her total trade with foreign countries has in- 
creased. The official statistical yearbook gives the follow- 
ing figures: 


Czechoslovak Trade with Communist China 


(in millions of Kes, FOB border ) 


Year Exports Imports 
1960 787 672 
1961 245 302 
1962 86 184 
1963 67 209 


Source: Statisticka rocenka CSSR 1964, Prague, 1964, p. 
368. 


Czechoslovak Trade with Foreign Countries 


(in millions of Kes, FOB border) 


Year Exports Imports 
1960 13,982 13,072 
1961 14,733 14,570 
1962 15,793 14,904 
1963 b2723 15,554 


Source: [bid., p. 365. 


remedies to provide temporary relief. Most eco- 
nomists, however, and even key party officials 
soon agreed that a radical cure was needed to 
restore the economy to a healthy condition. 

Even though Czechoslovakia’s economic prob- 
lems are manifold, the economists are convinced 
that one single systemic defect—detailed econo- 
muc planning from the center—is at the root of 
the trouble, and that only the elimination of the 
existing planning structure will provide the fun- 
damental cure. They advocate, therefore, a de- 
centralization of economic Hetrore faking’ em- 
phasis on material incentives and strong reliance 
on the forces of supply and demand as the prin- 
cipal measures necessary for a successful re- 
covery. 

Attempts to institute such reform are not 
entirely new in Czechoslovakia’s post-1948 his- 
tory. As far back as 1957, the party Central 
Committee had decided that central manage- 
ment of “fundamental matters” ought to be 
combined with extended rights and responsibili- 
ties of plant managers in “current matters” and 
that more emphasis should be placed on material 
incentives.** On April 1, 1958, certain economic 
reforms were in fact, introduced; these, however, 
are recognized today as “halfhearted” and 
“rather shy steps in the direction of economic- 
ally sound management of the economy” *° and 
as an ineffective “compromise solution.” ”° 

When the 1961 plan was underfulfilled, the 
party first placed the blame on the decentraliza- 
tion measures of the 1958 reforms and, reversing 
its former positions, asked for the “strengthen- 
ing of central management.” 2’ But subse- 
quently, the 12th Czechoslovak Party Congress 
(December 1962) decided that henceforth all 
proposed economic measures must be carefully 
examined and subjected to public discussion. 
Thus an atmosphere was created in which pro- 
gressive thought could flourish, allowing the 
debate to swing once again in the direction of 
greater economic decentralization. For the fol- 
lowing two years, first timidly and then ever 
more frankly, the shortcomings of the prevailing 


24 Rude pravo, Oct. 18, 1957. 

25 Pravda, Jan. 27, 1964, and Pravnik (Prague), No. 
4, April 1964. 

26 Rude pravo, Dec. 23, 1964. For a more detailed 
discussion of the 1958 reforms see, for instance, Alec 
Nove’s section on “The Czech and Polish Models,” in 
his The Soviet Economy, New York, Praeger, 1961, pp. 
242-45. 

27 Rude pravo, Aug. 14, 1962. 


system of management and planning were dis- 
cussed and analyzed, and eventually there 
emerged a plan for a “New Economic Model.” 


Winds of Reason 


In February 1963, Radoslav Selucky, a young 
Leningrad-trained economist, launched the first 
major attack against the “cult of the plan.” *8 
He soon found rapidly spreading support among 
reform-minded intellectuals. Although the op- 
position of the conservative officialdom, includ- 
ing party leader Antonin Novotny, remained 
strong, a conference of leading Czechoslovak 
economists in October 1963 openly discussed 
the country’s economic ills and made strong 
recommendations for abandonment of the rigid 
system of centralized planning, urging in its 
stead increased dependence on market forces 
in economic management. By the year’s end the 
discussion had spread from scientific conferences 
and technical journals to daily newspapers and 
cultural and political periodicals. It soon be- 
came apparent that those who advocated a 
“fundamental change” in the system were grad- 
ually gaining the upper hand. 

In the summer of 1964, the editors of Pravnik 
(the publication of the Law Institute of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences) sent a 
questionnaire to leading economists and lawyers 
asking them for their views on the “proper” 
system of management of the national economy. 
Not one single voice among those who replied 
defended the system of central planning under 
which, ever since 1948, the Czechoslovak regime 
had tried to determine everything from the out- 
put of hydroelectric power and steel to the pro- 
duction of toothpaste, ice cream and engineer- 
ing graduates.** By 1965,.university professors 
no longer hesitated to criticize publicly the 
“Stalinist model” of economic centralism and to 
denounce as a mistake the copying of the pre- 
Khrushchev Soviet system of management in a 
highly developed country like Czechoslovakia.” 

Arguments in many respects similar to those 


28 Kulturni tvorba (Prague), Feb. 7, 1963. 

29 See Pravnik, No. 6, June, and No. 7, July 1964. 

30 See, for instance, Ladislav Tomasek, Lecturer at the 
Prague party college, in Planovane hospodarstvi, No. 2, 
1965, and Benedikt Korda, holder of the Chair for Mathe- 
matical Methods at the Prague Higher School of Econo- 
mics, in Planovane hospodarstvi, No. 1, 1965. 
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propounded in the USSR by Yevsei G. Liber- 
man* have been advanced in speech after speech 
and in article after article by the Czechoslovak 
reformers. As long as quantitative output is 
ordained from above and remains the primary 
achievement indicator, the argument goes, is it 
any wonder that managers and workers alike 
tend to disregard product quality and consumer 
demand, “stubbornly continuing . . . to pro- 
duce useless goods?” *? Is it any wonder that 
productive capacity is concealed to secure easily 
attainable targets; that it often becomes “more 
important to fake the fulfillment of a task than 
to make a real effort to achieve socially desir- 
able results”;** that machinery and equipment 
(allocated free of charge by the state) are 
hoarded irrespective of immediate usefulness; 
and that technical innovation is considered an 
unwise risk which, if successful, would only 
bring higher output quotas for the subsequent 
year? All in all, the economists believe, the pre- 
vailing system of management has failed to 
correlate the interests of individual enterprises 
and their employees with those of society.”* 

Since quantitative output has proved to be 
inadequate as an index of efficiency, planners 
in several Communist countries of Eastern 
Europe have been experimenting with different 
success indicators. Expedients, such as bonuses 
paid for increasing labor productivity, for intro- 
ducing innovations, for improving quality and 
for saving on scarce inputs have been tested, 
but all of these measures have merely further 
complicated the already cumbersome planning 
apparatus. (In Czechoslovakia, not long ago, 
the case of a director was reported who had to 
fulfill 17 indices to quality for a bonus.**) To- 
day, the progressive economists are convinced 
that there is only one index that would suitably 
measure performance and at the same time co- 
ordinate the interests of workers and directors 
with those of society at large: profit. 

If profit is to perform these functions, enter- 
prises must be free to seek it without interfer- 
ence from centralized controls over details of 
production. They must be allowed to decide for 


31 For a discussion of Liberman’s proposals see, for 
example, Harry G. Shaffer, “What Price Economic Re- 
forms? Ills and Remedies,” Problems of Communism, 
May-June 1963, pp. 18-26. 

82 Pravnik, No. 4, April 1964. 

88 Kulturny zivot (Bratislava), No. 48, Nov. 28, 1964. 

84 Rude pravo, Oct. 17, 1964. 

35 Kulturny zivot, No. 48, Nov. 28, 1964. 
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themselves what goods to produce and where to 
sell them, what inputs to use and where to pur- 
chase them, how many workers to hire and how 
much to pay them, what share of total net pro- 
fits to distribute among employees and what 
share to set aside for investments intended to 
increase future income. To the extent to which 
enterprises are not free to make such decisions, 
to that extent profit loses its value as a mean- 
ingful measuring rod of enterprise efficiency and 
to that extent also the profit motive is weakened 
as an effective incentive towards efficient and 
socially desirable performance. Hence, almost 
by definition, the utilization of profit and of the 
profit motive must go hand in hand with econo- 
mic decentralization and with a considerable 
extension of the influence of market forces over 
economic decision-making. 

The blame for the lack of success of the 1958 
decentralization measures in Czechoslovakia 1s 
now placed primarily on the failure to make pro- 
fit the basic index and to link the material in- 
terest of the enterprise with it.*° This short- 
coming of the 1958 reform (apparently resulting 
from an ideological aversion to what then was 
held to be too “capitalistic” an approach) is not 
to be repeated in the mid-1960’s. Although the 
details of the proposed changes have been 
sharply debated, Czechoslovak reformers are 
in general agreement that profit and the profit 
motive must be given a meaningful place within 
the framework of the socialist economy. It is 
also generally understood that the proposed re- 
form will entail a diminution of the central plan- 
ning organs’ economic powers and a simultane- 
ous transfer of such powers to the lower echelons 
in the productive process and, in the final analy- 
sis, to the consumer. 


The New Economic Model 


On October 17, 1964, Rude pravo published 
in a 12,000 word article the “Draft Principles 
for the Perfection of the System of Planned 
Management of the National Economy.” The 
document had been approved in September by 
the Presidium of the Communist Party Central 
Committee and generally conforms in its thrust 
to the ideas publicized during previous months 


36 See, for instance, Pravnik, No. 4, April 1964, and 
Rude pravo, Dec. 23, 1964. 


by a number of economists and in particular by 
Ota Sik, head of the Economic Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences and member of the party 
Central Committee.*” In essence, the “Draft 
Principles” envisage the scrapping of detailed 
economic planning from the center and propose 
to substitute for it the mechanism of a market 
economy operating within the framework of a 
broad overall social plan. 

After the Presidium’s preliminary approval, 
the “Draft Principles” were returned to the Cen- 
tral Committee’s Economic Commission for fur- 
ther study. To the surprise of some observers 
who expected that the dogmatists within the 
party would assert at that stage their opposition 
to the proposals, the Commission proposed no 
alterations beyond emphasizing the need for a 
more consistent elaboration of questions related 
to prices, levies, credits and the status of the 
central organs. The Central Committee ple- 
num, held, after one postponement, at the end 
of January 1965, then followed suit by issuing 
a resolution that approved the New Economic 
Model without substantial change.** 

After proclaiming that the existing system of 
detailed planning at the center had “fulfilled its 
historic mission” (the “Draft Principles” had 
characterized it as “unwieldy, bureaucratic, and 
obsolete’’), the CC resolution proceeded to out- 
line the new approach to economic planning and 
management as follows. d 


Greater Authority for Enterprises. The func- 
tion of central economic planners is to be 
reduced to the laying down of “the basic propor- 
tions of production... and_ distribution.” 
Central planning bodies and central control 
agencies are to concentrate their efforts on 
broad, long-term planning; on such important, 
fundamental questions as price, wage and incen- 
tive policies, and the balanced economic devel- 
opment of individual regions; and on the control 
of situations presenting “the gravest danger” of 
“antisocial trends” (such as, presumably, could 
arise if large production units were left free to 
exploit their monopoly status without restric- 


87 See, Zemedelske noviny (Prague), Feb. 1, 1964, and 
Nova mysl (Prague), October 1964. 

38 See, “Resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia on the Main Trends 
of the Perfection of Planned Management of the National 
Economy and on Party Work,” Rude pravo, Jan. 30, 1965. 
Unless specifically indicated otherwise, all quotes and 
conclusions in this section are drawn from the resolution. 


tions from above). The actual management and 
initiative in the productive process is to be left 
“as much as possible” to the basic economic 
units or their joint organizations. Enterprises, 
in other words, will be free to decide by them- 
selves or in conjunction with other enterprises 
all economic details within the limits of the 
broad outlines laid down at the center. 

Profits. From their total revenues, or “gross 
income,” enterprises are to defray direct costs of 
production (including expenditures for raw ma- 
terials, parts, transportation, and interest on 
bank loans) and their “obligations to society” 
(1.é., interest and installment payments on state 
investments in the enterprise and contributions 
to the state budget). The remainder is then to 
be used by the enterprise for distribution among 
workers and managerial personnel and for in- 
vestments in the enterprise itself to enhance 
future income.*® 

From the part of enterprise income set aside 
for the remuneration of employees, basic wages 
will be paid out first in accordance with the over- 
all wage policy laid down by the central plan- 
ning authorities. The rest, under a kind of pro- 
fit-sharing system, will be distributed among 
workers (and managers) at the discretion of the 
economic unit, presumably in the form of incen- 
tive payments and bonuses for especially de- 
serving employees. In regard to basic wages, 
the plan calls for the discontinuation of leveling 
policies, so that henceforth acquisition of greater 
skills and preparation and training for more 
important and more responsible positions should 
be more adequately rewarded. In this manner, 
a worker’s income is to be related to his own 
qualifications and performance as well as to the 
economic achievements of his “intra-enterprise 
unit” *° and of his enterprise as a whole. Since 


89 Enterprises will be free to use a part of the profits for 
“collective consumption” (such as the building of recrea- 
tion centers for employees), but since this type of con- 
sumption, formerly so much encouraged, does not seem to 
provide the same motivating forces as enhanced individual 
incomes, it is apparently being de-emphasized at present. 

40 These so far undefined “intra-enterprise units” appear 
to be modeled after the “economic units” of Yugoslavia, 
where attempts have been made to determine the income 
of economic units within large enterprises and to tie 
workers’ incomes to the financial achievements of these 
units. Since in large enterprises one individual worker 
is too small a particle to influence the achievements of 
his enterprise, it is believed that incentive would be en- 
hanced if workers’ incomes were tied to the accomplish- 
ments of the departments in which they work, rather 
than to the entire enterprise. 
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enterprise profitability is assumed to result from 
both efficiency in production (low production 
costs) and concentration on quality and assort- 
ment reflective of consumer demand (salabil- 
ity), a direct link is thus presumably established 
between the interests of individual workers, 
economic enterprises, and society at large. 

Investment. In the sphere of investment, too, 
the central organs are to lay down only the 
overall policy: they are to decide upon “the 
basic orientation of investment policy, the big 
development programs, and the conditions and 
criteria for the effectiveness of sector invest- 
ments.” Otherwise, guided by considerations 
of profitability, enterprises will be responsible 
for their own investments. They will finance 
them out of their own funds or through bank 
loans. Contrary to prevailing practice, all debts 
will have to be repaid with interest, out of future 
earnings. 

Prices. If the market mechanism (rather than 
an all-wise planner) is to allocate resources so 
as to meet consumer demand, arbitrarily set 
prices must be replaced by prices which reflect 
relative scarcity. The party leadership, how- 
ever, is unwilling to let prices fluctuate freely, in 
accordance with the market forces of supply and 
demand. The new economic model calls there- 
fore for three types of prices: fixed, “limited,” 
and free. Raw materials and all basic products 
such as coal, electricity, steel, wheat, etc., will 
carry fixed prices set at the center, but, similar 
to the price reforms instituted in East Germany 
in April and July 1964, costs and demand are to 
be given due consideration and prices are to be 


»Berte to tak, soudruzi, ze chybama se ucime.. .“ 
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changed whenever changed conditions indicate 
the necessity for such action. “Limited” prices, 
apparently applicable to a wide variety of com- 
modities, will be permitted to fluctuate within 
prescribed limits. Fee prices, affecting initially 
only a small sector of the consumer goods in- 
dustry, will be left to respond, without limita- 
tion, to the forces of supply and demand. 

Enterprise Combinations. Structurally, the 
new economic model provides for horizontal in- 
tegration of enterprises through the formation 
of “trusts” and for vertical integration via “con- 
cerns” ** While the offices of the trusts and 
concerns will clearly represent the highest 
agency still directly concerned with the financial 
management enterprises, a precise delimitation 
of authority within the integrated units remains 
to be defined. 

Foreign Trade. The foreign trade mechanism 
is also to be “liberalized.” To motivate domes- 
tic enterprises to sell abroad, they are to have 
the right to keep a part of the foreign currencies 
they have earned. On the other hand, they will 
also be relatively free to purchase their supplies 
abroad if foreign producers can deliver them 
more cheaply than domestic suppliers. 


41 Horizontal integration refers to the uniting into one 
organization of a number of independent enterprises 
operating at the same phase of production (mining, manu- 
facturing) and usually in the same line of business; verti- 
cal integration refers to the administrative concentration 
of enterprises functioning at several or all phases of pro- 
duction—from raw material extraction to the production 
of finished goods and often even including marketing 
organizations charged with distributing the commodity. 


“Look at it this way, 
comrades, we learn 
by our mistakes.... 


—From Dikobraz (Prague), 
June 17, 1965. 


M. Kratochvil 


Schedule of Implementation. The reformers 
have cautioned again and again that the major 
changes they advocate could not be put into 
effect at once. While the “Draft Principles” 
clearly stated that “the Central Committee can 
no longer wait” to start the introduction of the 
new measures, there is clear cognizance that the 
new system must be introduced gradually. The 
year 1965 is to be a period of experimentation 
during which some of the principles of the re- 
form are to be tested in selected enterprises. 
In 1966, the “basic principles of the new system” 
are to be implemented in the “main branches” 
of the economy, even if details will still remain to 
be worked out later.*” 

Isolated experiments with economic decen- 
tralization involving the utilization of profit and 
of the profit motive were actually started early 
in 1964. In January 1965, the testing went into 
full swing. During the first half of the month, 
selected enterprises in the consumer goods in- 
dustries began to experiment with entirely un- 
controlled prices,** and it was announced that 
a freer system of prices (limited prices in state- 
owned factories, free prices in cooperative enter- 
prises) would be tested in an entire production 
sector: the furniture industry.“ 


Ideological Justification. In the Communist 
world outlook, Marx is not merely the John 
Locke and the Adam Smith of socialist political 
and economic thought; he is viewed more in the 
way in which Christ is looked upon by Christian- 
ity. Hence, to be acceptable, such far-reaching 
changes in the system of planning and manage- 
ment as are incorporated in the New Economic 
Model first had to be justified in terms of Marx- 
ist ideology. ‘The economic reformers have 
therefore consistently denied that they were 
“revisionists,” and they refer to their experi- 
ments with various aspects of a market economy 
as “creative Marxism.” In a hundred different 
ways during the past two years they have ex- 
pounded the view that “in the process of the 
regeneration of creative Marxist thinking . . . 
economic theory has gradually disposed of the 
supposition that socialism will always continue 
operating under one and the same model of 
management,” *® and they have attacked as 


#2 Planovane hospodarstvi (Prague), No. 2, February 
1965. 

48 Rude pravo, Jan. 11, 1965. 

44 Ceteka, Jan. 4, 1965. 

*5 Politicka ekonomie, No. 5, 1964. 


“ideological prejudice” the notion that socialist 
production cannot be regulated by the market.*° 
Finally, since planning has always been held to 
be the backbone of an economy structured along 
Marxist-Leninist lines, they keep insisting that 
the proposed new system “will not mean less 
planning but better planning” *? and that “the 
effectiveness of central management will be in- 
creased by its being relieved of the task of mak- 
ing decisions in questions which, by their very 
nature, should be reserved for the enter- 
Diisecemee ae 


Conclusion 


The system of detailed economic planning 
from the center, which may have certain merits 
if used to speed up the development of a back- 
ward country, has been imposed for’a decade- 
and-a-half upon Czechoslovakia, the industrially 
most advanced state in Eastern Europe. Now, 
at long last, economic necessity and a powerful 
intellectual effort by a new breed of Communist- 
trained economists have, at least for the time 
being, convinced a somewhat reluctant party 
leadership that complete economic control from 
the center is not necessarily the epitome of eco- 
nomic wisdom. But how well the reformers will 
succeed when their New Economic Model is 
put to the test of life is a wide open question. 
Few will doubt that there are very serious diff- 
culties ahead, stemming partly from imperfec- 
tions of the new scheme dictated by the neces- 
sity of political compromise, and partly from the 
necessarily slow pace of changing the practices 
and overcoming the attitudes established during 
long years of economic controls from the top. 

To.mention just a few of the more obvious 
problems: The party leadership will surely not 
be induced for some time to come to go very 
far in releasing price formation from central 
control. To the extent that prices will remain 
centrally determined, they will reflect, in some 
measure at least, the preferences of the planners 
rather than those of the consumers; and to that 
same extent, profit will fail to function as a fully 
meaningful measure of economic efficiency. Sim- 


46 Quoted and discussed in Rinascita (Rome weekly of 
the Communist Party of Italy), Nov. 21, 1964. See also 
Zemedelske noviny, Oct. 7, 1964. 

47 The “Draft Principles,” of. cit. 

48 Professor Stefan Luby, Pravnik, No. 7, July 1964. 
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ilar defects will result if a policy of rigid wage 
control from the center is maintained. Other 
problems are likely to arise in the wake of the 
prospective industrial amalgamations. It is true 
that these may help reduce costs of production 
in certain cases, but they will also tend to create 
monopolies which, under a reasonably free price 
system, would find it profitable to restrain pro- 
duction and maintain high prices. In other 
words, here is another possible inducement to 
the government to exercise price control. 

One more problem must now be mentioned— 
one that may, indeed, turn out to be the most 
serious the economists and the government will 
face: the shortage of trained and experienced 
and enterprising managerial personnel. During 
fifteen years of detailed economic planning from 
the center, the regime had little use for the 
skilled managerial resources the country had 
developed prior to 1948, nor did it see any need 
to train new ones. Apart from the party’s estab- 
lished personnel policy, which rewarded political 
conformity and neglected skill and ability, the 
highly centralized system of detailed planning 
could virtually dispense with managers in the 
true meaning of the word. What it needed, and 
what it promoted, was political bureaucrats who 
could take orders and then gladly pass them on. 
But the New Economic Model is predicated on 
skillful and enterprising management, in other 
words, on enterprise directors who not only are 
adequately trained, but who also have a per- 
sonal stake in the fulfilment of their task; in 
short, men who can act as entrepreneurs in the 
best sense of the word. Unfortunately, the 
government’s effort to overcome the scarcity of 
managerial personnel by training more capable 
individuals for managerial positions is handi- 
capped by the continuing requirement that, as 
Novotny phrased it in his last New Year’s mes- 
sage, “capable and politically conscious individ- 
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uals be appointed to leading posts.” *° Never- 
theless, the trend appears to be in the direction 
of greater emphasis on qualifications and less 
emphasis on “political maturity.” °° 

All this is not to say that the outlook for the 
New Economic Model is altogether bleak; with 
time many of the present difficulties could be 
overcome. The big question is whether the party 
leaders who still hold the reins of power will be 
willing to relax their grip sufficiently to permit 
the advantages of the proposed reforms to take 
full effect. Yet, whether it likes the new course 
or not, the regime itself is in large measure de- 
pendent on the reforms’ success. The only al- 
ternative is a regression to the old system of 
management, which has proven inadequate, and 
further economic failures, which even a totali- 
tarian Communist government can politically ill 
afford in Eastern Europe today. Viewed objec- 
tively then, the New Economic Model bears the 
promise of desirable ends to the party leadership 
itself; and to the country at large it opens up the 
possibility not only of material betterment, but 
also of a more humane and more democratic 
socialism. For everyone concerned, the stakes 
are clearly high. 


49 Ceteka, Jan. 1, 1965. Emphasis mine. 

50 A party Central Committee resolution passed at the 
January 1965 Plenum provided that less capable individ- 
uals must not be given priority because of their party 
affiliation. (Rude pravo, Feb. 4, 1965.) The fact that 
such a resolution was passed is indicative of how matters 
of this nature must have been handled in: the past. 

On March 16, 1965, Radio Prague announced the 
establishment of a state-wide commission to study the 
means for raising the professional qualifications of leading 
economic executives. In the same broadcast, it was pointed 
out that in Poland and Yugoslavia the percentage of 
factory managers with a university education is three 
times as high as in Czechoslovakia, and that in United 
States plants with more than 500 employees it is seven 
times as high (78 percent). 


Problems and Prospects 


By Vaclav Holesovsky 


he promise of social and political relaxa- 
tion that appears to be implied in the Czechoslo- 
vak “New Economic Model” calls for careful 
evaluation. “Success” of the reforms may clearly 
mean different things to different people, de- 
pending on the motivation of the critic and the 
criteria applied. It is necessary therefore to sep- 
arate the economic and the political aspects of 
the plan. If one is concerned chiefly with the 
expansion of the spirit of free discussion that 
inspired the reformist movement, the achieve- 
ment of “a more humane, and a more demo- 
cratic socialism” (seen as a distinct possibility 
in the preceding article by Professor Harry 
Shaffer) would indeed be the measure of suc- 
cess. But if the point of departure is the Octo- 
ber 1964 “Draft” and the January 1965 “Resolu- 
tion,” then a general assainissement of economic 
processes, elimination of the waste and irration- 
alities associated with command planning, and a 
smooth transition to planning-through-guidance 


A regular contribution to this journal, Mr. Hole- 
sousky is presently Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Massachusetts. He 
is coauthor of Czechoslovak National Income 
and Product, 1947-48 and 1955-56 (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1962). 


would constitute success. These two possible 
effects of the reform may not necessarily go hand 
in hand. They should also be assayed separately, 
for different sets of facts and circumstances are 
relevant to one and the other. 


Will Society Benefit? 


It may be taken as axiomatic that a transition 
to a “more humane and democratic” system 
means an end to the social atomization and 
organized amorphousness characteristic of socie- 
ties ruled by totalitarian regimes. Positively 
formulated, such change amounts to a new artic- 
ulation of society on the basis of organic interest 
groups that openly act out their conflicts and 
affinities. The spirit which originally animated 
the Czechoslovak debate of 1964 did contain the 
prospect of a development in this direction. The 
theme of a plurality of conflicting interests was 
brought up by some writers at the outset. The 
very notion of a market implies the autonomy 
of firms, some degree of consumers’ ascendance, 
and, if a market for factors of production is also 
assumed, bargaining rights for labor. Moreover, 
a direct dialogue of buyers and sellers in a cli- 
mate of contractual legality would reduce the 
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state’s administrative functions and substan- 
tially modify the relationship between state and 
society, at least in the economic sphere. 


f the question is whether the existing totali- 
tarian regime is willing, in Shaffer’s words, to 
“relax [the] grip sufficiently to permit the ad- 
vantages of the proposed reforms to take full 
effect” in the above sense, the obstacles which 
the reformers have already run into clearly show 
that such willingness: does not exist. Simplify- 
ing drastically, the process of new social articu- 
lation is conceivable along two major alternative 
lines—or their combination: the emergence of 
the managerial bureaucracy “as a class” (a mod- 
ern analogue to the bourgeois revolution against 
the ancien régime), and/or the organizational 
emancipation of labor. With respect to either 
alternative, the regime has acted defensively and 
preventively, as if the lingering social apathy in 
Czechoslovakia—which has not quite worn off 
since the defeat of the Hungarian Revolution— 
were not a sufficient guarantee of the status quo. 
Apparently, the party fears that the impending 
changes might dislocate social controls and stim- 
ulate fresh and politically dangerous aspirations 
among larger sections of the population. 


However, only very feeble striving can so far 
be ascertained within the managerial stratum. 
While from a strictly economic point of view the 
proposed reforms have long been overdue, they 
are thus not “ripe” in a social sense. In the case 
of “ripe” reforms, adjustments in the institu- 
tional “superstructure” take place, as finishing 
touches, in response to developments at the 
socio-economic “base” that have rendered the 
existing legal and institutional arrangements in- 
compatible with social reality. The present-day 
engineer-director, made and unmade by the 
state and party bureaucracy, intimidated by a 
sea of administrative regulations, skilled perhaps 
in the game of maximizing the right combination 
of bonus-bearing indicators, is a far cry from 
Burnham’s class-conscious men of the mana- 
gerial revolution. The Czechoslovak “managers” 
let the economists speak for the enlargement of 
managerial rights, and they may bring a little 
grist of petty complaints to the mill of the de- 
bate. But there is a strong resistance to any 
methods of management personnel selection— 
such as the use of competitive examinations and 
scientific testing—that might disturb the exist- 
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ing nexus of bureaucratic collusion and corrup- 
tion, the mainstay of stability.’ 


The regime has undoubtedly more reason 
to be apprehensive about the reactions of labor, 
whose aspirations, unlike those of any other so- 
cial group, are hardy and perennial. On the level 
of ideology, the debate itself eroded the old 
Communist dogma of labor’s ownership of the 
means of production. A few influential writers 
even took the fateful step of denying that collec- 
tive legal ownership, as defined by the Constitu- 
tion, determines the real character of “produc- 
tion relations.” This is the kind of heresy that 
opens the way to the argument that labor under 
the existing Communist regime remains dis- 
possessed—and alienated, which has already 
been admitted and analyzed in a number of arti- 
cles. As a practical extension of this spirit, some 
commentators began to propound the view that 
the trade unions ought to function as group-in- 
terest organizations rather than “transmission 
belts.” The party, however, has kept its vigil- 
ance and let it be known that 


the function of voluntary social orgamzations 
consists in the expression and promotion of par- 
tial interests which are in harmony with the 
interests of society as a whole. However, this 
harmony is not established once and for all; in 
every more significant concrete issue it has to be 
found anew. And in this respect voluntary so- 
cial organizations have to make the greatest 
effort to promote partial interests within the 
limits of the interests of all society, on the basis 
of mass political work and under the leadership 
of the party.’ 


Assuming that the reform debate has had 
some effect in raising labor’s expectations, the 
enterprise system based on the New Model is 


11f the power structure of management were subjected 
to a sociological investigation, writes one reformer, “it 
would probably reveal the seriously detrimental character 
of a certain type of personal union of men who support 
each other; the power of the means by which criticism 
addressed against a man is thwarted; . . . the importance 
of a man’s political weight built up purposefully over the 
years. It would show how all these ‘ways and means’ 
perpetuate the harmful conditions in the system of cadre 
selection and how they are apt to perpetuate /it/ past 
even the life of the traditional system of directing the 
national economy.” Stanislav ‘Vacha in Hospodarske 
noviny (Prague), No. 17, Apr. 30, 1965. 

2 Hospodarske noviny, No. 12, March 26, 1965. 


likely to be disappointing to the average worker; 
more, rather than less, party activism (“ideol- 
ogical work among the masses”) is thus likely 
to follow in order to keep workers in line. 

The reform scheme assigns to labor a most 
ambiguous role. With a variant of profit-sharing 
and with the slogan “Every enterprise must earn 
its own means for the payment of wages and re- 
wards,” the New Model introduces an important 
cooperative element without, however, the vo- 
luntary membership and democratic selection of 
Management or trustees normally associated 
with production cooperatives. True, the reform 
scheme offers the worker the assurance of a 
guaranteed minimum wage, but since the upper 
portion of wage earnings will be dependent upon 
the financial success of the enterprise, the work- 
ers’ profit-sharing turns out to be risk-sharing 
as well. Such mixing of entrepreneurial functions 
with labor interests is bound to create new fric- 
tions and malaise, especially since the new labor 
code, now in preparation, foresees continuing 
serious limitations on the free mobility of labor 
and the free play of wage differentials on the la- 
bor market. In the enterprises currently testing 
certain partial reform measures, new forms of 
labor compensation seem to have amounted 
mainly to a more efficient use of bonuses. 

Moreover, the issue of unemployment is be- 
ginning to cause worry. With command plan- 
ning and its incentives, enterprises tended to 
“hoard” labor as much as they “hoarded” capital 
goods. Under the New Model, any shift toward 
efficiency in management would be accompanied 
by dismissals and the attendant problems of 
transition to new jobs. But instead of facing the 
issue squarely, and openly introducing unem- 
ployment insurance as a measure affording flexi- 
bility in labor allocation, the draft labor code 
merely provides a semblance of formal protec- 
tion against dismissals by requiring the consent 
of the trade union local. In any case, the reform 
will bring changes requiring new adjustments 
on the part of labor, and it may thus open new 
sources of militancy warranting the regime’s 
watchfulness. 

It may be said, in sum, that with the first 
steps toward implementation of the New Model, 
the spirit of social reconstruction that permeated 
last year’s reform drive is being carefully neu- 
tralized by the regime. Morover, it now seems 
clear that an attempt is under way to convert 
the economic reform into another exercise in 
totalitarian social manipulation. This would 


explain, at least in part, the emergence of popu- 
lar distrust, apathy and cynicism toward the 
reform. 


Will the Economy Benefit? 


The New Model need not of course emanci- 
pate Czechoslovakia from totalitarianism in or- 
der to have salutary effects upon the economy. 
Yet, even for this limited purpose a certain de- 
gree of lively social response—on the part of 
managerial personnel— is a condition of success. 
The problem of satisfactory management per- 
formance is less a matter of formal education 
and schooling, than of mentality, professional 
business experience and initiative in making 
complex economic and technical decisions—i.e., 
attitudes which have not been allowed to thrive 
in Czechoslovakia for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury. With this in mind, one Czech versifying 


NEPRAKTA 


»sNechapete, ze zlepSenim kvality z toho udélame nedostatkové zboii!*« 


“Do you not understand that by improving quality 
we shall start producing a scarce product!” 


—From Dikobraz (Prague), Jan 21, 1965. 
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economist composed a satire, paraphrasing 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, in which Jupiter strug- 
gles with problems created by his decision to 
transmute the economic system of a country 
very much like Czechoslovakia. He soon realizes 
that his main task will be to transform people: 


Ty, kteti pak vSude se standartami chodi, 

ze nic nemohou, nesméji a nechtéji, . 

zménim v socialistické podnikatele svizné, 

ktet{ sami postrkujfce nejsou jen postrkovanymi.° 


(Those who walk about with banners proclaiming 
“We cannot,” “We must not,” “We don’t want 
TOS 3% 
I shall change into socialist entrepreneurs of a 
lively breed, 
Who will rouse others rather than just be pushed 
around. ) 


It is unlikely that all managerial talent in 
Czechoslovakia is entirely extinct, but the tena- 
city of the present interlocking cliques within 
the state and party establishment dims the pro- 
spects for the type of personnel policy required 
by the New Model. The various new research 
projects on management problems, as well as the 
Committee for Scientific Management estab- 
lished last June, are of course useful, but they do 
not solve the main problem. 


esides the difficulties with management 
personnel, the reformers are facing serious ob- 
stacles of a more technical nature. For instance, 
the New Model requires new methods of infor- 
mation-gathering, both within the single enter- 
prise and in the economy as a whole. Within the 
enterprise, the “khozraschet”* system of ac- 
counting was good enough for checking whether 
allotted funds were being spent for prescribed 
purposes, but it is insufficient for following costs 
and profitability by individual workshops, de- 
partments, or products. The governmental or- 
gans are doing their best to speed up the prepa- 
ration of new forms of accounting which are to 
be introduced beginning next year. Adequate 
global statistical information, on the other hand, 


3 Ibid., No.9, May 14, 1965. 

4An abbreviation of khoziaistvennyi reschet (business 
calculation), the Soviet system of accounting rules em- 
phasizing the financial counterpart of the firm’s planned 
physical output targets. 
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will depend not on an improved technique of 
data collection, which now seems to be satisfac- 
tory, but on the functioning of the economic 
model itself. As long as the New Model is not 
safely introduced and the old incentives and out- 
put-planning stay in force, enterprises have rea- 
son to cling to the ingrained practices of dissimu- 
lation and falsification which have vitiated the 
usefulness of so many statistics in the past. But 
reliable primary data are indispensable for 
meaningful forecasting projections, which are 
part of the proposed guidance-planning of the 
New Model. 

In the sphere of law, the New Model requires 
a legal framework that would restore the pre- 
dominance of voluntary contracts over admuinis- 
trative regulations. Here, too, work on new law 
drafts has been under way, but it is being ham- 
pered by the many unresolved questions con- 
nected with the reform, e.g., the problem of 
liquidating inefficient and bankrupt enterprises. 
Still another open issue is the status of foreign 
trade enterprises. Since competitive prices of 
imported goods are expected to exert a stimulat- 
ing effect upon domestic production, it 1s im- 
portant to decide whether import and export 
enterprises will become independent profit-mak- 
ing units, or continue to function as state mono- 
polies, or be affiliated with domestic enterprises. 
The problems raised by the New Model affect 
even such formal matters as the method of pay- 
ing bills by enterprises. Nowadays, the domina- 
tion of sellers in the economy finds its faithful re- 
flection in the fact that the bank debits the ac- 
count of the buying enterprise automatically on 
the initiative of the seller, before the buyer even 
has a chance to receive and inspect the delivered 
merchandise. Under the New Model, the weight 
is to shift decisively in favor of the buyers, and 
consequently all such technicalities also need 
revision. 


he most promising aspect of the New 
Model, and one which can hardly fail to have 
salutary effects, is the reweaving of the torn 
fabric of direct supplier-customer relationships 
throughout the economy. Rational and flexible 
prices are no doubt an important element in 
market functioning. However, other factors are 
even more essential, such as a clear and unham- 
pered flow of orders and offers; informative ad- 
vertising; freedom to return faulty merchandise; 


sales contracts enforceable in the courts; control 
of inventory levels through ordinary financial 
stimuli intrinsic to the enterprise, and so forth. 
The financial pressure of charges on invested 
capital is similarly important and apt to be 
beneficial for it should force enterprises to trim 
off superfluous items of their capital equipment. 
Indeed, this expectation is already receiving 
confirmation in the press. To cite an example: 


Experimenting construction enterprises are be- 
ginning to get rid of excessive machinery. They 
do it imconspicuously and fast because they 
know that half a year from now all construction 
enterprises will pursue the same policy. And 
then it will be hard to find someone willing to 
take it.® 


Quite clearly, the proposed changes in the nature 
of incentives can and do have important favor- 
able effects upon the economy’s efficiency. 


One large proviso should be added to this ex- 
amination of the brighter side of the reform’s 
prospects. The favorable effects of all the reform 
measures, if and when they are enacted, will for 
some time to come be overshadowed by the 
after-effects of the old policies and the need to 
correct them. And since the corrective measures 
must address themselves above all to structural 
imbalances of macro-economic proportions, con- 
tinuing centralized decisions—especially in the 
allocation of investment funds in the spheres of 
housing, transportation, obsolete consumer 
goods industries, chemicals and agriculture— 
seem unavoidable. What central planning 
spoiled, central planning has to correct, before 
a broader area can be allowed for the operation 
of market forces. 


The really tantalizing question is to what ex- 
tent and how fast the existing structure of the 
economy, deformed by the well-known biases 
in the regime’s priorities, can be corrected, for in 
its present form it is bound to limit the freedom 
of decision of ever-so-well-intentioned reform- 
ers. It may be useful to recall in this connection 
how the Tsarist economic structure limited the 
economic options of the Bolsheviks in the 1920’s. 
In the case of Czechoslovakia, the constraints 
imposed by the foreign-trade demand of the 
CEMA countries are perhaps the most conspic- 


5 Hospodarske noviny, No. 19, May 14, 1965. 


uous. During the past two years, for example, 
increasing reliance upon machinery exports was 
blamed for a complex of economic difficulties. 
Nevertheless, according to the most recent draft 
of the 1966-70 Plan, the role of machinery in 


foreign trade is to increase further.° 


n the first part of this essay, the prospects 
for the New Model’s success were examined from 
a maximalist point of view, i.e., one that posits 
the desirability of a demise of the totalitarian 
system. Success in these terms would ipso facto 
mean failure of the reform from the point of 
view of the party leadership: by consenting to 
reform the old bankrupt planning system, the 
regime hopes to gain a new lease on life, not to 
abdicate. 


Returning, then, to the broad social and poli- 
tical implications of the reform movement, how 
does it fit into the current process of ideological 
disintegration and intellectual ferment in Cze- 
choslovakia? In brief, one can say that the Cze- 
choslovak economic crisis and the collapse of 
the central planning system have had a more 
powerful and constructive and lasting effect 
upon the spirit and minds of the party intellect- 
uals than the formal denunciation of the “cult 
of personality.” The Czechoslovak economic 
debate of 1963-64 will remain a fascinating 
chapter in the post-Stalin history of the Soviet- 
bloc countries. In the course of the debate, ra- 
tionality and plain “talking sense” invaded the 
pages of weeklies and of economic journals, 
which in itself is more than reform—it is revolu- 
tionary. The Czechoslovak economists may not 
be as brilliant as some Poles, or as mathemati- 
cally sophisticated as some Russians, but they 
knew how to make their points forcefully and 
get the rationale of reform across. At their 
hands, the system of command planning re- 
ceived a drubbing such as it never received on 
the part of the polite and carefully objective 
critics in the West. However, a study of the 
obstacles confronting the reformers and of the 
countermoves made by the regime, as well as 
the example of post-1956 Poland, should warn 
against confident expectations of a straight-for- 
ward progress toward liberalization. 


6 Cf. Planovane hospodarstvi (Prague), No. 6, 1965, 
p. 6. 
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ommunism 


By Sepehr Zabih 


n inquiry into the Iranian Communist 
movement may be addressed to several central 
themes. One could, for example, examine it as 
a case study of the evolution of the Communist 
doctrine of social and national revolution in 
colonial and semi-colonial countries, with a view 
to identifying the function of this doctrine as a 
purely theoretical concept and its role as an 
operational guide for native Communist parties. 
Such a study would probe into the elements of 
change and continuity in the Communist doc- 
trine and the extent of their reflection in the 
traditional and revolutionary aspects of Soviet 
diplomacy in the Middle East. A different ap- 
proach would emphasize rather the indigenous 
character of the movement and would investi- 
gate the interplay of traditional and modern so- 
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academic year. The present article is based on 
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ical Ideology in the Middle East, held in Lake 
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cial forces in order to determine the nature and 
scope of the Communist appeal and to identify 
qualities and tendencies in Iranian society 
which have facilitated or impeded the Com- 
munist cause. Similarly, competing ideologies, 
particularly nationalism, would be explored 
with a view to evaluating their reliability as a 
bulwark against communism. 

The primary focus of this article is the second 
theme. The Iranian experience with commu- 
nism’s principal organizational expressions, par- 
ticularly the Tudeh Party, will be analyzed for 
the purpose of ascertaining and verifying the 
nature and sources of the Communist ideology’s 
appeal. To achieve this purpose within the 
limits of allotted space, an historical account of 
the movement during the period of its indige- 
nous existence will be attempted, and various 
types of alienation which enhance susceptibility 
to the Communist appeal, as well as the proc- 
esses of recruitment into and defection from 
the Communist movement, will be examined. 
Finally, some general conclusions will be ad- 
vanced as to which aspects of the Communist 
ideology are most likely to affect support’ of the 
movement and, more particularly, its prospects 


in Iran. In order to identify the diverse ele- 
ments in the Communist appeal and to ascer- 
tain the socio-political characteristics of the 
strata of society most susceptible to it, this 
study has utilized as far as possible the method 
of survey analysis based on bibliographical data 
concerning participants in the Communist 
movement in Iran and samples of party litera- 
ture. 


A Series of Transformations 


As a political movement commanding exten- 
sive popular support, Iranian communism may 
be traced back to 1941, when the joint Anglo- 
Soviet occupation of Iran during World War II 
brought the overthrow of the. authoritarian re- 
gime of Reza Shah. Both external and internal 
factors contributed to the emergence of a gen- 
uine Communist mass movement. Of the 
former, the most important was the physical 
presence of the Red Army in northern Iran, 
which underscored the return of Soviet influ- 
ence after an absence of more than two decades. 
Internally, the principal factors were the legacy 
of Reza Shah, changes in social conditions over 
the preceding twenty years, and the new politi- 
cal environment created by the disintegration 
of the Iranian state. 

As a result of the progress made toward 
modernization of the country during Reza 
Shah’s regime, both the bourgeosie and labor 
had expanded considerably, but they had re- 
mained largely deprived of the opportunity to 
alter the pattern of political relationships in 
accordance with these changes.’ The consequent 
grievances of these social groups against the 
deposed regime, coupled with the abrupt re- 
moval of restrictions on freedom of political 
activity, produced conditions favorable to the 
formation of radical political organizations. 

The Communist movement took full advan- 
tage of this newfound freedom. Moreover, one 
of its chief initial handicaps—the Iranians’ 


1 For a study of the scope and progress of moderniza- 
tion under Reza Shah, see Amin Banani, The Moderniza- 
tion of Iran, 1921-1941 Stanford, Calif., Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. According to Communist sources, the 
labor force alone increased from 300,000 in 1929 to 600,- 
000 in 1941: see Iraj Eskandari, “Histoire du Parti 
onde,’ Moyen-Orient (Paris), No. 5 (Nov. 1949), 
p. 7. 


natural antipathy toward the Soviet Union as 
an occupying power and consequent sympathy 
for the Germans—gradually diminished as the 
war progressed. As a matter of fact, a consider- 
able segment of the Communist movement’s 
early recruits, organized in the Tudeh Party 
after January 1942, was actually drawn from 
among elements whose pro-German leanings 
had largely been a manifestation of their initial 
anti-British and anti-Soviet sentiments rather 
than of any ideological affinity for Nazism. 

Since its inception, the Iranian Communist 
movement has gone through several important 
phases reflecting the changing pattern of exter- 
nal and internal political factors. Up to 1945 
and the crisis caused by the Soviet attempt to 
take over Azarbayjan and Moscow’s demands 
for an oil concession, the Tudeh Party was the 
major organizational expression of the move- 
ment. From 1945 to 1946, this role shifted to 
the Azarbayjan Democratic Party and its Kur- 
dish affiliate, which were in open rebellion 
against the central government, while the Tu- 
deh Party continued to function as a leftist but 
fundamentally non-revolutionary front in the 
rest of the country.* Following the collapse of 
the Soviet-supported separatist rebellions in 
Azarbayjan and Kurdistan in 1946, the Tudeh 
Party again became the sole organizational arm 
of the Communist movement in Iran, operating 
openly until 1949 and clandestinely from then 
until 1953-54. 

Doctrinally and organizationally, the move- 
ment assumed different characteristics in the 
course of these developments. During the first 
stage, the Tudeh was more a front than a 
tightly-organized party. A majority of its 
leadership cadres sprang from among members 
of the Erani circle, an early Iranian Marxist 
group that had been suppressed in 1937 (un- 
der an anti-Communist law enacted in 1931). 
Unlike the Persian Community Party, another 
early radical group which had originated in 
Baku in the wake of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
the Erani circle represented by and large a gen- 
uine attempt by European-educated Iranian 
intellectuals to learn and teach Marxism. Its 


2 Bozorg Alavi’s Kampfendes Iran (Berlin, 1955) is an 
example of Communist literature acknowledging this fact. 

3 For an account of this phase of Communist activity in 
Iran, see George Lenczowski, Russia and the West in 
Iran: A Study in Big Power Rivalry, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1949. 
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propaganda medium was Donya, a sophisti- 
cated journal edited by the circle’s founder, 
Tagehi Erani, a Berlin-educated native of Tab- 
riz. In the spring of 1937, fifty-three members 
of the group were arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to prison. Released from detention in 1941 
under a general amnesty, most of them subse- 
quently joined other Communist converts in 
organizing the Tudeh Party of Iran (TPI) in 
early 1942.* 


s a front organization, the TPI initially 
embraced a number of professional groups, 
trade unions, farmers’ associations, youth 
leagues, etc., loosely banded together under the 
banners of political freedom, anti-fascism, anti- 
imperialism and the like. Generally speaking, 
it approximated the type of left-wing national- 
ist and anti-Western political party which so 
often flourishes in poor and backward countries. 
As such, it was led largely by professional peo- 
ple, either formally trained or self-taught, a 
substantial proportion of them having been ex- 
posed to Western education or influence. Its 
basic aim was the conquest of national power, 
but more than one means of achieving this goal 
was contemplated. 

By actively participating in the parliamen- 
tary elections of 1943-44, in which it scored a 
modest success, the TPI showed an initial pref- 
erence for legitimate means of attaining power, 
at least up to 1945.° Thereafter it became 
closely identified with Soviet expansionary ob- 
jectives in Iran, thereby damaging its claim to 
legitimacy and indigenousness. The party’s 
failure to secure the grant of an oil concession 
to the Soviets, however, led Moscow to deprive 
the TPI of its position as the sole Soviet-sup- 
ported revolutionary organization in Iran. In- 
stead, the Soviets entrusted a larger role to 
the Azarbayjan Democratic Party, which ab- 
sorbed the Tudeh’s provincial branches, relegat- 
ing the central TPI apparatus to a secondary 
and predominantly agitational role in the capi- 


4 Bozorg Alavi, Panjaho-se Nafar (The Fifty Three), 
Teheran, n.d. 

5 The party’s parliamentary group numbered eight 
members, of whom all but one represented Soviet-occupied 
territories. See L. P. Elwell-Sutton, “Political Parties in 
Iran, 1941-1948,” The Middle East Journal, Vol. III, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1949), p. 49. 
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Coincident with this shift, the movement 
as a whole temporarily abandoned parliamen- 
tary and legal methods of capturing power, but 
following the abrupt Soviet withdrawal of sup- 
port from the Communist-created separatist 
regime in Azarbayjan in 1946, the TPI once 
again returned to legal methods. The turnabout 
in Soviet policy also led to a major split in the 
party which caused the loss of a large segment 
of its following among the intelligentsia and a 
general decline in the popular appeal of the 
movement. It did not even partially recover 
from this loss of popularity until late 1948. 

The ideological schism manifested itself in a 
three-way split of the party ranks. Disillu- 
sioned by the Soviet abandonment of the Tu- 
deh’s cause but still loyal to Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, one dissident faction broke off to form 
the Socialist Tudeh League under Khalil 
Maleki; however, upon being denounced by the 
Soviets, the League dissolved itself and _ re- 
mained inactive until 1951, when it reappeared 
on the scene as a left-socialist third force.* An- 
other small minority faction composed of 
younger Marxists set itself up as an independ- 
ent center group vying with the main TPI for 
Moscow’s endorsement as the sole genuine 
Communist organization for Iran. What was 
left of the TPI after these defections carried out 
a thorough self-examination which resulted in 
a decision to “renovate” the party as a more 
closely-knit Communist organization. 

From this juncture in early 1947, the move- 
ment began to reassume a more pronounced 
revolutionary character, abandoning its pre- 
vious efforts to broaden its popular base in 
favor of concentrating on the development of a 
small elite corps of militant, well-trained cadres 
recruited from among the skilled workers and 
intelligentsia. By 1949, when the TPI was ofh- 
cially outlawed, the transformation of its char- 
acter was virtually complete, and the ban on 
its existence, in effect, helped to strengthen its 
new revolutionary militancy by putting its fol- 
lowers to a severe test of loyalty and thus purg- 
ing the party of its less reliable members. 

The legal phase of the TPI’s turbulent exist- 
ence was marked by major tactical and organi- 
zational changes which reflected both the social 
composition of the movement and the basis of 


6 Khalil Maleki, Do Ravesh baraye Yek Hadaf (Two 


approaches toward the same goal), Teheran, n.d. 


its ideological appeal. On the whole, the party 
during this phase typified the kind of Com- 
munist-inspired movement which frequently 
gains a foothold in underdeveloped countries by 
playing upon serious social and economic griev- 
ances and appealing to the nationalistic, anti- 
imperialist, and deepseated anti-Western feel- 
ings prevalent among broad elements of the 
population. As elsewhere in the underdevel- 
oped world, the Communist movement in Iran 
was able to mobilize the destructive forces la- 
tent in these forms of protest and resentment 
and turn them to the active service of the 
party’s political goals. 


Internal Dynamics 


A survey of the social make-up of the TPI 
indicates that the party fully appreciated these 
objective conditions of Iranian society. Thus, 
for instance, its concentration on the urban 
population rather than on the peasantry re- 
flected recognition that the peasants were still 
to a large extent integrated in their traditional 
social units, while the semi-skilled or unskilled 
laborers in the cities, uprooted from their ac- 
customed system of social relationships, were 
in an unfamiliar setting and consequently more 
susceptible to Communist radicalism. In fact, 
the Iranian experience shows that, although the 
TPI had an essentially middle-class intellectual 
social basis, these segments of the labor force 
were especially responsive to the party’s initial 
recruitment efforts. Skilled workers, on the 
other hand, frequently defected from the move- 
ment when trade unions organized by rival 
agencies, including the government, offered 
more attractive rewards. 


The Communist movement in Iran naturally 
derived a major part of its appeal from the fact 
that it constituted the most radical challenge to 
the existing political system and the social con- 
ditions long perpetuated by that system. In 
Iran as elsewhere, various types of alienation 
produced different types of susceptibility to the 
Communist appeal, depending on the particular 
needs and interests of individual adherents to 
the movement, whether these needs and inter- 
ests were personal, group-related or ideological. 
Besides general political alienation from the 
system, which produced a susceptibility depen- 
dent on all these needs, social alienation, real or 
imaginary, was also an important factor. 


This latter type of alienation, caused by 
ethnic, religious, and cultural discrimination, 
has traditionally been exploited by Communist 
movements for agitational and propaganda 
purposes, particularly in societies with sub- 
stantial minority groups. Thus, the Iranian 
movement embraced members of all types of 
minority groups, whether constitutionally rec- 
ognized religious minorities like the Armenians 
and Jews, or linguistically-based minorities like 
the Azarbayjanis and the Kurds, whose griev- 
ances caused numerous upheavals during the 
early postwar period. The fact that these mi- 
nority groups were more heavily represented in 
the leadership organs of the TPI than in those 
of other Iranian political parties, and that this 
representation was to some extent dispropor- 
tionate to their numerical strength in the over- 
all national population, suggests that the party 
pursued a conscious policy of facilitating the 
advancement of minority representatives in its 
higher echelons as a means of appealing to this 
type of alienation. 

An analysis of the processes of recruitment 
into and defection from the movement in this 
period suggests a substantial interrelation be- 
tween the two, inasmuch as the types of situa- 
tion which facilitated recruitment were causi- 
tively related to the opposite situations which 
encouraged defection, frequently arising as a 
direct reaction to each other.’ Recruitment into 
the TPI appears to have been heaviest in the 
following three kinds of situation: 

(1) When the party appeared to have im- 
mediate prospects of achieving controlling poli- 
tical power, as was the case during the peak pe- 
riod of Soviet political intervention in Iran in 
1945-46; 

(2) When the movement seemed to be gain- 
ing a legitimate place in the fabric of Iranian 
politics as in early World War II, or when con- 
ditions of serious social breakdown made the 


7 This analysis is based on the best available estimates 
of the party’s fluctuating numerical strength in this period, 
which witnessed party congresses in 1944 and 1948 and 
an electoral campaign in 1943-44. The membership esti- 
mate ranges between 25,000 and 50,000 in the capital and 
about the same in the rest of the country excluding 
Azarbayjan and Kurdistan where the Communist move- 
ment was represented by organizations other than the 
Tudeh party during a substantial part of this period. For 
a Western source, see U.S. Congress, House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Communism in the Near East, 80th 
Congress, Ist Session, 1948. 
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party’s radicalism more attractive, as was at 
least partially true in the period immediately 
preceding the outlawing of the TPI in 1949 
and again during the last few months of the 
Mossadegh government in 1953; 

(3) When the party was protectively col- 
ored by formal or tacit cooperation with non- 
Communist parties, as during the latter part of 
the allied wartime occupation and the initial 
phase of the Ghavam government culminating 
in the formation of a coalition cabinet in the 
summer of 1946.* 

Each of the situations described above was 
followed by the emergence of a contrary set of 
circumstances which had a reverse effect on the 
party, prompting defections from its ranks. 
These contrary circumstances were as follows: 

(1) The diminution or disappearance of the 
party’s prospects of attaining power, causing 
widespread disillusionment among its adherents 
—as happened following the sudden change in 
Soviet tactics in Iran in 1946; 

(2) A reversal of government policy from 
accommodation to severe repression of the 
party, as occurred with the illegalization of the 
movement in 1949; 

(3) A decline in party morale resulting from 
doctrinal misconceptions or inability to accept 
compromise solutions, such as developed in the 
wake of the dissolution of the coalition cabinet 
at the end of the summer of 1946. 


dts emergence of one of these latter situa- 


tions was frequently highlighted by a party cri- 
sis ostensibly resulting from an abrupt change 
in the party line. However, such tactical shifts 
were not the primary cause of defections from 
the party; rather, they merely brought what 
one analyst has described as an “opening of the 
flood gates, permitting the already disen- 
chanted and the dissatisfied to move out in the 
comparative safety and anonymity of party 
crisis.” ° The waves of defection which struck 
the TPI at the time of the party crises at the 
beginning of 1947 and following the collapse of 
the National Front government in August 1953 
fit into this pattern. That the 1947 crisis in 


8 Ettelaat (Teheran), Aug. 1, 1946. 
9Gabriel A. Almond, The Appeals of Communism, 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1954, p. 327. 
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particular merely released pent-up discontent 
within the party is substantiated by the ac- 
knowledgments of members of the leading de- 
fector groups of that time that their dissatisfac- 
tion grew out of dissension which had developed 
at the First Party Congress in 1944.*° 


Turning to the social characteristics of ad- 
herents to the TPI, a survey of personal back- 
ground data for a selected sample of members 
of the party’s leading organs indicates that pov- 
erty alone was not a decisive measure of sus- 
ceptibility to the Communist appeal. While 
the majority of rank-and-file party members 
drawn from the urban and industrial groups 
did indeed fall in the lower and middle-income 
categories, they included many whose suscep- 
tibility to the Communist appeal was merely 
temporary, influenced mainly by the immediate 
chance to participate in agitational acts such 
as strikes, demonstrations and the like. For the 
present study, it is more useful to focus on the 
social characteristics of former party cadres, 
whose conversion to communism and assimila- 
tion into the movement, as judged by length of 
membership, consciousness of party goals, and 
degree of commitment, was more genuine and 
lasting. The three major groups analyzed were: 
(1) members of the leading organs of the TPI, 
notably the Central Committee and the larger 
Plenum consisting of both regular and non-vot- 
ing alternate members of the Central Commit- 
tee, as well as the party’s parliamentary group 
in the Majlis; (2) a selected sample represent- 
ing a cross section of former cadre participants; 
and (3) defectors of the Maleki group, who 
represented the intellectual segment of the 
party until 1947." 


One finding that clearly emerges from this 
analysis is the predominance of middle-class 
and better-educated groups among the party 
cadres and members of the higher leadership 
echelons throughout this phase of the TPI’s ex- 
istence. This general bias in favor of the intelli- 
gentsia reflects, in part, the conviction that the 


10 Maleki, of. cit. 

11 Chief sources used for this analysis are: Seyre Ko- 
monism dar Iran (Evolution of Communism in Iran), 
Teheran, Military Governorship, 1956; Mardom (theo- 
retical journal of the Tudeh Party), Vol. I, Nos. 1-4, 
1948; C. Steiner, “Der Iranische Kommunismus,” Ost- 
Probleme (Bonn), No. 39, Sept. 1955; H. Carrere 
d’Encausse, “Le Toudeh Iranien,’ Revue Militaire 


d’Informations (Paris), February-March 1957. 


poorest, landless section of the peasantry could 
not be relied upon as a dependable source of re- 
cruits, although its potential importance as a 
target of agitational activity aimed at building 
up mass support of party policies was never 
totally ignored. In terms of occupation, pre- 
dominance has rested with the white-collar and 
professional categories, including students, 
whose susceptibility to the Communist appeal 
has been more evident in the later stages of 
secondary schooling and the initial stages of 
higher education. 

Most of these attributes and tendencies con- 
tinued to characterize the TPI in the years im- 
mediately following its illegalization in Febru- 
ary 1949 and, to a large extent, throughout the 
period of the nationalist movement from early 
1951 to the summer of 1953. The resurgence of 
the party in the latter period, however, was fa- 
vored by a new political climate which merits 
closer scrutiny. 


Communism and Nationalism 


The period of the nationalist movement saw 
the appearance of various objective conditions 
that were conducive to the revival of the party. 
The foremost of these was the disintegration of 
the authority of the state and of its security ap- 
paratus, with the concomitant restoration of a 
large measure of political freedom. Throughout 
the Mossadegh era, the [PI pursued the double 
objective of intensifying the radicalism of the 
nationalist movement and restoring the party 
to its former position as the sole organization 
of the Communist Left. 

Although still nominally outlawed, the TPI 
reemerged on the scene in the form of several 
cover organizations which not only absorbed 
most of its former adherents but also managed 
to recruit new followers with their nationalistic 
and xenophobic slogans.’* The appeal of these 
TPI successor organizations was enhanced by 
the fact that in contrast to the early postwar 
period, when the party had been identified with 
Soviet policies of imperialistic encroachment in 


12The most important of these cover organizations 
were the Society of Peace Partisans, The Society to 
Combat Colonialism, and numerous “democratic” youth, 
women’s and labor groups. Seyre Komonism dar Iran, 


op. cit., pp. 334-41. 


Iran, they were now engaged in a highly popu- 
lar agitation against the political and economic 
influence of a Western power. 

By the same token, however, the movement 
was confronted by a number of crucial doctrinal 
and organizational problems which distinguished 
this phase of its development from the earlier 
period. Basic among these were: (a) the prob- 
lem posed by nationalism as a rival ideology at- 
tractive to the politically articulate, and poten- 
tially obstructive to the advance of commu- 
nism; and (b) the attitude to be adopted by the 
Communists toward the national bourgeosie 
and its organizational instrument, the National 
Front. 

With regard to the first problem, it should be 
noted that nationalism in Iran has been given 
diverse connotations depending upon the needs 
and aspirations of particular segments of Iran- 
ian society. For the alienated masses of the 
population, it has come to mean social reform, 
free elections, industrialization, more equitable 
distribution of land, and non-alignment in in- 
ternational affairs. In contradistinction to this 
brand of nationalism, symbolized by Mossa- 
degh, the present Iranian regime identifies posi- 
tive nationalism with the consolidation of state 
power.’® 

During the greater part of its existence, the 
Communist movement in Iran sought to nur- 
ture a special kind of leftist nationalism having 
many of the former characteristics.* Thus, 
Communist propaganda heavily emphasized 
such slogans as national independence, democ- 
racy, and social equality. The effectiveness of 
this appeal was aided by the fact that the gen- 
eral public remained largely ignorant of the 
party’s true ideological commitment, at least 
until 1955 when all pretense of noncommunism 
was abandoned. 

In the period of its open identification with 
communism, the party has frequently been ac- 
cused of pursuing pro-Soviet and anti-national- 
ist policies. To the faithful, it has been able to 
explain away these charges by invoking prole- 
tarian internationalism and communism’s ideo- 


13 For a comprehensive study of Iranian nationalism, 
see Richard Cottam, Nationalism in Iran, Pittsburgh, 
Penna., University of Pittsburgh Press, 1964. 

14 A critical exposé of the party’s concept of nationalism 
is found in Ehsan Tabari’s essay “Esteghlal Chist?” 
(What is independence?), in Razm (Teheran), Vol. II, 
No. 6 (December 1948), pp. 1-3. 
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logical universalism. To its less confirmed sym- 
pathizers, it has sought to defend its posture on 
the ground that this was consistent with an 
“analysis of the Soviet state and the interna- 
tional front for peace and freedom and should 
not be confused with anti-nationalism.” * The 
effectiveness of these defenses has been largely 
dependent upon the continued alienation of the 
politically articulate groups of Iranian society 
and the availability or absence of other effective 
channels of protest against the existing political 
system. There is little doubt, however, that 
questioning of the party’s professed dedication 
to nationalist goals has been a major cause of 
defection from the movement, especially by ad- 
herents of middle-class origin. Continued pre- 
occupation with this issue was evidenced by the 
party in the course of its attempted revival 
during 1959-61. Plenary sessions of the Central 
Committee then formulated the concept of a 
regime of national democracy as the political 
manifestation of a type of nationalism which 
was defined as “negative only in relation to the 
imperialist powers and positive from the view- 
point of national interest.” *° 

The party’s attitude toward nationalism was, 
of course, closely linked with the whole problem 
of its relations with the national bourgeoisie, as 
represented politically by the National Front. 
The advent to power of the Mossadegh govern- 
ment, which represented the Front, further 
complicated the problem, for the leaders of the 
Front became less amenable to the idea of an 
alliance with the Communists after assuming 
control of the government than they had been 
when out of power. So far as the party was con- 
cerned, there were general theoretical guidelines 
governing its attitude. Since the end of World 
War II and the failure of Moscow’s attempts to 
establish Soviet political hegemony in Iran and 
Turkey, international communism had returned 
in general to the Comintern line of 1928-38. 
This line, while essentially supporting national 
liberation movements, had denied the capacity 
of the petty bourgeoisie to represent faithfully 


15 Davoud Nowrouzi, “Hezbe Tudehe Iran, Yek zo- 
rourate Tarikhi baraye Keshvare ma” (The Tudeh Party, 
a Historical Necessity for our Country), Donya (New 
Series), Vol. II, No. 1, p. 35 (n.d.). 

16 Ardeshir Ovanessian, ‘“Anti-Communism — The 
Enemy of Mankind: Behind the Smoke-screen of Positive 
Nationalism,” World Marxist Review, Vol. V, No. 9 
(Sept. 1962), pp. 74-9. 
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the interests of the masses and hence postulated 
that national liberation could be successfully 
accomplished only under direct Communist 
leadership. The postwar policy, however, was 
not as rigid as its predecessor of 1928: although 
still accusing the national bourgeoisie of vacil- 
lating between revolution and connivance with 
imperialism, this policy by and large sanctioned 
temporary Communist collaboration with the 
bourgeoisie in national patriotic fronts.” 


** National Patriotic Front” 


Tactically, this collaboration was not to dif- 
fer radically from the various united and popu- 
lar fronts of the 1930’s, but the aim was entirely 
different. Whereas the primary objective of the 
earlier fronts had been to combat fascism rather 
than to overthrow the rule of the exploiting 
classes, Communist policy now envisioned the 
formation of national anti-imperialist fronts as 
a stepping stone towards the establishment of 
regimes such as that of Mossadegh. In Iran, 
moreover, the partners of the Communists in 
such an alliance would not be democratic par- 
ties, but rather groups whose attitude towards 
democracy was for the most part hardly more 
positive than that of the Communists them- 
selves. Hence, the Iranian Communist leaders 
were called upon to abstain from criticizing the 
right-wing, semi-fascist and fanatical Moslem 
organizations, just as their counterparts had re- 
frained from attacking Socialist and other non- 


Communist leaders and parties in the popular 
front era of the mid-1930’s.*® 


In practice, however, these general guidelines 
proved inadequate in that they failed to pro- 
vide solutions for certain contingencies that 
were likely to arise in the course of the Com- 
munists’ projected alliance with the national 
bourgeoisie. For one thing, they did not specify 
what action the “progressive” forces should 
take vis-a-vis the national bourgeoisie if and 
when the community of interest between them 
ceased to exist. Nor did they define when and 
under what conditions the national bourgeoisie 


17 Walter Laqueur, Communism and Nationalism in 
the Middle East, New York, Praeger, 1956, p. 290. 

18 Alexander Bennigsen, “The National Front in Com- 
munist Strategy,” in Walter Laqueur, ed., The Middle 
East in Transition, New York, Praeger, 1958, pp. 363-64. 


should be considered as no longer fulfilling a 
“progressive” function."® 

Thus, in the uprising of July 1952, the party 
allied itself with the National Front for the im- 
mediate purpose of reversing Mossadegh’s tem- 
porary ouster from power. However, when the 
reinstated Mossadegh government  subse- 
quently instituted a vigorous anti-Communist 
campaign, partially in order to reassure the 
alarmed population but mainly to consolidate 
governmental authority, all the party could do 
in an effort to counteract the move was to step 
up its anti-Americanism.”® This reaction at a 
time when the nationalist regime was desper- 
ately seeking to drive a wedge in the Anglo- 
American front proved to be a tactical blunder 
which contributed heavily to the government’s 
downfall. 


Only late in 1953 does the party seem to have 
formulated a more positive course of action to 
meet a possible similar contingency. The old 
leadership, operating largely from East Euro- 
pean exile, resolved that conventional political 
means of achieving power were no longer ade- 
quate, even if reinforced by the sporadic use of 
violence. Neither the utilization of parliamen- 
tary channels in 1943-44 and again in 1952-53 
nor the attempt at a united front with the na- 
tionalist forces had enabled the party to obtain 
a share in political power, much less full control 
of the government. 


Infiltration of the Army 


The July 1952 uprising and _ subsequent 
events had brought the military into open in- 
volvement in national politics. For at least the 
last five months of the National Front govern- 
ment, the dominant feature of the power strug- 
gle between the monarch and the Prime Minis- 
ter was a contest for the support of the army, 
which both sides recognized as indispensable. 
Nor were the Communists slow to grasp the 
significance of this new phenomenon. In fact, 
open efforts to infiltrate the armed forces had 
already been a prominent feature of the party’s 


19 Thid., p. 365. 

20 An open letter issued by the party Central Committee 
demanded, among other things, the immediate termination 
of US Point Four and military aid to Iran. See George 
Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1956, pp. 166-67. 


activities in 1945-46, when it had scored sub- 
stantial success in inducing military defections 
to the Azarbayjan rebels and in fomenting local 
garrison uprisings in the Soviet-occupied prov- 
inces. Subsequently, however, the party had 
seemingly abandoned these efforts until the pe- 
riod of the nationalist movement. 

Now, once again, the intelligentsia of the 
armed forces, which shared many of the social 
characteristics of its civilian counterpart, be- 
came the target of a renewed and intensive 
Communist recruitment effort. This time the 
effort was not handicapped, as it had been in 
1945-46, by resentment of direct Soviet inter- 
vention on Iranian soil, and it succeeded in 
building a tightly-organized underground Com- 
munist network within the armed forces. The 
network was placed under the direction of a 
small core of non-military party veterans ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the TPI Central 
Committee, and its existence was kept secret 
even from members of the party’s cover organi- 
zations.” But in spite of the extensive inroads 
achieved by this network in the army, when the 
virtual collapse of state authority in August 
1953 presented an opportune moment to call it 
into play, the party’s civilian leadership failed 
to act decisively. One may surmise that the un- 
certainty which pervaded the Communist 
movement in the wake of Stalin’s death and the 
absence of any newly-formulated Soviet line for 
the Middle East were among the factors con- 
tributing to this failure. 

In broad terms of postwar Communist inter- 
national strategy, there were only three meth- 
ods whereby the Sovietization of the Middle 
Eastern region could conceivably be accom- 
plished: (1) violent internal revolution, to 
which the local Communist movements still 
remained ideologically committed; (2) the 
breakup of states with multinational popula- 
tions through the action of dynamic minorities, 
incited and supported by the Communists—a 
method already attempted unsuccessfully in 
Iran in 1945-46; and (3) Soviet military occu- 
pation, which however—after the Iranian fiasco 
of 1946—became no longer feasible if Moscow 
was to avoid risking a confrontation with the 


West.?” 


21 For a detailed study of the party's military organiza- 
tion see Ketabe Siyah (Black Book), Teheran, Military 
Governorship, 1955, and Seyre Komonism, op. cit. 

*2 Bennigsen, op. cit. 
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In the summer of 1953, for obvious reasons, 
only the first course of action could have been 
contemplated in Iran. In order to mount a 
violent revolution, however, the Communists 
would have had to rely, at least initially, on the 
cooperation of the national bourgeoisie, and al- 
though they had been able to secure a tempo- 
rary alliance of this nature in July 1952 for the 
immediate goal of restoring Mossadegh to 
power, such cooperation was no longer possible 
in August 1953. For, quite apart from the fact 
that the National Front was in disarray as a 
result of the gradual disintegration of the pro- 
government parties, its leadership was now 
hesitant about an open alliance with the party. 
In contrast to the situation in July 1952, the 
government faced the prospect of an open mili- 
tary-civilian conflict whose course could neither 
be predicted nor contained within the limits of 
a temporary tactical alliance with the Commu- 
nists. 


Quest for a New Line 


The failure of the TPI to deal efféctively 
with this situation stimulated dissension within 
the party on the issue of relations with the na- 
tional bourgeoisie.** On the one hand, the “old 
guard” leaders in exile continued to adhere 
rigidly to the Stalinist doctrine that only the 
working class, led by the Communist party and 
united with the international proletarian move- 
ment, could capture power. They accused the 
national bourgeoisie of indecision and con- 
tended that adoption by the TPI of a policy of 
unconditional support of the National Front 
government would have been tantamount to 
opportunism and revisionism.** On the other 
hand, the lower-echelon leaders on the spot ad- 
vocated general acceptance of the National 
Front leadership and accused the old guard of 
dogmatism. Had the party enjoyed a freedom 
of expression comparable to that which had ex- 
isted in the wake of the Azarbayjan crisis of 
1946, it is possible that the controversy over 
relations with the national bourgeoisie might 
have produced another leadership crisis, if not 
an ideological split. However, the systematic 


23 Tudeh Party Central Committee, ““Darbarehe Bisto- 
hashte Mordad” (About August 19, 1953), Teheran, n.d. 


24 Seyre Komonism, op. cit. 
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and much more intensive repression of the party 
in the post-1953 period relegated this issue to a 
purely academic plane. 

It is quite likely that the formulation by 
Moscow of a new Communist line for the Mid- 
dle East in 1956 was largely influenced by this 
phase of the Iranian movement, inasmuch as 
some aspects of the revised policy seemed to 
provide at least theoretical solutions for criti- 
cal issues which had faced the Iranian party.” 
The essence of the new line lay in its recognition 
of the weakness of the Middle Eastern prole- 
tariat, and, as a corollary to this, the assign- 
ment to the bourgeoisie of the primary role in 
leading these countries to socialism. In its tac- 
tical application, the new formula substituted 


struggle against Western politico-economic dom- 


ination for struggle against domestic capital- 
ism as the priority task of the revolutionary 
working-class movement.”* Traditionally, Com- 
munist doctrine had required that the working 
class and its organized Communist parties 
themselves constitute the vanguard of the na- 
tional liberation front. Now, however, this con- 
cept was recognized as applicable only to coun- 
tries where capitalism had reached a certain 
stage of development. In the Middle East, 
therefore, where this was not the case, 1t was no 
longer imperative for the Communist parties, 
acting as such, to insist upon their own leader- 
ship of the national liberation front.” 

At a series of plenary sessions held in Leipzig 
and East Berlin between 1959 and 1962, the 
TPI Central Committee embraced the new line 
unreservedly, but thus far the party has not yet 
had an opportunity to implement it. The clos- 
est the party has come to a practical applica- 
tion of the revised doctrine was in the two suc- 
cessive elections to the 19th Majlis in 1960-61, 
when it unsuccessfully sought to achieve an elec- 
toral alliance with the nationalist forces.** The 
latter, however, boycotted the elections in pro- 


25 “The 20th- Congress of the CPSU and the Tasks Set 
for the Study of the Contemporary East,” Sovetskoie 
V ostokovedeniie, No. 1, January 1956, as cited in Cen- 
tral Asian Review (London), Vol. IV, No. 3, 1956, p. 344. 

26 Bennigsen, of cit., pp. 363-64. 

27 For an analysis of these doctrinal changes, consult 
Carrere d’Encausse, “The Evolution of Soviet Policy 
Since the 20th Congress,” in The Middle East in Tran- 
sition, op. cit., pp. 392-93. 

28 See resolution of the Fifth Plenum of the TPI Cen- 
tral Committee, in Masaele Hezbi (Party Problems) No. 
5, n.d. 


test against the regime’s alleged restrictive poli- 
cies. 

The party’s efforts to improve its image and 
win back former sympathizers who had left 
the fold have been and probably continue to be 
handicapped by its longstanding reputation for 
pro-Sovietism. The post-Mossadegh rapproche- 
ment between Iran and the Soviet Union 
further reinforced the dissillusionment of many 
of the party’s former sympathizers, while alien- 
ating the nationalist forces which had long 
harbored suspicions about the motivation and 
reliability of Soviet support. 


Future Prospects 


How, then, are the prospects for a revival 
of the Iranian Communist movement to be as- 
sessed? So far as domestic factors are concerned, 
past experience indicates that, while many of 
the objective conditions favorable to its spread 
are still lacking, the persistence of various types 
of susceptibility to its appeal and the absence of 
effective alternatives to its radicalism make a 
resurgence of the movement possible. As long 
as a considerable segment of the politically ar- 
ticulate Iranian population remains alienated, 
the community of interest between the Tudeh 
party and other forces of opposition in the 
country, even though based on purely tactical 
and non-ideological grounds, is likely to con- 
tinue. 

Indeed, it is on this community of interest 
that the party has, since 1953, pinned all its 
hopes of achieving a united front alliance.” Its 
task has been facilitated to some extent by 
Communist doctrinal changes in recent years, 
as well as by the endeavor to adjust party pol- 


icy and machinery so as to heighten the party’s 
appeal to the intelligentsia, offering the latter 
a comprehensive program envisaging the con- 
quest of political power, prolonged industriali- 
zation, economic planning, a recasting of the 
social structure, and foreign policy realignment 
with the Soviet Union. 

Obviously, however, Communist prospects in 
Iran, as elsewhere, cannot be appraised solely 
in the domestic context. When examined within 
the broader framework of international politics, 
the chances for a successful revival of the Iran- 
ian movement appear less promising. The vital 
importance of the country’s independence from 
the standpoint of ‘Western strategic and politi- 
cal interests not only rules out the likelihood 
of Soviet intervention as the surest method of 
communizing Iran, but it also points to proba- 
ble Western opposition to any radical change in 
the prevailing balance of power in the Middle 
East. In other words, the prospects for a revival 
of the Iranian Communist movement are en- 
meshed in the larger context of the cold war 
between East and West. 

In summary, it may be said that within these 
overlapping contexts the future of Iranian com- 
munism remains contingent on the strength or 
weakness of the state power, the existence or 
absence of rival political forces on the left and 
right, and the degree of success achieved by the 
party in infiltrating and manipulating various 
national front organizations in its effort to unify 
all existing forces of political opposition. 


*9 See the party’s open letter of February 7, 1961, to the 
National Front, cited in Abdolsamad Kambakhsh, “Iran 
at the Crossroads,’ World Marxist Review, Vol. IV, 
No. 9 (September 1961), p. 43. 
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Khrushchev and After 


Myron Rusu: Political Succession in the USSR. 
New York and London, Columbia University Press, 1965. 
Ropert Conquest: Russia after Khrushchev. 
New York-Washington-London, F. A. Praeger, 1965. 


Reviewed by Richard T. Davies 


IT HAS BEEN Mr. Rush’s 
view, now as before the fall of 
the former premier of the USSR, 
that “Khrushchev was the ruler, 
exercising decisive authority” 
(p. xiv); that, “like - Stalin, 
Khrushchev achieved his goal” 
of attaining decisive power (p. 
42); that, “under conditions of 
individual rule like that exer- 
cised by Khrushchev’ from 1957 
to 1964, Presidium members 
tended to become personal 
agents of Khrushchev’s rule” 
(pp. 153-54). True, these asser- 
tions are tempered, if only left- 
handedly. Thus, while “much of 
Stalin’s former power was in 
Khrushchev’s hands, . . . enough 
remained outside to warrant call- 
ing this new mode of rule Khru- 
shchey’s limited dictatorship 
(p. 70). Furthermore “Khru- 
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shchev unquestionably was con- 
strained by proximate political 
pressures, but there is little evi- 
dence that they compelled him 
to act contrary to his judgment” 
(p. 109). The emphasis is never- 
theless clearly and heavily on 
Khrushchev as “supreme ruler” 
(pacts). 

Mr. Rush dates Khrushchev’s 
full ascendancy from the defeat 
of the “anti-party group” in 
June 1957. In a surprising aside, 
he writes: 


While it has generally been as- 
sumed in the West that the so- 
called “anti-party group” at- 
tempted to remove Khrushchev 
as First Secretary. . ., this has 
never been asserted in the Soviet 
press. It 1s contradicted by the 
testimony of those of its mem- 


BOOKS 


bers who have been allowed to 
express themselves publicly (. 
69). 


Instead, he says, the “group” in- 
tended only “to restrict” or 
“to pare” the First Secretary’s 
power. 

But, at both the 21st and 
22nd Party Congresses, speakers 
declared that the “group” sought 
“organizational changes” in the 
party leadership and_ plotted 
Against the First Secretary. 
Khrushchev himself, at the 22nd 
Congress, accused members of 
the group of having “developed 
an anti-party fractionary 
struggle against the leadership 
of the CC and first and foremos 
concentrating their fire agains 
me, as First Secretary of the CC 

”’ His adversaries, he said, 


wished “to seize the leadership 
of the party and the country, to 
remove those comrades who un- 
masked the criminal deeds com- 
mitted during the period of the 
cult of personality. The anti- 
party group wanted to raise 
Molotov to the leadership.” + 
Similarly, the anti-party group 
was charged by Kuusinen with, 
“above all,” seeking “the re- 
moval from the Presidium of the 
CC of Comrade Nikita Sergeie- 
vich Khrushchev. . . .”? 


Mr. Rush’s thesis is that 
Khrushchev’s power grew con- 
stantly from 1953 to 1957; that 
“with a single stroke he de- 
stroyed the opposition” in June 
1957 (p. 69), thereby resolving 
the Stalin succession crisis and 
becoming “the ruler, exercising 
decisive authority.” Khru- 
shchev’s power, he contends, re- 
mained essentially undiminished 
almost to the moment of his 
overthrow. In Mr. Rush’s ac- 
count the ruler, to whom his 
Presidium colleagues—or, as he 
put it, subordinates—are said to 
have owed their positions and 
authority, appears as strong in 
1964 as at any time during his 
seven years of power. “Perhaps 
the most striking feature of 
Khrushchev’s personal rule and 
of the stability it gave to Soviet 
politics was his capacity to 
maintain his power despite the 
failure of his policies,” writes 
Mr. Rush (pp. 109-10). He then 
lists and discusses the staggering 
failures—in agriculture, in the 
international Communist move- 
ment, in the dispute with the 
Chinese Communists, in the 
campaign against the Western 


tXXIT sezd Kommunisticheskoi 
Partii Sovetskovo Soiuza—Stenografi- 
cheskii otchet, Moscow, 1962, t. II, p. 
585. 

2 Tbid., p. 390. 


position in Berlin, in the Cuban 
missile adventure. 


HOW, THEN, does Mr. Rush 
explain Khrushchev’s fall? “. . . 
Khrushchev’s ouster was due to 
a conspiracy and not to politick- 


ing against his leadership . . .” 
(p. 210). And further on: 


There were two basic reasons for 
Khrushchev’s downfall. The first 
1s the absence of terror. . 
Even without physical terror, 
the other means employed by 
Khrushchev to prevent the for- 
mation of hostile groupings 
might have sufficed, had he not 
attempted, however cautiously, 
to arrange his succession. The 
leading conspirator was the man 
he had chosen to succeed him. 
Whether Brezhnev feared the 
growing power of the counter- 
heir, Podgorny, or was simply 
umpatient to rule, in the absence 
of terror he and his allies were 
able to overthrow the ruler and 
make Brezhnev the First Secre- 
tary (p. 213). 
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At the least, this explanation 
of Khrushchev’s ouster appears 
to contradict Mr. Rush’s conten- 
tion that this rule gave stability 
to Soviet politics. How stable is 
a polity in which, according to 
Mr. Rush’s hypothesis, the “su- 
preme ruler” can be removed by 
a palace revolution, concocted 
overnight? Such an interpreta- 
tion assumes that there is no 
organic connection between the 
espousal of given policies and 
their results on the one hand, 
and the power struggle within 
the leadership on the other. In 
the reviewer’s opinion, it vastly 
oversimplifies the political proc- 
ess which operates within the 
Soviet leadership, much as it 
does in any other political sys- 
tem. 


Mr. Rush has produced a 
purely theoretical treatment of 
Soviet leadership politics during 
the Khrushchev era. In his effort 
to make his theory plausible, he 
has ignored data which the stu- 
dent of politics, and particularly 
of Soviet politics, must take into 
account. One searches in vain for 
any serious treatment of the con- 
troversies surrounding the most 
important issues of Soviet poli- 
tics in the period 1957-64. If 
they are referred to at all, they 
are given short shrift. Thus, the 
controversy aroused by Khrush- 
chev’s proposals to make signifi- 
cant cuts in the conventional 
armed forces and to place greater 
reliance on nuclear rocketry is re- 
duced by Mr. Rush to “signs of 
restiveness” among the top mili- 
tary leadership (p. 155). 

The. important and fascinat- 
ing questions are surely why 
Khrushchev was removed from 
power and what this episode, as 
seen against the background of 
the events of 1953-64, can tell us 
about the nature of Soviet lead- 
ership politics. I am afraid that 
Mr. Rush’s explanations not 
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only fail to answer these ques- 
tions but raise a host of new 
ones to boot. 


IN Russia After Khrushchev, 
Mr. Conquest has produced a 
sequel to his Power and Policy 
in the USSR: The Study of So- 
viet Dynastics (London and 
New York, 1961). The new book 
builds upon the conclusions 
reached in the earlier volume. A 
reading of both brings us closer 
to a reasonable explanation of 


Khrushchev’s fall. 


Thus, while Mr. Rush main- 
tains that in 1957-64 Khru- 
shchev exercised effective sov- 
ereignty, Mr. Conquest shows 
that sovereignty resided actu- 
ally in the Presidium of the CC- 
CPSU and that Khrushchev was 
removed from power because he 
violated the principle of collec- 
tive leadership, because he flag- 
rantly disregarded the views and 
objections of his colleagues— 
because, indeed, he was at- 
tempting to secure the very posi- 
tion of supreme power which in 
Mr. Rush’s view he had won in 
1957. Yet the’best proof that he 
never achieved it was his ouster 


in 1964. 


Mr. Rush at one point cor- 
rectly described the situation 
within the Presidium of the CC 
as one of “unstable equilibrium.” 
It is Mr. Conquest, however, 
who shows how strictly the par- 
adoxicality of that description 
must be honored if we are to 
understand Soviet leadership 
politics. In my opinion, these 
are the conclusions to be drawn 
from his meticulous account of 
the 1953-64 period: 

(1) After Stalin’s death, ef- 
fective sovereignty resided in 
the Presidium of the CC-CPSU, 
which operated within a loosely 
framed concept of “collective 
leadership.” 
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(2) The inability of any in- 

dividual or fraction to use the 
secret police for his or its per- 
sonal or political ends was the 
precondition for the mainte- 
nance of “collective leadership.” 
This neutralization, or depolit- 
icalization, of the secret police 
was the object—and_ conse- 
quence—of Beria’s removal. 
* (3) A struggle by certain in- 
dividuals (we can _ certainly 
name Malenkoyv, Beria, and 
Khrushchev) and by factions to 
impose their views in policy de- 
cisions was conducted uninter- 
ruptedly within the Presidium 
throughout the period. (Here is 
the element of “instability”. ) 
Without the weapon of police 
terror, none of the contestants, 
or factions, was able to reduce 
the Presidium to an _ organ 
wholly subordinate to his or its 
will. Only by the physical de- 
struction of opponents could this 
end be acheved. 

(4) During this period, the 
implementation of policy (as 
distinct from its formulation, 
which took place within the 
Presidium) was entrusted to a 
hierarchical executive structure, 
dominated by the First Secre- 
tary of the CC-CPSU. (Here 
was the element of balance, or 
“equilibrium”. ) 

(5) Khrushchev fell because, 
in his indefatigable striving to 
establish his personal rule, he 
persistently overstepped the 
bounds of “collective leadership” 
as the concept was understood 
within the Presidium. He at- 
tempted to broaden his execu- 
tive function by assimilating to 
it the function of policy-formula- 
tion, which was understood to 
belong to the Presidium. What 
is more, he did this in order to 
secure the adoption of poli- 
cies which failed, or at best, 
did not live up to the advance 
billing he gave them. 


The nature of Soviet leader- 
ship politics is thus less simple 
than the version offered to us by 
Mr. Rush. The general accept- 
ance in the West of such over- 
simplified concepts should not 
come as a surprise. As Conquest 
puts it: 


We usually recognize the com- 
plexity, and the idiosyncrasies, 
of a polity and society to which 
we are accustomed. But we are 
all too apt to oversimplify our 
ideas of those of which our 
knowledge is more indirect. We 
are inclined to construct models 
of strange political systems on 
too simple a basis, especially 
when the facts are not readily 
available. But it 1s quite imap- 
propriate to think of Soviet poli- 
tics in anything like Western 
terms. The most striking differ- 
ence is that there is no mecha- 
nism-for the social forces to 
express themselves. In the ad- 
vanced countries, society and 
polity virtually coincide. In the 
Soviet Union, the political world 
is limited to a few thousand 
members of a self-perpetuating 
elite. Moreover, this elite was 
originally formed, and has been 
trained for decades, with the 
purpose of enforcing its will 
against the tendencies of society 
as awhole (p.4). 


IN HIS WORK, Mr. Conquest 

also strives to envisage some of 
the alternatives which stand be- 
fore a great people, endowed—as 
any other people—with many 
virtues and some vices, visibly 
on the march toward a goal still 
hidden in the recesses of time, 
and capable, in its striving to 
reach that goal, of contributing 
great good or doing great harm 
to the rest of mankind. His vi- 
sion enables him to write with 
insight, understanding, and pro- 
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fundity of the stages of that 
march. He sees the possibility of 
the development of democracy 
in Russia, and the hypotheses 
which he advances to support 
such a possibility are respectable 
and merit careful consideration. 
Certainly all of us can agree 
wholeheartedly with Mr. Con- 
quest’s conclusion: 


. the firm establishment of 
world peace—and a reasonable 
life for the Soviet peoples—de- 
pends upon the evolution of Rus- 
sia towards a genuine liberalism 


(p. 247). 


We must, at the same time, 
recognize the existence of other 
less hopeful alternatives as well. 
Forty-six years ago, Sultan 
Galiev wrote: “If the Soviet 
power is transformed into state 
capitalism, rightist, chauvinist 
elements will inevitably 
come to power. . . .”* The pos- 
sibility that the Soviet political 
equation will work itself out in 


$ Quoted in A. Bennigsen and C. 
Quelquejay, Les mouvements nationaux 
chez les musulmans de Russie... , 


The Hague, 1960, p. 179. 


Communism in France 


ANNIE KRriEGEL: Aux origines du communisme francais. 


Paris, Mouton & Co., 1964. 2 vols. 


Natssance du Parti communiste francais. 


Paris, Rene Julliard, 1964. 


Davip CauTE: 


Commumsm and the French Intellectuals. 


New York, Macmillan, 1964. 


Reviewed by Albert E. Shirk, Jr. 


HISTORIES published to date 
on the various working class 
movements in France, especially 
in the interwar period, have 
been largely the work of mem- 
bers and ex-members of Socialist, 
Communist, or Syndicalist or- 
ganizations or else of non-aca- 
demic writers—while scholars, 


particularly those in the French 
university community, have 
tended to neglect the subject. 
However, this situation seems 
headed for change, at least with 
regard to the French Communist 
Party. In the universities of 
Europe and the United States 
studies of various phases of the 


terms of an extreme reaction to 
the right is as likely as the possi- 
bility of the emergence of a gen- 
uinely liberal order. 

Interesting as are Mr. Con- 
quest’s efforts to pierce the veil 
of the Soviet future, it is his 
analysis of the past that is of 
value to us now. The last word 
on Khrushchev’s rise and _ fall 
has yet to be spoken. In the 
meanwhile, the interested reader 
can do no better than to turn to 
Mr. Conquest’s work for a stim- 
ulating and penetrating guide to 
this significant episode in the 
history of post-Stalin Russia. 


party’s history are now nearing 
completion. The books here re- 
viewed may be looked upon as a 
first—and  impressive—indica- 
tion of this new academic in- 
terest. 

To be sure, the two authors of 
these books are academics with 
a difference. Mme. Kriegel is a 
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former Communist who was ac- 
tive in the party throughout the 


Stalinist period, leaving only 1 in 


1957; after years of interim 
study she is now finally entering 
the upper ranks of the bourgeois 
umiversitaire (her two-volume 
Aux Origines . . . represents her 
thése de doctorat at the Sor- 
bonne). Mr. Caute is too young 
to have been a participant in 
most of the events he describes, 
but his rather astonishing ac- 
complishments—among them, a 
prize-winning novel and a play 
before he reached his mid-20’s— 
clearly mark him off from the 
ordinary youthful scholar pre- 
senting his first published work. 


MME. KRIEGEL’S two main 
volumes offer a wealth of new 
material on the French Com- 
munist Party. ‘Together, the 
volumes contain well over 900 
pages and represent over nine 
years of research. During those 
years Mme. Kriegel tapped 
every imaginable kind of source, 
making good use of her many 
personal contacts in the party 
and in other working-class organ- 
izations. She provides her read- 
ers with an amazing bibliog- 
raphy that in itself extends to 
nearly 100 full pages. 


The underlying thesis of these 
volumes is surprising given the 
author’s background—indeed it 
would perhaps be surprising in 
any study of social history com- 
ing out of a modern French uni- 
versity, where even non-Marxist 
historians tend to lay heavy 
stress on social and economic 
determinism. Mme. Kriegel tells 
us that the key to understanding 
the origins of the Communist 
Party in France is not to be 
found in the economic or social 
substructures of the time, but in 
pure “politics,” in the accidental 
conjuncture of phenomena or 
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events which had little or noth- 
ing to do with fundamental 
structures or “realities.” This is 
of course a way of looking at his- 
tory which has been long subject 
to official condemnation by the 
guardians of the faith Mme. 
Kriegel has abandoned. In her 
preface, she confides to the 
reader her initial reluctance to 


accept history as other than an 


inquiry into certain logical struc- 
tures of the past. This was while 
she was still in her Stalinist 
period. But as her researches 
progressed, and with the ad- 
monition of Georges Lefebvre 
constantly in mind—de l’érudi- 
tion, et encore de IT érudition— 
she finally left behind her origi- 
nal presuppositions of historical 
inevitability. The end result is 
a most undogmatic, penetrating, 
and imaginative work. 


MANY OF Mme. Kriegel’s 
conclusions do not differ signifi- 
cantly—except in terms of docu- 
mentation—from previous stud- 
ies, but there 1s also much that ts 
new and that goes far beyond 
the scope of other analyses of 
the period. Figuring prominently 
in her more original contribu- 
tions are a minute dissection of 
the anarchistic “wltragauche” in 
France, a brilliant analysis, fed- 
eration by federation, of voting 
and membership growth of the 
SFIO in 1919 and 1920, and a 
long narrative on the 1920 rail- 
road strikes (using completely 
new documents). 

In Mme. Kriegel’s obvious 
concern to deal exhaustively 
with her original material is to 
be found perhaps the most sig- 
nificant fault in her work—that 
of unevenness. At times the at- 
tention given to a_ particular 
problem is surprisingly limited; 
but elsewhere the elaboration of 
detail is overwhelming. The 


most extreme example of this 
unevenness is the treatment of 
the 1920 railroad strikes, where 
she was obviously concerned to 
make full use of the documents 
she discovered. Despite the rela- 
tively limited importance of the 
strikes, she devotes some 200 
pages to them—a little more 
than a fifth of the two volumes. 


This uneven undergrowth of 
facts is not the only obstacle 
that the reader will encounter. 
Mme. Kriegel’s style is unneces- 
sarily lofty and convoluted, and 
she resorts too often to involved 
footnotes that might just as well 
have been incorporated into the 
text. Reading is thus slow and 
even painful; one is frequently 
left with the impression, after 
finishing the fourth lengthy foot- 
note of the third dependent 
clause, of having grappled with 
a complex puzzle. 


The general reader, desiring to 
get an idea of what Mme. 
Kriegel has written, will do well 
to look at her more modest and 


popular Naissance du Parti 
Communiste Francais: its intro- 
duction and very competent 


editing of the debates at the 
Congress of Tours (where the 
PC was born from the schism of 
the SFIO) offer a more readable 
summary of many of the points 
made in the main volumes. But 
for those with the time, energy, 
and interest, the main volumes 
provide rewarding material, rich’ 
in facts and provocative in con- 
ception. No future work of seri- 
ous scholarship dealing with the 
early history of French com- 
munism will be possible without 
constant reference—and defer- 
ence—to this magnum opus. 


ALSO BREAKING new 
ground, although with a much 
different focus, Mr. Caute has 
turned his talents to an in- 


triguing subject which has long 
awaited the attention of an able 
historian. In spite of his literary 
credentials, this gifted young 
man from Oxford has not written 
his history in the poorly an- 
chored manner often associated 
with the novelist or journalist 
attacking an historical theme. 
To be sure, the nature of Mr. 
Caute’s subject— intellectuals 
and their attitudes to commu- 
nism—does not easily lend itself 
to the exhaustive research and 
straight political narrative used 
by Mme. Kriegel. Nevertheless, 
and somewhat contrary to ex- 
pectations, this reviewer found 
the solidity of Mr. Caute’s schol- 
arship to be one of the more re- 
markable aspects of his book. 
The great diversity of sources he 
draws upon, extending over a 
period of forty years, and his 
penetrating and judicious use of 
them give the impression that 
Communism and the French In- 
tellectuals was the product of 
long years of reading and reflec- 
tion, rather than a specific proj- 
ect that must have been exe- 
cuted within a relatively brief 
period of time. 

Moreover, this reviewer found 
generally much to praise and 
little to criticize in the principal 
conclusions, organization (a par- 


ticularly difficult aspect of the 
subject), and style of the book. 
Of special interest, both in terms 
of material organization and 
conceptual synthesis, is Mr. 
Caute’s postulation of five “prin- 
ciples of utility’—the various 
ways the party uses the intellec- 
tual for its own political pur- 
poses-——which are applied 
throughout the book as tools to 
understand and judge the 
party’s varying stance toward 
the intellectual community in 
France. 

In a book so rich in detail 
minor errors of fact are almost 
inevitable. A few of these might 
have been avoided if Mr. Caute 
had had the chance to read 
Mme. Kriegel’s works (which, it 
should be noted, are amazingly 
free of such errors) before pub- 
lishing his own: The Twenty- 
one Conditions were not the rea- 
son for the hesitation of the 
Strasbourg Congress, in Febru- 
ary 1920, to join the Comintern 
—the Conditions were in fact 
not even fully formulated until 
the Second Congress of the Com- 
intern, in the summer of 1920, 
and were not known in their full 
form in France until late fall of 
that year; further, the Condi- 
tions were never “enthusiasti- 
cally” accepted—they were the 


object of great suspicion among 
most of those who finally em- 
braced them. 

That such a sterile, dogmatic, 
and subservient organization as 
the French Communist Party 
can have attracted, without the 
advantages of a monopoly of 
political power, so many first- 
rate and sensitive minds, seems 
paradoxical and even unreason- 
able. This no doubt explains, at 
least in part, the “psychologi- 
cal” rationalizations that have 
been attempted, which assume 
that some hidden, irrational 
forces must have been at work in 
thrusting the intellectuals into 
the party’s fold. Mr. Caute of- 
fers astute and commonsensical 
criticisms of the various studies 
that employ the psychological 
approach, stressing that in many 
cases there were important ra- 
tional considerations involved in 
the decision of intellectuals to 
join the party. He concludes that 
while serious damage has been 
done to many intellectuals under 
the party’s heavy hand, the 
party has also suffered damage 
and failure, in terms of its own 
goals and standards, in its use of 
the intellectuals—making the re- 
lationship, in the final analysis, 
a futile and destructive one for 


both sides. 
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The Shaping of Legality 


Jan F. Triska and Rosert M. Stusser: The Theory, Law, and Policy of Soviet Treaties. 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1962. 

Kazimierz GrzyBowskIi: The Socialist Commonwealth of Nations—Organizations and Institutions. 
New Haven & London, Yale University Press, 1964. 


Reviewed by Wiktor Sukiennicki 


ABOUT NINE YEARS ago, 
two American scholars—one a 
political scientist, the other a 
historian—embarked on an ex- 
haustive study of Soviet diplo- 
matic history as seen through 
the international treaties and 
agreements to which the USSR 
has been a party. The first fruit 
of this undertaking, which has 
had the assistance of the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace, was Calendar of So- 
viet Treaties (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959), in which Pro- 
fessors Triska and _ Schlusser 
catalogued more than 2,500 
treaties and agreements entered 
into by the Soviet Union from 
1917 through 1957, providing 
source references for each instru- 
ment as well as other basic data 
concerning ratification, denunci- 
ation, extension and so forth. 
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The second result is the work 
reviewed here, which the preface 
sums up as “an attempt to ex- 
tract and analyze the salient fea- 
tures and the more enduring 
tendencies, conditions, and 
trends which help to explain the 
making of Soviet treaty theory, 
law, and policy; to identify their 
basic common denominators; 
and to apply the resulting pat- 
tern to an overall long-term anal- 
ysis of Soviet international 
agreements.” 

Considering the theory, law, 
and policy of Soviet treaties to 
be as new and unique in human 
history as the Soviet state itself, 
the authors have made every ef- 
fort to treat them. thoroughly 
and objectively, presenting an 
abundance of definitions, analy- 
ses, and comments by Soviet 
authors and politicians. As a re- 


sult, about 50 percent of the 
volume consists of direct or in- 
direct quotations, in which the 
authors from time to time insert 
a cautionary “!” or “sic!,” since, 
as they rightly point out (p. 
405), certain terms have “dia- 
metrically opposed meanings” as 
used by Russians and Western- 
ers. 

The authors obviously con- 
sidered an analytical rather than 
an historical approach better 
suited to the purposes of their 
study. Thus, despite the radical 
changes that occurred in both 
the domestic and international 
situation of the USSR and in its 
international policy between 
1917 and 1957, the authors treat 
the entire 40-year period as a 
whole, arranging their data on 
Soviet treaty law and treaty pok 
icy according to the formal char- 


acteristics or subject matter of 
the agreements. 

In the section dealing with 
“treaty policy,” for example, 
Chapters 16 and 17 are devoted 
to “political treaties,” which are 
subdivided into treaties of alli- 
ance, treaties of mutual assist- 
ance, regional treaties, nonag- 
gression pacts, treaties of neu- 
trality, and peace treaties. The 
subchapters dealing with each of 
these categories are, for the most 
part, introduced by Soviet defi- 
nitions of the subject at hand. 
Thus, at the beginning of the 
first sub-chapter, we read: 


Treaties of alliance are defined 
by Kozhevnikov as “political 
agreements in which states mu- 
tually pledge themselves to act 
jointly for the purpose of pre- 
serving a certain political posi- 
tion or interest” (p. 228). 


Yet neither the Soviet-German 
Treaty of August 23, 1939, nor 
the Friendship and Boundary 
Treaty of September 28, 1939, 
is even mentioned in this sub- 
chapter. The latter treaty, in 
fact, is not included in the book 
at all, or even listed in the ten- 
page table of “Political Treaties” 
in the Index of Treaties. The 
former is dealt with in the sub- 
chapter on “Non-aggression 
Pacts,” where the authors pre- 
sent a report on its ratification 
by the Supreme Soviet and con- 
clude with the citation of a So- 
viet statement qualifying the 
action as a “brilliant demonstra- 
tion for peace of the peoples of 
the USSR and of all countries.” 
In fact, both these treaties were 
joint imperialistic Soviet-Ger- 
man actions aimed at confirming 
the two countries’ respective 
“spheres of influence” in the ter- 
ritories of Poland and the Baltic 
states. They are, furthermore, 
of particular importance because 


they marked a decisive turning 
point in Soviet foreign policy. 
Less than six years earlier, in 


1934, Radek had written: 


The attempt to represent the 


foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union as a continuation of 
Tsarist policy is ridiculous. 


Bourgeois writers who do so 
have not grasped even the purely 
external manifestations of this 
policy. ...Tsarism, or any 
other bourgeois regime in Rus- 
sia, would necessarily resume the 
Struggle for the conquest of Po- 
land and of the Baltic states. 

. The Soviet Umon, on the 
contrary, 1s most anxious to 
establish friendly relations with 
these countries, considering their 
achevement of independence a 
positive and progressive histori- 
cal factor." 


By 1939, Stalin saw this particu- 
lar historical factor in a different 
light, and after World War II 
the Soviet policy of domination 
on the shores of the Baltic and in 
East-Central Europe was pur- 
sued with even greater persist- 
ence and success than it had 
been during the short life of the 
1939 treaties. 


ONE CAN HARDLY approve, 
either, of the authors’ method of 
lumping together both the pre- 
war and postwar agreements 
concluded by the Soviet Union 
with individual East European 
countries (e.g., a total of 127 
with Poland, and 70 with Czech- 


oslovakia). While there is no 


1 Foreign Affairs (New York), Vol. 
XII, No. 2, pp. 194-95. None of Ra- 
dek’s works are in fact included in the 
very extensive bibliography (pp. 527- 
52), despite the fact that Radek played 
an important role in Soviet foreign pol- 
icy during the 1920’s. Indeed, Radek’s 


name is not even mentioned in ihe book. 


difference from a formal point of 
view between an agreement 
signed by Benes or by Gottwald, 
by Beck or by Bierut, the actual 
difference is cardinal. Benes and 
Beck were representatives of in- 
dependent states; Gottwald and 
Bierut acted as Soviet agents. 
The “agreements” concluded be- 
tween the USSR and its postwar 
satellites are thus international 
agreements in form only, and it 
is useful to recognize them as 
such. (Somewhat inconsistently, 
the authors do give separate list- 
ings of Soviet agreements with 
prewar Germany and _ postwar 
West Germany on one hand, and 
with the client state of East Ger- 
many on the other.) 


Apart from their reliance upon 
the texts of Soviet treaties, Pro- 
fessors Triska and Slusser base 
their analysis almost exclusively 
on the writings of Soviet jurists. 
In their effort to shed light upon 
the sources of Soviet concepts of 
international law, they have 
studied with great care the work 
of Soviet jurists dating from the 
early years of the Soviet state— 
Golubev, Korovin, Sabanin and 
Pashukanis among others—all of 
whom were born and educated 
under the Tsarist regime and 
most of whom remained un- 
touched in their “thinking by 
any Marxist categories” (p. 10). 
The authors rightly point out 
that the doctrine expounded by 
these writers in the early 1920's 
remains the foundation of Soviet 
international law to this day; 
they fail, however, to reach far- 
ther back into Russian legal his- 
tory and identify the real origin 
of Soviet legal doctrine, which 
must be sought in 19th-century 
Germany. 

It is necessary to recall, first 
of all, that in Tsarist Russia uni- 
versities in general, and law 
faculties in particular, had been 
under the predominant influence 
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of German science and learning. 
A considerable number of Rus- 
sian jurists in fact completed 
their training in Germany; 
Pashukanis, who spent some 
years prior to World War I as a 
postgraduate student in Mu- 
nich, is a good example. In Im- 
perial Germany at the time, the 
sway of Hegelian philosophy was 
still strong and the notion of 
state sovereignty was dominant 
in all studies of law, politics and 
even ethics. To bring this abso- 
lute concept within meaningful 
limits, the 19th-century masters 
of the legal profession—Gerber, 
Bergbohm, Jhering, Jellinek— 
had elaborated ingenious the- 
ories of voluntary “autolimita- 
tion,” which explained the na- 
ture of the binding restrictions 
placed upon the sovereign state 
by domestic legislation and in- 
ternational treaties. It is indeed 
in the work of these jurists—in 
Bergbohm’s Staatsvertrage und 
Gesetze als Quellen des Vélker- 
rechts (1877), in Jhering’s Der 
Zweck wm Recht (1877) and in 
Jellinek’s Die rechtliche Natur 
der Staatenvertrage-Ein Beitrag 
zur guristischen Konstruktion 
des Vélkerrechts (1880)—that 
most of the ideas propounded by 
the early Soviet theorists can be 
found as originally formulated.’ 


Before World War I, or at any 
rate, until the defeat of the 1905 
Revolution, some of the theories 
of the German jurists had been 
considered progressive in Rus- 
sia (as in the rest of Europe), 
and their writings, especially 
those of Jellinek, were published 
in Russian translation. The dis- 


2 Bergbohm’s name is mentioned in 
the text (p. 95), and so is Triepel’s (p. 
11), but neither is included in the gen- 
eral index. A translation of the first 
volume of Jhering’s work was published 
in 1913 in Boston, under the title, 
Law as a Means to an End. 


aster of the war, however, with 
its nationalistic origins, turned 
a larger part of the European 
intelligentsia against the propa- 
gators of the idea of state sov- 
ereignty, and against the Ger- 
man theorists in particular, who 
now came to be regarded as con- 
servatives and_ reactionaries. 


Yet, in the USSR, the Soviet dis- 


ciples of these men are to this 
day acclaimed as the “most pro- 
gressive” theorists in the field of 
international law. This may 
seem a strange phenomenon, but 
it is easily explained: both the 
extreme-Right Lassonism-Treit- 
schkism and the extreme-Left 
Marxism-Leninism have a com- 
mon__heritage—Hegelian dia- 
lectics. 

Despite the book’s shortcom- 
ings in this respect and others, in- 
cluding a few minor errors, * The 
Theory, Law, and Policy of So- 
viet Treaties is a very useful 
study. Apart from being a valu- 
able reference work, it gives the 
reader a good understanding of 
the fundamental Soviet view 
that international law “performs 
a subservient and_ supporting 
function” (p. 397) in serving as 
a suitable “weapon in Soviet 
foreign-policy” making (p. 26). 
To diplomats whose business it 
is to negotiate with their Soviet 
counterparts, the work should 
serve as a powerful reminder of 
“the old rule, caveat emptor” (p. 


405). 


PROFESSOR Kazimierz Grzy- 
bowski’s book, The Socialist 


Commonwealth of Nations, 


8 Polpred means “plenipotentiary rep- 
resentative” (p. 210), and not “political 
representation” (p. 193). There is no 
locality called “Drissensk” (p. 199); 
when Chicherin spoke of the “Drissen- 
sky uezd” on June 17, 1920 (see Doku- 
menty vneshnei politiki SSSR, Vol. II, 
p. 655), he meant the Drissa district. 


which was prepared under the 
auspices of the American Society 
of International Law, is dedi- 
cated exclusively to an analysis 
of the legal and institutional sys- 
tem that supports the conduct 
of relations among the countries 
of the Soviet “bloc.” In a discus- 
sion of this “new system of in- 
ternational law,” semasiology 
and terminology are all-impor- 
tant. 

Professor Grzybowski, a sol- 
idly trained jurist, fully under- 
stands the precise meaning of 
legal terms as well as the fact 
that they are used by Commu- 
nists in.a “Pickwickian sense.” 
When he entitled his book The 
Socialist Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, he was thus fully aware of 
the equivocal nature of the 
words used. He finds it “axio- 
matic” that “Soviet military and 
political control was the main 
agent which transformed the 
regimes in Eastern and Central 
Europe” (pp. 1-2) and he ac- 
cepts Korovin’s definition of “so- 
cialist nations” (“socialist coun- 
tries are states which are ruled 
and directed by the Communist 
and Workers’ parties”—p. 269). 
Moreover, he has a_ proper 
understanding of Lenin’s notori- 
ous definition of dictatorship 
(“power unlimited by any rules 
and based directly on violence”). 
To be sure, he recognizes also 
that following Stalin’s death, and, 
particularly after the events in 
Eastern Europe of October 1956, 
the “former crude methods of 
assuring uniformity and obedi- 
ence” become more sophisticated 
(p. 2), but he could certainly 
agree with Harold Berman that 
“the total Soviet legal system re- 
mained Stalinist in its basic 
structure and purposes.” 4 


*Harold J. Berman, Justice in the 
USSR, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1963, p. 67. 
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Professor Grzybowski rightly 
views the institutional aspects of 
the “Commonwealth” as only a 
small part of the reality uniting 
its members; the rest of the 
structure is not immediately ap- 
parent. However, he consciously 
limits himself to the institutions 
exposed to the public eye—the 
Council on Mutual Economic 
Aid (CEMA or Comecon) and 
its specialized bodies, and the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization 
(WTO)—tracing their origin 
and evolution and analyzing 
their aims, organization and 
activities. 

CEMA was formally estab- 
lished in January 1949, but dur- 
ing Stalin’s life it played a mini- 
mal role. The economically 
disparate countries of Soviet- 
dominated Europe were then 
ruled directly from Moscow, 
which in bilateral dealings im- 
posed upon them the Soviet poli- 
tical, economic, and legal order. 
As a result, “the last years of 
Stalin’s reign witnessed ... a 
massive reception of Soviet laws 
and governmental techniques by 
the new regimes in Eastern 
Europe” (p.5). 

During this period a consider- 
able degree of unification was 
achieved, but the process did not 
reach its final stage. After the 


death of the old dictator, his suc- 
cessors in Moscow were unable 
to conduct relations with East- 
ern Europe in the same simple 
manner, and institutional com- 
promise solutions were therefore 
sought. Thus CEMA was re- 
vitalized, and in May 1955 WTO 
was created. In addition, legal 
and cultural relations were for- 
malized through a series of agree- 
ments, and special institutions 
for the settlement of disputes 
were also established. The result 
was the birth of a body of new 


“regional international law” 
somewhat similar to the so-called 
“American international law” 


but with aspirations, in conso- 
nance with Communist ideology, 
toward universality. “From the 
principle of proletarian interna- 
tionalism,” wrote the Soviet in- 
fenaonal lawyer, Tunkin, 
“flow for the socialist states con- 
crete rights and _ obligations, 
which at the same time have the 
character of moral and _ legal 
rights and obligations” (p. 259). 
Some centuries ago, the founders 
of international law had some- 
thing similar to say about the 
principles of the Holy Scripture, 
natural law and Christian soy- 
ereigns. 

After a careful and detailed 
study of the “new system of in- 


ternational law,” Professor 
Grzybowski concludes that “the 
totality of rules, which consti- 
tutes the public order of the so- 
cialist commonwealth of nations, 
cannot be satisfactorily studied 
in terms of legal characteristics” 
(p. 263). Moreover, he refuses 
to accept the Soviet jurists’ 
claim that their conglomeration 
of political principles, ideological 
doctrines and legal institutions 
constitutes “a systematic whole, 
related to the basic principles of 
Marxism” (p. 263), and he ob- 
serves that the role of the Com- 
munist Party in organizing co- 
operation among the rulers of 
Communist-dominated countries 
“has no paralle] in the institu- 
tions of the free world.” Indeed, 
he continues, “in scope and func- 
tion [the party] suggests ana- 
logies with the . . . Holy Alli- 
ance, which sought to establish 
an exclu international order 

. according to some higher 
principles of justice and legality” 
(pp. 271-72). The Holy Alli- 
ance, of course, eventually failed; 
and if one is to judge by the 
progress of relations among 
Communist states during this 
decade, the “new socialist sys- 
tem of international law” may 
never so much as get off the 
ground. 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


In Russia’s Insane Asylums 


n 1892 Chekhov published his 
literary masterpiece Ward No. 
6, launching one of his heaviest 
attacks against Tolstoy’s philosophy 
of non-resistance to evil. In prais- 
ing the story, Chekhov’s contem- 
porary, V. G. Korolenko, pointed 
out that Chekhov “investigated the 
question of the aim of life” and 
“condemned social indifference.” 1 
This comment corresponds to Chek- 
hov’s credo that life has meaning, 
and that in order to realize a “better 
future” a certain amount of struggle 
and positive action is necessary. 

In Ward No. 6, Chekhov declares 
that no one can afford to be indiffer- 
ent to social problems. Although he 
took into consideration such views 


‘ Quoted passages translated by the 
author from Notes to Vol. X of A. P. 
Chekhov, Sobranie Sochinenii (Col- 
lected Works), Moscow, Goslitizdat, 
1962, p. 525. 


Mr: Tikos is Assistant Professor of 
Russian at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. His “Hungary: Literary 
Renascence” appeared in the May- 
June 1964 issue of this journal. 
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By Laszlo M. Tikos 


as the inherent weaknesses of man 
and the futility of any action in 
view of the inevitability of death, 
Chekhov felt that the essence of 
life was to be found in man’s reac- 
tion to change. As his hero, Gromov, 
puts it: 


I react to pain with tears and cries, 
to baseness with indignation, to 
vileness with disgust. And that, in 
my opinion, is life! ... to despise 
suffering would be tantamount to 
despising life itself, for man’s whole 
existence consists of sensations of 
hunger, cold, mortification, loss and 
a Hamlet-like fear of death... . 
Christ reacted to reality by weep- 
ing, smiling, mourning, flying into a 
rage and grieving; he did not meet 
suffering with a smile, he did not 
despise death, but prayed in the 
Garden of Gethsemane that the 
cup might pass.? 


2A. P. Chekhov, Short Novels and 
Stories (translated into English by Ivy 
Litvinov), Moscow, Foreign Lan- 


guages Publishing House, no date, pp. 
187-89. 


Chekhov’s short story concerns the 
doctor in an insane asylum, one 
Andrei Efimovich Ragin, who prac- 
tices non-involvement. A stoic who 
reads voraciously, drinks exces- 
sively, and indulges in an occasional. 
conversation with the only local in- 
tellectual, a retired army officer 
turned postmaster, Ragin manages 
to exist in this self-imposed vacuum 
for over twenty years. His insulated 
way of life provides not only an ex- 
cuse but a justification for his indif- 
ference to the deception, fraud, cor- 
ruption, and brutality which trans- 
pire daily in the hospital under his 
direction. It takes a fateful meeting’ 
with one of the inmates of Ward 
No. 6 to rouse him from his twenty- 
year-old apathy. Ivan Dimitrie- 
vich Gromov makes Ragin aware 
for the first time in his life that, for 
those who suffer, non-involvement 
is unthinkable. For them, there is 
a difference between sadness and 
joy, justice and injustice, freedom 
and enslavement. 

But Chekhov is not content sim- 
ply to have Ragin become aware of 
Gromov’s condition; he has him ac- 
tually experience injustice, poverty 
and humiliation. Ragin is fired 


_ from his job and judged insane by 
those in power; he loses all his sav- 
ings in an unnecessary and futile 
trip undertaken on the advice of 
his “friends”; and finally, com- 
pletely penniless, his nerves shat- 
tered, he is committed to Ward No. 
6 by his former friends. Here he 
personally experiences the stupidity 
of the system, the brutality and in- 
justice, which, in his conversations 
with Gromoy, he had once belittled. 
Facing violence himself, he realizes 
that Gromov was right. Just be- 
fore he dies—after being humiliated 
and brutally beaten by the ward’s 
vicious male nurse, the retired 
soldier Nikita—Ragin, the atheist, 
suddenly yearns for the existence of 
some absolute truth to distinguish 
between good and evil, for some in- 
fallible justice to avenge the martyr- 
dom of the innocent. In describing 
the evolution of Ragin’s thought, 
first through his relationship with 
Gromov and later through the 
agony he experiences before his 
death, Chekhov voices his uncom- 
promising hatred of apathy and 
indifference, inertia and non- 
involvement. 


ome seventy years later, in 
1965, Chekhov’s masterpiece 
has found an unexpected echo 
in a story which first appeared in the 
Russian émigré literary magazine, 
Gram, published in Frankfurt-am- 
Main.? Written by the novelist Val- 
ery Yakovlevich Tarsis, it is a 
barely fictionalized account of the 


3 Grani (Izdatelstvo “Possev”, 
Frankfurt-am-Main), No. 57, 1965. 
This issue also carries a photo of the 
author of Ward No. 7 and some bio- 
graphical notes about him. Valery 
Yakovlevich Tarsis was born in Kiev 
in 1906, son of a Greek father and 
Ukrainian mother, and studied history 
and philology at the University of 
Rostov-on-Don. He began his literary 
career in 1929 with the publication 
of an anthology of contemporary for- 
eign writers and also worked until 
1937 as editor of a publishing house. 
Novyi mir published one of his short 
stories in 1935 and his short novel 
Desdemona in 1938. During World 
War II, he served as an army war 


author’s actual imprisonment in a 
Soviet insane asylum from August 
1962 to February 1963. Shortly be- 
fore his incarceration, Tarsis had 
written a letter to Khrushchev, then 
Soviet Premier, calling the Soviet 
Union an unbearable place to live 
and asking the Premier to grant 
him a visa to Italy. He had also 
sent some of his earlier manuscripts 
(which he had been unable to pub- 
lish in the Soviet Union) abroad, 
where they were published under 
a pseudonym. Khrushchev replied 
to the letter by sending two police- 
men disguised as hospital attend- 
ants to the author’s home. They 
delivered Tarsis to an insance asy- 
lum, where he was pronounced mad 
and kept in custody for the next 
six months, thus sharing the fate of 
other nonconformist Soviet writers 
such as Yessenin-Volpin and Valen- 
tin Ovechkin. Some time after his 
release from the asylum, Tarsis sent 
his new manuscript abroad for pub- 
lication.* Its title, Ward No. 7, ob- 
viously derives from the Chekhov 
short story. (As recently as last 
June, a British journalist, Gloria 
Stewart, visited Tarsis in Moscow 
and reported [New Statesman, 
June 18, 1965] that he was living 
at liberty, though without employ- 
ment and financial means other 
than limited remittances from his 
works published abroad. ) 

Tarsis had many reasons for imi- 
tating Chekhov’s title. On the face 
of it, Ward No. 7 is an obvious se- 
quel to Ward No. 6. It shows that 
the brutish stupidity, cruelty and 


violence which existed in prerevolu- 
tionary Russia still exist in the 
Soviet Union today, albeit in modi- 
fied form. “We’ve advanced beyond 
Ward No. 6; Ward No. 7 has better 
amenities,” remarks Nezhevsky, a 
psychiatrist in Tarsis’ story.’ But 
except for the modernized and en- 
larged setting, everything that ex- 
isted in Chekhov’s Ward No. 6 also 
exists in Tarsis’ Ward No. 7. In 
both stories the ward is actually a 
prison—only an imagined one for 
Chekhov, but a very real one for 
Tarsis. The latter writes: 


Nezhevsky knew, of course, that 
mental hospitals were being used as 
prisons, and he was deeply shocked 
by the hypocrisy of the device which 
enabled the authorities to claim that 
there were no political prisoners but 
only “lunatics” recewing “treat- 
ment.” ° 


After Ragin’s purge, Chekhov’s 
Ward No. 6 is run by the ignorant 
and villainous Dr. Khobotov; in 
Tarsis’ “hospital,” the “doctors” in 
charge are policemen in disguise, or 
secret agents. In Chekhov’s institu- 
tion, the retired soldier Nikita is as- 
signed the task of brutally beating 
the inmates if they rebel. In the 
Soviet asylum, the recalcitrant are 
transferred to a so-called “Section 
5” whose “inmates could be beaten 
into unconsciousness without any 
questions being asked.”* In both 
stories, the “illnesses” of the in- 
mates are fictitious, but what they 
really amount to is an inability to 


correspondent with the rank of captain, 
participated in the Battle of Stalingrad, 
and was wounded. While in the hos- 
pital, he met his future wife, Rosa 
Yakovlevna Alksins, whose brother, a 
Soviet air force officer, had been shot 
in the 1937 purges. Of some 26 works 
by Tarsis, it is mainly his three re- 
cent short novels which have made him 
famous in the West: The Bluebottle 
(London, Collins & Harvill Press, 
1962); Red and Black (New York, 
Alfred Knopf, 1963, also containing 
The Bluebottle); and now, Ward No. 
7, recently published in English transla- 
tion by Collins & Harvill Press. (All 
quotations in this article are taken from 
the English edition.) These novels all 


appeared originally in Grani, Nos. 52, 
54, 55, and 57. 

4As a description of the author’s 
own actual experience, Ward No. 7 
has documentary as well as literary 
value, providing the West with first- 
hand evidence of the new post-Stalin 
method of dealing with nonconformist 
writers and intellectuals in the Soviet 
Union. About the similar treatment of 
Yessenin-Volpin, see Marc Slonim, 
Soviet Russian Literature, London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1964, pp. 339- 
40. 

5 Tarsis, Ward No. 7, (English edi- 


tion), p. 28. 
6 [bid., pp. 27-8. 
7 Tbid., p. 17. 
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remain indifferent to the injustices 
of everyday life. In the Chekhov 
story, there are also “patients” 
without even any “official illness,” 
who have been locked up anyway. 
As Ragin explains, “moral values 
and logic have nothing to do with 
it. Everything depends on chance. 
Those who are put here, stay here, 
and those who are not, enjoy their 
liberty, that’s all.” ® 

Chekhov’s cast of characters— 
the harmless old Jew Moseyka, the 
sad patient with tuberculosis, the 
indifferent peasant, the former 
functionary Gromov, and later Ra- 
gin himself—form a small and piti- 
able collection in contrast to the 
numerous patients and variety of 
“iIInesses” present in Tarsis’ ward. 
In the Soviet institution, the in- 
mates are divided into three main 
categories: 1) the “Suicides,” 1.e., 
those who had sought death in pref- 
erence to Soviet life, but whose 
suicide attempts had failed; 2) the 
“Americans,” Soviet citizens who 
had tried to make contacts with for- 
eign embassies in Moscow in the 
hope of emigrating abroad; and 3) 
the “Nihilists,” mostly young peo- 
ple who refused to serve in the 
armed forces or found themselves in 
conflict with the moral principles of 
the older Soviet generation. Then, 
too, as in the Chekhov story, there 
are others who do not fit into any 
category, but all of them have one 
thing in common—as one of the in- 
mates puts it, “in one way or an- 
other we are all here thanks to the 
Soviet regime.” ® 


ake, for example, the home- 

spun philosopher-writer Fi- 

oletov, declared an “insane 
invalid of the first class” because his 
favorite pastime consisted of read- 
ing the Apocalypse and applying its 
prophecies to everyday occurrences 
in the Soviet Union. Or the geolo- 
gist Zagulin, locked up in the hos- 
pital because he had expressed dis- 
satisfaction with his wife’s rapidly 


8 Chekhov, Joc. cit. (note 2), p. 180. 
® Ward No. 7, p. 62. 
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growing number of lovers. Since 
she had influential political “con- 
nections,’ Zagulin suddenly found 
himself “ill” and had to be taken to 
the “hospital” by two “nurses.” 
Then there is Moriony, a 29-year- 
old university lecturer in history, 
who joined the company because he 
had read too much Soloviev and 
Nietzche and, as a result, had begun 
to find fault with the Soviet philoso- 


phy of history. Small wonder that 


two of his students soon joined him 
in the ward, where they felt free to 
expound their anti-Soviet ideas! 
(One of the students even expresses 
a preference for life inside the asy- 
lum rather than “outside” because 
of the possibility of free speech and 
the presence of intelligent, well-read 
companions. ) 

Another young inmate of the 
ward is Kolya Sikin, the son of a 
former Soviet diplomat. He had 
grown up in Italy, but had returned 
to the Soviet Union with his father 
upon the latter’s recall. He found 
conditions in his home country ap- 
palling and soon was expelled from 
the university because of remarks 
about the lack of freedom in Soviet 
life. He took to drink, tried to com- 
mit suicide, and eventually landed 
in Ward No. 7. 

One of the “Americans” is Vasili 
Golin, a young man in his twenties, 
who had previously spent six terri- 
ble years in a concentration camp. 
Released after Stalin’s death, he 
had at first maintained that the re- 
gime was not responsible for its 
“mistakes,” that “bad advisors” 
were to blame for ruining every- 
thing, and that communism was 
the only ideology that mattered. 
Later, however, he had come, little 
by little, to Ate that the neha 
regime was corrupt, and had de- 
cided that it had to be destroyed. 
To this end, he wrote a letter to 
President Kennedy asking for 
United States intervention. Of 
course, the letter was intercepted, 
and Golin was locked up in the in- 
sane asylum. 

The central character in Ward 
No. 7, however, is Valentine Alma- 
zov, a man whose philosophical out- 
look on life is similar to that of 


Chekhov’s hero, Gromov. Both 


Chekhov and Tarsis describe in de- 
tail the transformation of their 
heroes from law-abiding, “normal” 
citizens, into rebellious, outraged 
men, judged i insane by their respec- 
tive societies. Gromov, witnessing 
the lawlessness in his own provincial 
town, loses his balance, becomes 
withdrawn, and feels that “all the 
violence in the world had accumula- 
ted behind his back and was chasing 
him.” 1° Seeing no way out, he “goes 
mad.” Almazov, a writer, is over 
fifty at the time of his arrest. At 
the start of his career, he had tried 
to be a good “Soviet writer,” but 
some twenty-five years before his 
arrest, he had suddenly realized that 
he could no longer go on selling his 
soul, that he must stop being a 
party hack and begin “to write the 
(futoaee 


Deeply influenced by Dostoevsky, 
Almazov’s transformation had be- 
come complete during the last few 
years. Exalted, abandoning all his 
fears, he had finally decided to ex- 
press his ideas openly, at last. In 
so doing, he is not unlike Dostoev- 
sky’s Raskolnikov, who feels that 
the fate of the warld depends upon 
him, or Gorki’s hero, Danko, in 
Dasha s Heart, who tears his Bia 
ing heart from his chest to rouse the 
people who are hesitant and unwill- 
ing to follow him through the wild 
forest toward a better future. Al- 
mazov, experiencing the joy and 
pain of decision, makes up his mind 
that the time has come to sound the 
call to fight for freedom. Accepting 
what he now regards as his “envi- 
able lot,” he proceeds to commit an 
act that he knows must have grave: 
consequences: 


. it was then that he handed 
over a batch of his manuscripts to 
a visiting British journalist whom 
he met by chance. His publishers 
urged him to use a pseudonym, but 
he refused although he knew what 
awaited him. He cared nothing for 
the official version of public opin- 


10 Chekhov, Joc. cit., p. 162. 
11 Ward No. 7, p. 44. 


ion, and no genuine public was left: 


for years, no one in Russia had said 
what he really thought.” 


Imazov speaks of “. . . this 


one-sixth of the world .. . 

this walled-in concentration 
camp, once the land of Holy Rus- 
sia’s turbulence, her faith, her hopes, 
her disappointments and her strug- 
gles.” 1° He denounces communism 
as the “bastard son” of fascism, the 
rule of the ape over man, whose 
corrupt and tyrannical leaders sup- 
press the only human value on 
earth, individual freedom. He be- 
lieves that there is no hope for the 
future unless man fights against the 
evils of the present. He seems to 
think that the battle can be won. In 
order to achieve victory, © which 
would mean the establishment of 
democracy along Western lines, 
some aid from the West, in particu- 
lar from America, would be neces- 
sary. But before the United States 
could commit itself, the battle 
would have to be fought from with- 
in by domestic forces—first of all, 
survivors of the Stalinist period and 
members of the younger generation 
whose fathers and brothers were 
killed in Stalinist concentration 
camps. These forces of freedom in- 
side the Soviet Union are pictured 
as steadily growing. One of Alma- 
zov’s fellow inmates declares: 


Haven't you noticed that there are 
more and more of us? We don’t 
advertise our presence, but we are 
there. We'll get together and we'll 
light such a blaze that no policeman 
on earth can put it out.'4 


Tarsis’ hopes for the future of his 
country will certainly be shared by 
most non-Soviet readers, but the 
means he envisages of achieving 
them may well estrange some. Now- 
adays, it is fashionable in the West 
to assume that a long period of 


12 Tbid., p. 37. 
piped, p. 13. 
Thid., p. 110. 


peaceful coexistence will foster ten- 
dencies in the Soviet Union which 
will result in a higher standard of 
living for Soviet citizens and, more 
important, in a further liberaliza- 
tion of the Soviet system. Tarsis 
clearly does not accept such an 
idea. To him “peaceful coexistence” 
means “non-involvement,” a_phi- 
losophy and way of life he has come 
to reject. Thus, he has Almazov 
say: 


It’s nonsense to talk about peaceful 
coexistence—what is at stake ts not 
a political regime or a system of 
balance of powers but the one all- 
wmportant issue: whether man as an 
indwidual, as a person, is to exist 
or not.*® 


Nor does Tarsis appear any more 
willing to accept the possibility that 
a solution of Soviet economic diffi- 
culties might lead to a greater meas- 
ure of freedom for Soviet citizens. 
When one of the younger inmates 
of Ward No. 7 broaches this possi- 
bility, another replies: 


That’s where you delude yourself. 
... You want to know why? Be- 
cause if you happen to be a man, 
you needn't hope for one shred of 
pity from the sleek pigs whose king- 
dom will come as soon as the eco- 
nomic problem ts solved. Pigs have 
their piggish ways—they grunt, 
and if anyone chooses to sing, they 
don’t think twice about shutting 
him up. . . . All collective socteties 
are ruthlessly inhuman, whether 
they are ruled by parties, or dicta- 
tors, or kings.1® 


Thus, no other solution remains but 
the total destruction of the Soviet 
system—a solution which, incredi- 
ble as it seems, Tarsis evidently 
believes to be still possible. 

It is interesting to note that 
Tarsis brings the Sino-Soviet rift 
prominently into his story. The 
university lecturer, Moriony, voices 


tC I bid, pi Los 
16 Tbid., p. 80. 


of the Soviet oligarchy. 


the belief that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are working on a nuclear bomb 
of their own with the idea of using 
it as much against the Soviet Union 
as against the United States. Un- 
less the Chinese regime is destroyed 
in time, he goes on to say, it will 
eventually swallow up all of Europe, 
and even extend across the seas. For 
the faceless Chinese masses it 
would be no trouble at all, he ar- 
gues. They could easily build a 
bridge of human corpses across the 
ocean; to cover five thousand miles, 
they would need only about twenty- 
five million people, and Mao could 
easily afford that. 

Tarsis’ characters do not express 
any greater optimism about the fu- 
ture durability of the Communist 
regimes in Eastern Europe. They 
believe that the Communist satel- 
lite system is disintegrating so rap- 
idly that its existence is already fic- 
tional. This time, it is the philoso- 
pher, Fioletov, who expresses the 
author’s views: 


... the so-called indissolubly united 
socialist camp is falling to pieces 
before our very eyes, like an elabo- 
rate house of cards. How can you 
talk seriously about indissoluble 
umty when there are several social- 
isms, all slinging so much mud at 
each other that it amounts to a cold 
war? ...It would be equally naive 
to think that all is well in Poland 
and Hungary: the Poles and the 
Hungarians are Europeans, 1.e., in- 
dividualists, and they will never re- 
sign themselves to beimg satellites 
Nor 1s 
everything smooth and calm in 
Rumama and Czechoslovakia? 


everting to the domestic 
scene, Tarsis condemns not 

only Stalinism but the whole 
development of the Soviet Union 
since the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917. He does not demand “social- 
ist legality” or the “restoration of 
Leninist norms of party life;” he 


17 [bid., p. 72. 
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demands a reevaluation of the Oc- 
tober revolution itself and asks for 
nothing less than the creation of a 
democracy in Russia. Tarsis has 
not been alone in expressing such 
views. Not long ago, in the third 
of a series of articles entitled “Mos- 
cow Summer,” ?® a Yugoslav pro- 
fessor of Russian literature, Mihajlo 
Mihajlov, wrote about the existence 
of such a trend of thought among 
Soviet intellectuals. Pasternak ex- 
pressed similar views in Dr. Zhivago. 
Thus, startling as Tarsis’ ideas 
might appear, they evidently are 
part of the intellectual undercur- 
rents now prevalent in the Soviet 
Union. 

Another important aspect of 
Tarsis’ reevaluation of Soviet his- 
tory is his outright equation of 
fascist and Soviet totalitarianism, 
of Nazi Party functionaries and 
Soviet Communist Party officials, of 
the Gestapo and the NKVD. In 
fact, Alzamov even tells one of his 
fellow inmates: 


It was im Russia that a fascist 
totalitarianism was first set up. Un- 
derstandably, when the rest of the 
world saw what we were doing, they 
took steps to protect themselves. In 
the more reactionary countries, this 
led to other fascist regimes, in reac- 
tion to ours. Obviously, it’s high 
time to finish with all of these 
fascists, liberate Russia, and restore 
democracy.'® 


Again, Tarsis is not the only Soviet 
writer to have voiced such ideas. 
In Yuri Bondarev’s Silence,?° pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1962 (at ap- 
proximately the same time that 
Tarsis began to formulate his 
ideas), Sergei, the son of an un- 
justly imprisoned man, compares 
the methods of the MGB with those 
of fascism. When he is asked to 
inform against his innocent father, 
he shouts at the party officials that 
they are worse than fascists. 


18 The New Leader, July 7, 1965. 
19 Ward No. 7, p. 105-06. 
20 Novyi mir, Nos. 3-4, 1962. 
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Tarsis’ reevaluation of Soviet 
reality also touches on such complex 
problems as the origins of Stalinism, 
the scale and limits of destaliniza- 
tion (and the rehabilitation of past 
victims), and the guilt feelings of 
former Communists. Concerning 
the origins of Stalinism, Tolya, a 
history student who had been com- 
mitted to Ward No. 7 after trying 
to cut his own throat, thinks to 


‘himself: 


How did a hideous tyranny arise 
in place of socialism? .... What 
had changed? Had men degener- 
ated? And did the worst of the 
degenerates push their way out of 
the mob and, filled with its lust, 


violence and greed for power, rule’ 


it, giving the name of justice to 
whatever they pleased? Stalin was 
the classical type of such a tyrant. 
And. the fact that the party had 
followed him, had put up silently 
with his crimes and helped to com- 
mit them, proved that the party 


was no better than Stalin. Nothing 


Khrushchev said could explain this 


away.” 


On the subject of the rehabilitation 
of Stalinism’s victims, a woman 
doctor who interviews Almazov on 
his way to the asylum makes this 
sarcastic comment: 


Yowre lucky to be sent to an 
asylum. My husband was shot. . . 
The other day the regional party 
secretary came and condoled; he 
said the party would never forget 
what my husband did. . . That’s 
what they all say. . . It’s astomsh- 
ing, isn’t it? ... Do they really 
think that we widows and orphans, 
hundreds of thousands of us, will 
forget what the party did to us? 


In another passage, Tarsis writes of 
Almazov’s feeling of guilt for having 


worked for the party: 


It was with bitter shame that Val- 


21 Ward No. 7, p. 86. 
°2 Tbid., p. 42. 


entine recalled his years as a party 
member. Why had 1t taken him so 
long to realize that his “comrades,” 
particularly those who were offi- 
cials, secretaries, members of the 
party bureau, were nothing but 
policemen??® 


ost readers of Ward No. 7 

will experience a feeling 

of letdown, of dissatisfac- 
tion. The story seems incomplete; 
the author’s ideas lack finality. The 
“sophisticated” reader in the non- 
Communist world, in_ particular, 
will have difficulty swallowing its 
message, which is basically one of 
hatred. The characters in the story 
completely reject any form of com- 
promise. Their desire is to fight for 
the total destruction of the society 
they once were part of, and now 
violently negate. To most of us 
such ideas will appear naive, ab- 
surd, and crude. Whereas Chekhov 
is convincing and the reader can 
identify himself with his striving 
for a better life, Tarsis remains—at 
best—controversial. Dr. Ragin’s 
torturous journey along the “road 
to Calvary” which terminates in 
his death is Chekhov’s great protest 
against the philosophy of non-resist- 
ance to evil. The Christ-like con- 
cept of the redemption of man 
through suffering and death is not 
to be found in the Tarsis story. 
Had Chekhov omitted the last six 
chapters which deal with Ragin’s 
fate, his story also would have been 
incomplete. 

The feeling of disappointment 
with the Tarsis story is accentuated, 
by the drastic solution it presents. 
In contrast to Chekhov, who was in 
the final analysis extremely pessi- 
mistic about the nature of man and 
humanity in general, Tarsis believes 
in positive action, that men can 
change the world. While Chekhov 
put his faith in an infallible, unde- 
batable, final proof of justice—a 
divine force as it were—Tarsis be- 
lieves in salvation through total de- 
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_ struction and claims that the re- 
_ volting intellectuals, with the help 
of the Western world, can achieve 
their goal—democracy. The West- 
ern reader, more familiar with the 
political realities of his own world, 
cannot help but feel sadly skeptical. 

Despite the many fine observa- 
tions and brilliant insights in Tarsis’ 
story, it impresses the reader as 
being simply an inverted or reverse 
version of the standard socialist- 
realist novel, whose essence has been 
succinctly summed up by Abram 
Tertz in these words: “A large part 
of Soviet literature consists of ‘edu- 
cational novels’ showing the Com- 
munist metamorphosis of individ- 
uals and entire communities. Many 
of our books turn around the repre- 
sentation of these moral and psy- 
chological processes, which aim at 
producing the ideal man of the 
future.” ?+ 

Like his earlier Bluebottle, 
Tarsis’ Ward No. 7 is mainly auto- 
biographical, the confession of a 
man who has gone through a pain- 
ful, yet spiritually rewarding experi- 
ence in achieving independence of 
thought. One could compare it to 
Tolstoy’s Confession in its sincerity, 
its fanaticism, its biting irony, and 
total exclusion of compromise. 
Many people found these very fea- 
tures hard to endure in Tolstoy 
and declared them incompatible 
with art. Doubtless many will have 
the same feeling about Tarsis’ Ward 


No. 7. 


24A. Tertz, On Socialist Realism, 
Pantheon Books, 1960, p. 47. 


s Tarsis, then, a bad writer? 
Not necessarily. What one 
must bear in mind is that the 

message of the story is more impor- 
tant than its artistry. For this rea- 
son, Ward No.7 may afford greater 
pleasure to the historian or politi- 
cally-minded person than to mem- 
bers of the literary profession. The 
thoughts expressed in the story 
should be of interest to more than 
a narrow circle of specialists. 

In sending his story abroad to be 
published, Tarsis does not appear 
to have been motivated by vanity 
or by a desire for personal revenge 
against Khrushchev and the Com- 
munist Party. Rather, he seems to 
have been driven by a genuine 
urge to voice openly, before the 
world, his anguish and the anguish 
of those around him. This emerges 
through the thoughts of Almazovy as 
he is being taken to the asylum: 


The time came to remind the world 
that there existed Russians, not just 
Soviet citizens, and that there 
existed honest Russian writers. The 
time came to ring the alarm, to call 
for the struggle for freedom, for the 
fight against the new fascist de- 
stroyers of souls. The West knew 
very little... . even such honest 
writers as Caldwell and Steinbeck 
were prepared to beleve in the 
myth of Soviet democracy. Stein- 
beck actually said that Soviet 
writers were free to write as they 
pleased! .... Yes, it was time to 
open the eyes of the world, time to 
let the Steinbecks into this filthy 
shed, time to let them share this 
hell with Valentine Almazov and 
see for themselves whether Sovtet 


writers were free. Let them realize 
that for every word of truth about 
the Soviet way of life, the Soviet 
writer could be accused of slander 
by the Soviet police... . Had he 
[Steinbeck] been born a Soviet 
citizen, he could never have pub- 
lished a line—he would, more likely, 
have been killed under Stalin or 
have shared the fate of Almazov 
today. (No offense meant, Mr. 
Steinbeck! A mental hospital is the 
only place for an honest writer in 
Russia nowadays!)*5 


None of the inmates of Ward No. 
7 entertains any hope of an eventual 
liberalization of the system through 
peaceful evolution; they have been 
deceived so many times that they 
no longer take the party’s promises 
seriously. Instead, they are resolved 
to fight, and they believe that the 
West must support their revolt— 
not out of sympathy or altruism, 
but because failure to do so may 
eventually lead to the demise of 
freedom in the West itself. So 
strong is Tarsis’ apparent convic- 
tion that he ends his. story on a 
note of bold defiance—voiced by 
his hero, Almazov: 


The day will come when it |Ward 
No. 7] will be the first headquarters 
in the battle for freedom. Our bells 
are already ringing on the other 
shore. I believe that the hour 1s 
not far off when the bells of Moscow 
wil ring as well.?® 


23 Ward No. 7, p. 44. 
26 [bid., p. 159. 
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Ilya Ehrenburg Takes a Bow 


By Victor Erlich 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In an earlier essay-review written for this journal (“The Metamor- 
phoses of Ilya Ehrenburg,” Isswe No. 4, July-August 1963), Mr. Erlich discussed the 
first fe parts of Ehrenburg’s revealing and wide-ranging memoirs, People, Years, Life, 
which had appeared up till then in the Soviet literary journal Novyi mir. Here he turns 
his attention to the concluding section of the memoirs, covering the first postwar decade, 
which Novyi mir—after an interruption of almost two years—finally published in its is- 
sues from January through April of this year. Most of the earlier-published portions of 
the memoirs have appeared in English under the titles: People and Life, 1891-1921 (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1962) and Memoirs, 1921-1941 (Cleveland, World Publishing 


Company, 1964). 


ast January, after an almost 

two-year interval, the Soviet 

literary journal Novy: mir 
resumed publication of Ilya Ehren- 
burg’s controversial memoirs. In 
the April issue of the journal, Ehren- 
burg wrote finis to his chronicle. 
The far-flung “sentimental journey” 
has run its course. 

The last four installments of 
People, Years, Life carty the narra- 
tive beyond the end of World War 
II down to the verge of the “thaw” 
or, more accurately, of The Thaw. 
On the whole, Ehrenburg’s account 
of the first postwar decade follows 


Chairman of the Department of 
Slavic Languages and Literatures at 
Yale University (New Haven, 
Conn.), Mr. Erlich is the author of 
Russian Formalism (Gravegage, the 
Netherlands, Mouton, 1955). 
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the by now familiar pattern. Once 
again we are treated to fleeting 
glimpses of “faces, cities, countries;” 
to disconnected episodes recounted 
in nervous, if at times monotonous, 
staccato; to affectionate vignettes 
of memorable personalities, inter- 
spersed with self-conscious mean- 
derings, long-suppressed admis- 
sions, and hedged revelations. 

Yet, in this concluding section of 
the autobiography, the retrospec- 
tive soul-searching and stocktaking 
loom relatively larger than they did 
in some of the earlier chapters. As 
Ehrenburg himself points out, the 
events related here are 


. Stull fresh in everyone’s mem- 
ory. The scenes of the Moscow of 
my youth, “la Rotonde” where “Ni- 
hiltst” bohemians proclaimed the 
end of the world, are unknown to 


the majority of my. readers, but 
there is hardly any point in recapi- 
tulating the Cold War incidents or 
describing all the Peace Congresses. 
Besides, it is high time . . . tomake 
an attempt to understand one’s era 
and oneself. 

Such an attempt, Ehrenburg has- 
tens to advise us, cannot be fully 
successful. It is bound to be inhi- 
bited by his own incomplete knowl- 
edge of facts, as well as his discre- 
tion or “built-in censorship”: 


The Soviet people, the ideals which 
I hold dear, have many enemies. 
The struggle still goes on. This, too, 
compels me to omit certain details; 


1 Novyi mir (Moscow), No. 2, 1965, 
p. 41. 


_ yet I do not—indeed I cannot—keep 
silent about what matters most.2 


What seems to “matter most” in 
this particular sequence is the grim- 
ness of the last years under Stalin, 
the sense of dismay and_ horror 
which Ehrenburg can now admit 
_ having felt at the unspeakable bru- 
tality of Zhdanov’s cultural inquisi- 
tion and of the anti-“cosmopolitan” 
drive. Today Ehrenburg feels free 
to confess that in 1951 he often was 
on the verge of despair. As he em- 
barks upon a brief chapter dealing 
with the liquidation of S. M. 
Mikhoels and other Soviet Jewish 
cultural figures, he avers that “the 
months about which I am now going 
to talk were perhaps the hardest in 
my life.”* Harder than the late 
1930’s? Apparently. It seems that 
the nightmare of 1948-53, coming as 
it did in the wake of the terrible 
ordeal and hard-won victory of 
World War II, appeared even more 
wa iton, unbearable, and senseless. 


hrenburg’s frame of mind in 

those harrowing days is illu- 

minated by a revealing epi- 
sode which he recalls in the Febru- 
ary issue of Novyi mir. Shortly 
after the anti-“cosmopolitan” cam- 
paign had been unleashed, Ehren- 
burg was requested to proceed to 
Paris to help Jaunch what soon was 
to become known as: the Stockholm 
Peace Movement. He claims to 
have reached his favorite city in a 
state of near-complete disarray. His 
nerves were frayed, his usual aplomb 
undermined by what appears to 
have been a combination of physi- 
cal fear and a crippling inability to 
justify what was happening at home 
even to the staunchest friends of the 
Soviet Union. Characteristically, it 
took a strident attack on Ehrenburg 
in a right-wing Paris newspaper to 
restore some of his lost equilibrium. 
Having read the article, Ehrenburg 
baffled a friend by raising his glass 
to toast “our enemies.” 


2 Thid. 
8 Tbid., p. 50. 


The syndrome exhibited here is 
one which many a Communist sym- 
pathizer stubbornly resisting a 
break with the movement will read- 
ily recognize. Apparently Ehrenburg 
managed to regain his ability to 
function within and in behalf of the 
system by being reminded, not of 
the residual virtues of his own camp, 
but of the viciousness of the 
“enemy” or, more exactly, of the 
latter’s unremitting hostility, which 
presumably persuaded him that a 
moral choice was not possible. 


Ehrenburg’s hemmed-in urge to 
understand his era and himself as- 
serts itself most explicitly in what 
seems, on the whole, an honest at- 
tempt to reconstruct “the thoughts 
and feelings of one Soviet writer” in 
the fateful days of March 1953. “I 
did not love Stalin,” he writes, “but 
I had long believed in him and 
feared him.’* To some of us, Ehren- 
burg’s fear may sound more credible 
than his belief. This writer for one 
is prepared to concede the possibil- 
ity that, for all his erstwhile skepti- 
cism and vaunted sophistication, 
Ehrenburg had not remained im- 
mune to the debilitating “epidemics 
of the Stalin cult.” (“Though the 
faith of others did not set my heart 
on fire, at times it overwhelmed 
me.”) This might explain the rather 
embarrassing helplessness of Ehren- 
burg’s immediate response to the 
news about the death of a man who 
had subjected his generation to a 
harrowing and degrading ordeal. It 
seems that the aging writer’s first 
reaction was: “What will become of 
us now?” Not until he had recov- 
ered from the shock of this pseudo- 
bereavement did he feel free to 
heave a minimum sight of relief: “I 
do not know if things will be better 
or worse, but they will be different.’® 

Not surprisingly, Ehrenburg 1s 
reluctant to honor in full the heed- 
less promise he gave his readers in 
Part 4 to draw up a balance sheet 
of the Stalin period. Whatever hints 
at a total assessment of the era do 
emerge from his meanderings sug- 


4 Novyi mir, No. 4, 1965, p. 60. 
5 [bid., p. 64. 


gest a fundamental ambivalence 
somewhat reminiscent of the dual 
view of Stalin’s Russia in A. 
Tvardovski’s poem “Horizons be- 
yond Horizons”: Stalin committed 
many crimes, but “under Stalin 
our people transformed backward 
Russia into a modern power.” 


o the achievements of So- 
viet society cancel out and 
ultimately vindicate the 


ruthlessness of the Stalin dictator- 
ship? Interestingly enough, Ehren- 
burg says nothing of the kind. In 
fact, in his discussion of the means- 
vs.-ends dilemma, he comes as close 
as he ever does in this rambling 
chronicle to calling into question 
some of the underlying assumptions 
of the regime: 


One cannot establish justice by com- 
mitting notoriously unjust acts, or 
fight for equality by turning the 
people into wheels and cogs and one- 
self into a mythical deity. The 
means always affect the end; they 
either elevate 1t or degrade it.® 


Now this sounds almost Koestlerian, 
though inevitably the implication is 
that Boleshevik Machiavellianism 
originated with Stalin. 

The anguished weighing of Sta- 
lin’s crimes leads into the immensely 
dificult question of a generation’s 
complicity and compliance. Char- 
acteristically, Ehrenburg feels that 
he owes his readers an explanation 
as to why he did not write another 
“T Cannot Keep Silent!” when he 
was in Paris in 1938. (The reference 
obviously is to Lev Tolstoy’s noble 
pamphlet denouncing the mass exe- 
cutions of Russian revolutionaries in 
1907.) Tolstoy, presumably, had no 
stake in the Tsarist regime and thus 
was not afraid of giving aid and 
comfort to its enemies. Not so 
Ehrenburg, who “knew that our 
people were continuing, through 
poverty and misery, along the ardu- 
ous path of the October Revolu- 


8 Thid., p. 63. 
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tion.”? Is it necessary to point out 
that this is scarcely the only differ- 
ence between the two situations? 
For one thing, while Tolstoy sur- 
vived his blast unscathed, Ehren- 
burg would have faced a choice be- 
tween permanent exile and immi- 
nent liquidation. For another thing, 
Ilya Ehrenburg is no Lev Tolstoy. 
This, in itself, is not a particularly 
invidious thing to say: Russian lit- 


erature has produced only one Lev - 


Tolstoy. 

More broadly, Ehrenburg’s apolo- 
gia is once again a bit disingenuous. 
As this author suggested earlier, for 
men like Ehrenburg the cost of sur- 
vival was somewhat higher than si- 
lence. Certainly, no sane person 
could have expected him “to stop 
the crimes”—or raise his voice in a 
suicidal protest—at a time when, as 
he puts it, “more influential and 
better informed men were power- 
less.” Indeed, whether we in the 
non-Communist world have a moral 
right to blame a Soviet writer for 
collaborating with totalitarianism 
may well be a moot point. Yet, what 
is clearly at issue here is not that 
Ehrenburg was often silent but that 
he was occasionally vocal. 


he need for self-justification 
sO apparent in the passage 
just mentioned is writ large 
in the final installment of People, 
Years, Life—especially in its last, 


7 Tbid., p. 62. 
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stocktaking pages. Many reviewers 
have commented on the seemingly 
paramount concern of Ehrenburg 
the memoir-writer with his reputa- 
tion or “image.” One reason why 
this salvage operation appears at 
times rather strenuous is that, in 
presenting himself to the reader} 
Ehrenburg had to reckon with two 
different, if partly overlapping, 
audiences. 

It has often been said that his 
autobiography is addressed primar- 
ily to the young Russian intelligent- 
sia and, ultimately, to posterity. Yet 
in retracing his tortuous career, 
Ehrenburg could not afford to ig- 
nore altogether the official Soviet 
pieties. It is in deference to the lat- 
ter, I suspect, that he makes so 
much of his early involvement with 
the Bolshevik underground organi- 
zation when still a schoolboy of fif- 
teen, and that he explains away his 
aloofness from the Revolution in 
what was his most creative and 
characteristic decade as a temporary 
aberration. Conversely, he obvi- 
ously has his younger and less doc- 
trinaire public uppermost in mind 
when he softpedals his association 
with the Stalin regime; when he 
quotes selectively from his ill-fated 
Pravda article of 1948 on the Jewish 
question so as to make it appear 
primarily as an attack on antisemi- 
tism rather than a violent denuncia- 
tion of Jewish ethnic consciousness; 
and finally when, in_ recounting 
his active participation in the 
Peace Congresses, he conveniently 
emphasizes his more conciliatory 
and mellow pronouncements. 


Yet, retrospective manipulation 
of evidence and careful image-build- 
ing are only part of the story. 
“Many pages of the book,” says 
Ehrenburg as he bids his readers 
farewell, “were dictated by love.”® 
The phrase may sound maudlin, 
but it is, I believe, fundamentally 
true. 

In an earlier article for this jour- 
nal, I noted the appealing warmth 
of Ehrenburg’s tributes to the color- 
ful and richly-endowed individuals 
with whom he had been privileged 
to rub shoulders in the course of his 
long and restless life. His heroes in 
the final section of his memoirs are 
chiefly the “progressive” Western 
intellectuals who played a promi- 
nent part in the “Peace” movement 
—Pablo Neruda, Joliot-Curie, Paul 
Eluard, Carlo Levi. To be sure, 
Ehrenburg stands to derive some 
moral prestige from cuddling up, in 
retrospect, to these impressive and 
—whatever their political vagaries 
—brave men. It is hardly surprising 
that Ehrenburg would much rather 
be remembered as a friend to Joliot- 
Curie—or, for that matter, as an 
ally of Paustovski—than as a de- 
tractor of “Zionism.” Yet, his un- 
abashed admiration for men of an 
integrity and courage sturdier than 
his own is a genuine, if indirect, 
tribute to the values which he was 
not always able to uphold. Few of 
his more sensitive readers will fail | 
to grasp the message. | 


8 Tbid., p. 83. 
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HISTORY_IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


Murder Revisited: 
The Case of Sergei Mironovich Kirov 


By Hugo Dewar 


he 30th anniversary of the as- 

sassination of the Bolshevik 

leader and Politburo member 
Sergei Kirov (which took place De- 
cember 1, 1934) passed without 
mention of the “thorough inquiry” 
Khrushchev had promised into this 
event that marked the beginning of 
the era of the great Stalin purges. 
While a commemorative article was 
published in Pravda and a biogra- 
phy of Kirov by S. V. Krasnikov ap- 
peared in 1964, neither of these 
items offered any fresh material 
toward a solution of the Kirov 
mystery. 

During the course of his secret 
speech at the 20th Party Congress 
in 1956, Khrushchev had announced 
that the party leaders were not sat- 
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mumist countries, The Modern In- 
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isfied with the hitherto accepted ac- 
count of the assassination. “It must 
be asserted,” he said, “that to this 
day the circumstances surrounding 
Kirov’s murder hide many things 
which are inexplicable and mysteri- 
ous and demand the most careful 
examination.” ‘There were reasons 
to suspect, he added, that Kirov’s 
murderer, Nikolaiev, had been “as- 
sisted by someone from among the 
people whose duty it was to protect 
the person of Kirov.” He then cited 
some details: 


A month before the killing, Ntkol- 
aev was arrested on the ground of 
suspicious behavior, but he was re- 
leased and not even searched. It 1s 
an unusually suspicious circwm- 
stance that when the Chekist as- 
signed to protect Kirov was being 
brought for an interrogation, on De- 
cember 2, 1934, he was killed in a 
car “accident.” After the murder of 
Kirov, top functionaries of the 
Leningrad NKVD were given very 


light sentences, but in 1937 they 
were shot. We can assume that they 
were shot im order to cover the 
traces of the organizers of Kirov’s 
killing.* 


In 1961, some five years after 
Khrushchev’s first disclosures, the 
Soviet people at large learned of the 
Kirov “affair” in the course of the 
Premier’s attack on the “anti-party 
group” at the 22nd Party Congress. 
Molotoy, Kaganovich, Malenkov, 
Voroshilov, and others, he stated, 
had “violently” resisted the 20th 
Congress’ decision to launch the 
destalinization campaign and had 
continued their resistance afterward, 
because they feared that “their role 
as accessories to mass reprisals” 
would come to light. He went on: 


1 The Anti-Stalin Campaign and In- 
ternational Communism: A _ Selection 
of Documents, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1965, pp. 25-26. 
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These mass reprisals began after the 
assassination of Kirov. Great efforts 
are still needed to find out who was 
really to blame for his death. The 
deeper we study the materials con- 
nected with Kirov’s death, the more 
questions arise. ... A thorough 
inquiry is now being made into the 
circumstances of this complicated 
Case.° 


In further statements at the 22nd 
Congress, it was asserted that Niko- 
laiev had in fact been arrested on 
two occasions before the crime, that 
arms had been found on him,, but 
that he had been released. Kirov’s 
bodyguard was said to have been 
killed while on his way to be ques- 
tioned by Stalin, Molotov and Voro- 
shilov. It was no longer “assumed” 
but presented as fact that the 
NKVD functionairies had been shot 
in 1937 in order to cover up the 
traces of those involved in the 
assassination. 


sented at the Moscow Trial of 

March 1938, it will be seen that 
the substance of Khrushchev’s “rev- 
elations” had long ago been put on 
record. The testimony given at the 
trial reflected its double aim: to 
reinforce the Stalinists’ previous 
charges against “Trotskyites and 
Zinovievites” and at the same time 
to “purge the purgers.” Yet dis- 
counting embellishment, certain es- 
sential facts about the Kirov killing 
emerged at this time. G. G. Yagoda, 
former chief of the NKVD, now 
himself in the dock, gave this 
version of the affair: 


f one turns to the evidence pre- 


In 1934, in the summer, Y enukidze 
informed me that the center of the 
“block of Rights and Trotskyites” 
had adopted a decision to organize 
the assassination of Kirov. Rykov 
took a direct part in the adoption of 
this decision. ...I marshalled a 


*N. S. Khrushchev, Report on the 
Program of the CPSU, Soviet Booklet 
No. 81, London, 1961, p. 111; also 
Pravda, Oct. 19, 1961. 
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series of arguments about this ter- 
rorist act being inexpedient and un- 
necessary. ... Yenukidze insisted 
that I was not to place any obstacle 
in the way; the terrorist act, he said, 
would be carried out by the Trotsky- 
Zinovievite group. Owing to this, I 
was compelled to instruct Zaporo- 
zhetz, who occupied the post of As- 
sistant Chief of the Regional Ad- 
numstration of the People’s Com- 


~missariat of Internal Affairs, not 


to place any obstacles in the way 
of the terrorist act against Kirov. 
Some time later Zaporozhetz in- 
formed me that the organs of the 
People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs had detained Nikolaiev, in 
whose possession a revolver and a 
chart of the route Kirov usually 


‘took had been found. Nikolaiev was 


released. Soon after that Kirov was 


assassinated by this very same 
Nikolaiev.? 


Yagoda’s_ secretary, Bulanov, 
dealt with the “accident” to Ki- 
rov’s bodyguard as follows: 


Yagoda further told me that Bori- 
sov, an employee of the Leningrad 
Adminstration of the People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs, 
had a share in the assassination of 
Kirov. When members of the gov- 
ernment came to Leningrad . . . to 
interrogate him as a witness. . 
Zaporozhetz . . . fearing that Bori- 
sov would betray those who stood 
behind Nikolaev, decided to kill 
Borisov. On Yagoda’s instructions, 
Zaporozhetz so arranged it that an 
accident occurred to the automobile 
which took Borisov to the Smolny. 
Borisov was killed in the accident. 
...TI then understood the excep- 
tional and unusual solicitude which 
Yagoda had displayed when Med- 
ved, Zaporozhetz and the other 
officials were brought to trial.* 


This earlier trial of NKVD off- 


3 People’s Commissariat of Justice 
of the USSR, Report of the Court 
Proceedings, March 2-13, 1938, Mos- 
cow, 1938, pp. 572-3. 

4 Tbid., p. 559. 


cials had also been made public at 
the time (1935). The indictment 
against them stated inter alia that 
F. D. Medved, chief of the Lenin- 
grad NKVD, and most of the others 
accused (twelve in all) had poss- 
essed information concerning the 
preparation for the attempt on 
Kirov but had taken no measures 
to prevent the crime, even though 
they had every chance to do so.° 
Furthermore, it was clear from what 
was said about them at the 1938 
Moscow Trial that Medved and 
Zaporozhetz had been shot in 1937. 

Thus the facts given out by 
Khrushchev were hardly new. Al- 
though these facts without doubt 
came as something of a sensation to 
the party’s younger rank and file, 
all of the top leaders surviving from 
the purge period must have known 
them. Certainly it did not require 
years of investigation to dig them 


up. 


hat 1s new, of course, is the 
fresh interpretation given 
these facts. With the 
launching of the  destalinization 
campaign, Khrushchev assigned the 
Kirov affair a role in the picture of 
the past that he was anxious to 
have the Soviet public accept. 
Kirov’s assassination was now pre- 
sented as marking the entry into an 
entirely new phase of Soviet history; 
it was allegedly the true beginning 
of the Stalin era, during which Len- 
inist party and state norms, hitherto 
prevailing, suffered a temporary 
defeat. 
In his “secret speech Khrushchev 
put it like this: 


After the criminal murder of Kirov 
mass represstons and brutal acts of 
violation of socialist legality began.® 


The basis for these mass repressions, 
Khrushchev recalled, was a decree 
of December 1, 1934 (the very day 
of the murder), which demanded a 


5 New York Times, Jan. 24, 1935. 
® The Anti-Stalin Campaign .. ., 
p. 24. 


speed-up of investigations into ter- 
rorist acts, the denial of any right 
of appeal against sentences, and the 
carrying out of the death sentence 
immediately after a verdict.’ 

By 1961 Khrushchev and his sup- 
porters openly asserted that Stalin 
and his closest colleagues had seized 
on the Kirov murder to launch the 
era of terror, and the implication 
was strong that they may have in- 
deed been accomplices in the act it- 
self. Thus, in the 1959 edition of the 
history of the CPSU (which re- 
placed the Stalinist work published 
in 1938), the assassination was still 
treated as the result of a plot by the 
“Zinovievites”; but in the revised 
edition of 1962 Stalin is accused of 
using the assassination as an excuse 
for organizing reprisals against all 
those who in one way or another dis- 
pleased him. This approach echoed 
the line taken at the 22nd Congress 
by A. N. Shelepin (at the time 
Chairman of the Committee for 
State Security): 


The assassination of Sergei Mirono- 
vich Kirov was used by Stalin and 
Molotov and Kaganovich, who were 
close to him, as an excuse for settling 
accounts with people they disliked 
(s neugodnymi liudmi. )* 


Obviously Khrushchev’s, probe 
into the Kirov affair was useful to 
him first as a threat and finally as a 
weapon in the struggle against the 
“anti-party elements.” Yet the 
problem remained—and still re- 
mains for those who have replaced 
Khrushchev—to produce a full ex- 
planation of this event, which even 
today continues to hound the trail 
of Stalin’s erstwhile friends and 
associates. 


n accordance with a decision of 
the 22nd Party Congress to 
honor the memory of victims of 
the “personality cult,” Pravda from 


7 Khrushchev mentioned only Yenu- 
kidze as signatory of this decree, omit- 
ting the main signatory, Kalinin. 


8 Pravda, Oct. 27, 1961, p. 10, col. 3. 


time to time carries articles on this 
theme. One such article, dealing 
with the 17th congress of the CPSU 
(1934), is an interesting example of 
the manner in which the anti- 
Stalinists try to explain how things 
went wrong.?® 


At the 17th Congress, says this ar- 
ticle, the party was “united and 
monolithic.” This was the “congress 
of the victors,” at which even former 
members of the opposition group- 
ings—Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukhar- 
in, Rykov and Tomski—came for- 
ward to extol the successes achieved 
by socialist construction and to ex- 
press their repentance for their past 
attitudes. By the time of this con- 
gress “the authority of the party 
had grown exceptionally”; this was 
the congress that marked the “firm 
and irrevocable victory of socialist 
relationships in our country.” N. S. 
Khrushchev is said to have declared 
at the Congress: “The strength of 
our Lenin Central Committee lies in 
that it knew how to organize the 
party, knew how to organize the 
working class and the collective 
farmers... .” The names of some 
other delegates who spoke for this 
allegedly “united and monolithic” 
party are cited, for the purpose of 
“rehabilitating” them. Among those 
mentioned are J. Zelenski and G. 
Grinko, two of the accused at the 
1938 Moscow trial; but no reference 
is made to the trial itself. 


Kirov is referred to as “the won- 
derful Leninist,” the “favorite of 
the entire party” (the words, inci- 
dentally, used by Lenin in his “Tes- 
tament” to characterize Bukharin). 
“Less than a year passed after the 
17th Congress when a criminal hand 
cut short the life of Kirov. . . . This 
was a premeditated and carefully 
prepared crime, the circumstances 
of which, as N. S. Khrushchev de- 
clared at the 22nd Congress, have 
not yet been fully cleared up.” 

The writer’s appraisal of the 
inner-party situation at the time of 


91, Shaumyan, “Na rubezhe pervykh 
pyatiletok” (On the threshold of the 
first five-year plans), Pravda, Feb. 7, 
1964. 


the 17th Congress renders the sub- 
sequent fate of the party incompre- 
hensible. In this united and mono- 
lithic organization vested with such 
exceptional authority, how did it 
come about that—as the writer ad- 
mits—7/0 percent of the Central 
Committee, and 1,108 of the 1,966 
delegates who unanimously elected 
it, were subsequently condemned as 
counterrevolutionary traitors? Quite 
obviously this could not have hap- 
pened under the conditions des- 
cribed. 

That the 17th Congress did in- 
deed express the mood of jubilation 
and relief then prevailing in the top 
circles and among the activists of 


the party is indisputable. But un- 


derlying this mood was an aware- 
ness of the monstrous forces of re- 
pression and terror that had been 
created—forces that the activists 
themselves had helped to create, 
and yet that were in a sense alien 
and threatening to them. Hence the 
ovation given by the delegates to 
Kirov, who appeared at the con- 
gress as the outstanding champion 
of the authority of the party 
against the authority of the secret 
police. 


here exists a document which 

is of exceptional value for an 

understanding of the political 
atmosphere of the time, which ex- 
plains Kirov’s role and the hopes 
centered in him, and which also 
throws light on the motives of 
Leonid Nikolaiev, his assassin. This 
is the so-called “Letter of an Old 
Bolshevik,” first published anony- 
mously in two issues of the Menshe- 
vik monthly, Sotsialisticheski vest- 
nik (Paris, December 22, 1936, and 
January 17, 1937); and_ subse- 
quently published as a pamphlet, 
also anonymously, by the Rand 
School Press, New York City, 1937. 
The identity of the author, none 
other than N. I. Bukharin, was not 
revealed by the editorial board of 
Sotsialisticheskt vestmik until No- 
vember 23, 1959. (Bukharin at his 
trial in 1938 admitted that he had 
met in Paris, on his last trip abroad, 
a representative of the Mensheviks, 
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Boris Nikolaievsky. It is not with- 
out significance that Bukharin knew 
that if he could trust no one else, he 
could trust his lifelong ideological 
opponents. ) 

Bukharin writes that Kirov 
“stood for the abolition of the terror, 
both in general and inside the 


party.” 


We do not desire to exaggerate the 


importance of his proposals. It must 
not be forgotten that when the first 
Five-Year Plan was being put into 
effect, Kirov was one of the heads of 
the party, that he was one of those 
who inspired and carried through 
the notoriously ruthless measures 
against the peasants and the wiping 
out of the kulaks. The Kem and 
Murmansk coasts, with their prison 
camps, etc., were under his qurtsdic- 
tion. Furthermore, he was in charge 
of the construction of the Baltic- 
White Sea Canal. This is enough to 
make tt clear that Kirov could not 
be reproached with any undue 
regard for human lives.’ 


Yet according to Bukharin, Kirov’s 
previous role only served to 
strengthen his position as the advo- 
cate of reconciliation with former 
opposition elements, once the strug- 
gle for collectivization was over and 
there remained “no more irrecon- 
cilable foes of any importance.” 

It could be argued from this that 
Kirov stood in 1934 where the anti- 
Stalinists stand today. And, in- 
deed, it is precisely this that makes 
Kirov so attractive a figure to the 
present leaders: it is possible to 
portray him as a precursor, a fighter 
against anti-party elements and a 
defender of the true Leninist tradi- 
tion that the present regime has 
succeeded in reviving. Had he not 
been gotten rid of by the Stalinists, 
the argument goes, the mass repres- 
sions and violations of socialist 
legality would never have occurred. 


he grain of truth in all this 
does not make it any the less 
a distortion of the facts. To 
get at the real truth one must also 
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consider the other figure central to 
the drama, Leonid Nikolaiev. Who 
was this man? What were his 
motives? 

Practically no official information 
about Nikolaiev has ever been di- 
vulged; but from Bukharin’s “Let- 
ter” we learn that he fought on the 
front against Yudenich’s forces at 
the age of sixteen, that he there 
joined the Komsomol, and later be- 
came a member of the party in 
Leningrad. At one time he was ap- 
parently connected with the NKVD. 
He also held a minor post as su- 
pervisor of a forced labor camp in 
Murmansk.. In 1933 he returned to 
Leningrad where, it was rumored, he 
was again connected in some way 
with the NKVD (although this, 
wrote Bukharin, was kept especially 
secret). Early in 1934 he came into 
conflict with the party and was ex- 
pelled, but was reinstated shortly 
afterwards on the grounds that he 
was suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion and that too much should not 
therefore be expected of him. 

The Moscow correspondent of the 
British Daily Worker at the time, 
W. G. Sheppard, stated that Niko- 
laiev had formerly been a member 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ In- 
spection.'? This item of information 
is probably valid. It ties in with 
the mention by Victor Serge of a 
Nikolaiev who, as an investigator of 
the Worker’s and Peasants’ Inspec- 
tion in Leningrad, had been instru- 
mental in obtaining the reinstate- 
ment of Serge’s father-in-law, Rus- 
sakov, into his trade union. Serge 
describes Nikolaiev as “a tall, lean 
young man, grey-eyed, with tousled 
hair, who showed himself singularly 
honest.” !8 


10 Letter of an Old Bolshevik, Rand 
School Press, New York, 1937. 

11'Was he related to the General 
Nikolaiev taken prisoner on this front 
and hanged after refusing an offer by 
Yudenich to join his forces? See Erich 
Wollenberg, The Red Army, London, 
Secker & Warburg, 1940, p. 64. 

12 The Truth about the Murder of 
Kirov, London, Modern Books, n.d., 
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13 Mémoires d'un Revolutionnaire, 


Paris, Eds. du Seuil, 1951, p. 301. 


Bukharin’s “Letter” refers to the 
diary that was found on Nikolaiev 
when he was arrested.'* Limited ex- 
tracts from this diary, which were 
circulated among a select circle as 
top secret (to be returned when 
read), sufficed to indicate Niko- 
laiev’s state of mind at the time. 
According to Bukharin: 


Everything seems to point to the 
fact that his mind was preoccupied 
principally with personal conflicts 
with the party machine, which was 
becoming increasingly bureaucratic. 
The diary ts full of references of this 
kind, and of complaints of the dis- 
appearance of the old friendly rela- 
tionships which had made life in the 
party so pleasant in the years fol- 
lowing the revolution. He returned 
again and again to the memories of 
those days, which appeared to him 
very sumple and rosy, the days of a 
sort of brotherhood. . . . His com- 
plants about the bureaucratism 
that had developed inside the party 
were the starting point of Ntko- 
laiev’s critical attitude. Further 
than that he did not go. The strik- 
ing thing is the disproportion be- 
tween the gravity of his act and the 
absence of any more profound criti- 
cism on his part. . . . Nothing ex- 
isted for Nikolaiev outside the 
party. To the condition of 
inner-party relationships he began 
to react with growing intensity, and 
gradually he came to regard the situ- 
ation as a veritable betrayal of the 
fine party traditions of the past, as 
a betrayal of the revolution itself .1® 


he irony here revealed is that 
Nikolaiev — the killer of 
Kirov—saw himself as a 
champion of the “fine party tradi- 
tions of the past.” In strict justice, 
therefore, the anti-Stalinists ought 
at least to recognize that Nikolaiev 
was neither the common criminal 


‘Both Yagoda and his secretary, 
Bulanov, confirmed the existence of this 
diary at their trial. 

15 Letter of an Old Bolshevik, pp. 
28-29. 
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they make him out to be, nor merely 
a man oppressed by a personal 
grievance. Granted that he was 
gravely mistaken as to the effect of 
his act—that it must inevitably 
have had consequences opposite to 
those it was intended to produce. 
Still, all that he wanted was, like 
Zheliaboy, “to give history a push” 
—in the direction of “destaliniza- 
tion.” He knew from close personal 
experience the rottenness of the 
party regime; he saw no essential 
difference between the existing sit- 
uation and that under Tsarism 
(he had, wrote Bukharin, steeped 
himself in the literature of the Peo- 
ple’s Will and the Social Revolution- 
aries and been profoundly influ- 
enced by it); he knew that there 
was-no hope of change through the 
channels of inner-party democracy, 
which had become an empty slogan. 
Thus he came to the conclusion that 
there was only one way of effective 
action left open: someone had to 
sacrifice himself by executing a 
prominent representative of the 
“usurpers,” as he called them, and 
‘so rouse the country to the danger 
facing it. Bukharin reports the 
story that when Stalin asked him 
why he had committed the murder, 
and pointed out to him that he was 
a lost man, Nikolaiev replied: 
“What does it matter? Many are 
going under now. But in the days to 
come my name will be coupled with 
those of Zheliabov and Balmashev.” 

Nikolaiev was not to know that 
certain men behind Stalin were 
themselves interested in getting rid 
of Kirov. To Nikolaiev—and to 
how many others like him?—Kirov 
was obviously neither more nor less 
than one of the “usurpers.” What 
could he know of the struggle on the 
summit of power between the “con- 


16 When the regime’s spokesmen to- 
day talk of those who were close to 
Stalin, they perhaps forget that The 
Short Biography of Stalin (Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
1951) carries a 1926 photograph of 
Stalin and Kirov together. The only 
other persons so honored are Lenin, 
Kalinin and Gorky. No mention is 
made of Kirov’s assassination in the 
biography. 


ciliators” and the advocates of con- 
tinued ruthless repression? Cer- 
tainly he was aware of nothing to 
alter his opinion of Kirov as the 
close companion of Stalin,’® and a 
dedicated, ruthless executor of 
Stalinist policy. 


ut even in the unlikely event 

that Nikolaiev had, recog- 

nized Kirov as a co-thinker, 

and that the assassination had 
therefore never occurred, would this 
really have made any difference at 
all to the subsequent course of 
events? Is it not clear that the long- 
drawn-out struggle between the 
Stalinized party and the Stalinist 
secret police inevitably had to come 
to a head? The “mysterious and 
suspicious circumstances” surround- 
ing Kirov’s death amount simply to 
the fact that the advocates of re- 
pression, who already controlled the 
country, regarded Kirov as a men- 
ace to their authority, and that they 
were therefore glad to get rid of him, 
using Nikolaiev as their unwitting 
instrument. This one killing was 
used as a pretext for mass killings, 
but a pretext for them would in any 
event have been found because 
Stalin’s “working staff” needed one. 
As Bukharin put it, the members of 
his staff were not in principle “op- 
posed to a change in the general 
policy of the party”—they were 
not even interested in general policy 
as such. “What they emphatically 
opposed was any change in internal 
party policy. They realized that 
. they could expect no mercy in 
the event of a change in the inner- 
party regime.” ‘7 And they knew of 
course—none better—that the num- 
ber desiring such a change was not 
negligible. The extent and ferocity 
of the “mass reprisals” following 
Kirov’s death can be explained only 
on the basis of the feeling of fear 
and insecurity prevailing among 
those who were the major prop of 


the regime, the men of the NKVD. 


17 Letter of an Old Bolshevik, p. 29 


(emphasis in original). 


They knew how much they were 
hated, and by how many. 

Nikolaiev acted as a lone indi- 
vidual; there was no Trotskyite- 
Zinovievite-Bukharinite plot. But 
Stalin and his general staff knew 
that there existed throughout the 
country a sharp mood of extreme 
bitterness and_ incipient revolt 
against their dictatorship, and that 
Nikolaiev’s act was an expression of 
this mood. It was for them essential 
to get rid of all former oppositional 
elements in the party and the state 
apparatus—to remove anyone at all 
who might conceivably serve to 
crystallize that mood into action. In 
due course, even to venture a word 
of protest in favor of one unjustly 
accused was taken as indicative of 
dangerous thinking.*® 

In his “secret” speech, Khrush- 
chev himself gave an example from 
the year 1931 of the methods used 
in the internecine struggle for su- 
preme power,'® and in so doing 
contradicted his general thesis that 
the rot only set in after 1934. But, 
of course, that struggle had begun 
immediately upon Lenin’s death, 
and it became progressively more 
deadly and bloody. Sooner or later 
—Kirov affair or no Kirov affair— 
the line of blood would have finally 
closed the balance sheet and marked 
the victory of Stalinism. Khrushchev 
was at his most un-Marxist when he 
said that “had Lenin lived, such an 
extreme method would not have 
been used against many” Trotskyite 
opponents of the “general line.” On 
the contrary, had Lenin lived, he 
would have stood in the dock with 
Bukharin. Stalin’s treatment of 
Krupskaia shows that he was no 


respecter of persons, however 
eminent. 
The question arises: How did 


Khrushchev have the nerve to 
carry his charges against Stalin and 


18 Note the case of D. A. Lazurkin, 
for example, a party member from 1902 
on, who spent 17 years in prisons and 
camps for this offense. See Pravda, 
Oct. 21, 1963. 

19 The Anti-Stalin Campaign ..., p. 
66. 
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his cohorts as far as he did without 
apparently entertaining any serious 
fear that his audience would draw 
the “wrong” conclusions—notably 
in the matter of his own complicity? 
The only explanation would seem to 
be that the present Soviet genera- 
tion is not able to check the facts it 
is now given against its own knowl- 
edge of the events to which those 
facts relate. It has no such knowl- 
edge. The facts about the circum- 
stances surrounding the Kirov mur- 
der were new to it; it did not know 
that these very facts had been used 
at the Moscow Trials to incriminate 
—not Stalin and his close compan- 
ions—but Stalin’s enemies in the 
party, or those insufficiently subser- 
vient to him. This generation does 
not know that the rehabiiitation of 
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Zelenski, Grinko, and Ikramov in- 
validates their evidence at the third 
Moscow Trial, evidence incriminat- 
ing themselves and the other de- 
fendants. It does not know that the 
same is true of the rehabilitation of 
Yenukidze and Rudzutak, who—al- 
though they were not then in the 
dock (having been tried and con- 
demned in separate and_ secret 
trials)—-were in effect equally 
among the accused at the trial. 
The report of the “thorough en- 
quiry” into the Kirov affair prom- 
ised by Khrushchev in 1961 will— 
if it is a true account, and if it is 
ever made public—be of enormous 
importance to the present Soviet 
generation. For it could herald the 
official demolition of the most mon- 
strous edifice of lies and slander ever 


erected by any government in the 
entire history of mankind: the 
Moscow Trials. And not only the 
Moscow Trials, the keystone of 
which was the Kirov affair, but also 
the trials that preceded them and of 
which—as Vyshinski pointed out at 
the last great trial—they were a 
logical extension. 

This work of demolition would 
give the Soviet people a clear view 
of their own political history; it 
would, further, lift from their minds 
the remaining load of suspicion of 
the outside world inculcated by 
those trials. The new anti-Stalinists 
have chipped at the structure, even 
made great holes in it, yet it still 
stands, a horrible memento to the 


depths of depravity to which man-_ 


kind is capable of sinking. 
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o political system is immune to the forces of social 

change, and the Soviet system is no exception. 

Ever since the death of Joseph Vissarionovich 
Stalin, his heirs, nudged by their instinct for self-preserva- 
tion, realizing that their political survival required adjust- 
ment to the new needs of the developing society they 
wanted to govern, have been engaged in a cautious, fre- 
quently checkered, but nonetheless significant process 
of economic, social, and political transformation. The 
use of mass terror as a principal means of political rule 
has been abandoned; and economic improvement, based 
on higher standards of efficiency induced by material in- 
centives, has become the substance of the new “march 
to communism.” 

The new deference to social reality brought in its wake 
the need for further and wider intellectual renovation. 
The subjective obscurantism of Stalin’s day had to give 
way to objective judgments if rational policy decisions 
supporting rational ends were to be made and executed. 
Thus a revival of science, including the social sciences, 
became a real practical necessity, and the only way to 
promote this end was to grant at least limited autonomy 
to scientific endeavor. 

Yet, while implicitly acknowledging that its ideology— 
Marxism-Leninism—does not represent the ultimate 
achievement as a scientific method, and often explicitly 
admitting that its past leadership has been deficient in 
its judgments of reality and even as the determinant of 
policy, the party continues to insist on its absolute politi- 
cal supremacy in the Soviet state and society. And to 
continue promoting its political monopoly, it must con- 
tinue to defend its ideology as the morally superior creed 
and the ultimate prescription for social progress. 

The resulting inexorable conflict is unfolding already. 
Having been forced by “life itself” to grant varying de- 
grees of autonomy to the scientists, social scientists, 
writers and artists, the party has opened its political 
authority and especially its ideology to continuous chal- 
lenges. The questions posed by these challenges are as 
numerous as they are intriguing. What has in fact been 
the extent and quality of change in Soviet science since 
Stalin’s death? What have been the developments in 
the social sciences, and within what scope are these 
sciences allowed to function? What of new directions in 
philosophy? How much have the arts and letters bene- 
fited from the new climate? What threats does science 
present to official doctrine? Will the party be able to 
confine scientific inquiry within a prescribed conceptual 
framework? How far will the party go in confining its 
doctrine? Will protracted and serious ideological adjust- 
ment lead to an erosion of ideology in the USSR? 

These are some of the issues to which the following 
articles are addressed. It is hoped that the survey will 
open up fresh perspectives on the present course of Soviet 
society. It may also lead to some fascinating conjecture 
about the dialectical relationship between progress and 
the world’s “most progressive” ideology. 


—The Editors 


The Natural Sciences 


The Debacle of 


Lysenkoism 


By David Joravsky 


hree myths must be set aside before Ly- 
senkoism can be examined realistically. Two 
are completely fanciful, yet they constantly 
reappear in Western comments on Lysenko, as 
if his mythopoeic mentality were a contagion 
affecting his foreign critics as well as his domes- 
tic followers! The first myth derives Lysen- 


1For recent examples, see C. L. Sulzberger in the 
New York Times, June 4, 1965; also E. W. Caspari and 
R. E. Marshak, “The Rise and Fall of Lysenko,” Sci- 
ence (published by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science), July 16, 1965, pp. 275-78. 


Currently an Associate at the Russian Research 
Center of Harvard University, Mr. Joravsky 
is the author of Soviet Marxism and Natural 
Science (Columbia University Press, 1961) and 
is now working on a full-length history of the 
Lysenko affair. He has twice visited the Soviet 
Union for research purposes, most recently in 
the spring of 1965 under the sponsorship of the 
National Science and Guggenheim Foundations. 
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koism from the writings of Marx and Engels, 
the second from a Communist desire to remold 
human heredity. 

There is a connection between Marxist ide- 
ology and Lysenkoism, but it is as remote, 
indirect, and subtle as the connection between 
Protestant ideology and American racism. Ly- 
senko’s claim that Marx and Engels are the 
authors of his biological theories can no more 
be taken at face value than the Southern Baptist 
habit of justifying white supremacy by citing 
Biblical texts. Marx and Engels, Plekhanov 
and Lenin wrote very little about biology, and 
what little they wrote consciously avoids such 
technical issues as the mechanism of heredity. 
Soviet Marxist commentators on biology did 
get involved in technical issues, but Lysenkoism 
did not originate among them. Their original 
center, the Timiriazev Institute, was closed 
down in 1935, just when Lysenkoism emerged 
in full force. Lysenkoism was born in agronomy 
and plant physiology at the end of the 1920’s— 
without benefit of Marxist texts. It is a fact 


that in the mid-1930’s the philosopher L. I. 
Prezent helped Lysenko to extend his empire 
to plant breeding, genetics, and evolutionary 
theory, but is also a fact that in the early 1930’s 
Prezent, like the other Marxist philosophers, 
had been a partisan of standard genetics. In the 
late 1930's, on order from the Central Commit- 
tee, the other Marxist philosophers embraced 
Lysenkoism, just as they are now deserting 
it. Such behavior can hardly be interpreted as 
an intellectual effort to keep faith with Marxist 
texts. Both the intellect and the texts are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

The myth about Lysenkoite commitment 
to the improvement of human heredity also 
credits anti-intellectuals with a seriousness of 
thought that they steadfastly avoid. Some Bol- 
sheviks once concerned themselves with the im- 
provement of human heredity, as K. A. 
Timiriazev did before the Revolution.? N. A. Se- 
mashko, the first Commissar of Health, spon- 
sored research not only in medical genetics but 
also in eugenics, in an effort to discover and 
control the heredity factors in social develop- 
ment. Indeed, Semashko pictured applied eu- 
genics as the long-run goal of his commissariat, 
a goal attainable only in a Communist society. 
By the mid-1920’s, however, he and other lead- 
ing Bolsheviks were already backing away from 
this radical position. Eugenics came to be de- 
nounced as a pseudo-science. Whether Men- 
delian or Lamarckist in its understanding of the 
heredity mechanism—at that time some eu- 
genicists were still Lamarckist—the subject 
itself was declared inherently reactionary and 
repulsive. Reactionary, because it cast doubt 
on the biological quality of humanity, thus un- 
dermining confidence in mankind’s ability to 
improve itself by social revolution. Repulsive, 
because it compared our reproductive patterns 
with those of mice and fruit flies and suggested 
that human mating should be regulated by the 
state as the mating of cattle is regulated by 
stockbreeders. Bolshevik ideologists were no 
more impressed than nice people in the West by 
the argument that people share certain patterns 
of reproduction with mice and fruit flies, and 
that efforts to discover these patterns may sug- 
gest ways to improve the regulation of human 
mating, which has always been a function of 


2See his article on eugenics in Entsiklopedicheski 


slovar Granat, Vol. XIX, pp. 391-95. 


state power anyway. Indeed, Soviet officials are 
sometimes more finical on this subject than 
many Western politicians. Their law, for in- 
stance, does not require people getting married 
to submit to a test for venereal disease. (In the 
1920’s Semashko urged that such a requirement 
be postponed until there were enough physi- 
cians in the countryside. The number of doc- 
tors in the Soviet Union today suggests that this 
condition has been met, but Soviet law still re- 
quires simply a declaration that the partners 
have informed each other of the state of their 
health. ) 

Bolshevik revulsion against eugenics ante- 
dated the rise and survives the fall of Lysenko- 
ism. It has not rested on the assertion that the 
improved environment created by the revolu- 
tion would transform human heredity. It has 
rested on the assertion that changes in heredity 
do not matter, that they ceased—or at least 
ceased to play an important part in social devel- 
opment—once society emerged from the sub- 
human level. The final crushing argument was, 
and is, the observation that the improvement of 
human heridity was a Nazi preoccupation. The 
Lysenkoites simply carried this anti-intellectual 
attitude to its ultimate absurdity. They denied 
the importance of heredity not only in social 
but even in individual development. In 1936, 
after S. G. Levit was arrested and his Institute 
of Medical Genetics closed, research in the sub- 
ject ceased altogether. Medical genetics has 
been revived in the last few years, but efforts 
to find the social significance of changes in hu- 
man heredity remain taboo. 


Kremlinology and Lysenkoism 


The third popular myth, or series of myths, 
concerns the politics of Lysenkoism. The rise 
and long-delayed fall of this odd school are 
attributed to powerful men intriguing in the 
Kremlin. This line of thought is certainly rea- 
sonable, but with inadequate evidence it usually 
produces myth instead of reliable political his- 
tory. Lenin is pictured as the original patron of 
Lysenkoism—because his administrative secre- 
tary sent a telegram to the Tambov Soviet de- 
manding a report on the work of Michurin, the 
plant breeder who was posthumously canonized 
by the Lysenkoite church. Or Lunacharsky 1s 
assigned an important role—because he spon- 
sored a movie that glorified the Austrian 
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Lamarckist, Kammerer. Such myths can be 
sustained only by systematically ignoring a 
mountain of contrary evidence showing that 
the Soviet government enthusiastically sup- 
ported standard biology throughout the 1920's 
and into the early 1930’s, when Michurinism 
was a small movement confined to horticulture. 
As Lysenkoism absorbed and transformed this 
movement in the mid-1930’s, winning monopo- 
listic control of research and education in agron- 
omy and biology, party chiefs were guiding the 
process. Who can doubt that? But, without 
access to the archives, who can establish which 
chiefs played what roles, and for what reasons, 
then or since? 

The major public sponsors of Lysenkoism 
when it first emerged were the scourge of the 
Ukraine, P. P. Postyshev; Commissars of Agri- 
culture Ya. A. Yakovlev and M. A. Chernov; 
and the head of the Central Committee’s Divi- 
sion of Science, K. Ya. Bauman. They all per- 
ished as enemies of the people in the late 1930's, 
yet the movement they had sponsored in agron- 
omy and biology rolled on with increasing force. 
Stalin came to support Lysenkoism—the nature 
of Soviet affairs and a few bits of direct evidence 
make that clear. But deductions from the na- 
ture of things cannot tell us exactly when or 
why Stalin extended his mighty hand to Ly- 
senko. Neither can the fragmentary public 
evidence of Kremlin politics tell us why Lysenko 
remained Stalin’s favorite. Stalin often changed 
his mind. Witness the administrators of agron- 
omy and biology who were given strong support 
in the 1920’s and early 1930’s only to be cast 
aside—frequently into prison—when Lysenko 
came along. Witness also the case of N. V. 
Tsitsin, a plant breeder whom Stalin personally 
and publicly endorsed in the 1930’s more 
strongly then he did Lysenko. When the two 
favorites quarreled in the 1940’s, Stalin allowed 
Tsitsin to fall into disgrace. 

If we may legitimately imagine that Lysenko 
became for Stalin what Lindemann was for 
Churchill—the scientific adviser in whom the 
“Chief” placed irrevocable trust—imagination 
is no safe guide in reconstructing the intricate 
court politics that must have attended the spas- 
modic decline of Lysenkoism since Stalin died. 
For example, what are we to imagine about 
Khrushchev’s role? In the first five years after 
Stalin’s death, he seems to have been on the side 
of the resurgent anti-Lysenkoites. And then he 
seems to have changed his mind, or his position, 
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or both. Mr. Sidney Ploss, who made a pains- 
taking study of Kremlin politics relating to 
agriculture, chose to ignore the change, ap- 
parently feeling that it was nothing more than 
a tactical maneuver. He pictured Khrushchev 
as really and truly an opponent of Lysenkoism 
—and sent his book to press a month before 
Khrushchev’s fall brought the public disgrace 
of Lysenko.? Thus does Kremlinology, which 
might be defined as the effort to do archival 
research in Soviet politics without access to the 
archives, reward great labor with meager and 
unreliable conclusions. 


The Impermance of Reversals 


How then can we discover whether the cur- 
rent disgrace of Lysenko is final? We have not 
seen the stenographic record of that Central 
Committee meeting of October 1964 which 
“satisfied Comrade Khrushchev’s request to 
be freed from his duties”’—nor is it likely 
to be made public soon. According to a 
suspiciously precise rumor I heard in Moscow, 
“twelve percent” of the charges against Khru- 
shchev concerned his support for Lysenkoism. 
All we know for sure is that a flurry of anti- 
Lysenkoite articles followed the October Central 
Committee meeting; that several eminent Ly- 
senkoites, including Lysenko himself, were 
obliged to resign their positions; and that the 
President of the Academy of Sciences announced 
that Lysenko would no longer be immune to 
criticism, and called for the reestablishment of 
standard biology in research and education. But 
we also know that Lysenkoism had been in a 
similar position back in 1956, when Lysenko was 
forced to resign his most important post as head 
of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
and public criticism of his school was growing. 
Nevertheless, he bounded back in 1957-58. In 
December 1958, anti-Lysenkoite biologists were 
fired from their editorial posts for violating— 
as Pravda explained—the rules of “courtesy and 
propriety” in scientific discussion. During the 
next six years the few brave souls who ventured 
to criticize Lysenko in print were threatened 
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with criminal prosecution for slander. Without 
resort to Kremlinology, how can we tell whether 
this sort of reversal will not happen again? 

If we limit our observations to the current 
situation, we get the depressing feeling that 
there could well be another reversal. Several 
well-known Lysenkoites have been fired, but 
their places have not been given to staunch anti- 
Lysenkoites such as N. P. Dubinin, who would 
have been the natural replacement for Lysenko 
as director of the Institute of Genetics. This and 
other vacant posts have been given to mediocri- 
ties with Lysenkoite records. Indeed the most 
important post, the presidency of the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences, has been 
given to P. P. Lobanov, a man of marked Stalin- 
ist and Lysenkoite affinities and the same man 
who succeeded Lysenko in that post in 1956. It 
is an equal shock to learn that some of the worst 
Lysenkoites in high places have not been fired. 
V. N. Stoletov, for example—who, as far as I 
know, is the only Lysenkoite to have publicly 
accused a scientific opponent of subversion be- 
fore the man was arrested—remains Minister of 
Higher Education of the RSFSR and Chairman 
of the Department of Genetics at Moscow Uni- 
versity. The more one examines the current 
situation, the clearer it becomes that the post- 
Khrushchev authorities are not determined on a 
quick, clean sweep of Lysenkoism. In this as in 
other fields, they seem intent on a mild reform 
avoiding dislocations and upheavals among the 
“cadres” —in this case, the people who managed 
biological research and education under Ly- 
senko, and who still are managing them. 

This was indeed the message that President 
Mstislav V. Keldysh delivered to the Academy 
of Sciences last February just after he had an- 
nounced that Lysenko’s immunity to criticism 
had been removed and that a major conference 
would soon meet to discuss the improvement of 
biology: 


At the same time I would like to emphasize that 
attention must be focused on scientific and or- 
gamizational questions; we must rule out any 
possibility of administrative fiat, pressure, and 
pasting of labels on any side.* 


Keldysh insisted that Lysenkoism was not to be 
rejected in toto, and he even singled out for 
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praise its hopelessly vague theory of stages in 
plant development. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the original flurry of anti-Lysenkoite 
articles has not swollen to a flood. Only a few 
articles have made truly sharp analyses, and 
they have not been written by the chiefs of bio- 
logical research and education. The most in- 
cisive and comprehensive analysis has come 
once again from an outsider, N. N. Semenoy,° 
the Nobel laureate of Soviet chemistry, who was 
bold enough to tangle with Lysenko in 1959, 
just after Pravda had restored his immunity to 
criticism. Evidently some boldness is still re- 
quired of those who would criticize Lysenkoism. 

The conference that Keldysh promised in 
February has not been held. According to rumor 
in Moscow, it was scheduled for April, post- 
poned to May, postponed again until fall, and 
now seems to be postponed indefinitely. The bi- 
ology curricula for secondary schools are being 
revised—but only slowly—and there are hints 
that the outcome may be a compromise be- 
tween Lysenkoism and standard biology. B.M. 
Kedrov, the eminent philosopher of science, who 
was a Lysenkoite until recently, has published 
an anti-Lysenkoite piece in which, however, a 
number of critical issues are fudged, most no- 
tably the existence of “the so-called gene.” This 
appeared in Novyi mir, the journal of reform; ° 
Oktiabr has carried a defense of Lysenkoism,’ 
as has Lysenko’s own journal, Agrobiologiia. 

Walking up Gorky Street with two optimistic 
young Soviet biologists, I focused my fears 
into a bet: in the new biology textbooks for 
secondary schools the gene either would not be 
mentioned at all, or would be dismissed in a few 
lines, as it had been by Kedrov. One of my com- 
panions was so sure I would be proved wrong 
that he set the stakes at twenty dollars, and I 
accepted with a flicker of reluctance, for there 
is reason to hope that I will lose the bet. 

The basic reason is that the current para- 
doxical situation—Lysenkoites presiding over 
the withering away of Lysenkoism—cannot 
be regarded as an easily reversible conjuncture 
of factional politics within the Kremlin. It is 
part of the larger pattern of Stalinists disman- 
tling Stalinism. Viewed in the historical context 
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of evolving policies, of changing patterns of be- 
havior that have proved more powerful than 
mortal politicians and their transient cliques, 
the current paradox is the culmination of a proc- 
ess long under way. Lysenko himself, when he 
was total boss of Soviet biology and agronomy 
under Stalin, acquiesced in the quiet abandon- 
ment of the agricultural nostrums that had won 
him his position, while clinging with breath- 
taking stubbornness to the theories that were 
supposed to be proved by the practical success 
of these nostrums. (Indeed he clings to these 
theories even now, proving that there is more 
of the fanatic in him than of the faker or time- 
server. ) 


In Search for Panaceas 


The essential puzzle of the Lysenko affair is 
why successive coteries of Soviet authorities 
clung to those theories with him, resisting dis- 
illusionment for more than thirty years, and 
even now show reluctance to face the harsh reali- 
ties of Lysenko’s practical record. One of their 
basic ideological principles is Stalin’s formula of 
the dialectical unity of theory and practice, ac- 
cording to which practice determines the truth 
or falsity of theory. Of course, this elastic prin- 
ciple is part of their articulate ideology, the ide- 
ology that constantly finds its way to politicians’ 
lips. But in the Lysenko affair some element of 
the more powerful inarticulate ideology seems 
to have been at work, causing Soviet bosses to 
praise Lysenkoism for its practical success even 
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as they were abandoning its agricultural recom- 
mendations. No wonder outside observers im- 
agine that fanatical adherence to Marxist texts 
or hope for the remolding of human beings must 
have been at work. 

Even anti-Lysenkoite Soviet biologists, who 
laugh at the myths entertained by outsiders, 
usually shake their heads in bewilderment when 
asked to explain why Lysenkoism, for more than 
thirty years, survived its agricultural failures 
and the death or dismissal of its powerful sup- 
porters. When I pressed the question, one old 
botanist exclaimed: “Lysenko is the Rasputin 
of Soviet biology!” But he would not venture to 
characterize the faith that this faith healer has 
preyed upon. A middle-aged geneticist thought 
that Lysenkoism had flourished when Soviet 
agriculture was too backward to use the recom- 
mendations of standard science, but his col- 
leagues disagreed, unwilling to concede that 
there had been any rational basis, however un- 
conscious, for the government’s hostility to mod- 
ern biology. I also disagreed, offering the ex- 
ample of the successful hybrid corn program in 
underdeveloped Mexico. Since they showed no 
interest in pursuing the subject, I did not add 
the essential points that would have made the 
comparison meaningful: Mexican farmers were 
not violently torn from their traditional social 
organization, or forced to adopt hybrid corn in 
a great hurry, or obliged to pay the full price for 
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VALUABLE HELP 


—Why did you take the chief of the 
main committee as a collaborator in 
your scientific work? So that he would 
help you? 

—No, so that he wouldn't interfere. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
tebruary 28, 1953. 


purchases of high-quality seed, which have been 
subsidized, partly with foreign assistance, by a 
government that has not been straining to 
industrialize at maximum speed.’ 

I am suggesting, of course, that the crisis of 
collectivization, and the chronic agricultural cri- 
sis that issued from it, created the Bolshevik 
officials’ yearning for “agrobiological” faith heal- 
ers—a yearning that has receded only slowly 
and spasmodically as agrarian realism has slowly 
and spasmodically replaced utopianism in the 
official mind. But this is a vague generalization, 
conveying little understanding unless one sees 
the process at work in particular cases. And one 
can see it, on three interacting levels: on the 
farms, in research and educational institutions, 
and in government policies. On the second and 
third levels there is an overwhelming abundance 
of published evidence. Institutions of higher 
learning publish profusely (some cynics claim 
that this is their raison d’étre); and though So- 
viet politics are very secretive, Soviet policies, 
in such fields as agronomy and biology, are 
highly publicized. The farmer alone drudges in 
silence, but the profuse statements of his scien- 
tific advisers and political masters tell us much 
about his activity. 

One cannot make a precise accounting of the 
Soviet farmer’s experience with Lysenko’s nos- 
trums, because adequate data have never been 
published. In fact, I doubt whether such data 
can be found in the archives, for the agricul- 
tural authorities of the Stalin era were hostile to 
precise assessments based on meticuously gath- 
ered data. Careful statistical reasoning was con- 
sidered the technique of wreckers, those who 
would undermine confidence in the new farms. 


SIn the Soviet Union there have been two crash pro- 
grams for the expansion of corn acreage and the develop- 
ment of hybrid seed: in the early 1930’s, and in the 
1950’s. The former was a total failure, which con- 
tributed to the rise of Lysenkoism; the latter has been a 
limited, costly success. For a description of the hybrid 
corn program in Mexico, which was begun in 1944 with 
aid from the Rockefeller Foundation, see E. J. Well- 
hausen’s article in J. W. Gowen, ed., Heterosis: A Record 
of Researches Directed Toward Explaining and Utilizing 
the Vigor of Hybrids (Ames, 1952). In both countries 
the reluctance of depressed farmers to buy hybrid seed 
for each planting has stimulated plant scientists to seek 
an alternative the the US type of hybrid corn. From the 
mid-1930’s to the mid-1950’s the Soviet Union followed 
Lysenko’s very simple alternative: total rejection of the 
US program in favor of open-pollinated varietal hybrids, 
which can be easily produced on any farm—and achieve 
little or no hybrid vigor. 


One did not question the value of sowing be- 
cause the average farm could not be counted on 
to do it properly or on time; one launched a 
sowing campaign. The true Bolshevik learned 
how to rely on his judgment in picking out the 
maiaki, or beaconlight farms; and he drove 
backward farms toward those lights with force 
and enthusiasm. Lysenko’s agrobiology was ad- 
mirably suited to this mentality. In the 1930’s 
and 1940's he piled up nostrums thick and fast, 
explicitly rejecting not only the sophisticated 
rules of agricultural testing but even the com- 
monsense injunction to look before you leap 
(“Measure seven times, cut once,” in the Rus- 
sian version). Wrote Lysenko in 1935: 


Do we have the right, when we propose a 
method that is as yet only theoretically 
grounded, such as “refreshing the blood” of the 
most important agricultural crops, do we have 
the right to lose two or three years in preliminary 
trial of this method on little plots at several 
plant-breeding institutions? No, we haven't the 
right to lose even a single year. 


Enthusiastic officials caught up each of his pro- 
posals and forced a mass-production trial on 
hundreds of farms, with the press shouting ex- 
citedly about the spectacular results. After a few 
years, as a growing silence indicated the failure 
of yet another nostrum, Lysenko would have 
two or three new ones booming. 

When he did not have peasants soaking and 
chilling spring grain before planting, he had 
them inching their way through fields of ripen- 
ing wheat and picking at the florets with tweez- 
ers (to force cross-fertilization in order to “re- 
fresh the blood’’), or “vernalizing potatoes (i.¢., 
sprouting them before planting), or tearing 
leaves off cotton plants, or planting potatoes in 
midsummer, or trudging through cornfields 
touching a piece of fur from tassels to silks, or 
sowing winter wheat in stubble, or planting shel- 
terbelts of trees in “nests.” In the 1950’s and 
1960’s his inventiveness faltered, as Bolshevik 
confidence in farming by intuition and fiat fal- 
tered (the current Soviet pejoratives for intui- 
tion and fiat are subjectivism and administriro- 
vame). But Lysenko still held Khrushchev’s 
faith with a recipe for stretching scarce mineral 
fertilizer (by composing it with earth and or- 
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ganic refuse), and another for increasing the 
butterfat content of milk (“training” the he- 
redity of cows by improving their diet). 

He has also held the confidence of officials 
with the memory of much-publicized successes 
in the past. The outsider finds it well-nigh im- 
possible to believe that abandoned nostrums can 
be regarded as successes; yet Pravda, in slapping 
down Lysenko’s critics in 1958, argued that they 
were.*° I once asked an eminent Lysenkoite 
whether the vernalization of spring grain is still 
widely used on Soviet farms. “Of course,” he 
answered brusquely. “How extensively?” I per- 
sisted. “Over a million hectares,” he replied, 
with a gesture of irritation. Later on, I put the 
same question to Lysenko’s chief ideologist. He 
replied placidly that vernalization of spring 
grain is not widely used any more; it was once 
very successful, but the present condition of 
Soviet agriculture makes it no longer profitable 
to add the cost of vernalization to spring sowing. 
In any case, he concluded, it is still an enor- 
mously important method for plant physiolo- 
gists and breeders. Each of these replies repre- 
sented a different method of refusing to face 
unpleasant reality, the one insufferably crude 
even for the man using it, the other subtle and 
self-deceiving. (Pravda used the _ second 
method.) Either way, failures are turned into 
successes. 

All of these nostrums had certain features in 
common. They promised quick, large returns 
for little or no outlay of state funds. They were 
crudely simple, depending on the forcible mo- 
bilization of much peasant labor. They were 
never defended by adequate data or credible 
reasoning, but relied on Lysenko’s intuition and 
the suppression of criticism from alien special- 
ists. After a few years of forced trial on many 
farms, each one was quietly abandoned in prac- 
tice while it continued to be praised in Lysen- 
koite theorizing. 


Mixed Blessings 


One should, however, give the Lysenkoites 
their due. Elements of unwitting rationality 
were probably mixed in with their nostrums, 
just as a little useful fertilizer was mixed with 
heavy earth in their composts. The “vernaliza- 
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tion of potatoes,” for example, is simply a pre- 
tentious and inept name for the worldwide prac- 
tice of sprouting seed potatoes to give them a 
head start before planting. When Lysenko 
quietly abandoned his original proposal to string 
them up on wire or cord, a procedure that in- 
creased the farmer’s labor and the potato’s infec- 
tions, the only difference between “vernaliza- 
tion” and old-fashioned sprouting was the vague 
theory of plant development that Lysenko used 
to explain it. His failure to urge farm managers 
to compare the labor costs of sprouting potatoes 
with the resulting profit from increased yields 
was typical of the indifference to cost acconting 
that benumbed Soviet agriculture from 1929, 
when Stalin decreed that the profitability of 
agriculture was to be calculated only on the 
national level, until the late 1950’s. 

Or, consider the example of the “vernalization 
of vernal grain” (yarovizatsiia yarovykh), for 
which intensive campaigns were mounted in the 
1930’s. Farmers were obliged to soak and chill 
spring grain before planting, with the promise 
that this would speed development and thus 
increase yields. Little attention was paid to the 
cost of extra labor, the increased danger of dam- 
aged seed and fungus infestation, and the proba- 
bility that a speed-up in plant development only 
occasionally brings higher yields. But it may be 
that’ the campaign for vernalization of spring 
grain was a useful component of the basic cam- 
paign for spring sowing in the 1930’s; by mobil- 
izing “hut labs” to vernalize seed toward the end 
of winter, the Lysenkoites were helping to make 
sure that some kind of seed would be ready at 
the fleeting moment in spring when planting 
should be done. In short, Lysenkoite nostrums 
may have been for Soviet farmers what magic 
is for primitive farmers—an irrational stimulus 
to actions that are in part rational. The trouble 
is that industrial states need a greater surplus 
than primitive farmers can produce, as Soviet 
officials began to recognize in the post-Stalin era. 

In science, Lysenkoism meant an even sharper 
contrast between revolutionary chatter and 
primitive reality. Born in plant physiology, it 
brought nothing to that discipline but a new 
term, a slight innovation in an old technique, 
and much obscurantist confusion. This sorry 
record needs to be emphasized, for there is a 
widespread notion that Lysenko’s early work 
with vernalization was a substantial contribu- 
tion to plant physiology. In fact his coinage, 
“Vernalization,” described a phenomenon long 


known to agriculturists and intensively studied 
by several plant physiologists for twenty years 
before Lysenko took up the subject. (Ignorant 
of most of this previous work, he angered when 
reminded of it.) His only innovation in tech- 
nique was to study this phenomenon in swelling 
seeds instead of seedlings. He drowned this 
modest achievement in a sea of belligerent con- 
fusion. The new term was applied to so many 
unrelated phenomena that it lost its meaning— 
except, ironically, in non-Lysenkoite literature, 
where “vernalization” is still used to describe 
the delayed effect that temperature alteration in 
germinating plants has on the time of flowering. 
Struggling to make his little accomplishments 
the basis of all plant physiology, Lysenko made 
war on other scientists’ studies of photoperiod- 
ism and plant hormones. He would have wrecked 
plant physiology as effectively as he did genetics 
if the former discipline had been as neatly fo- 
cused on a few basic concepts and methods as 
the latter. A sprawling discipline, however, 
plant physiology offered its Soviet practitioners 
various possibilities of continuing creditable 
work during the years of Lysenkoite domina- 
tion, by avoiding sensitive issues or by making 
various compromises. They could, for example, 
publish chimeras—i.e., books with a scientific 
body between a Lysenkoite head and tail. 


Obscurantism Par Excellence 


Scientists in the fields of genetics, cytology, 
and evolutionary theory did not have such op- 
tions. In these fields compromise is impossible, 
for Lysenkoism represents total repudiation of 
the concepts and methods on which these dis- 
ciplines are based. It is a mistake to imagine, 
as many Western observers do, that Lysenkoism 
was an outgrowth of obsolescent trends in bi- 
ology, of Lamarckism for example. Until the 
end of the 1930’s the Lysenkoites vehemently 
denied that they were Lamarckists, and in an 
important sense their denials were justified. Seri- 
ous Lamarckists, such as the botanist V. L. 
Komarov, engaged their minds with the precise 
experimental study of environmental influences 
on heredity. This is indeed the main reason 
why Lamarckists became increasingly rare after 
the mid-1920’s, when Mendelian geneticists be- 
gan to grapple successfully with environmental 
alterations of heredity. (The widespread notion 
that Mendelian geneticists deny the influence of 
environment on heredity is quite mistaken. On 


the contrary, it is these geneticists who have 
been establishing precisely how environment 
alters heredity in individual organisms and in 
evolving populations. ) 

Lysenko did not move from plant physiology 
to genetics because of concern for this scientific 
problem. He became entangled with genetics 
accidentally in 1935, when he claimed that he 
could satisfy the party’s demand for a speed-up 
in the breeding of improved varieties of agricul- 
tural plants. His green-thumb intuition told 
him, without the necessity of progeny tests ex- 
tending over several generations, which parent 
plants would produce desirable combinations of 
characters when crossed, and which first-genera- 
tion hybrids would remain stable in further gen- 
erations. Old-fashioned plant breeders took ten 
to twelve years to produce an improved variety; 
he could do it in two or three. When geneticists 
pointed out the conflict between his convictions 
and the basic rules of their science, he simply 
repudiated their science. 

From that time to this, Lysenko has refused 
to acknowledge the existence of the problems, 
the methods, or the concepts of genetics. He and 
his followers rejected a limine the statistical 
method of analyzing the combination and segre- 
gation of heredity characters in successive gen- 
erations, and the concept of particulate heredity 
to which this method leads. They have there- 
fore been entirely indifferent to the experiments 
and reasoning that locate the origin of heredity 
characters at particular segments of the chro- 
mosomes, the genes. They wound up, in effect, 
denying the most elementary distinction of all 
—between that which is hereditarily determined 
and that which is environmentally determined. 
Since Stalin died and it became unfashionable 
to take pride in nativistic isolation from world 
science, a few Lysenkoites have been making 
grotesque efforts to absorb elements of genetics 
into their obscurantist outlook. The most no- 
table example is the attempt to acknowledge the 
role of chromosomes and nucleic acids in hered- 
itary phenomena while still denying the exist- 
ence of genes.'' It is as if one were to acknowl- 
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the writings of Lysenkoites on this subject. For their 
most ambitious effort to accept the factual data of genetics 
while rejecting its theoretical explanations, see New? 
Feiginson, Korpuskuliarnaia genetika: kritichesku obzor 
(Moscow, 1963). The most recent Lysenkoite treatment 
of this problem is, by contrast, enormously conciliatory. 
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edge the role of the alimentary canal and en- 
zymes in digestion while denying the existence 
of the stomach and intestines. 

It is inaccurate and unfair to attribute such 
obscurantism to Lamarck or Darwin, who were 
well aware of the distinction between that which 
is hereditarily determined and that which 1s 
environmentally determined, but were unable 
to figure out how to study it experimentally. 
Lysenko and most of his followers could not 
figure out how to do this either, but simply be- 
cause they wilfully refused to learn. (Very few 
Lysenkoites are in the position of Kh. F. Kushner 
and N. I. Nuzhdin, who were trained in genetics 
but repudiated it in favor of Lysenkoism.) They 
have preferred to live in a fantasy world where 
agricultural plants and animals can be quickly 
and easily improved by “training” (vospitanie). 
As one might expect, they have produced very 
few varieties worthy of certification, even 
though the State Commission for Testing Agri- 
cultural Crop Varieties has long been controlled 
by their sympathizers. Lysenko himself has not 
a single certified variety to his credit. Those 
breeders who have pictured themselves as Ly- 
senkoites, whether sincerely or opportunistic- 
ally, have produced new varieties by the simple 
old methods of individual and mass selection, 
following the rules of thumb that sufficed 19th- 
century breeders before genetics was founded. 
This retardation of Soviet breeding has prob- 
ably not resulted in great losses to Soviet agri- 
culture, for most Soviet farms have been too 
backward to get maximum yields even from the 
standard old varieties. Farms that have poor 
rotation schemes, many weeds, little fertilizer, 
heavy infestation of pests and diseases, cannot 
benefit much from new, highly-improved varie- 
ties. Soviet plant breeders have long complained 
that the inefficient seed business and poorly run 
farms frequently destroy the purity of improved 
varieties. 

It was science which paid the most immediate 
and heaviest price for the authorities’ support 
of Lysenkoism. Genetics, cytology, and evolu- 
tionary theory were driven out of educational 
and research institutions, first from those con- 
cerned with agricultural applications, then from 
secondary education, and ultimately, in the 
period from 1948 to 1953, from the universities 
and the research institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences. Plant physiology, biochemistry, and 
soil science were not suppressed, but they suf- 
fered severe distortion and retardation. Since 
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Stalin died, there has been slow, spasmodic re- 
covery, first and foremost in the universities and 
research institutes of pure science, much less in 
applied science, and least of all in secondary 
education. In the long run, as Soviet agriculture 
rises to the level where modern science 1s re- 
quired, the heaviest price will be paid by ap- 
plied biology and agriculture, for these are the 
areas where Lysenkoism has established its 
cadres of ignoramuses and timeservers, who can- 
not be expected to disappear overnight. Pure 
science is already reviving without serious de- 
fects, for the Lysenkoites could only destroy 
pure science; they could not alter or distort 
what they did not understand. Even if the 
authorities attempt a compromise with the 
Lysenkoites in the educational system and allow 
them to hide the gene from high-school students 
for a few more years, the victory of genuine 
biology is assured. In the universities and re- 
search institutes, genuine biologists were win- 
ning the competition for students and aspiranty 
even before the dismissal of Khrushchev. Ly- 
senkoism may linger in the agricultural insti- 
tutes for a long time, but it is already moribund 
in Soviet institutions of pure science. In medical 
institutes its only influence has been the destruc- 
tion of medical genetics, now being restored. 


What Price Progress? 


With these patterns in mind, one can begin 
to understand why the Soviet authorities em- 
braced Lysenkoism with dramatic suddenness 
in the 1930’s and clung to it with blind per- 
sistence for the next three decades. The reason 
that they themselves endlessly gave was that 
Lysenkoite theory met the needs of agricultural 
practice, which bourgeois science did not. The 
same old formula of theory determined by prac- 
tice is now being invoked against Lysenkoism, 
with the crucial specification that judgments of 
success or failure in agriculture and science must 
not be made subjectively, by fiat. To under- 
stand the rapid rise and long delayed fall of 
Lysenkoism, one must therefore ask what this 
formula has actually meant in the official men- 
tality. How did the Soviet authorities lose sight 
of the crucial distinction between subjective and 
objective judgments of agricultural practice, and 
how did they win their way back to it? 

The Bolsheviks fell into a pit of agricultural 
and scientific subjectivism (reliance on un- 


bridled intuition, enthusiasm, and force) in the 
1930’s, quite suddenly. Nevertheless, with the 
advantage of hindsight, one can see that they 
had dug this pit for themselves in the 1920’s. 
At that time no one could have foreseen the rise 
of Lysenkoism. Bolshevik officials, showing a 
realistic conception of themselves as political 
bosses lacking in scientific and technical know- 
how, enthusiastically supported genuine scien- 
tists, such as N. I. Vavilov, who, by building the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences, were 
striving to overtake and surpass the United 
States Department of Agriculture in a great 
hurry. The Soviet Union was becoming one of 
the world’s leading centers of biological and 
agricultural research, while its farming methods 
remained among the world’s most backward. 
Before collectivization, this growing gap be- 
tween science and agriculture did not greatly 
disturb Bolshevik officials. They held to the 
belief—an intuitive judgment flowing from their 
Marxist-Leninist ideology—that the archaic so- 
cial organization of Russian agriculture was the 
only important reason for the gap. One of their 
important motives in forcing rapid collectiviza- 
tion was the conviction that Russian peasants 
would leap from primitive to scientific farming 
once they were in the new system. This was 
utopian subjectivism clinging to genuine science, 
and it was quickly frustrated in the early 1930's 
by the shocking discovery that the new farms 
could not be counted on to do the simplest 
things right. 

There is no point in commenting that sensible 
officials would have learned from this experience 
to resign themselves to a long, slow process of 
agricultural improvement. Less wild, less uto- 
pian men would not have attempted the great 
leap forward in the first place. Their volatile 
utopianism, on being checked and frustrated, 
turned into a dogged, sullen utopianism, the 
characteristic Bolshevik manner of resignation 
to painful reality. Lysenko satisfied a great psy- 
chological need when he began to preach that 
American methods could not be applied in So- 
viet agriculture because the methods were back- 
ward. Soviet farms were the most advanced in 
the world; they required the most advanced 
agrobiology in the world—and that is what Ly- 
senko claimed to provide. In 1938 Stalin even 
implied a comparison between Lysenko and 
Lenin, who had confounded hidebound social 
scientists by discovering that backward Russia 
would leap into the vanguard of nations, show- 


ing them the way to socialism. This nativistic 
revulsion against world science reached its cli- 
max in the last five years of Stalin’s reign, when 
the Lysenkoites took pride in the fact that West- 
ern farmers and scientists were against them. If 
spiteful gods had tried to play a trick on Stalin 
by obeying his order that practice must guide 
theory, they could not have done a more neatly 
ironical job. Self-deceiving tyranny in agricul- 
tural practice guided scientific theory to a fan- 
tasy world of tyrannical self-deception. 

For Soviet officials, Lysenkoite theory was 
thus a tranquilizer, soothing the Bolshevik 
psyche during a long period when backward 
peasants were being forced to pay for rapid in- 
dustrialization and the enhancement of Soviet 
power. For biologists and agricultural special- 
ists, it was obscurantist ranting against a science 
that had disappointed the utopian hopes that 
the Bolsheviks had placed in it. For farmers, it 
was a series of nostrums, each forced upon them 
for a few years and then quietly abandoned. 


The Past and the Future 


The historian can hardly avoid the question 
of what might have been. If the Bolshevik 
authorities had been less utopian and authori- 
tarian, if they had permitted agricultural spe- 
cialists and peasants to work gradually at self- 
chosen programs which would have been hu- 
manely feasible in a primitive countryside, if 
they had allowed biologists to keep up pure 
research as an investment in the long-run future, 
would they have accomplished more at less cost? 
These should not be considered rhetorical ques- 
tions; it is futile to write denunciations of dead 
Bolsheviks. Such contrary-to-fact hypothetical 
questions can be a useful stimulus to thought 
about causal relationships—the historian’s ver- 
sion of experimentation. Let Soviet historians, 
if they have a will to believe that Stalinism was 
not a dreadful waste, counter with a question 
stating an opposite hypothesis: If the Bolshe- 
viks had not convinced themselves that they 
were moving straight to a modern urban heaven, 
fighting devils to get out of a backward rural 
hell, could they have generated enough enthusi- 
asm and force to move the countryside at all? 

It may seem utopian to expect that Soviet 
historians will ever be free enough to ask such 
questions, or to go digging in archives where 
relevant evidence can be found—the George 
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Lefebvres of the Soviet agrarian revolution. But 
fifteen years ago it seemed utopian to expect 
that Soviet biologists would ever be free to 
criticize Lysenkoism and revive their science. 
Evidently there has been a self-correcting 
mechanism in the Bolshevik mentality causing 
it to worry about the intractable objective reali- 
ties of farming and science, and to struggle to 
rid itself of its addiction to self-deceiving fan- 
tasy. Each silent abandonment of a Lysenkoite 
nostrum was an unacknowledged admission that 
the political chiefs are not supreme judges of 
successful agricultural practice. The long hesi- 
tation between the endorsement of Lysenkoism 
and the final move to stamp out genetics (1936- 
48), and the rapid abandonment of this final 
solution as soon as Stalin died, these were silent 
admissions that the political chiefs, even while 
claiming to be supreme judges of scientific truth, 
were not sure of themselves. 

These admissions have moved closer and 
closer to the threshold of consciousness in the 


Marxism an 


By John E. Chappell Jr. 


ne of the liveliest and also most challeng- 
ing controversies ever to stir Soviet scientific 
minds has recently been unfolding in an unex- 
pected area—geography, a discipline held in 
rather low esteem in most academic circles to- 
day all over the world.t Furthermore, this pro- 
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Bolshevik mind, and have even erupted into 
print occasionally as the chronic agricultural 
crisis and the scandal in biology have grown 
more and more intolerable. Khrushchev vacil- 
lated between recognition and rejection of the 
principle that farmers and scientists must be au- 
tonomous judges of “practice” in their own 
spheres. His dismissal, and the denunciations of 
“subjectivism” that have followed it, may prove 
to be a decisive turning point in the develop- 
ment of Marxist-Leninist ideology. Having con- 
fined biological science within ideology (the su- 
premacy of “practice” as interpreted by the 
political chiefs), the chiefs cannot set biology 
free without confining ideology, or at least re- 
fining it. The influence of biology on Marxism- 
Leninism may prove to be greater, more endur- 
ing, and certainly more beneficial, than the influ- 
ence Marxism-Leninism has had on biology. The 
biologists may be helping the Bolsheviks to 
liberate themselves from their delusion of 
omnipotence. 


Geography 


vocative discussion does not center on the usual 
scientific problems of gathering data, conduct- 
ing experiments, or balancing equations, or even 
on the theoretical problems closely connected 


1For contributing to the development of this study 
(which represents material condensed from a longer study 
of environmentalist thought now in progress), I am in- 
debted to George Ivask, Oswald Backus, Roy Laird, John 
Greene, Thomas Kuhn, Nicholas Riasanovsky, Martin 
Malia, Marvin Mikesell, Douglas Jackson, Vadim Pahn, 


and many others. 


therewith. It concerns underlying principles: 
the philosophy of geography. Here then is a 
rare (in the 20th century) indication that the 
solution of important scientific problems may 
require not the emancipation of science from 
philosophy, or the humble subservience of 
philosophy to science, but instead an active 
collaboration between these two approaches to 
knowledge. 

In the USSR, of course, it has always been 
maintained that philosophy, i.e. Marxism-Len- 
inism, should support science by generalizing the 
results of its work and directing its course—in 
other words, that philosophy should serve as a 
sort of super-science. Yet, in past decades, when 
Soviet “philosopher-scientists” were more or- 
thodox and less imaginative Marxist-Leninists 
than they are today, remaining closer within 
the patterns set forth in Engel’s Dialectics of 
Nature and Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism, little if anything emerged from the 
Soviet Union to indicate any real feasibility of 
such collaboration. Now, however, as old doc- 
trinal fetters are being shaken off and Soviet 
philosophers and scientists find themselves 
somewhat freer to engage in a genuine search 
for truth, not only is the intellectual prospect 
more promising, but the political implications 
become serious. For one thing, if a less Marxist 
science proves to be a more productive science, 
the prestige of Marxism as a comprehensive 
ideology must inevitably suffer. For another, 
if a less Marxist Soviet Union becomes a scien- 
tifically more productive country, this may pre- 
sent a more serious threat to its diverse 
opponents—provided that general disaffection 
from Marxist ideology in Soviet society does 
not, in the absence of an alternative ideological 
world-view, result in general demoralization and 
lack of direction. 

We usually find that in the Soviet Union the 
intellectual grades quickly into the ideological 
and hence also the political. Nevertheless, it 1s 
this writer’s belief that from the ideological 
jumble in which the recent controversy in ge- 
ography is enmeshed, one can extract some 
objectively significant intellectual trends. 


Science as Natural Philosophy 


Most important among these trends is the 
increasing concert of effort between science and 
philosophy. When free of dogma, such coopera- 
tion promises to be widely beneficial, for it is now 


recognized by leading historians and_philoso- 
phers of science that scientific advance depends 
not so much on mere accumulation of evidence, 
or random experimentation, as it does on the 
scientist’s method of procedure (his “para- 
digm”), including what might be called the 
metaphysical framework which enables him to 
organize and apply his thinking.? Despite the 
mass of detailed knowledge that has been piled 
up by the multitude of 20th-century scientists, 
most of the really profound scientific advances 
in modern times were made before the last dec- 
ades of the 19th century. In the time of Galileo, 
Newton, Lagrange or Faraday, a scientist was 
termed a “natural philosopher,” for he viewed 
science not merely in terms of making compu- 
tations based on readings from dials and meas- 
uring sticks, as scientists of the “operationalist” 
persuasion do today, but he also attempted to 
probe in a speculative spirit into the logical and 
conceptual order behind the equations and the 
evidence, seeking thus to reach the ultimate 
truths of physical reality. Thus he was not only 
a philosopher but also, in a sense limited to the 
physical world, a metaphysician. However, after 
Newton (whose interests and motives extended 
far beyond his great achievements) revealed 
how bodies move in space, though not why they 
move, it became fashionable to think of the task 
of the natural philosopher more and more in 
terms of mathematical description, experiment 
and prediction, and less and less in terms of a 
search after ultimate cause or purpose. 

This tendency reached a culmination in the 
late 19th century with the emergence of the 
“scientist” as a skeptical denier of all metaphysi- 
cal propositions who placed all his faith in the 
tangible and the observable. While this “posi- 
tivist” viewpoint, best represented by the Ger- 
man scientist Ernst Mach, was helpful insofar 
as it inspired the searcher after truth to ques- 
tion rigorously all theoretical propositions, it 
led before long to extremes, such as suspicion of 
normal intuition and of the ordinary meaning 


2 See Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolu- 
tions, 1962; and Joseph Agassi, “The Nature of Scientific 
Problems and Their Roots in Metaphysics,” in Mario 
Bunge, ed., The Critical Approach to Science and Phi- 
losophy, 1964, pp. 189-211. Furthermore, in his “The 
Function of Measurment in Modern Physical Science,” 
Isis, Vol. 52, No. 2 (June 1961), pp. 161-193, Prof. 
Kuhn demonstrates that significant theoretical innova- 
tions in science nearly always precede the exact quantita- 
tive tests which confirm them. 
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of words. Mach himself went so far in his skep- 
ticism as to deny traditional concepts of abso- 
lute space and time, and this denial has found 
unfortunate reflections in subsequent thought. 
The paradox of Machism—in this writer’s opin- 
ion—was that although it denied the validity 
of metaphysics, it led, in fact, to another kind 
of metaphysics by insisting that ultimate reality 
must be found in the tangible and the measur- 
able. To fill the theoretical void they helped 
create, the positivists and operationalists who 
worked in the spirit of Mach proceeded to 
fashion their experimental evidence and equa- 
tions into new theories, but these often took 
insufficient account of important definitions, 
even including definitions (such as of “energy”) 
which had painfully been clarified at an earlier 
date. Philosophy, meanwhile, entered an age 
of “analysis” and began avoiding the larger 
ethical and social problems in favor of more 
limited tasks such as making logical analyses of 
philosophical conclusions reached by scientists 
on the basis of experimental evidence. 

It is rather unusual to find philosophy creep- 
ing back into science by way of geography, as 
has now occurred in the “Anuchin controversy,” 
named after the principal spokesman for new 
ideas in Soviet geography. In the past, geog- 
raphy has been generally associated with “nat- 
ural history,” a term implying less a study 
aimed at reaching abstract physical laws and 
theories than a discipline concerned with the 
accumulation of particular facts in geology and 
biology—realms where facts do not readily 
yield to nomothetic treatment. The best- 
known theory that emerged out of natural his- 
tory is of course Darwin’s theory of evolution by 
natural selection, which involves a very simple 
idea (though reflecting a very complex process) 
supported by a huge mass of observational de- 
tail. At the same time, however, evolutionary 
theory does qualify as philosophy; and it also 


*It should be mentioned that the term “natural 
philosophy” has lately been used in a notably unhistorical 
sense by such Soviet philosophers as B. M. Kedrov to 
refer to pre-scientific philosophical speculation about na- 
ture, as opposed to a “scientific” philosophy incorporating 
the Hegelian-Marxist dialectic, which is used by the 
Soviets to derive general laws of change and motion 
and cognition that govern all the laws and methods of 
the particular sciences. See B. M. Kedroy, “Philosophy 
as a General Science,” Voprosy filosofii, Nos, 5 and 6, 
1962, as translated in Soviet Studies in Philosophy, Vol. 
1, No. 2 (Fall 1962) pp. 3-24. 
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illustrates the fact that very profound and far- 
reaching intellectual revolutions can_ spring 
from very simple concepts, and that, despite 
their simplicity, such concepts may find accep- 
tance only with extreme difficulty if they are 
opposed to the prevalent world-view or are 
wrongly presented in such light. Geography, as 
Anuchin treats it, is likewise natural philosophy 
as well as natural history. It, too, involves theo- 
retical ideas which are simple at root but ex- 
tremely subtle and complex in actual operation 
and which encounter barriers to understanding 
imposed by current opinion.* 

In the sections that follow, no attempt is 
made to cover all recent theoretical develop- 
ments in Soviet geography. Rather, the special 
purpose of this article is to focus on those par- 
ticular areas of controversy which affect 
changing ideological patterns. 


Problems of Geography 


The controversy in Soviet geography was re- 
cently brought to the attention of the Soviet 
public in a series of articles published in the 
literary newspaper Literaturnaia gazeta.* The 
discussion was initiated by Anuchin, who char- 
acterized contemporary geography as the “Cin- 
derella science”’—a conclusion that few geog- 
raphers in the West would object to. Yet 
strangely enough, although a handful of West- 
ern experts have devoted some cogent comment 
to the Anuchin controversy,’ the geographers 
have not seriously grappled with the issues that 
Anuchin has raised. 


4V. Anuchin, “Istoriia s geografiei,” Literaturnaia 
gazeta, Vol. 36, No. 21 (Feb. 18, 1965); D. Armand, 
“Davaite ne budem,” ibid., No. 38 (Mar. 25, 1965); I. P. 
Yerasimov, “Ischezla li geografiia?” ibid., No. 52 (Apr. 
29, 1965); V. M. Gokhman, M. B. Gornung and V. P. 
Kovalevski, ‘““Ne radi chesti mundira . . .,” ibid., Vol. 37, 
No. 60 (May 20, 1965); I. Zabelin, “Chto sluchilos s 
geografiei,” ibid., No. 66 (June 3, 1965); Iu. Saushkin, 
“Sevodnia i zavtra geografii,’ ibid., No. 71 (June 17, 
1965). 

® See David Hooson, “Methodological Clashes in Mos- 
cow,” Annals of the Association of American Geogra- 
phers, Vol. 52, No. 4 (Dec. 1962), pp. 469-475; and 
O. H. K. Spate, “Theory and Practice in Soviet Ge- 
ography,” Australian Geographical Studies, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(Apr. 1963), pp. 18-30; Ian Matley, “The Soviet Ap- 
proach to Geography,” Ph. D. thesis, Univ. of Michigan, 
1961; and George Demko, “Trends in Soviet Geography,” 
Survey (London), No. 55 (Apr. 1965), pp. 163-170. 


In part this is due to the current general lack 
of interest in the problems of man’s relationship 
with his geographic environment, which concern 
Anuchin and his colleagues: in the consensus of 
American (and most Western European) geog- 
raphers, geography should deal primarily with 
problems of areal differentiation and spatial in- 
teraction, preferably those lending themselves 
to quantitative analysis. Attempts of such early 
20th-century geographers as Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton and Ellen C. Semple to trace the influence 
of the geographic environment on human affairs 
have been attacked as inaccurate, oversimpli- 
fied, or trite, and have remained out of fashion 
for over thirty years.° 

Actually, the current outlook in geography is 
the natural product of our highly industrialized, 
automated culture. When the idea of causation 
is presented to mid-20th-century man, it is 
much easier for him to think in terms of cultural 
or biological causation than in terms of the influ- 
ence of the external natural environment. His 
whole mode of existence and the man-made com- 
forts that surround him seem to draw him away 
from awareness of the surface of the earth. 
Analogous beguiling influences have also been at 
work to blind many Soviet geographers to the 
problems of man-land relationships; for Marx- 
ism is after all an ideology that glorifies industry 
and science and looks forward to nothing less 
than a world in which man escapes the con- 
straints of natural forces. 

The general lack of concern with the 
Anuchin controversy is regrettable and un- 
fortunate, for with the possible exception of the 
developments in physics in the 1950's, the 
Anuchin question probably ranks as_ the 
most important scientific problem of commu- 
nism since the widely-publicized genetics de- 
bates of the 1930’s and 1940’s. Furthermore, the 
problems of man-land relationships raised by 
Anuchin clarify some very critical aspects of the 
nature and evolution of Marxist ideology. 


6 But a few geographers, without much effect yet on 
the profession in general, have pointed out that environ- 
mental determinism has been refuted only in regard to 
its specific applications, and not as a basic philosophical 
position. These include A. F. Martin, “The Necessity for 
Determinism,” Transactions and Papers of the Institute 
of British Geographers, No. 17 (1951; publ. 1952), pp. 
1-11; and Erhard Hostlund, “Twentieth Century Magic,” 
Landscape, Vol. 5 (1956), pp. 23-26. That it is possible 
to eschew environmentalism and still maintain a vigorous 
emphasis on man’s relationship to the land is illustrated 
by the work of Carl Sauer and his many active followers. 


Yet, when all this is said, Anuchin’s greatest 
significance may in fact lie beyond both the dis- 
cipline of geography and the area of Soviet and 
Marxist studies, for his ideas on the desirability 
of a unified geography clearly amount to a cri- 
tique of the current scientific endeavor as a 
whole, which, despite muchoverlapping between 
the traditional disciplines, has become danger- 
ously overfragmented in all advanced industrial 
nations. In a sense, Anuchin is the C. P. Snow 
of the Communist world, crying out not against 
the gap between the literary and the scientific 
intelligentsias, but against a multitude of gaps 
between various branches of the sciences, of 
which the one between those who study non- 
human nature and those who study man is only 
the most obvious. This characterization has 
validity despite the fact that Anuchin rarely 
discusses problems outside the field of geogra- 
phy, for geography, as defined in the USSR, com- 
prises elements of nearly all the major scientific 
disciplines, such as physics in meteorology and 
climatology; chemistry in soil science; biology in 
vegetation geography; and, of course, economics 
and demography in “economic” (human) geog- 
raphy. And although Anuchin has mainly con- 
cerned himself with the rift between physical 
and economic geography, he also recognizes a 
dangerous over-fragmentation within each of 
these major branches—so much so that geog- 
raphy is turning into a number of isolated lines 
of endeavor pursued by scholars who have lost 
sight of the work of their fellows. 


Soviet Geographic Theory 


In the 1920's, geography, like most other fields 
of study in the Soviet Union, was open to vari- 
ous theoretical approaches. Some of these led 
down blind alleys, such as an exaggerated de- 
velopment of “centrography,” a statistical ge- 
ography based superficially on the earlier ideas 
and techniques of the chemist-economist D. I. 
Mendeleev.’ More successful was the regional 


7 Thomas Poulsen, “Centrography in Russian Geogra- 
phy,” Annals, Association of American Geographers, Vol. 
49, No. 3 (Sept. 1959), pp. 326-327; Dmitri Mendeleev, 
K poznaniiu Rossii, 1906. Mendeleev computed “the 
center of gravity” of the Russian population after the 
fashion of American census statisticians and designed maps 
of Russia in which the vertical meridian passed through 
the population center rather than through empty steppes 
farther east. 
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school, tracing its inspiration and its ideas on 
the unity of geography to such notable scholars 
of Tsarist times as the soil scientist V. V. 
Dokuchaev and the climatologist A. I. Voeikov, 
as well as to Westerners such as the German re- 
gionalist Alfred Hettner. It happened that the 
regionalist approach to geography (as opposed 
to its traditional counterpart, the systematic 
or topical approach, as well as_ specialized 
Soviet schools) lent itself well to the job of 
identifying meaningful economic regions for 
purposes of state planning—the Gosplan regions. 
Along with the similarly-inclined “landschaft” 
school, which included the great physical geog- 
rapher Lev Berg, the regionalists dominated 
Soviet geography during its first decade and a 
half.* From the very beginning they numbered 
among their ranks the late N. N. Baranski, a 
remarkably durable economic geographer who 
emerged through the years of Stalinism as the 
“grand old man” of Soviet geography, and be- 
came a prestigious addition to the ranks of 
V. A. Anuchin’s supporters. 

Next came collectivization and Stalinism, 
and the subordination of nearly all intellectual 
activity to the dictator’s attempts to build 
an industrialized Soviet state. In geography, 
ties with the Russian past were played down and 
all workers had to acknowledge, at least nomi- 
nally, their belief in the “scientific” principles of 
Marxism-Leninism as articulated (or obfus- 
cated) by Stalin or party ideologists writing in 
his name. In Chapter Four of his Short Course, 
published in 1938, Stalin asserted that the chief 
causal force in social development is to be found 
not in the geographic environment, but in the 
means of production, in the “mode of production 
of material values.” This position, which reflects 
the early Soviet revolutionary optimism, has 
not been substantially altered in official Soviet 
presentations as recently as 1963. 


hat did the Stalin dictum on environ- 
ment mean to geographers? Although few 
Soviet geographers in the early years after 


8 Robert Taaffe, “Evolution of the Regional School in 
Soviet Geography” (abstract), Annals Assoc. Amer. 
Geogs., Vol. 50, No. 3 (Sept. 1960), pp. 349-350. On 
these and later developments see Julian Saushkin, “Eco- 
nomic Geography in the USSR,” Economic Geography, 
Vol. 38, No. 1 (Jan. 1962), pp. 28-37. 
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the Revolution were convinced determinists, 
many of them saw no harm in stressing the im- 
portance of environmental influences when the 
facts warranted it, as they often do. But 
faced with Stalin’s declaration that the physi- 
cal environment can never decisively determine 
the pattern of growth of society, all traces of 
environmental determinism (or environmen- 
talism, as it is often called) had to be eliminated 
or subdued. One result was to make it difficult 
to produce truly integrated regional studies in 
which the complex interrelationships of all 
elements of the environment could be analyzed 
and defined. Physical geography and “eco- 
nomic” geography had to develop along sep- 
arate paths. Physical geography, including 
many sub-sciences such as hydrology and ocea- 
nography which in the West are usually studied 
outside geography proper, has shown some 
impressive work in the years that have followed; 
but economic geography, hampered by Stalin’s 
pronouncement on environmentalism, stag- 
nated. Certain “leftists,” or extreme dualists, 
including O. A. Konstantinov, have even at- 
tempted to absorb economic geography into 
economics. 

Stalin’s desire to separate physical and eco- 
nomic geography had its roots in the general 
Marxist-Leninist conception of science accord- 
ing to which natural laws and social laws occupy 
two separate realms; man, however, is assumed 
to be capable of mastering nature through so- 
cial development. Accordingly, if natural laws 
do not operate in-society—at least not when 
man is nearing, or has actually achieved, com- 
munism—then man is not subject to the influ- 
ence of his physical environment; and this in- 
dependence should be reflected in the separation 
of physical geography from “economic” geog- 
raphy. 

The denial of any kind of environmental in- 
fluence often also leads to a denial of all inter- 
connection between environment and man. This 
has been the tendency amongst the followers of 
the Stalinist line on environment. Not only have 
they attacked environmental determinism, re- 
flecting the typical impatience of the Marxist 
revolutionary spirit with any kind of restraint, 
natural or otherwise, and falsely imagining— 
until very recently—that most Western geog- 
raphers were “decadent bourgeois determinists,” 
but they have also stood in opposition to such 
Western alternatives to total determinism as 
“possibilism.” The French “possibilists” saw 


A PAGE FROM THE RECENT PAST 


Down with Subjectivism, Imperialism, and the Rotten Bourgeoisie! 


Subjectivism—the reactionary outlook which 
denies the existence of the objective world and 
laws of its development—is vigorously propa- 
gandized in present-day bourgeois philosophy. 
A turbid wave of subjectivist concepts also has 
seized natural science. 

In physics, Machism, a sharp manifestation 
of subjective idealism, is the denial of causality, 
of laws. Subjectivist concepts in physics arise 
from the fact that the latest discoveries of 
nuclear physics, new data on the inseparability 
of matter and motion, allegedly cannot be ex- 
plained by the principle of causality, necessity 
and laws. To explain nuclear processes, sub- 
jectivist “theories” are advanced in which 
“freedom of will in the electron” is taught and 
energism, whose antiscientific nature was ex- 
posed by V. I. Lenin, is revived. . . . 

Subjectivism, as a typical manifestation of 
idealism in the natural sciences, is observed in 
capitalist countries also in astronomy. Here 
the theory of the fortuitous formation of 
heavenly bodies, denying any kind of laws in 
the development of the universe, is vigorously 
developed, with assorted variations. Persist- 
ently circulated is the old theory of the 
“thermal death of the universe,’ which was 
exposed by Engels even in his day and which 
is deeply inimical to the scientific position on 
the material nature of the world and the etern- 
ity and infinity of matter. . 

The subjectivist point of view, declaring that 
laws of science are not the reflection of real 
processes but some kind of product of fantasy, 
is also taught in other branches of natural sci- 
ence. In chemistry, for example, bourgeois 
scientists strenuously preach the subjectivist 
theory of “resonance” and “mesmerism.” Ac- 
cording to this “theory” chemical formulas are 
considered conventions which do not reflect the 
actual structure of the molecule. . . . 

The attempt to put chemistry on the path 
of subjectivism, to rob chemical formulas of 
their objective content, is directed against the 
scientific conception of the world. 

Subjectivist distortions also are characteris- 
tic of biologists who take idealistic positions. 
Denial of the objective principles of the de- 
velopment of nature unites all of them. In 


capitalist countries Weismannism-Morganism 
continues to play a role ruinous to the science 
of biology. Arising on the Machist basis com- 
mon to physical idealism, Weismannism-Mor- 
ganism is one of the manifestations of ideologi- 
cal reaction in the epoch of imperialism. 

According to the Weismannists’ view, the 
organism at the time of its conception depends 
upon the bearers of heredity—genes. Com- 
binations of genes create the characteristics of 
the organism and determine its life. These 
combinations themselves are accidental and are 
not conditioned by causality. Genes are be- 
yond cognition and therefore it is impossible to 
know life processes. Denying law in the de- 
velopment of animate nature, denying causal 
conditionality, the Weismannists teach pure 
chance in the development of the organism 
and species. 

In the land of the Soviets, Weismannism has 
been utterly routed. Michurin biology, which 
is creative Darwinism, has revealed very im- 
portant principles of animate nature and ap- 
plied methods of active influence upon [it].... 

Marxism-Leninism teaches that science can- 
not live and develop without recognizing ob- 
jective principles, without studying these prin- 
ciples. To deny the existence of objective laws 
is to deny science. It is obvious for this reason 
that scientists upholding the principles of sub- 
jectivism look upon science pessimistically. The 
most outspoken idealists speak frankly of the 
replacement of science by faith. 

The decline of natural science in bourgeois 
countries, its ideological stagnation, is not an 
accidental phenomenon. It has been condi- 
tioned by the whole system of imperialism. 

The bourgeoisie, attempting somehow to 
justify its anti-popular policy, compels scien- 
tists to draw from scientific discoveries reac- 
tionary conclusions which conform to the mis- 
anthropic ideology of imperialism. Imperialism 
requires scientists to improve technology and 
especially the methods of exterminating people, 
in order to obtain maximum profit and to fur- 
ther militarize the economy. 

Only the consistent application of dialectical 
materialism can lead science out of the ideo- 
logical blind alley. 


—From ‘‘In Captivity to Subjectivism—On Preachers of Reactionary Ideas in Natural 
Science,’ by D. Troshin, Pravda, Nov. 16, 1954. (For a translation of the entire 
article, plus a commentary compiled by several leading Western scientists, see 


Problems of Communism, No. 2, 1954.) 
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man not as constrained by narrow environ- 
mental limitations, but rather as enjoying nu- 
merous possibilities from which to choose, in any 
particular geographic situation. Stalinists de- 
tected in“possibilism” nothing more significant 
than an overemphasis on bourgeois individu- 
alism and on plundering of resources. 

While the Stalinist view in geography pre- 
dominated, other ideas were suppressed, but 
not eradicated. One of the most important men 
working in Soviet geography during the 1930's 
was N. N. Kolosovski (also an engineer and 
an economist), who played an important part 
in the planning and subsequent development of 
the Ural-Kuznetsk metallurgical combine. The 
story of this combine provides some valuable 
lessons in economics and economic geography. 
It is well known how mathematical economists 
have rendered Marx’s labor theory of value ob- 
solete in many applications even within the 
USSR.*® The geographical critique of the labor 
theory of value, although less precise and quan- 
titative, is no less devastating than the mathe- 
matical one. Firstly, one finds that natural re- 
sources may be easy or difficult to extract, 
depending on local physiography and stratigra- 
phy, on the quality of the ore, and on other 
factors. The same amount of labor may yield 
widely differing amounts of a given resource in 
different locales: thus in and near the Kuzbas, 
iron ore is obtained at a higher cost of labor 
than in the Urals. Secondly, another discrep- 
ancy is even more obvious: Marx attached no 
value-producing power to transportation, and 
so did not reckon adequately with its cost; but, 
in the long haul required to exchange Kuzbas 
coal for Urals iron ore, the cost of transporta- 
tion figures very prominently. Marx attempted 
to get around such difficulties with his idea of 
“socially-useful” labor, modifying the simple 
number of man-hours expended; but this com- 
plication has proved difficult to apply. 

Although he did not spell out these criticisms 
of Marxist economics—he considered himself a 
good and consistent Marxist—Kolosovski’s 
work led him to a healthy appreciation of the 
importance of the environment in the affairs of 
men and of the related necessity of a unified 


9 See Robert Campbell, “Marx, Kantorovich, and No- 
vozhilov: Stoimost versus Reality,’ Slavic Review, Vol. 
20, No. 3 (Oct. 1961), pp. 402-418. See also Alfred 


Zauberman, “Breakthrough to Economics,” Survey, No. 


56 (July 1965), pp. 118-124. 
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geography. He lived on into the 1950’s, when 
some of his more important theoretical state- 
ments were published *° and when he found an 
able disciple in the young Anuchin. Until the 
latter arrived on the scene, problems of theory 
in geography had received little more than rou- 
tine attention from Soviet scientists and philoso- 
phers. But now all that is changing, if it has not 
already changed. Moreover, leading Soviet phi- 
losophers, aware of the fact that problems of 
environmental influences loom important in 
the larger framework of Marxist-Leninist 
thought, have become seriously engaged in the 
theoretical disputation." 


The Anuchin Controversy 


Vsevelod Aleksandrovich Anuchin began his 
professional career with substantive regional 
studies dealing with the Far East (1948 and 
1952) and with Soviet Transcarpathia (1956). 
His outspoken views in favor of a unified geog- 
raphy and in favor of an increased emphasis on 
environmental determinism, which this implies, 
were developed in connection with his desire to 
integrate the various elements of the earth’s 
surface by concentrating on a single “geographic 
environment.” Such a concentration, in his view, 
would enable Soviet geographers to reconcile 
their approach with that of the great prerevo- 
lutionary Russian earth scientists, including 
Dokuchaev, Voeikov and the geographer- 
anthropologist, D. N. Anuchin. 

Well into the 1950’s the climate remained 
unfavorable to open debate and a discussion of 
the basic principles in geography. But in 1955 
and 1957, Anuchin managed to get into print 
with articles calling for a unified geography.”* In 


10 See for instance N. N. Kolosovski, “On the Concept 
of the Unity of Geography” (a 1950 letter to V. M 
Chetyrkin), Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta, Seriia V, 
Geografiia, No. 4, 1962, pp. 22-26, as translated in Soviet 
Geography: Review and Translation, Vol. 3, No.7 (Sept. 
1962), pp. 39-44, which clarifies several points made in 
Kolosovski’s article ‘“Nauchnye problemy geografii,” 
V oprosy geografii, Vol. 37 (1955). 

11See for instance L. F. Ilichev, portions of article 
“Methodological Problems of the Natural and Social Sci- 
ences,” Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1963 No. 11, pp. 
4-47, as translated in Soviet Geography, Vol. 5, No. 4 
(April 1964), pp. 32-34. 

12K teoreticheskim voprosam  stranovedeniia,’ Vo- 
prosy geografii, Vol. 37 (1955), pp. 173-194; “O sushnosti 
geograficheskoi sredy i proiavlenii indeterminizma v so- 


vetskoi geografii,” ibid., Vol. 41 (1957), pp. 47-64. 


1960, he followed with a book, Theoretical 
Problems of Geography, which has served as the 
focus of the controversy over a unified geogra- 
phy ever since. In line with Soviet academic 
practice, which awards doctorates only well 
along in a scholar’s career, Anuchin offered this 
book as a doctoral dissertation in geography at 
Leningrad University. But in April of 1961, the 
Faculty of Geography unanimously rejected the 
book because of its alleged shortcomings in 
originality and in_ scientific method of 
presentation.*® 

Undaunted, Anuchin then moved on to Mos- 
cow University, stronghold of the more con- 
genial regional school, including Baranski and 
Yu. G. Saushkin, who since Baranski’s recent 
death has become the dean of Soviet economic 
geographers. In June of 1962, Anuchin’s book 
came up for consideration as a dissertation in 
Moscow. The debate which it had already en- 
gendered attracted to the sessions a large num- 
ber of students, faculty, public and press, many 
of them “reacting sharply” to the discussion. 
The “official discussants” included two doctors 
of geography and one of philosophy. Twenty- 
five unofficial discussants also spoke, and of 
course the author spoke in his own defense. Dis- 
cussants in Anuchin’s behalf included chiefly 
economic geographers, such as Baranski and 
Saushkin; against him were ranged chiefly lead- 
ing physical geographers such as I. P. Gerasimov 
(since 1951, Director of the Institute of Geog- 
raphy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR) 
and S. V. Kalesnik (since 1964, President of the 
Geographical Society of the USSR). Among 
the defenders were two philosophers, D. I. 
Koshelevski and L. V. Vorobev. 

The opposition naturally centered its argu- 
ments on whether or not Anuchin’s views were 
correctly Marxist. There were also more general 
charges such as lack of documentation, a the- 
oretical posture unsuitable for a dissertation, 
veiled support for outright “decadent” deter- 
minism, and a lack of concern with an experi- 
ence in practical economic problems. Anuchin’s 
opponents felt that all effectual interconnections 
between physical and economic phenomena 
could be well handled within the scope of a 
dualistic geography which stressed separate 


13 “Report on Discussion of Anuchin’s Book,” from 
Tzvestiia Vsesoiuznovo geograficheskovo obshchestva, No. 
4, 1961, pp. 362-370, as translated in Soviet Geography, 
Dec. 1961, pp. 18-32. 


laws governing each area. Anuchin was accused 
of undue sympathy with American methodology 
and was compared with such “reactionary 
bourgeois” geographers as Alfred Hettner, the 
British-American Soviet specialist David 
Hooson, and the Swiss-American theoretician 


Hans Carol.** 


nuchin, in his own defense, declared that 
his case was firmly grounded in Marxist texts 
and that he was arguing only for an indirect 
and limited influence of environment on popu- 
lation and economy. He claimed to seek not 
a retreat into determinism but avoidance of 
the ills of indeterminism, which he described as 
the necessary concomitant of a “sundered” 
geography. The philosopher Vorobev pointed 
out the absence in the Marxist corpus of a com- 
plete exclusion of natural laws from the social 
sphere and praised Anuchin’s attention to the 
interpenetration of social and natural laws. 
Saushkin declared that geography needs to be 
unified by a common object of study—Anuchin’s 
geographic environment—not just by the exist- 
ence of institutes and faculties. 

Despite the recommendation of the official 
discussants to award the doctorate to Anuchin 
for “the boldness of his ideas, the originality of 
his concepts, and the great theoretical and prac- 
tical importance of the unity of Soviet geog- 
raphy,” the necessary two-thirds vote of the 
Council of the Faculty of Geography was not 
obtained. Twenty-nine voted for Anuchin, sev- 
enteen against, and three abstained.’® There- 
fore Anuchin technically remains, despite his 
position as the most controversial and thought- 
provoking geographer in the Soviet Union, a 
mere “candidate,” rather than a doctor, of 
geographical sciences. 

The controversy has of course not faded away 
since the publication of Anuchin’s book and its 
defense as a proposed dissertation. Numerous 


14 For Carol’s views see for instance “Geography of 
the Future,” Professional Geographer, Vol. 13, No. 1 
(Jan. 1961), pp. 14-18. 

15 Accounts of the second defense of the Anuchin book 
as a dissertation have appeared in Vestn. Mosk. univ. Ser. 
V. Geogr., 1962, No. 5, pp. 65-68; and in Jzvest. Vses. 
geogr. obshch., No. 5, 1963, pp. 285-292. Both of these 
have been translated in Soviet Geography, the Jan. 1963 
and Oct. 1963 issues, respectively. 
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other geographers have entered the fray and, 
indeed, Anuchin was not alone even before 1960 
as a critic of current trends in Soviet geography. 
Some of these critics have developed arguments 
rather different in emphasis from Anuchin’s. 
One leading theoretical mind, who exemplifies 
the presence of more than two poles of opinion 
among the disputants, is I. M. Zabelin. In his 
article in the Literaturnaia gazeta discussion re- 
ferred to above, Zabelin affirms his belief in a 
dualistic geography but is also strongly critical 
of the Institute of Geography for such reasons 
as that the Leningrad geophysicists have stolen 
the thunder from geographers with their studies 
of the earth’s heat and water balance.” 

Anuchin himself has continued to expound 
his basic views and to seek an ever wider audi- 
ence for them. In 1961, he issued a pamphlet, 
On the Criticism of the Unity of Geography, an- 
swering some of his early critics.’ In 1964, he 
published an article in Voprosy filosofu, marking 
one facet of the increasing collaboration between 
the disciplines of geography and philosophy dur- 
ing the course of the controversy.’* Finally his 
latest foray, into the pages of Literaturnaia 
gazeta, has extended his audience to most of the 
intellectuals of the Soviet Union. 


The Issues 


Let us take a closer look at the issues in- 
volved in the controversy. The chief practical 
question, at least in Soviet minds, appears to 
be this: To what extent do geographers need a 
greater unity of theory and method in order to 
harness their efforts most effectively to the 
tasks of economic planning? In theoretical 
terms, the problems of main concern are these: 
To what extent will environmental determinism 
creep back into geography, and can a renewed 
emphasis on environmental determinism be 
made consistent with the Marxist positions on 
the division of the sciences and on the primacy 
of economic factors? Anuchin goes to consider- 
able pains to differentiate his own limited and 
indirect determinism from what he, along with 


16 See Zabelin, op. cit. in note 4 above. 

17Q kritike edinstva geografii, 1961; translated in 
Soviet Geography, Sept, 1962, pp. 22-39. 

18“The Problem of Synthesis in Geographic Science,” 
Voprosy filosofii, No. 2, 1964, pp. 35-45, as translated in 
Soviet Geography, Apr. 1964, pp. 34-36. 
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others Marxists, still considers “decadent 
bourgeois” determinism. He in fact identifies in 
the history of geographic thought a kind of 
healthy and positive determinism and associates 
it with the monistic materialism which all 
Marxists continually claim to represent in con- 
tradistinction to material-spiritual dualism or 
idealism. Among healthy determinists he 
includes L. I. Mechnikov, a 19th-century Rus- 
sian geographer-sociologist, whose book Civili- 
zation and the Great Historical Rivers, with a 
foreword by Elisée Reclus(an important French 
pre-possibilist geographer and anti-Marxist so- 
cialist), made a considerable impression on 
Plekhanov.'® The undesirable stream of geo- 
graphic thought is identified by Anuchin not so 
much with determinism as with idealism, which 
he finds in the geography of Immanuel Kant 
and certain of his spiritual descendants. 

But all this does not alter the strong contrast 
between Stalin’s pronouncement of 1938 and 
what Anuchin would offer in its place. He writes: 


The interaction between society and nature al- 
ways bears a clearly defined geographical char- 
acter, and given any social structure, it will be 
different in different countries and regions, since 
it depends on the geographical environment, 
which cannot be alike all over the surface of 
our planet.”° 


Anuchin’s general attitude towards the Marxist 
classics, especially towards Stalin’s interpreta- 
tion of them, is therefore hardly one of abject 
submission, but rather a combination of tradi- 
tional respect, critical awareness, and oppor- 
tunism. He may use a quotation from Marx or 
Engels to advance his own argument, or he may 
take it with a grain of salt, if he cannot find rea- 
son to accept it at face value. For instance, he 
claims that the separation of natural science 
from social science is only “conventional,” and 
that Stalin’s 1938 statement should not be taken 
too seriously because it was made only “casu- 
allygavae 


19 Georgii Plekhanov, The Development of the Monist 
View of History, Moscow, 1956 (originally published 
1894), p. 329. The best recent summary of the work of 
Reclus is by Marvin Mikesell, “Observations on the 
Writings of Elisée Reclus,” Geography, Vol. 44, Part 4 
(Nov. 1959), pp. 221-229. 

20 Teoreticheskie problemy geografi, 1960, p. 183. 

21.V. A. Anuchin, of. cit. in note 12 above, pp. 48 and 54. 


There are, nevertheless, some points on 
which the two camps of Soviet geographers 
agree, although not without dispute over the 
finer details. One is the matter of definition of 
the environment. The late geochemist V. I. 
Vernadski defined the geographic environment 
to include that sphere of the earth’s surface 
which has been consciously transformed by man 
—the “noosphere”—but not necessarily to in- 
clude the entire “envelope” of the earth’s sur- 
face.” There is general agreement with Vernad- 
ski’s view, which contrasts with that of some 
(but hardly all) Westerners who prefer the 
more obvious interpretation of the geographic 
environment as equivalent to all non-human 
nature, regardless of whether or not it has been 
reshaped by man. Furthermore, most Soviet 
geographers agree with Anuchin that the term 
“geographic environment,” supposedly in the 
sense intended by Vernadski, was introduced 
into Marxist literature by Plekhanov, not by 
Marx, and that it derives ultimately from the 
writings of Reclus.”* 


Like the recent firing of T. D. Lysenko for his 
failure to produce enough genetically-improved 
strains of seed or of milk cattle to bolster Soviet 
agricultural endeavors, the Anuchinist protest 
may be interpreted as a theoretical analogy to 
the administrative reassessment of Soviet short- 
comings in various attempts to conquer the 
physical environment. Already by the time of 
Stalin’s death a grandiose plan to transform na- 
ture in the arid regions of the USSR had met 
with great disappointment, and the efforts of 
Khrushchev, although more successful, still fell 
far short of expectations because of an inade- 
quate evaluation of the limitations and possi- 
bilities of the natural environment. Anuchin 
himself is fond of criticizing recent mistakes in 


22. On Vernadski see especially F. V. Konstantinov, “In- 
teraction between Nature and Society and Modern Ge- 
ography,” Izvestiia Akademii Nauk SSSR, Seriia Geo- 
graficheskaia, No. 4, 1964, pp. 12-22, as translated in 
Soviet Geography, Vol. 5, No. 10 (Dec. 1964), pp. 61-73. 

23.V. A. Anuchin, Teoreticheskie problemy geografi, 
p. 45. 

*4 Tbid., pp. 223-235, contains an argument that only 
synthesized knowledge of the many facets of the environ- 
ment can lead to sound economic planning. See also 
Anuchin, 1965, of. cit. in note 3 above. The relevance of 
Anuchin’s critique to economic planning may have figured 
in his being named in 1958 as editor of a new periodical, 
Geografiia i khoziaistvo (Geography and the Economy). 

25 Papers from this conference dealing with the Anuchin 
controversy appeared in Soviet Geography, Dec. 1964; 


land use and conservation practices, such as the 
conversion of good cropland into urban land or 
into the bed of an excessively large reservoir, or 
the felling of a forest without adequate plans for 
its regrowth.”* 

The obvious validity of such criticisms makes 
it easily understandable that, despite Anuchin’s 
challenge to some apparently crucial tenets of 
the orthodox ideology, Soviet geographers in 
1964 made a serious attempt to pull together 
into some kind of revised doctrinal unity which 
yields somewhat to Anuchin, but retains as 
much as possible of the division between physi- 
cal and economic geography and of the stress on 
the ultimate significance of the economic factor. 
Papers attempting to produce such a new com- 
mon front were given at the Fourth Congress of 
the Geographical Society of the USSR in May 
1964.*° Not only leading geographers such as 
Gerasimov, but also F. V. Konstantinov, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Philosophy of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, joined in this effort, which was 
marked by considerable fine-line-drawing and 
straining of definitions, at times almost to the 
point of contradiction. Apparently a general re- 
treat from the freer discussion of the earlier 
Khrushchev years into new forms of doctrinal 
rigidity was taking place at that time. But in 
1965, as indicated by the articles in Literatur- 
naa gazeta, the way was opened again for some 
measure of controversy. 


Anuchin and Marx 


The Anuchin controversy provides clear evi- 
dence that scientific theory in the Soviet Union 
is becoming less and less distinctively Marxist 
in character. It does not at this time disclose a 


they include F. V. Konstantinov, of. cit. in note 22 above. 
The resolution of the conference was printed in Jzvest. 
Vses. Geogr, Obshch., No. 4, 1964, pp. 274-283, and was 
translated in Soviet Geography, Apr. 1965, pp. 30-40; its 
clearest reflection of Anuchinism is the statement that “the 
complex problem of the interaction between nature and 
human society requires further study and concretization. 
. . . A solution of these problems should help overcome 
the erroneous theoretical views that arose from the dog- 
matism and voluntarism of the personality cult.” Perhaps 
the influence of Anuchinism can also be read in the In- 
stitute of Philosophy’s Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, 2nd 
ed., 1963, pp. 331-359, where the issue of man vs. environ- 
ment is accorded a more many-sided and sophisticated 
treatment than Stalin gave it; but the conclusion still 
attributes ultimate causation to economic factors. 
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clear rejection of Marx as a general economic, 
political, and historical guide; yet I believe this 
must be the ultimate result of the trends now 
clearly in evidence. For Marxism was originally 
touted as the ultimate in “scientific” method 
applied to the curing of social and economic 
evils. If it now appears that Marxism is an un- 
reliable guide to correct procedure in natural 
science, this can hardly help but suggest that 
the pretention of Marxist theory to embody the 
ultimate in scientific method is less than jus- 
tified. 

Furthermore, the problem of environmental 
influences as raised by Anuchin points up the 
theoretical inconsistencies of Marxism-Len- 
inism, although Anuchin and his supporters 
have not actually used it for that purpose.” 
What they have done is to resurrect some neg- 
lected ideas which have heretofore been most 
strongly expressed in the writings of non-Bol- 
shevik Marxists such as Plekhanov. Plekhanov, 
unlike Lenin and Stalin, had a strong sense of 
the importance of the environment, and he drew 
upon some of the writings of Marx in order to 


26 The role of the environmentalist issue in Marxist 
literature is perhaps best exemplified in the questions 
raised by the concept of “oriental despotism.” Marx him- 
self took up this notion—according to which the particu- 
lar environmental challenges presented by large floodplains 
have produced the particular socio-political-economic sys- 
tem found in most Asian nations—in order to explain why 
these societies have not experienced the “normal” tran- 
sition from ancient to feudal to capitalist and, finally, to 
socialist conditions. Lenin, of course, as well as other 
Russian Marxists, knew of the concept and discussed it 
in his early writings, but by the time of the outbreak of 
World War I he suddenly dropped all references to it 
(Karl Wittfogel, “The Marxist View of China,” China 
Quarterly [London], July-Sept. 1962, and Oct.-Dec. 
1962), probably because he had no desire to put environ- 
mental restrictions, even if only in theory, on his own polit- 
ical ambitions, for Marx considered Russia a borderline 
case of “oriental despotism.” In his Oriental Despotism 
(1957), Karl Wittfogel has performed the valuable serv- 
ice of bringing out into the open the importance of the 
issue of man-land relationships in Marxist thought. 
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prove that in his more cautious and philosophi- 
cal passages Marx was in effect an environ- 
mentalist himself. A return to Plekhanovism 
would be a return, according to the judgment 
of Lenin himself, to the greatest writer in world 
Marxist literature; thus it would hardly be an 
abandonment of Marxism per se. It would, 
however, mark a sharp break with Marxist revo- 
lutionary orthodoxy and it would probably 
hasten the day when Marxism would be regarded 
in the Soviet Union, as it is in much of the West, 
as a useful temporary guide, of limited rather 
than universal significance.” 

It should not be forgotten that both the 
Anuchinists and their opponents style them- 
selves loyal and consistent Marxists. The most 
radical hope that any of them have so far ex- 
pressed—whatever their private thoughts—is 
for a revision of Marxist doctrine, not an aban- 
donment of it. But there are times when re- 
vision, followed to its logical conclusion, 
amounts to rejection. Let us hope that logic 
will triumph.** 


27 In distinguishing between an environmentalist and an 
antienvironmentalist attitude in Marxist geography, I 
draw approximate parallels with the “analyst” and the 
“revolutionist” strains seen in Marx by Karl de Schwein- 
itz, Jr. in his “On the Determinism of the Marxian 
System,” Social Research, Vol. 29, No. 1 (Spring 1963), 
pp. 37-49; and with the “revisionist” and the “radical” 
strains characterized by George Lichtheim in his Marx- 
ism: An Historical and Critical Study (1961); and with 
many other analyses as well. In his book and also in his 
“Marxist Doctrine in Perspective,’ Problems of Com- 
munism, Vol. 7, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec. 1958), pp. 32-37, Licht- 
heim points out that nearly all the existing non-revolu- 
tionary socialist movements have a common source in 
early Marxism; these socialists see the “analyst” Marx, 
and so in effect the environmentalist Marx, as the “true” 
Marx. 

28 In my original article I continued my illustration of 
the usefulness of combining the scientific with the philo- 
sophical approach by discussing certain developments in 
Soviet physics over the past decade. Lack of space as 
well as the highly technical nature of this discussion have 
compelled the editors to omit it. 


The Social Sciences 


Economics: 
Roads and Inroads 


By Robert W. Campbell 


his article is being written at a time of 
confusion and debate in Soviet society over 
economic theories, policies and institutions. Ni- 
kita Khrushchev was an innovator of impres- 
sive zeal in Soviet economic life who worked 
indefatigably to remove some of the more in- 
tolerable crudities of the Stalinist approach to 
running the economy. In his exuberance and 
naiveté he sometimes made things different 
without making them better. His successors 
during the past year have endorsed and even 
extended some of the changes, such as the ra- 
tionalization of farm prices, but some others 
they have judged as misguided and, accordingly, 


Professor of Economics at Indiana Unwwersity, 
Bloomington, Indiana, Mr. Campbell writes ex- 
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omy. He is the author of Soviet Economic 
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Soviet Planning and Management (Harvard 
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rescinded or revised them. Thus they have mod- 
erated his attempted downgrading of steel in 
favor of plastics and of coal in favor of oil and 
gas. 

Despite all the reforms, the Khrushchev era 
ended with several important economic issues 
broached but unresolved, among them the two 
most fundamental and persistent questions in 
Soviet economic life: (1) the proper degree of 
centralization in economic administration and 
(2) the relative emphasis to be given to the 
desire of the population for a better living today 
as against the use of resources for such goals as 
high investment, military strength and foreign 
aid, favored by the party leadership. Because 
these are questions on which the regime differs 
sharply with the rest of society, they have 
always tended to be “ideological” issues, pro- 
tected from public argument by an armor of 
official doctrine. Such doctrine usually obscured 
more than it clarified, but it served the goal of 
precluding open discussion. During the Khru- 
shchev era, significant breaches were made in 
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this armor as a result of more frank discussion, 
even though little was changed in either the 
degree of centralization or in the order of 
priorities. 

Perhaps the most important development of 
the period was the freedom allowed some un- 
orthodox theoreticians to elaborate new theories 
of economic decision-making and resource allo- 
cation. By ignoring Marxian dogma, these men 
discovered the connection between prices and 
economic administration and developed a the- 
ory of rational choice in the sphere of resource 
use. Following the intellectual leadership of 
L. V. Kantorovich and V. V. Novozhilov, an 
elite of Soviet economists, mostly young, able 
and well trained in mathematics, has acquired a 
sophisticated understanding of what economic 
efficiency means and how a decentralized sys- 
tem operating on something like market prin- 
ciples could employ prices and profit indicators 
to assure effective use of resources. This revo- 
lution in economic theory has prepared the way 
for more venturesome consideration of possible 
institutional changes, though it is still too ab- 
stract and esoteric to have had much influence 
on the current discussion of reform. 


The present regime has not yet given any 
very clear indication of what it would do about 
the two fundamental issues outlined above. It 
has, however, given evidence of accepting the 
new economics by permitting the award of the 
Lenin prize to Kantorovich, Novozhilov and 
the official sponsor of the new economic theory, 
V.$. Nemchinov. On the other hand, no rapid 
institutional changes can be expected. Premier 
Kosygin said last March that decisions about 
reforms in economic administration would be 
made only after careful thought and prepara- 
tion, and it is an indication of the unsettled 
state of mind of the leaders that this inoccuous 
statement was not made public until a month 
after it had been made.” Real decisions about 
priorities are being embodied in a new Five- 
Year Plan now being drawn up for 1966-70, but 
despite a few tantalizing hints thrown out by 
Kosygin about guidelines for that plan, the 
priorities it 1s to embody are still unknown. 


1 For details see Robert Campbell, “Marx, Kantorovich 
and Novozhilov: Stoimost Versus Reality,” Slavic Review 
(New York), October 1961. 

peti elath anny gazeta (Moscow), April 21, 1965, 
pp. 3-4. 
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Since the basic problems involve such difficult 
choices, it is unlikely that they will be resolved 
in a clearcut manner at any one point in time. 
It is more useful, therefore, to concentrate on 
the underlying issues than to try to guess what 
changes are likely to occur in the near future. 


Diseases of Soviet Planning 


The liveliest topic in Soviet economic discus- 
sion today is the question of how to reform the 
planning and supervision of enterprise behavior. 
The debate has already resulted in the experi- 
mental application of schemes which leave more 
decisions in the hands of enterprise manage- 
ment and rely on profits to measure perform- 
ance for purposes of incentive payments. This 
new departure has acquired the label of Liber- 
manism—after one of its most active propo- 
nents, Professor Yevsei Liberman—and 1s often 
described as a return to the familiar “profit mo- 
tive” of capitalism. These labels tend to distort 
and obscure what is really happening, and sug- 
gest a more fundamental kind of change than is 
actually taking place or being considered. To 
demonstrate this, it will be helpful to describe 
the kind of problems facing the economists. 


The process of making decisions about re- 
source use in the Soviet Union is beset by some 
notorious maladies. Producers are insensitive to 
the wishes of their customers regarding quality, 
variety, convenience and reliability. Enter- 
prises are often encouraged to persist in pro- 
ducing unwanted and unsalable goods by a 
deranged bonus system. Perfectly obvious de- 
siderata, such as the introduction of more efh- 
cient production methods, full utilization of 
productive capacity, conservation of property 
and avoidance of waste, seem impossible to 
achieve because the producers find them dis- 
advantageous to their interests. These diseases 
are specific to the Soviet system and they are 
explainable in terms of its basic institutions. To 
turn a Marxian slogan against its makers, Soviet 
central planning suffers from a fundamental an- 
tagonistic contradiction. According to Soviet 
ideology, central planning is supposed to guar- 
antee the primacy of the general interest over 
parochial interests in the economic sphere by 
subjecting the whole process of production and 
consumption to central supervision, direction 
and control. The whole apparatus of this sys- 
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tem—state ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, centralized allocation of resources, and 
detailed plans regulating the activity of each 
production unit—was intended to replace the 
anarchy which Marxian socialists professed to 
see in the market system by a harmonious, con- 
sciously co-ordinated pattern of activity. But 
this apparatus has developed independent val- 
ues and rules of behavior. It seems to have a 
will of its own, often exercised against its sup- 
posed masters. Thus the very devices by means 
of which the vision of a harmonious unity is to 
be realized—the detailed orders from above, 
drastic sanctions and material incentives, and 
the massive bureaucracy of controllers and su- 
pervisors—have often not only fostered what is 
patent folly from any overall point of view but 
actually interfered with the accomplishment of 
the leaders’ goals. There is a piquant irony in 
the neatness with which the Marxian idea that 
property relations can become fetters holding 
back the growth of production fits the Soviet 
situation. 


hy has the administrative system led to 
these results? Basically the problem is this. The 
overseers set for production enterprises numer- 
ous targets as well as restrictions and they 
employ an elaborate system of reporting to 
determine how well the plan has been fulfilled. 
“Successful” performance by a production en- 
terprise is a complex phenomenon, but given 
the tremendous variety of conditions from en- 
terprise to enterprise and the immensity of the 
control job when a whole national economy is 
subjected to this kind of procedure, the Soviet 
controllers have had to content themselves with 
checking only on a few dimensions of perform- 
ance. In practice, the Soviet control system has 
emphasized the volume of output and adherence 
to cost budgets as criteria of plan fulfilment. 
Because they have made these or other unidi- 
mensional targets the measure of success and 
because these targets have often been defined in 
peculiar ways, enterprises have been encouraged 
to ignore quality, falsify reporting, alter the as- 
signed output mix, balk at innovation, conceal 
resources and hoard assets. Higher control or- 
gans then usually respond by introducing more 
indicators and targets to which enterprises are 
made to conform. If the new indicators are 
backed up by material rewards and sanctions, 


new evasions on the part of enterprise managers 
—and new departures from what is desirable 
from an economy-wide point of view—follow, 
and this in turn brings a new counterattack 
from above in the form of more rules, regula- 
tions and reporting. As a result, the typical 
enterprise manager loses interest in making de- 
cisions or exercising initiative because his efforts 
are likely to be frustrated by regulations from 
above. As the upper-level administrators arro- 
gate more decisions to themselves and interfere 
more and more with the detailed management 
of the enterprise, their decisions tend to become 
more irrational, inconsistent and bureaucratic. 
This is the famous “petty tutelage” about which 
Soviet enterprise management has always com- 
plained. 


n a sense, the behavior of enterprise man- 
agement in the Soviet Union has always been 
controlled by the “profit motive.” Since the 
managers are confronted with a system of con- 
straints and incentives which makes some ac- 
tions profitable to them personally, and others 
disadvantageous, the rule of survival is to do 
what the system makes profitable. What is dis- 
tinctive is the fact that the profitability of an 
act is measured less by its impact on accounting 
profit than by its effect on one of the established 
success indicators. It has been a favorite slogan 
of socialists that capitalism means “production 
for profit rather than for use”; yet in the Soviet 
economy, where gross output has been made the 
most important success indicator, this slogan, 
amended to read “production for the sake of 
production, rather than for use,” is equally ap- 
plicable. And another socialist slogan, which 
proclaims that in capitalist economies profit is 
put ahead of the general welfare, can also be 
converted to fit the Soviet economy once it is 
recognized that what counts in the Soviet case 
is not money profit, but “success” as deter- 
mined by the system of administrative controls. 

The case of light industry illustrates best 
some of the main elements of the problem. 
Heretofore, clothing producers, for example, 
worked to fulfill the plan set by their superiors, 
rather than satisfy the people who were going 
to consume their output. They took the raw 
materials the planners sent them, and within 
the rules and restrictions set for them by the 
bosses, worked to earn bonuses by producing 
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whatever would be accepted as output under 
the existing rules. They did not care what hap- 
pened to this output, but just shipped it off to 
some warehouse and had no reason to be con- 
cerned with the desires of their customers for 
quality, variety, or novelty. 

Efforts have always been made to overcome 
the deficiencies of the administrative approach 
by further administrative tinkering: specific ir- 
rationalities have been counteracted by redefin- 
ing the success indicators, by changing the speci- 
fication of tasks in the plan, by varying the form 
of reporting. Experiment in these matters is the 
daily business of the administrative economy, in 
the same way that there is continuous trial-and- 
error adjustment of the money supply in a mar- 
ket economy. The novel element in the USSR 
in the last several years has been the great 
increase in the frankness with which these 
problems are discussed by Soviet officials, a 
more trenchant criticism of the fundamental 
rationale of central control, and some fairly 
bold proposals for changing it. This critical and 
reformist outlook often goes under the label of 
Libermanism, but the movement for reform 
should not be treated as a personal crusade on 
the part of Liberman himself; what is signifi- 
cant is the official encouragement of a wide- 
ranging public discussion of the basic issues. 


The Liberman Proposals 


Liberman put the fundamental problem very 
pungently when he declared that in principle 
there should be no conflict under socialism be- 
tween the interests of society and the interests 
of the individual enterprise, and that to validate 
this principle it is necessary to assure that what 
is useful to society is also advantageous to the 
firm, and that anything harmful to overall in- 
terests be penalized at the enterprise level.® 
Here is where the argument begins—how is this 
to be done? 

Liberman’s answer is that the manager ought 
to have the authority to determine most of the 
details of his plan, such as the size of his labor 
force, his budget, choice of inputs, technology, 
etc. He should be answerable to his superiors 
not for a host of separate indicators, but only 
for overall results, and these can best be meas- 


3 Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 11, 1962, p. 105. 
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ured by profit. The interest of management in 
increasing profit can be assured by making 
profit the only source of bonuses, and by scaling 
the amount of bonuses to the rate of profit 
earned (figured as the ratio of total profit to 
the total capital under the control of the enter- 
prise). This latter feature would give manage- 
ment an incentive to utilize capacity as fully as 
possible and to avoid piling up hoards of surplus 
equipment and inventories. Furthermore, to 
give the enterprise an interest in continuous 
improvement, the profit scale would remain in 
effect for several years, so that rewards for im- 
proved work would continue to accrue for a 
significant period of time. At the present time, 
better work is usually rewarded with a harder 
plan in the next period. 

Liberman first made these suggestions in the 
mid-1950’s, but he achieved fame only in 1962 
when his ideas were set out in an article in 
Pravda (September 9, 1962) with the evident 
aim of stimulating a wider public discussion of 
the problems of enterprise planning and control. 
Many responses to his proposal, both favorable 
and unfavorable, were published in the central 
press and many alternative proposals for reform 
were made. Because this discussion occurred 
shortly before the November 1962 plenary ses- 
sion of the CPSU Central Committee, many be- 
lieved that the leadership might be preparing to 
introduce some real changes in economic admin- 
istration. In the end, however, no changes were 
made. The proposals were premature, Khru- 
shchev announced in his final words to the ses- 
sion, and the issue was turned over for further 
discussion to a special group, the Scientific 
Council on Khozraschet and Material Stimula- 
tion of Production, USSR Academy of Sciences. 

Nevertheless, the 1962 discussion revealed a 
great deal of sympathy for the idea of freeing 
the managers from petty tutelage, though much 
disagreement as to how this might be accom- 
plished. Many economists and planning officials 
feared that the proposals infringed on the prin- 
ciple of planning, which they considered inad- 
missable.* On the other hand, spokesmen for 
enterprise management supported the general 
Liberman line, and a great many of the com- 
ments received by the press and by the Scien- 
tific Council apparently favored even more in- 


4 Many such expressions are found in Voprosy ekono- 


miki, No. 11, 1965. 


dependence for management than Liberman 
had proposed. A subsequent review of the dis- 
cussion revealed that some of the proposals 
went so far as to divorce the enterprise from the 
whole idea of national economic planning and 
to make profit a universal, automatic regulator 
of enterprise activity.° 


t is also significant that the argument 
against Libermanism was conducted less from 
an ideological than from a practical and tech- 
nical point of view. In part at least this was 
undoubtedly the result of a lecture delivered to 
the party Central Committee (November 1962 
Plenum) by Nikita Khrushchev, in which the 
former First Secretary pronounced profit a le- 
gitimate measure of enterprise performance. He 
then stated that although socialism did not as- 
sign to profit the universal importance it enjoys 
under capitalism, it does have “in the individual 


5 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, 1964, p. 144. 


enterprise . . . great significance as an eco- 
nomic index of the effectiveness of its work.” 
Consequently, most of the criticism of Liber- 
man ran in terms of what would happen if cer- 
tain indicators were not planned from above, 
how misleading profit would be as a measure of 
national economic advantage under existing 
prices, and other such pragmatic considerations. 

The strongest argument against the Liber- 
man idea is to be found in the deficiencies of the 
Soviet price system. Profit can be a reliable 
measure of the social usefulness of enterprise 
activity only if the prices of the inputs the firm 
consumes accurately measure the social cost of 
its work, and if the prices for its output reflect 
the value of its contribution to the achievement 
of overall objectives. The Soviet price system as 
it exists today certainly does not meet this 
criterion. The new mathematical economists of 
the Kantorovich persuasion have developed a 
thoroughly sound understanding of the prin- 
ciples of rational pricing, and they surely know 


6 Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 20, 1962. 


Liberman and His Critics 


What can be the guarantee that enterprises 
will give proper priority to state interests? In 
our view such a guarantee is necessary and 
feasible. This is the key question in the per- 
fecting and simplifying of planning work. This 
can be achieved under the condition that what 
is good for society as a whole be made advan- 
tageous for each producing collective. . . . In 
principle, under socialism there should be no 
room for contradictions between the interests 
of society and those of the individual enter- 
prise. 

A guarantee of conscientiousness of planning 
from below, in our view, can be established by 
utilizing the principle of “income sharing.” The 
greater the value that an enterprise has cre- 
ated for society, the greater should be the 
amount assigned to its incentive funds... . 
The principle of income sharing will be realized 
in the form of a planned long-term rate of 
profitability. 


—Liberman, in Voprosy ekonomiki, 
No. 8, 1962, p. 105. 


E. Liberman says that we ought to plan only 
the production program. But surely we have a 
planned economy, and what will happen to 
such indicators as the balance of labor re- 
sources? If we leave enterprises free to plan 
their own labor force, very quickly there will 
arise the question of how to employ a consider- 
able part of the labor force. 


—I. Kasitskii, in Voprosy ekonomiki, 
No. 11, 1962, p. 89. 


Some economists have made proposals which 
take very little account of the specific char- 
acter of the planned economy. Their proposals 
would lead in varying degrees to divorcing the 
enterprise from the whole system of national 
planning. Some have proposed, essentially, to 
turn profit into a kind of universal self-regula- 
tor of the work of the enterprise. 


—'‘‘Report of the Scientific Council for Khozraschet 
and Material Stimulation," Voprosy Ekonomiki, 
No. 2, 1964, p. 144. 
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how prices must be reformed before the use of 
profit as a measure of enterprise success will be 
feasible. But it is interesting that this group has 
had very little to say in the current debate on 
planning reform. Thus the traditional econo- 
mists, planners, and managerial officials, who 
are seriously handicapped by their lack of ap- 
preciation of how price is related to profit con- 
trol of producers, have been most active in the 
argument, while those who really understand 
the issue have been curiously silent. 


The New Experiments 


The Liberman controversy of 1962 was only 
an episode, and the discussion of possible re- 
forms in administration smoldered on more or 
less continuously until fanned into vigorous life 
once again by the announcement of the post- 
Khrushchev leadership that they intended to 
take action. Moreover, many of the proposals 
made in the course of the discussion became the 
subject of “economic experiments” in a sample 
of enterprises. This experimental bent is an- 
other indication of the weakening of doctrinal 
imperatives in favor of pragmatic considera- 
tions. Some of the experiments have involved a 
refining of the measurement of output, as in the 
substitution of the “value added” concept for 
the formerly used “gross output” in light in- 
dustry. As of January 1, 1965, all enterprises 
in light industry were to be using the new sys- 
tem.’ Similarly, a number of construction proj- 
ects are being experimentally financed by long- 
term loans from the Stroibank (to be repaid 
from profits), rather than by outright grants 
as is the usual practice.*® 

But the most striking of these experiments 
has been the attempt to put something like the 
Liberman idea to work in enterprises of light 
industry. In July 1964, two clothing manufac- 
turers, the Bolshevichka firm in Moscow and 
the Maiak firm in Gorky, received permission 
to work out their own output plan on the basis 
of orders from retail clothing outlets and to 
assume control over other factors in their plan, 
such as the wage fund and working capital. In 
addition, their managements obtained the right 
to manipulate wages within the plant to stimu- 


* Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, June 1, 1965, pp. 35-36. 
8 Tbid., Jan. 13, 1965, p. 15. 
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late regard for quality in production. Success 
was to be judged by fulfillment of the sales plan 
the firms had set themselves, and by profit. 
Bonuses for the officials of the firms were to 
be paid from profits, and a share of the profits 
was to be left at the disposal of the enterprise 
for its own purposes. In order to assure respon- 
siveness to customers’ preferences, some flexi- 
bility was allowed in price setting and strong 
financial sanctions were stipulated for failure to 
make deliveries according to contract. For each 
day’s delay in scheduled delivery, the enter- 
prises were to be docked .3 to .4 percent of the 
value of the undelivered goods, and at the ex- 
piration of 20 days, 5 to 6 percent. This year, 
the program has been extended to an additional 
400 firms in the textile, clothing, leather and 
footwear industries with essentially the same 
provisions. It was also suggested that the sys- 
tem be tried in some branches of heavy indus- 
try, and variations on it have now been re- 
ported in mines, food processing, retailing and 
machine building.° 


n spite of some measure of success with these 
recent experiments, the experience with the new 
system so far does not augur well for the success 
of applied Libermanism under present condi- 
tions. Reports on results under the new rules 
mention some serious problems and suggest that 
much more thoroughgoing reforms will have to 
be put into effect if the new idea is to work. 
Prices have turned out to be one problem, as 
might have been expected. To make the pro- 
ducer sensitive to the buyer’s desire for some- 
thing special, prices must be a negotiable item, 
but this requirement has been met only par- 
tially. The Bolshevichka and Maiak experi- 
ment permitted direct negotiation about prices 
for new items, and special markups for special 
finishing and trimmings,’® but in general the 
prices of their products are still taken from the 
standard price lists established by higher con- 
trol organs, and this has caused trouble. The 
Bolshevichka firm found that on some of its 
most popular items it incurred losses or made 


9 Tbid., Jan. 27, 1965, and New York Times, May 28 
and July 3, 1965. 

10 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Jan. 6, 1965, Supplement, 
p. 2. 


little profit, and the result of the first year’s 
work in both enterprises was a decline in both 
value of sales and profits compared to earlier 
periods. The enhanced emphasis on profit as a 
success measure is not going to make producers 
interested in catering to buyers’ wants if doing 
so reduces profits. 

In view of this basic problem, it is interesting 
to find in the official magazine of the textile in- 
dustry a discussion of textile prices which shows 
no awareness of how the old price structure in 
the industry will affect the behavior of textile 
plants under the new system.’! The author of 
the article, an official of the Gosplan bureau in 
charge of price setting, says that existing prices 
are out of line with present costs (the price list 
for cotton goods was fixed in 1955 and for 
woolen goods in 1958), producing big profits in 
some lines, losses in others. But he seems totally 
oblivious of what this must mean for the be- 
havior of textile firms transferred to the system 
of profit incentives. Yet, in some cases, more 
sensitivity to the price problem has been shown. 
Thus a Urals producer of bearings has recently 
been granted permission—by way of a quality 
incentive—to charge higher prices for bearings 
with a guaranteed life.1*7 The Nevskii Machin- 
ery Plant in Leningrad has been treated the 
same way. These price changes, however, have 
been achieved as a result of decisions taken by 
higher echelons at the Sovnarkhoz level, not as 
a result of negotiations between producer and 
consumer. 

The enterprises’ freedom of maneuver under 
the new system is still too restricted to expect 
much improvement in their work. For one 
thing, their suppliers have remained under the 
traditional system of controls. One feature of 
the Bolshevichka and Maiak experiment was 
the right granted the two firms to contract for 
deliveries of clothing to retail outlets on a 
monthly schedule and in fabrics specified by the 
customer. But when they turned to textile 
plants to secure the necessary materials, they 
could get delivery commitments only on a quar- 
terly basis and found it impossible to obtain the 
fabric qualities and varieties they needed to fill 
their orders. The textile firms were still working 
under the old system on the basis of quarterly 
output plans, and they cared little about quality 


11 Tekstilnaia promyshlennost (Moscow), No. 2, 1965. 
12 Pravda, June 1, 1965. 


or variety. This is surely one of the main rea- 
sons for the subsequent extension of the experi- 
ment to a larger circle of light industry plants. 
Unless Libermanism is made universal, how- 
ever, an interface between the domain os the 
old system and the new will remain, which will 
seriously restrict the flexibility of enterprises in 
the latter sector. 

But the really amazing inhibition on the 
promised freedom in the new domain is foot- 
dragging by the bureaucrats. The plant man- 
agers under the new system find that their 
former administrative superiors still prescribe 
endless detail for them exactly as before, and 
one fascinating article claims that despite un- 
equivocal instructions in the decrees establish- 
ing the new order, the local branch of the Gos- 
bank refused to let the managers of the Bolshe- 
vichka and Maiak plants use profits as they 
saw fit, and that the state arbitration agency 
refused to allow the financial sanctions for late 
delivery that were to make suppliers adhere to 
their promises! ** 


ltogether, the experiment in applied Lib- 
ermanism has been a less radical departure from 
tradition than advertised. Moreover, even 
though the obstacles to change seem to have 
been bureaucratic rather than doctrinaire, it 
seems unlikely that the new system will be ex- 
tended much farther. The willingness to try 
Libermanism in light industry was conditioned 
by a special emergency not likely to be dupli- 
cated elsewhere in the economy. The last two 
or three years have seen a frightening buildup 
of unsold goods precisely in the industries in- 
volved in the reform. Stocks of apparel in the 
retail trade network rose from 1,485 million 
rubles on January 1, 1959 to 4,133 million rubles 
worth on January 1, 1964. Many of these goods 
are said to be unsalable because they are out 
of fashion and of low quality—second and third 
grade.'* There was also a large, though not 
quite so spectacular, growth in retail stocks of 
textiles and footwear, at least through the end 
of 1962. Subsequent trends are not known be- 
cause, interestingly, in the 1963 Statistical 
Handbook, data on stocks of goods in retail 


13 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, June 16, 1965, pp. 35-36. 
14 Planovoe khoziaistvo (Moscow), No. 5, 1965, p. 35. 
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trade no longer appear. It is known, however, 
that in 1963 sales of textiles and sewn goods 
actually declined and that in sales of footwear 
stagnation had set in. No figures are available 
yet for 1964, but it is likely that the situation 
became worse rather than better and that this 
emboldened the authorities to hasten the exten- 
sion of the new system to much of the rest of 
the textile and apparel industry—even though 
the feasibility and effectiveness of this move was 
far from proved. The piling up of several billion 
rubles worth of resources in totally useless out- 
put must impress the Soviet leaders as an in- 
tolerable waste, especially when so many other 
resource needs are competing for attention. 


The Battle of Priorities 


The second issue—the priority to be given to 
consumption relative to other claims on na- 
tional resources—has always been the most 
sensitive question in Soviet economic life. It 
held a central place in the one period of open 
debate about economic policy, the industrializa- 
tion debate of the 1920’s, but the outcome of 
that debate was a decision so adverse to the 
interests of consumers that the subject could 
never again be discussed honestly in public; it 
had become a divisive issue that had the poten- 
tial for shattering what measure of social con- 
sensus there has ever been in Soviet life. The 
problem was therefore officially laid to rest, 
embalmed in sterile doctrine and hypocritical 
slogans and publicly touched upon only ob- 
liquely and euphemistically. 

Soviet ideologists assert that continuous im- 
provement of the population’s welfare consti- 
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COMMENT ON A 
SOVIET CONSUMER 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
November 10, 1964. 


tutes a basic economic law of their society, but 
this is usually coupled with statements about 
the priority of the need to build the technical- 
material base of socialism. They have also ra- 
tionalized the postponement of improvements 
in consumption levels by doctrinal references 
to an “objective necessity” for the output of 
Sector I, producing the means of production, to 
grow more rapidly than the output of Sector II, 
producing goods of consumption. But any dis- 
cussion of these assertions in operational terms 
has been notably absent. National income fig- 
ures on the relative shares devoted to invest- 
ment, consumption and other end uses have 
until recently not been published and, one sus- 
pects, not even systematically compiled; that 
would have been too direct, too blunt a revela- 
tion of the low priority assigned to consump- 
tion. Even today, what information is pub- 
lished on national income allocation is essen- 
tially fantasy. If the official figures are to be 
believed, no part of the Soviet national income 
is devoted to military purposes.® 

Because this question of consumption versus 
other uses of national resources is so explosive, 
it is ideally suited as an issue for political ma- 
neuver within the ranks of the power elite in 
Soviet society. The favorite method of alluding 
to it has usually been in terms of the relative 
rates of growth of “Industry A” versus “Indus- 
try B.” It has been a part of Soviet economic 
ideology that the output of Industry A must 
grow faster than the output of Industry B. This 
idea is elaborately grounded in Marxian eco- 


15 Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR (Moscow), recent is- 
sues. 


nomic theory and it is also supported by num- 
erous pronouncements of Lenin (especially in 
his pre-revolutionary article “On the So-called 
Question of Markets’’). 

The distinction between Industry A and In- 
dustry B is based on the application to the in- 
dustrial sector of the Marxian distinction be- 
tween activities producing the means of produc- 
tion and those producing goods of consumption. 
Industry A covers the former, Industry B the 
latter. Great emphasis is placed on this distinc- 
tion, which invariably appears in Soviet plans 
and statistical reporting for industry. Yet the 
question of the relative rates of growth of these 
two elements in the national output is only 
vaguely related to the issue of consumption 
versus other resource use. For one thing, the 
definition of Industry A and Industry B in So- 
viet statistical practice differs from the Marxian 
concepts from which the proposition is drawn. 
In the real world it turns out that nearly any 
branch of industry produces both producers’ 
goods and consumer goods. Although we think 
of the textile industry as a consumer goods in- 
dustry, much of its output consists of producers’ 
goods. Many products, such as gasoline, for 
example, can be used either for consumption, 
as In passenger automobiles, or for further pro- 
duction, as in farm tractors. Moreover, the 
proposition itself need be true neither in the 
Marxian growth model, nor in more sophisti- 
cated theories of growth. But just because of 
this unreality, the distinction and its terminol- 
ogy have provided an ideal idiom for referring 
obliquely to the real problem, and at any time 
of crisis, such as the Stalin-Malenkov-Khru- 
shchey transition, there is likely to be renewed 
controversy about relative growth rates of In- 
dustry A and Industry B. The last several 
years of the Khrushchev era and the first year 
of the new regime have again seen a great deal 
of discussion in these terms, which implies un- 
certainty and conflict within the leadership over 
the relative priority to be given consumption. 


hat is actually happening to allocational 
priorities, or what the intentions of the new 
leadership are, is difficult to discern. But to 
the extent that evidence on actual resource use 
is available, it appears that there has been no 
serious shift from a growth and power orienta- 
tion toward a consumer-oriented set of priori- 


ties, even though numerous policy acts have 
been so interpreted. In the late 1950's, the 
government had begun to make loans to citi- 
zens for the purchase of consumer durables and 
for the construction of privately-owned hous- 
ing, which seemed to indicate encouragement 
for consumption. But after 1960, the volume of 
such credit declined sharply." 

The introduction of incentives in enterprises 
of light industry is also interpreted as evidence 
of a new appreciation of consumer claims. To 
be sure, the reform is intended to make enter- 
prises producing for household consumption 
more responsive to the wishes of the popula- 
tion, but as was suggested above, the real con- 
cern is to avoid waste within the portion of 
national resources allocated to consumer goods 
production; it does not imply greater priority 
for consumption in overall resources use. 

Other indications of a kind of welfare revolu- 
tion have been seen in such acts as the raising 
of minimum wages and the extension of the 
pension system, most recently to collective 
farmers. But all of these are better interpreted 
as efforts to improve production efficiency. They 
represent a rationalization of incentives to en- 
courage more effort on the part of the labor 
force—a reform of means rather than a shift 
in the regime’s preferences about ends. 

Indeed, there has been much evidence in 
recent years of a repressed inflation in the Soviet 
economy, which suggests a tendency to cut 
back on intended consumption goals when over- 
ambitious commitments begin to press against 
resource limitations. Moves intended to result 
in higher consumption levels, such as wage 
increases, increases in farm prices, pension im- 
provements and tax reductions, are not valida- 
ted by sufficiently large corresponding increases 
in consumer goods production. The failure of 
agricultural production to grow appreciably 
since 1958 has been an important factor in this 
development, as has also been the refusal of 
Soviet citizens to buy the obsolete and low- 
quality goods produced for sale to them. Post- 
ponement of the scheduled tax reduction in the 
early 1960’s and the raising of the prices for 
meat and dairy products in the summer of 1962 
were clearly called for by the need to extract 
excess purchasing power from the population. 
And frequent comment during the past year 


16 [bid., various years. 
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that it is important to coordinate fully the 
monetary demand of the population with the 
supply of consumer goods attests that the prob- 
lem remains." 


Encroachments of Rationality 


Yet despite the lack of any real change in 
the share of national income allotted to con- 
sumption, it is undeniable that there is a new 
tone in Soviet discussions of overall priorities. 
Under Khrushchev, there was a much more 
explicit acknowledgement of the importance of 
improving the welfare of the Soviet citizen, and 
the new leadership, to the extent that a change 
in tone can be distinguished in its pronounce- 
ments, appears even more openly committed 
to the importance of improving living stand- 
ards. This emphasis is particularly evident in 
the commentary on the 1965 Plan by the Dep- 
uty Chief of Gosplan, in which promises are 
made to advance the timing of some scheduled 
wage increases, to increase housing construction 
and to make special efforts to raise the output 
of construction goods. a 

But the most interesting development, which 
may be symptomatic of a genuine reordering of 
priorities, is an attack on the traditional ide- 
ological supports for the high investment policy 
and especially a reevaluation of the “A versus 
B” doctrine. Khrushchev first called the doc- 
trine into question when in a discussion of 
growth priorities he declared that it was im- 
portant to distinguish between different kinds 
of investment within the means-of-production 
category. Equipment for new steel mills and 
equipment for textile factories are both means 
of production, but the production of textile 
mill equipment leads directly to increases in 
consumer goods output, whereas steel mill 
equipment does not. He asserted that the con- 
sumption of the output of Industry A was 
changing toward items of the textile mill equip- 
ment type, so that notwithstanding the con- 
tinued high priority for Industry A, this now 
embodied a real promise of an early improve- 


ment in the supply of consumer goods. In the- 


past, of course, insistence on priority for Indus- 


17 See, e.g., Kosygin’s report on the annual plan for 1965 
to the Supreme Soviet. Pravda, Dec. 10, 1964. 
18 Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 1, 1965. 
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try A had meant in effect increasing the pro- 
duction of steel to build more steel mills to 
produce more steel to build more steel mills. 
In thus digging beneath the surface of the pol- 
ished cliché, the former Premier prepared the 
way, whether intentionally or not, for a more 
intelligent discussion on the consumption-ver- 
sus-investment issue. 

Another form of the same revisionist tend- 
ency is the assertion, made frequently of late, 
that—even admitting the necessity of predom- 
inant growth of Industry A over Industry B 
—the time has come when the divergence be- 
tween the two growth rates ought to be lessened. 
More recently, the doctrine has been attacked 
as altogether false, notably in a series of articles 
published in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta in the 
spring and summer of this year. On the con- 
sumption-investment issue, just as in the argu- 
ment over profit and prices in the proposed 
economic reform, discourse in the Soviet Union 
runs along two completely separate lines. The 
new mathematical economists have taken up 
the question in the context of their efforts to 
construct optimizing economic growth models. 
These models inevitably stress one central fea- 
ture of the growth process, namely that con- 
sumption can be sacrificed in the present to 
make available increased consumption in the 
future via investment. The question of a cri- 
terion for choosing an optimal growth rate is 
inescapable in this kind of theorizing. The ob- 
vious and sensible criterion is the preference 
of the population concerning postponement of 
some of today’s potential consumption to in- 
crease that of future years, and this general 
idea is incorporated in some of the models that 
have been discussed. So far, there has been no 
interaction between these two universes of 
thought. The new economists completely ignore 
the “A versus B” distinction as meaningless, 
while the traditional economists and the men 
of affairs are less interested in the fundamental 
abstract principles than in chipping away at 
received doctrine just enough to clear the way 
for more open discussion. Though limited, this 
activity is in a way more significant than the 
more fundamental theorizing of the new econ- 
omists. Once the ideological obstacles are openly 
and publicly questioned, an honest discussion 
becomes possible and the way may be opened 
for a real debate on allocation priorities. 

The adaptation of economic doctrine and 
practice to changing circumstances is not a new 


thing in the Soviet Union. There have been 
numerous instances in the past when an estab- 
lished bit of dogma has had to be ignored or 
repudiated if those in charge of making eco- 
nomic policy and running the economy were 
to be free to pursue effectively the primary ends 
of the regime, such as the goal of pushing the 
growth rate to the limit or maximizing the 
economic wherewithal that could be wrung from 
available resources. Whether the doctrinal 
point at issue was derived from Marx (as in 
the idea that an interest rate was inadmissable 
under socialism) or whether it was invented 
by the Soviet leadership itself (for example, 
the now repudiated idea that obsolescence did 
not exist in the Soviet economy), ideology has 
seldom been able to maintain itself when it 
came into obvious conflict with expediency. 
What is happening today, therefore, is remark- 
able less for the fact that ideological positions 
on economic affairs are being subverted than 
for the fact that the offensive against ideology 
is now touching on doctrines that are more 
basic than any that have been involved before, 
and that it calls into question the fundamental 
institutions of the Soviet economic system as 
well as the authority of the party. There is 
probably some truth in the charge against 
Liberman and the groups for which he is a 
spokesman that they are at heart against the 
principle of central planning. Moreover, the 
argument about priorities, muted and incoher- 
ent though it is, does involve an attack on the 
right of the party leadership to enforce its pref- 
erences over those of the population. This is 
what makes the encroachments on ideology in 
economic questions today so portentous. 


Postscript 


On September 27, a plenary session of the 
CPSU Central Committee was convened to 
discuss and approve the long-awaited reforms 
in economic administration. The changes turn 
out to be a blend of some elements of the 
Liberman-style proposals discussed in this arti- 
cle, some other less widely advirtised increases 
in managerial autonomy, and a new round of 
administrative reshuffing. The central admini- 
strative structure is to be organized once again 
on the sectoral principle, and the territorial 
economic councils are to be abolished. The lush 


growth of central planning agencies has also 
been pruned back somewhat with the abolition 
of the Supreme Economic Council and the All- 
Union Economic Council. 

The indicators to be planned for the enter- 
prise from above have been decreased and now 
include volume of sales, output of principal 
products, wage bill, total profit and the ratio of 
profit to capital, payments to the budget, cen- 
trally planned capital outlay, introduction of 
new technology, allocations of materials, and 
disposition of output. Management has gained 
considerably more authority over personnel 
matters, especially in establishing incentive 
systems within the plant. The profit indicator 
is new and has been given an important role, 
since significant amounts of profit will be left 
under the control of the enterprise to be spent 
for investment, wage incentives, etc. But it 
is not at all clear to what extent the managerial 
bonus system will be tied to profit performance 
alone, as recommended by Liberman. It is also 
interesting that the reforms do not envisage an 
extension of the system of direct ties between 
producers and their customers beyond its pres- 
ent sphere of application. For the moment, in- 
puts are to be made available, and output dis- 
posed of, through a central allocation system 
not noticeably different from that now used. 

One far-reaching change will be some decen- 
tralization of investment decisions. Enterprises 
are to have new sources from which they can 
make investments on their own, and more in- 
vestment is to be made from repayable bank 
credit, less from outright grants. The price- 
reform issue is left unresolved. Its importance 
for making the profit indicator a meaningful 
measure of success is acknowledged, but actual 
price reform has been put off again. The re- 
form scheduled for the end of 1965 will ap- 
parently not take place, and an overhaul of the 
price system is not expected before 1967. 

Altogether, the reforms probably mean a 
certain increase in managerial autonomy 
and an improved system of incentives, but they 
are far from the bold move toward decentrali- 
zation via market techniques that some had 
expected. With regard to the matter of prior- 
ities, the trends described earlier in the text 
are afhirmed in the great emphasis that Kosygin 
has placed on the need to increase consumer 
welfare. In his report to the Central Committee 
he said outright that the share of consumption 
in national income must be increased. 
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The Dilemmas of 
Soviet Sociology 


By Paul Hollander 


n discussing the problems and defects of 
American sociology, Soviet sociologists some- 
times refer to a book written by the eminent 
American sociologist, Robert Lynd. In this 
book, Knowledge for What? (Princeton, 1939), 
Lynd castigated American sociology for failing 
to engage itself effectively in the solution of 
prominent social problems. Today, the same 
question—knowledge for what?—acquires new 
dimensions and significance when applied to the 
recent and current work of Soviet sociologists. 
What is the nature of the knowledge they are 
seeking? What use are they, or other groups in 
their society, going to make of that knowledge? 
Is it intended to supplement existing mecha- 
nisms of social control, or could it become a point 
of departure for social change unanticipated at 
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present? Could it become a solvent of re- 
straints and rigidities which, despite destaliniza- 
tion, continue to characterize the Soviet social 
order? 

It is more than likely that official spokes- 
men of Soviet sociology would contend that the 
alternatives implied by the above questions are 
false ones. In their view, Soviet sociology can 
be, and is, both a tool of social control and an 
agent of controlled social change in a dynamic 
and at the same time planned society.’ In the 
Western perspective, by contrast, the utiliza- 
tion of social-scientific information is insepa- 
rably tied to the issue of the autonomy of the 
social sciences; there has been a traditionally 
strong awareness of the impact of the relation- 
ship between science and society upon the re- 
sults of social inquiry. Soviet observers have 


1 Cf. A. M. Kulkin and N. I. Kondakov (eds.), Stroi- 


telstvo kommunizma i obshchestvennye nauki, Materialy 
Sessii Obshchevo Sobraniia Akademii Nauk SSSR, Oct. 
19-20, 1962, Moscow, 1962; and L. F. Llichev, Obshchest- 


vennye nauki i kommunizm, Moscow, 1963. 


themselves shown a lively interest in the inter- 
action between Western, particularly American, 
sociology and its social-political environment. 
Thus, perhaps, it is only fair for this survey of 
Bariet sociology to start with the same concern. 


n Western societies, sociology is frequently 
evaluated in two simplified ways: either as a 
potentially dangerous instrument of social ma- 
nipulation (an imagery deriving from such par- 
tial applications as advertising and. political 
propaganda), or as a fine fruit of Western 
rationalism and an expression of the frank ex- 
amination of the societal self. The latter posi- 
tive conception of sociology credits the disci- 
pline with power to combat prejudice, falsehood, 
and obscurantism. Some note, however, that 
this potential of sociology can be realized only 
when it is free from external, and particularly 
political, interference.” 

To be sure, there are other conceptions of so- 
ciology which differ from those just mentioned. 
In the United States in particular, critical and 
sceptical voices are sometimes raised, both 
within and outside the profession, cautioning 
against taking sociology too seriously, as a 
force either for good or for evil. The most com- 
mon criticism is that sociology all too often in- 
dulges in ponderously stating the obvious. The 
more radical critics, carrying the argument fur- 
ther, claim that pierican sociology refuses to 
come to grips with the truly important problems 
of society, either when it soars to the heights of 
abstract theorizing, or when it descends to the 
level of petty empirical investigations.* 


2 “Sociology can thrive only under freedom. Indeed, the 
extent to which sociologists may pursue their interests, 
fully publish their results, and freely state their conclu- 
sions, is one important index of the degree to which a 
nation qualifies as a free and open society. A nation can- 
not have quality in sociology by fiat. It can, if it chooses, 
write a kind of “contract” for that kind of sociology 
which guarantees, in advance, to produce results which 
affirm the established order and confirm received doctrine. 
It may then get what it orders, as it does in the Soviet 
Union, but it will not get good sociology. Only a nation 
which provides the conditions for free inquiry may with 
reason hope for development of social-science knowledge 
which permits an ever deeper understanding of man in 
society.” Alex Inkeles, What Is Sociology? Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice- Hall, 1964, p. LZ, 

3 A good example of such criticism is M. Stein and A. 
Vidich (eds.), Sociology on Trial, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1963. 


The questions raised regarding the overall 
character of American sociology also have a 
ready applicability to its Soviet counterpart, 
particularly in view of the strikingly close in- 
terdependence between Soviet sociology and 
Soviet society. This interdependence is freely 
admitted by Soviet sociologists and is likely to 
constitute one of the few points of agreement in 
East-West social-scientific discourse. Many of 
them, in fact, acknowledge that the relation- 
ship between political objectives and institu- 
tions and the pursuit of scientific goals can be 
suffocating. No secret is made of the fact that 
the social sciences, and sociology in particular, 
atrophied in the period of the “cult of person- 
ality,”* during which there was a total lack of 
objective i inquiry into the fabric of Soviet so- 
ciety. It is for such reasons that Western ob- 
servers of Soviet sociology feel compelled to 
look first of all at the official Soviet attitudes 
toward sociology, secondly at its proclaimed 
goals, and lastly at its substantive findings. 

Contrary to the implications of Soviet state- 
ments about the ideological bias of Western so- 
ciologists and the hostile attention paid by them 
to developments in Soviet sociology, very little 
has in fact been written in the West on this 
subject.’ This is by no means surprising. The 
paucity of comments on and studies of Soviet 
sociology in the West generally, and in the 
United States in particular, corresponds to the 


4 For admissions to this affect, see, e.g., V. Fokin (ed.) 


Sotsiologtia v SSSR, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1965, pp. 4-5; L. F. 
Ilichev, op. cit., pp. 9-46; G. K. Ashin et al. (eds.), 
Voprosy organizatsii i metodiki konkretno-sotsiologiches- 
kikh issledovanii, Petrozavodsk, Rosvuzizdat, 1963, p. 7; 
G. Osipov and M. Yovchuk, “Some Principles of Theory, 
Problems, and Methods of Research in Sociology in the 
USSR,” American Sociological Review, No. 4, 1963, 
p. 621. 

5 For Western observations on Soviet sociology, see: 
Joseph Roucek, “Russian Sociology and ‘Sociology’ Under 
Communism,” in J. Roucek (ed.), Contemporary Sociol- 
ogy, New York, Philosophical Library, 1958, pp. 892-921; 
Robert K. Merton and Henry W. Riecken, “Notes on 
Sociology in the USSR,” in National Institute of Social 
and Behavioral Science Symposia Series, No. 10, Current 
Problems in Social-Behavioral Research, March 1962; 
Lewis S. Feuer, “Problems and Unproblems in Soviet 
Social Theory,” Slavic Review, March 1964, and “Meet- 
ing the Philosophers,” Survey, April 1964; George Fis- 
cher, Science and Politics; The New Sociology in the 
Soviet Union, Cornell University Center for Interna- 
tional Studies Monograph, 1964; Elizabeth A. Weinberg, 
Soviet Sociology, 1960-1963, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Center for International Studies, 1964; and 
Talcott Parsons, “An American Impression of Sociology 
in the Soviet Union,” American Sociological Review, Feb- 
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small number of sociologists focussing their at- 
tention on Soviet society. This seemingly para- 
doxical phenomenon of widespread indifference 
toward Soviet society, even under conditions of 
competitive coexistence, can be explained by 
a number of factors. American sociologists have 
been traditionally preoccupied with their own 
society; they face linguistic barriers; and, most 
importantly, they are disinclined to become stu- 
dents of a society which they cannot themselves 
investigate empirically. 


mong the attitudes of the minority con- 
cerned with Soviet sociology, two basic positions 
can be discerned. On the one hand, there is 
much justified suspicion, stemming in part from 
the time when even the word “sociology” was 
banned from Soviet scholarly discourse, except 
to be applied in a pejorative sense to Western 
studies.’ It is easy, after all, to be skeptical of 
the accomplishments of a discipline which was 
extinct for decades and never had well-estab- 
lished traditions; and it is correspondingly diff- 
cult to see how political-administrative deci- 
sions and sudden legitimation can have imparted 
scholarly maturity to Soviet sociology in a 
short space of time. 

The nature of Soviet society itself lends fur- 
ther support to such skepticism. Sociology’ and 
the social sciences in general represent a most 
sensitive area of inquiry in a society whose 
leaders adhere to firm ideological preconcep- 
tions and insist that a body of social thought 
conceived more than a century ago—namely, 
Marxism—remains largely applicable and rele- 
vant to the present. The continued penetration 
of Soviet sociology by philosophy, and the ac- 
knowledged Soviet desire to saddle sociological 
investigation with the task of providing empiri- 
cal support for the official system of values, 
make for uneasiness among those who see so- 
ciology as a means of expanding knowledge 
about society, regardless of the preferences of 
those who rule it. The lack of institutional au- 
tonomy for Soviet sociologists is yet another rea- 
son for misgivings, because it is seen as imping- 
ing upon the questions they can ask, the 
methods they can use, and the conclusions they 


® See, e.g., G. Aleksandrov, “Bankrotstvo burzhuaznoi 


sotsiologii,”’” Moscow, 1948. 
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can reach. In the view of the skeptical group of 
Western observers (among them are Feuer, 
Inkeles, and Labedz), the prospects of sociology 
in the USSR will remain dim as long as Soviet 
society as a whole remains totalitarian and 
hence hostile toward findings which could call 
into question its officially-proclaimed value 
premises. 

Last but not least among the factors that 
make it difficult for most American sociologists 
to take a favorable approach to Soviet sociology 
is the very antagonism which Soviet sociologists 
show toward their American counterparts. Their 
compulsion to dismiss American sociology as 
unscientific, fraudulent, and degraded by sub- 
servience to the “monopoly capitalists” does 
little to invite a sympathetic response and at 
the same time hinders truly fruitful exchanges 
of social-scientific opinion and_ experience. 
Soviet claims to the contrary notwithstanding, 
not even the most critical American statements 
regarding Soviet sociology can match the shrill 
hostility and venom of the abuse which Soviet 
sociologists feel obliged to heap on their Ameri- 
can colleagues as their contribution to the 
ideological struggle. 

On the other hand, in spite of the psychologi- 
cal obstacles created by Soviet sociologists them- 
selves, there is nevertheless a group of several 
neriean sociologists who take a more optimis- 
tic and positive approach to the present state 
and prospects of the Soviet social sciences. Such 
American observers as Fischer, Kassof, Merton, 
and Parsons are united in their desita to give 
more than the benefit of the doubt to Soviet 
sociology. They recognize the difficulties (partly 
admitted, partly denied on the Soviet side) 
which restrict the scope and depth of sociological 
inquiry in the USSR. One can also discern on 
the part of some of them a lurking expectation 
and hope that current trends in Soviet sociology 
may have a liberalizing and rationalizing impact 
upon Soviet society. Such hopes are generated 
by the linking of the development of Soviet so- 
ciology to the fruits of industrialization, and by 
the attribution to sociology of indispensability 
in an increasingly complex modern society. 
Among them one also finds an effort to separate 
what is viewed as a ritualistic ideological ele- 
ment from the substantive findings of Soviet 
sociologists. It is unlikely that the latter would 
themselves approve of this effort. 

The survey of Soviet sociology that follows 
will address itself to seven topics: 1) Soviet criti- 


cisms of “bourgeois” sociology; 2) the impact of 
ideology on Soviet sociology; 3) time budget 
and leisure studies; 4) the sociology of work; 
5) studies on marriage and the family; 6) public 
opinion polls; and 7) studies of crime and de- 
linquency. 


On “Bourgeois Sociology” 


Even honest bourgeois sociologists arrive 
at false conclusions, inasmuch as they 
are far from a scientific understanding 
of the laws of social development 


—M. Kh. Igitkhanian, in Voprosy filosofi, 
June 1963. 


Against bourgeois falsification of the his- 
tory of social thought of Babylon 


—Chapter heading in G. F. Aleksandrov, 
Istoriia sotsiologicheskikh uchenii, drevnii 


vostok (Moscow, 1959). 


As already indicated, a considerable propor- 
tion of the resources and intellectual energies of 
Soviet sociologists is expended in criticisms of 
Western and particularly American sociology. 
To get a complete picture of Soviet sociology it- 
self, therefore, it is necessary to review briefly 
the scope and nature of these criticisms. I[roni- 
cally, many of them appear to be projections of 
criticisms which could be directed at Soviet so- 
ciologists themselves: This is especially true of 
the Soviet charge that American sociologists are 
totally subservient to the ruling classes or cliques 
of their society, being dependent upon them for 
facilities and financial support (“The majority 
of American sociologists, particularly the ‘indus- 
trial sociologists,’ are in the service of the most 
powerful monopolies”’). From this alleged de- 
pendence of American sociologists, it is asserted, 
stems their active support of the social-institu- 
tional order of their society. This support is 
said to take two forms: diverting attention 
from genuine problems by trivial investigations; 
and formulating false theories about the sources 
of these problems and their remedies. 

Soviet critics also like to stress the fatally 
handicapped character of American sociology 


7V. P. Rozhin, Vvedeniie v marksistskuiu sotsiologiiu, 


Leningrad, 1962, pp. 63-4. 


resulting from its rejection of the only genuine 
scientific theory of society, Marxism, and its 
attendant disregard of structural-economic 
factors. In particular, it is frequently charged 
that American sociologists treat problems in a 
fragmented manner, failing to grasp the broader 
interconnections between them. 

The alleged effort to reduce everything to psy- 
chological explanations and_ structural-func- 
tional theory—with a consequent neglect of 
social conflict and an overemphasis on the role 
of values in society—is singled out as one of the 
major causes of the undesirable state of affairs 
in American sociology. “Bourgeois sociologists” 
are criticized for stressing the role of the irra- 
tional in social life. For example: 


Bourgeois social psychologists strive to present 
matters as 1f ideology had an extremely limited 
part in the formation of public opinion. They 
maintain that the major role in the formation of 
public opinion is played by irrational and emo- 
tional factors.® 


Apparently, the Soviet critics are unwilling to 
entertain the possibility that ideological posi- 
tions themselves can be rooted in irrational and 
emotional factors.° 

More recently, the so-called “convergence” 
theory (or the concept of a single type of indus- 
trial society) has come under unusually heavy 
fire from Soviet sources, which have assailed it 
as one of the most insidious ideological weapons 
devised by American sociologists. Zamoshkin, 
for example, ascribes to this theory “a leading 
position in the ideological struggle conducted 
by imperialism against communism.’ Persist- 
ent Soviet concern with convergence is further 
illustrated by the following passage in a Kom- 
munist editorial: 


Of late, anti-Sovietism has often been presented 
under the guise of the theory of the “growing to- 
gether’ of capitalism and socialism, as a result 
of capitalism’s “modernization” and some “in- 


8A. K. Uledov, Obshchestvennoe mnenie sovetskovo 
obshchestva, Moscow, 1963, p. 194. 

9 A similar point has been made by Feuer in discussing 
Soviet hostility to Freudian psychology. See Slavic Re- 
view, March 1964, p. 122. 

10 Yy. A. Zamoshkin, ‘“Teoriia Edinovo industrialnovo 
obshchestva na sluzhbe antikommunizma,” in Marksists- 
kaia i burzhuaznaia sotsiologiia sevodnia, Moscow, Izd. 


“Nauka,” 1964, p. 94. 
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ternal degeneration” in socialism. Capitalism 
and socialism are portrayed as different varia- 
tions of a “single industrial society.” ... Two 
purposes are thus pursued at once: first, to ex- 
plain the defects of capitalism . . ., and second, 
to ascribe the same defects to socialism. Anti- 
Sovietism thus acquires the appearance of an 
“objective,” scientific analysis of the path of de- 
velopment of the two systems." 


Even those Soviet studies of Western society 
and social thought which seem less polemical at 
first sight take every opportunity to attack the 
“bourgeois” social sciences.” Yet, notwith- 
standing all this criticism, Soviet sociologists 
and their ideological advisers—presumably in 
the spirit of “catch up and overtake”—never 
tire of stressing the need to make use of the 
advanced techniques of Western sociological in- 
vestigation.’* The same ambivalent fascination 
with Western techniques and technology that 
has manifested itself in other spheres of Soviet 
activity is also apparent in the field of sociology. 


Ideological Limits 


The Soviet sociologist is ... part of the 
united socialist body. When he is certain 
of the support of the general will, he can 
conduct social research ... 


—G. Osipov and M. Yovchuk, “Some Prin- 
ciples of Theory, Problems, and Methods of 
Research in Sociology in the USSR,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, No. 4, 1963, p. 622. 


Properly organized scientific investiga- 
tion of social phenomena is the foe of 
voluntarism and arbitrariness, for any 
opinion, even the most authoritative, is 
considered no more than a hypothesis un- 
less tested by experiment and practice. 
The development of social research is 
closely bound up with the democratic 
nature of our social system; it is in- 
conceivable without it. 


—V. Shubkin, in Kommunist, No. 3, Feb. 1965. 


Sentiments such as those expressed in these 
quotations indicate that there is some room for 
tension between the authoritative conception of 
the sociologist’s role in Soviet society and the 
assumed results of sociological investigations. 
Hence, it may be worthwhile to see what Soviet 
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sociologists consider to be their tasks, what guid- 
ance they receive from the appropriate authori- 
ties, and how they view the relationship between 
ideology and sociology, Marxism-Leninism and 
field studies. While the necessity of “concrete 
sociological investigation” (1.e., gathering fac- 
tual data) is recognized, there remains a certain 
ambivalence toward ascertaining facts of social 
life which might prove incongruous with estab- 
lished theoretical premises and the desired re- 
sults of investigation. (“It goes without saying 
that the practical orientation of concrete social 
research in party work has nothing in common 
with creeping empiricism, with the blind wor- 
ship of facts.’’*) 

Appropriately enough, in the realm of sociol- 
ogy as in other spheres, one also finds both the 
claim and a genuine effort on the part of the 
Soviets to “unite theory and practice.” Marx- 
ism-Leninism is viewed as providing the ulti- 
mate inspiration and vindication of all sociologi- 
cal activities, yet at the same time it is being 
admitted that the “complexities” of the period 
of transition from socialism to communism raise 
problems which cannot be solved merely by the 
application of a relevant citation from Marx or 
Lenin. Reliance upon ideological authority for 
inspiration in sociological research raises addi- 
tional problems in view of the inseparability of 
ideological authority and political power. The 
predicament of Soviet sociologists in search of 
secure ideological vindication of their work is 


11 Kommunist (Moscow), No. 10, July 1965 (trans. in 


Current Digest of the Soviet Press, August 4, 1965, 
. 4. 

5 ee dah e.g., M. A. Dynnik, V. V. Mshvenieradze, et al. 
(eds.), Sovremennaia filosofiia i sotsiologiia v stranakh 
zapadnoi Evropy i Ameriki, Moscow, Izd. “Nauka,” 1964; 
A. G. Zdravomyslov, “Problema Interesa v_ sotsiologi- 
cheskoi teorii,’ Izd. Leningradskovo Universiteta, 1964; 
A. A. Arzumanian et al. (eds.), Gorodskie srednie sloi 
sovremennovo kapitalisticheskovo obshchestva, Moscow, 
1963; B. A. Denisov, “Kritika sovremennykh burzuaznykh 
teorii o budushchem obshchestve,” Vysshaya shkola (Mos- 
cow), 1961; M. A. Kirillova, ““Amerikanskie sotsiologi o 
Seme,” Sov. Pedagogika, No. 11, 1964; and Yu. A. Zamo- 
shkin, ““Problema amoralizma i prestupnosti v sovremen- 
noi Amerikanskoi sotsiologii,’ Voprosy filosofi (Mos- 
cow), No. 7, 1963. For a more general criticism of West- 
ern sociology, see: G. V. Osipov, Sovremennaia burzhuaz- 
naia sotsiologia (kriticheskii ocherk), Moscow, 1964. 

13 E.g., see “On Two Neglected Fields of Sociological 
Research,” in Kommunist, No. 17, Nov. 1963 (trans. in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Feb. 26, 1964). 

14“Apply Social Research to Party Work,” Pravda, 
May 11, 1965 (trans in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, June 2, 1965, p. 11). 


illustrated by the fact that footnote references 
to the works of N. S. Khrushchev, which were 
formerly abundant in Soviet sociological writ- 
ings, have now disappeared from the more re- 
cent publications.™ 

Soviet authors are fond of saying that much 
of their research is geared to problems whose 
solution is demanded by “life itself.” Exactly 
how the requirements of this elusive entity are 
conveyed to Soviet sociologists is not always 
clear to the outside observer, nor is it known by 
what devices they make their selection among 
the problems with which “life” confronts them. 

In view of all this, what explains the emer- 
gence and recent growth of sociology in the 
USSR? The upsurge is certainly part of the 
drive for greater efhiciency proclaimed by Soviet 
spokesmen and observed by Westerners. This 
drive is focussed primarily on production, but 
also extends to the realm of non-economic ad- 
ministrative activities. Soviet sociologists are 
expected to contribute to the better functioning 
of party, Komsomol, and trade union organiza- 
tions. Even more ambitiously, they are called 
upon to assist the regime in achieving its ulti- 
mate goal: that is, by inculcating the appropri- 
ate attitudes and personality traits, they are to 
help create the “new Soviet man,” fit to live 
under communism. 


n retrospect, destalinization appears to have 
been the necessary precondition for the emer- 
gence of sociology. To the extent that Stalinist 
totalitarianism implied a pathological indiffer- 
ence toward many aspects of social reality, to 
the extent that it reflected a total disregard for 
the wishes and attitudes of the population, and 
to the extent that it relied upon massive coer- 
cion, it was deeply suspicious of any effort, ac- 
tivity, or inquiry which had the slightest poten- 
tial for calling into question the wisdom of the 
supreme leadership and its value premises. As 
long as coercion was used as the major, if not 
single, cement of social organization and instru- 
ment of social change, and as long as ideological 
claims provided the only rationale for whatever 
policies the regime initiated, there seemed to be 
little need or room for sociological investigations. 


15 F.g., see G. V. Osipov, op. cit. (f.n. 12); and Sots- 


iologiia v SSSR, op. cit. (f.n. 4). 


Conversely, the resurrection of sociology 
seems to reflect an effort on the part of the 
post-Stalin leaders to diminish their isolation 
from the masses and from social realities, and 
to understand better their own society, which 
their predecessors had managed in such a high- 
handed as well as inefficient fashion. The pecul- 
iarly problem-solving character of actual Soviet 
sociological research (as distinct from the ide- 
ological discussions frequently called “sociologi- 
cal”) i is also indicative of the regime’s desire to 
fill in the gaps left by decreasing reliance upon 
coercion. Yet it would be going too far to sug- 
gest that there is an inherent incompatibility 
between sociological research and a totalitarian 
society. To think so would be to overestimate 
the potency of sociological inquiry and to ignore 
the possibility of conducting it on a limited 
scale, within the bounds of the dominant, ofh- 
cially-enforced value prescriptions. Sociology 
need not be a subversive force or a force irre- 
sistibly gnawing at official restraints on personal 
freedom as long as it exists in a narrowly-pre- 
scribed institutional and conceptual framework, 
and as long as the political institutions of society 
are intent upon and capable of exercising con- 
trol over it. 

To be sure, sociological research and its find- 
ings can lead to consequences unintended and 
unforeseen, but even in societies where sociology 
is unrestricted by political pressures, we have 
yet to see any major social upheaval or dramatic 
transformation that can be ascribed directly to 
the work of sociologists. At the same time, the 
very effort to keep research within the bounds 
of ideological respectability can lead to conflict 
between the legitimate curiosity generated in 
the course of “concrete investigations” and the 
possibility that satisfaction of this curiosity may 
produce findings that do not accord with the 
basic official assumptions about the nature of 
Soviet society. Such conflicts can, however, be 
avoided or minimized by 1) restricting the 
scope of sociological investigations; 2) using 
methods that increase the likelihood of obtain- 
ing the desired, ideologically correct results; 3) 
finding some appropriate quotation in the “class- 
ics” or reinterpreting these so as to create an 
illusion of harmony between their propositions 
and the results of specific investigations; and 4) 
by a more broadminded and tolerant attitude 
toward the revealed deficiencies of popular at- 
titudes and Soviet institutions. Each of these 
mechanisms is used to a certain degree. 
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Leisure with a Purpose 


Our society cannot reconcile itself to the 
fact there there are still people who 
fritter away their free time. 


—L. Bibik and M. Markovich, Politicheskoe 


samoobrazovanie, No. 7, 1962. 


The process of molding the new man and 
his Communist consciousness takes place 
not only while he is working but also 
in his non-working time. 


—G. S. Petrosian, Vnerabochee vremia tru- 


diashchikhsia v SSR, Moscow, 1965. 


A major substantive area of Soviet sociologi- 
cal investigation is the study of time budgets 
and the utilization of non-working time. Such 
studies were among the first actual research ac- 
tivities undertaken with the post-Stalin rebirth 
of sociology.*® Several underlying elements, 
both practical and ideological, unite the numer- 
ous studies which have been undertaken in this 
field, for instance those by Prudenski, Petro- 
sian, and their numerous associates and follow- 
ers. In the first place, these studies have been 
prompted by the realization that not only the 
quantity of time spent outside work but also 
the manner in which it is used is relevant to 
work itself, or, in other words, that the produc- 
tivity of labor depends to a large degree on the 
ways in which non-working time is spent. This 
is particularly so in view of the actual and an- 
ticipated reduction in hours of work. 

The concern with non-working time has two 
further components. One is the ideological ab- 
horrence of idleness, the veneration of activity 
for its own sake, which has been an enduring 
part of the Soviet system of values. The second 
is the impulse to be in control: those in com- 
mand of Soviet society want to know in detail 
how the citizen spends his time outside the 
most tangible institutional frameworks (such 
as the workplace); they want to regulate and 
influence systematically his non-working hours. 
In the last analysis, concern with non-working 
time amounts to concern with privacy. While 


16 Tt is perhaps significant that time-budget studies have 
a tradition in Soviet sociology going back to the 1920s. 
Early investigators of this subject included Strumilin 


(1922), Mikheev (1932), and Lebedev-Patreiko (1933). 
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the welfare of the citizen is part of the motiva- 
tion for the studies in this field (as evidenced by 
the desire to reduce the amount of time spent 
on housework by women, by recommendations 
to improve cultural-recreational facilities, etc.), 
non-working time and leisure are seen as essen- 
tially collective rather than private concerns, as 
resources over which ultimate control rests with 
society rather than with the individual. The 
definitions of the categories used in these studies 
illustrate the official preoccupation with the 
socially useful aspects of time spent away from 
work: 


Non-working time (vnerabochee vremia) .. . 
[that which | is not directly absorbed by partict- 
pation in socially productive activities. Non- 
working time includes the routine activities of 
daily life and free time. The rational organiza- 
tion . . . of non-working time is one of the most 
important objective indicators of harmonious 
personality development and hence a necessary 
element of social planning. Free tume (svobod- 
noe vremia) is the part of non-working time 
which includes study, . . . voluntary public ac- 
tivities, leisure, hobbies, creative activities, etc. 
Leisure is one of the parts of free tyme, con- 
nected with the restoration of the psychic and 
physical energies of man." 


As the last of these definitions suggests, the 
Soviet conception of leisure and its acceptable 
uses differs markedly from that prevailing in 
the pluralistic societies of the West. The West- 
ern concept allows for a variety of legitimate in- 
terpretations, ranging from the opportunity for 
self-development and spiritual enrichment to 
recreation, relaxation, and simply “having a 
good time,” and is thus closely tied to the values 
of individualism, privacy, and freedom of choice. 
On the other hand, the Soviet concept is nar- 
rower and more functionalized, heavily stressing 
the “rational” and socially beneficial uses of 
leisure. Thus, Petrosian observes: 


Free time does not amount to idleness... . 
This is the time devoted to study, to the raising 
of | occupational] qualifications, self-education, 
and self-development (attending lectures, cul- 
tural groups, and museums; the reading of fic- 
tion, journals, newspapers, etc.); to sports and 


17 Sotsiologiia v SSSR, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 485, 487, 495. 


hobbies (hunting, fishing photography, etc.); 
to active rest and rational leisure (visiting 
places of entertainment, walks and excursions, 
travel, open-air festivals, creative disputes, 
bringing up children, etc.); and also to partici- 
pation in the life of society.1® 


The actual findings of Soviet time-budget 
studies contain the usual admixture of positive 
and negative elements. The positive ones focus 
mainly on the decline in working hours and the 
increasingly rational and creative uses being 
made of non-working time, as in the pursuits 
enumerated above by Petrosian. (To these 
should be added the watching of television, 
which in the USSR is considered a useful rather 
than a wasted expenditure of time.) Other posi- 
tive findings stress the progressive reduction of 
distinctions between urban and rural uses of 
free time because of the general closing of the 
gap between town and country. In conjunction 
with this latter question, there have also been 
many studies concerning the diminishing dif- 
ferentiation between manual and mental labor, 
which is seen at once as a precondition and es- 
sential feature of a fully Communist society. 
(In fact most of the discussions on the nature of 
Communist society convey the impression that 
the achievement of communism requires little 
more than the elimination of these distinctions. ) 

On the negative side, there have been studies 
pointing up the persisting inadequacy of cul- 
tural and recreational facilities in certain areas, 
the insufficient use made of those available, the 
indifference of some party, Komsomol, and 
trade union officials toward the utilization of 
free time, and the continuing disadvantages of 
women, who are not yet freed completely from 
the double burden of work and household chores. 

Time-budget studies frequently include rec- 
ommendations as to the best utilization of free 
time, stress the need for its rational organiza- 
tion, and exhort party, Komsomol and trade 
union organizations to concern themselves more 
actively with the matter. Most typically, these 
studies emphasize the need to utilize free time 
for the improvement of the citizen’s occupa- 
tional qualifications, technical skills, and level 
of education. Chapter headings such as “Free 
Time and the Raising of the Cultural-Technical 


18 Petrosian, Vnerabochee wvremia trudiashchikhsia v 


SSSR, Moscow, Ekonomika, 1965, p. 16. 


Level of the Workers” abound in the pioneering 
time-budget study edited by Prudenski, which 
contains many other evidences of interest in 
improving and shaping the free-time activities 
of workers."® Petrosian’s previously cited study 
reflects a similar concern: 


Workers sometimes do not know how to use 
their free time. It is therefore necessary for the 
leaderships of the relevant social organizations 
[to concern themselves with| the most rational 
utilization of the workers’ free time. ...In 
some plants the organization of collective cul- 
tural activities 1s particularly unsatisfactory— 
[such as] collective attendance at theaters, 
movies, museums and recreational evenings, 
[the organization of | excursions, picnics, meet- 
ings with eminent individuals, etc. . . . Raising 
the level of the work of party, Komsomol and 
trade union organizations in the sphere of cul- 
tural and other services . . . 1s the precondition 
for the greatest rational utilization of the free 
time of workers.° 


Workers and Their Attitudes 


The establishment of socialist production 
relations signifies an objective change in 
the position of workers in society, which 
in turn leads to a substantial change in 
the attitude toward labor However, this 
latter process proceeds in an extremely 
complex way. 


—A. G. Zdravomyslov and V. A. Yadov, Vo- 
prosy filosofii, No. 4, April 1964. 


A second major area of investigation is what 
Western sociologists would call the sociology of 
work. Here again, the main emphasis is on prob- 
lems of productivity and efhiciency. More spe- 
cifically, Soviet sociologists are studying such 
questions as: What factors make for work satis- 
faction? How can the turnover of labor be 
reduced? What is the impact of social relation- 
ships at the plant on workers’ participation and 
initiative? In studying work satisfaction, the 
sociologists are making painstaking efforts to 
devise a proper balance of material and spiritual 


19(G, A. Prudenskii, Vnerabochee vremia_ trudiaschi- 
khsia, Novosibirsk, 1961, pp. 53, 99, 119, 121, 125, 181. 
20 Petrosian, op. cit., pp. 179-80. 
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motives and incentives. The legitimacy of ma- 
terial incentives is increasingly, if vaguely, ad- 
mitted, but at the same time the concept of the 
Soviet worker as motivated in large part by a 
sense of civic duty is also retained. Thus, e.g.: 


Moral and material motives operate in unison in 
any form of labor activity. The basis for this 
interaction lies in the fact that labor fulfills a 
dual function under socialism: it 15 a means of 
satisfying a person's vital needs and also a 
means of expressing and enriching the person- 
ality. It is therefore incorrect to consider mo- 
tives of a material nature “inferior” to those of 
a moral nature. At the same time, the precise 
correlation of these motives ... 15 far from a 
matter of indifference.” 


Questions relating to the worker’s attitude 
toward his job have been receiving particular 
attention, partly as a result of the familiar prob- 
lems arising from mass production, mechaniza- 
tion and automation, such as monotony. Not 
all the findings support the claim that the atti- 
tudes of Soviet workers differ sharply from those 
of workers in capitalist countries. The study 
just quoted showed, for instance, that 54.4 per- 
cent of the workers questioned were dissatisfied 
with or indifferent toward their jobs. Not sur- 
prisingly, some of the findings also indicate that, 
just as among capitalist workers, the more 
highly skilled Soviet workers tend to derive 
greater satisfaction from their jobs. Thus far, 
Soviet studies on work satisfaction seem to have 
focussed disproportionate attention on indus- 
trial as compared to agricultural workers. 


Marriage and Family 


. scientific research on the family and 
the dissemination of sociological informa- 
tion about the family have not only in- 
tellectual but also an enormous moral- 
educational significance, serving as one 
of the instruments of the formation of the 
Communist personality and Communist 
social relations. 


—A. G. Kharchev, Brak i semia, 
Moscow, 1964, p. 5. 


Sociological studies of the family and mar- 
riage were most severely retarded by Stalinism. 
In reviewing Soviet writings in this field, Khar- 
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chev, the most prominent Russian scholar of the 
subject today, mentions not a single work pro- 
duced between 1937 and 1958.” From a quanti- 
tative point of view, progress in the field still 
remains slight, but the emergence in recent 
years of a thoroughly changed approach can be 
gauged from a comparison of the bibliographical 
references contained in the last major work of 
the Stalinist period, S. Ya. Volfson’s Semia 1 
brak v ikh istoricheskom razvitu (Moscow, 
1937) and those given in Kharchev’s most re- 
cent book, Brak i semia v SSSR: opyt sotsto- 
logicheskovo issledovaniia (Moscow, 1964). 
While Volfson relied almost exclusively on the 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, plus 
party and Komintern resolutions, Kharchev’s 
makes use of both Soviet field studies and some 
of the relevant Western literature. 

The still underdeveloped state of this impor- 
tant sociological field of inquiry is not hard to 
explain. For one thing, despite increasing inter- 
est in the subject and recognition that sociology 
could be of significant help in solving problems 
of family life,?* Soviet society still has not shed 
certain inhibitions which derive from the basic- 
ally puritanical official system of values, and 
which restrain inquiry into the more intimate 
aspects of personal relations. Concern with sex 
remains suspect and is regarded as not far re- 
moved from immorality.** Family and marital 
relationships continue to be treated largely as if 
sex played no part as an area of conflict or 
compatibility. 

The predilection to avoid the more subtle 
psychological issues involved is yet another ob- 
stacle to the development of this field of study. 
It cannot be ruled out, either, that the subject 
receives low official priority in terms of resource 
allocations for research because it is less relevant 
to the more tangible areas of societal efficiency. 
Work satisfaction is, after all, more directly re- 


21 A. G. Zdravomyslov and V. A. Yadov, “An Experi- 
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22 A. G. Kharchey, “On Some Results of a Study of the 
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(trans. in Soviet Sociology, Spring 1964, p. 43). 
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June 9, 1965, p. 4 (trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, June 30, 1965, p. 32). 

24 Of. ‘Delicate’ topic,’ in Sovetskaia pechat, No. 4, 
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lated to per capita production than are the mo- 
tives for marriage and divorce. Research may 
also be inhibited by the possibility that certain 
findings about marriage and interpersonal at- 
traction might confront the investigator with 
evidence of all too many “survivals,” including 
the persistence of desires for privacy and per- 
sonal autonomy conflicting with the official pref- 
erence for a more politicized and collectivized 
personal life. 

In spite of the somewhat less doctrinaire ap- 
proach taken in recent years, Soviet studies in 
this field continue to resemble those of the past 
in that they still start invariably with an at- 
tempt to demonstrate the decay and inferiority 
of the bourgeois family. Correspondingly, their 
set goal is to prove that Soviet marriages are mo- 
tivated by love and high moral principles rather 
than material-economic considerations.  Al- 
though Kharchev has presented a sampling 
showing that the majority of respondents pro- 
fessed to have given priority to love, the claimed 
irrelevance of economic motives is nevertheless 
open to serious doubt in a society where hous- 
ing is a major problem and income differentials 
remain great. 

There is, in fact, some evidence that the So- 
viet family faces more problems than official 
pronouncements would care to admit. Some of 
these problems are peculiar to Soviet society; 
others can be found in most modern societies. 
For example, a 1964 survey of newlyweds in 
Leningrad revealed that only about 10 percent 
of them expected to live in their own apart- 
ments.” In the absence of further inquiry into 
the subject, one can only speculate on the ef- 
fects of semi-communal housing on marital rela- 
tions and the stability of the Soviet family. 
Other problems have been reflected in published 
criticisms of Kharchev’s book. One critic. ob- 
served that unregistered marriages are wide- 
spread, and that the number of unwed mothers 
in the USSR increased from 282,000 in 1945 to 
2,700,000 in 1960.2° The same article further 
noted that 28 percent of divorces in the Lenin- 
grad area were caused by marital infidelity, 
21 percent by loss of love or incompatibility of 
character, and 17 percent by inability to have 
children or sexual separation. Another reviewer 


25 See USSR Today, March 1964, p. 56. 

26 Novyt mir (Moscow), December 1964, pp. 260-62 
(trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, March 17, 
1965, p. 9). 


criticized Kharchev for failing to give due at- 
tention to the sexual aspects of marriage, which 
he said had been “treated with embarrass- 
ment.” *7 

In view of the present backwardness of So- 
viet sociological studies of the family and grow- 
ing official concern with the pathological aspects 
of family relationships, it is reasonable to expect 
an upsurge of work in this field. The practical 
relevance of these studies to the solution of such 
problems as juvenile delinquency is becoming 
increasingly clear to the more farsighted Soviet 
social scientists and policy-makers. 


Public Opinion 


. . there are real grounds for the opin- 
ion of many bourgeois sociologists that 
the results of a newspaper poll cannot be 
representative, for this is precisely the 
case in capitalist countries, where every 
bourgeois press organ expresses the 
viewpoint of definite privileged social 
groups. ... The principle is different in 
a socialist society, where the press repre- 
sents the entire people and reflects the 
basically unanimous world outlook... 
of all classes and social groups. 


—M. Kh. Igitkhanian, Voprosy filosofi, 
No. 6, June 1963. (Emphasis added.) 


The introduction of public opinion polls in 
the Soviet Union represents one of the most 
striking departures from the climate of Stalin- 
ism. The total absence prior to destalinization 
of any inquiry into popular attitudes rested on 
the manifest premise that public opinion was 
completely unanimous on all issues of impor- 
tance and revealed itself through the chosen 
instrument of history and the embodiment of 
the general will of Soviet society—the party and 
its leaders. This assumption of complete con- 
gruence between official pronouncements and 
popular attitudes made it superfluous to ascer- 
tain the exact nature of public opinion on spe- 
cific issues. From what we know about Stalinist 
totalitarianism in general, moreover, it is clear 
that the regime’s disregard of public opinion 
represented a mixture of indifference and per- 


271. §. Kon, in Nauchnye doklady vysshei shkoly—flo- 
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verse paternalism deriving from the belief of the 
leadership in its boundless omnipotence and 
omniscience. 

Against this background, the current sanc- 
tioning of public opinion polls in the USSR 
ranks as one of the foremost evidences in Soviet 
sociology of a desire on the part of the post- 
Stalin leaders to understand their society better 
and thereby reduce their need to rely upon 
coercion. As in the case of other sociological 
studies, the official explanation of public opin- 
ion polls invokes the “increasing complexity” of 
the tasks confronting Soviet society in the cur- 
rent transition to communism and the multi- 
tudinous problems of everyday life requiring 
careful attention and concrete solutions not to 
be found in the ready-made ideological prescrip- 
tions of the regime. 

Yet this new Soviet concern with public opin- 
ion has a paradoxical quality. For one thing, 
assertions of a fundamental and essential una- 
nimity persist. For another, public opinion is 
not seen as an autonomous force relatively inde- 
pendent of the institutions of society, but rather 
as an integral part of them, as a resource to be 
manipulated even while it is being gauged and 
assessed. The following illustrates this view: 


The role of public opimion in the establishment 
of a single norm of Communist social intercourse 
is determined by the thorough transformations 
taking place in the life of our society... . 
Public opinion supporting the patriotic initia- 
tive of Soviet citizens, particularly in the devel- 
opment of new forms of socialist competition, 
strengthens spiritual motivation in the field of 
work.** 


Nevertheless the emergence of opinion polls 
seems to reflect implicit official recognition that 
differences of opinion are legitimate in certain 
areas of life as long as they do not call into 
question basic ideological propositions. It may 
conceivably also reflect an increased confidence 


28 A. K. Uledov, Obschestvennoe mnenie sovetskovo 
obschestva, Moscow, 1963, pp. 324, 356. 

29 There is, for example, a pronounced ambivalence with 
regard to preserving the anonymity of poll respondents. 
For instance, a soldier who had made unfavorable com- 
ments about army life in answering a questionnaire was 
described in a published report as “not brave enough to 
give his last name and come forth openly against the col- 
lective.” (Krasnaia zvezda, July 7, 1964: trans. in Cur- 
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on the part of the leadership in the masses un- 
der the conditions of destalinization. To be sure, 
the long exposure of the Soviet people to totali- 
tarian terror, coupled with the use of certain 
dubious polling practices,”® substantially reduces 
the chances of uncovering too much unortho- 
doxy or deviant opinions. Older Soviet citizens 
in particular are not used to revealing their 
views freely to investigators or institutions 
inevitably identified with the state. 

Soviet opinion polls cover a fairly broad 
range, from the aspirations and values of youth 
to the preferences of theatergoers, from atti- 
tudes toward military service to favorite leisure- 
time activities, from observations about condi- 
tions of work to opinions on the adequacy of 
cultural amenities in rural areas—and even to 
the choices of Soviet youth as to what objects 
might be dispatched to Mars to represent 
earthly achievement in our time.*° Few of the 
findings are likely to cause much ofhcial appre- 
hension, although some do occasionally reveal 
disquieting trends, such as the spread of apoliti- 
cal attitudes, cynicism, frivolousness, and dis- 
satisfaction with available opportunities. The 
short and long-range purposes of the polls may 
be summarized as follows: 

1) to gather information needed in order to 
achieve greater efficiency, or for the purpose of 
gauging the mood of various strata of the popu- 
lation, youth in particular. (Significantly, the 
Public Opinion Institute of Komsomolskaa 
pravda is the major agency which conducts such 
investigations. ) 

2) To combat apathy and instill a greater 
sense of participation. Eliciting popular opin- 
ions implies an interest on the part of the regime 
in acting upon them and hence can be seen as a 
first step toward taking popular wishes into ac- 
count in the formulation of policies. 

3) To “educate” the public in a special way, 
by using polls to illustrate correct and improper 
attitudes. The assumption seems to be that the 
bulk of the opinions gathered will be correct and 


is also questionable whether the sampling procedures used 
are such as to yield truly representative results. In a 
recent major poll conducted by Komsomolskaia pravda, 
for example, the newspaper questioned a self-selected 
sample of 17,000 out of its total four million readers, with 
only 601 collective farmers included in the sample. 

30 G. Oganov and V. Chikin, “Seven Thousand Rock- 
ets Take Off for Mars,” Komsomolskaia pravda, Oct. 20 
and 24, 1963 (trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, Dec. 4, 1963, p. 7). 


that giving wide publicity to actual examples 
of proper opinions and attitudes—together 
with a careful dosage of negative examples— 
will serve to enliven propaganda and enrich 
indoctrination. The effect of the polls is thus 
to support the overall agitprop effort. 


Communism and Crime 


It is rather easy to differentiate two 
groups of crime in socialist society: 1) 
crimes whose basic cause is the existence 
of capitalist countries in the world; and 
2) crimes deriving from the vestiges 
of capitalism in men’s minds. 


—M. D. Shargorodski, ‘““The Causes and Pre- 
vention of Crime,” trans. in Soviet Sociology, 


Summer 1964, p. 24. 


A sociology of crime based on actual investi- 
gations barely exists in the Soviet Union. There 
are, however, numerous discussions of the prob- 
lem—legal, ideological and journalistic—and if 
not systematic studies, at least theories and ex- 
planations of crime in a socialist society are 
being offered. 

It is one of the irrational, yet ideologically 
explainable facets of Soviet society that consid- 
erations of societal efficiency and the desire to 
combat a major problem have not so far led to 
serious sociological study of crime in the USSR. 
This is all the more surprising since the existence 
of crime in Soviet society is admitted and of- 
ficial explanations of its persistence have been 
put forward. The dubious nature of these ex- 
planations, however, is measured by the fact 
that they have inspired hardly any actual 
studies or “concrete investigations,” while on 
the other hand social scientists are rarely called 
upon to render assistance in solving problems of 
crime. Practical recommendations regarding 
crime are generally limited to calling upon party, 
Komsomol, trade union and other public organ- 
izations, local collectives, parents and teachers, 
and legal authorities to take a more active part 
in meeting the challenge.** 


he Characteristically, the relatively few studies of 
crime undertaken in the USSR have not been made by 
sociologists, nor have the results been published in social 
science journals. Cf. O. L. Morozov et al., “Opyt kom- 
pleksnovo obsledovaniia prichin i uslovii, sposobstvuiu- 
shchikh soversheniiu prestuplenii podrostkami, “Sovetskoe 
gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 9, 1963. 


What sort of social-theoretical explanations, 
then, are being offered for the persistence of 
crime in Soviet society f Briefly summarized, 
the following major propositions emerge: 1) 
Crime is caused by “survivals” or vestiges of 
pre-Soviet values and attitudes which cannot 
be eradicated rapidly because social conscious- 
ness lags behind social existence. 2) Outside 
capitalist influences contribute to antisocial be- 
havior among Soviet citizens through ideological 
warfare, propaganda, and corrupting examples. 
33) Bane teachers, and collective organiza- 
tions Bcasionally at to instill the proper atti- 
tudes in the young and to take care of the falter- 
ing. 4) World War II accounts for some criminal 
behavior, especially among those age groups 
directly affected by it. 5) Heavy drinking is 
another cause of crime (but despite the pre- 
ceived correlation between drinking and anti- 
social behavior, no explanation is offered for the 
prevalence of excessive drinking in the USSR). 


Problems and «“Unproblems” 


The current limitations and peculiarities of 
Soviet sociology can perhaps best be illustrated 
by a comparison with socialist realist literature, 
with which it has many features in common. 
These similarities may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: emphasis on the future, on the emergent 
patterns of social life, particularly those which 
herald the advent of a fully Communist society; 
the search for the “typical” (or, as two Soviet 
sociologists put it, “the process of concrete socio- 
logical research includes . . . [the] determina- 
tion of the characteristic social situation” **); 
the desire to present models of behavior, to dis- 
tinguish between appropriate and inappropriate 
forms of conduct, between positive achieve- 
ments and negative “survivals”; avoidance of 
portraying fundamental social conflicts; reli- 
ance on the premises of Marxism-Leninism and 
their prevailing interpretation by the party; and 
emphasis on a practical approach (“The prac- 
tical orientation . . . is common to all the in- 
tellectual disciplines in the Soviet Union—the 
natural sciences, economics, psychology, and, 
indeed, the arts under the formula of socialist 


32.7. V. Mshvenieradze and G. V. Osipov, “Sociology 
in the USSR,” Social Science Information Bulletin, Oct. 
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realism” **). Finally, it should be noted that 
Soviet sociology and socialist realism have their 
distant yet unmistakable ancestry in 19th- 
century Western sociology and 19th-century 
Western critical realism, respectively. In each 
case, however, the Soviet adaptation represents 
a crucial departure from the Western original 
in that it disavows the questioning attitude 
toward society which was fundamental to both 
Western sociology and Western literary realism. 

Perhaps because of the youthful nature of the 
discipline, a spurious sense of discovery perme- 
ates much of Soviet sociological writing. For 
example, it is pointed out with pride that “So- 
viet sociologists regard social life not as a chaos, 
not as a tangled conglomerate of accidental 
events, but as a natural connection of these phe- 
nomena in which there is mutual conditional- 
ity.“ Or again: 2 [he ‘subject of istientinic 
sociology, in our opinion, is the perception of 
social life in its entirety ...”** Not infre- 
quently, propositions which Western social sci- 
entists now regard as axiomatic are presented 
as fresh insights peculiar to Marxist sociology: 


In our opinion, all information gathered from 
polls should be checked and supplemented with 
data gathered by other methods. . . . 

In our opinion, sociological research demands 
the closest cooperation between scientists from 
various branches of learning.** 


On other occasions, Soviet sociologists claim, as 
if it were peculiar to their approach, that they 
rely upon all forms of data-gathering: e.g., 
questionnaires, interviews, statistical sources, 
documents, personal anes ete, 

Another source of pride among Soviet soci- 
ologists, namely the close cooperation that exists 
in the USSR between sociological investigators 
and party and government officials at the level 
of data-gathering and field studies, seems a 
dubious advantage from the Western social sci- 
entist’s viewpoint. For the very association of 
the sociologist with the government raises the 
crucial problem of eliciting candid responses 
and trustworthy information from the Soviet 
citizen. This problem can be dismissed only on 
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the premise that the Soviet people identify with 
the political institutions and leaders of their so- 
ciety to the degree claimed by the authorities. 
In the outsider’s view, however, neither general 
historical experience nor contemporary social- 
scientific evidence support the likelihood of 
such a complete identification. The reliability 
of Soviet sociological research is further im- 
paired by methodological weaknesses, notably 
by poor sampling techniques and the use of the 
distinctively Soviet device of the “mass” or 
“group interview.” 

The current state of Soviet sociology is also 
marked by neglect of many important areas of 
inquiry. Besides the scant sociological attention 
devoted to crime in general, and particularly to 
crimes against public property, the following 
topics remain virtually ignored and constitute— 
to borrow Feuer’s term—“unproblems”: the 
processes leading to the concentration of power 
and its abuse, both at the top and at local levels, 
and resulting in such evils as the “cult of per- 
sonality” and “harebrained schemes”; the re- 
cruitment and selection of personnel for high 
political and managerial positions; the social 
backgrounds of various elite groups; the reinte- 
gration into Soviet society of the surviving vic- 
tims of Stalinist repression who have been re- 
habilitated and released from concentration 
camps; attitudes toward various ethnic groups, 
including the Jews, colored foreign students, 
etc.; problems of old age; participation in and 
effectiveness of criticism and self-criticism; and 
the causes of capitalistic “survivals” in Soviet 
society. (A genuine sociological study of this 
last phenomenon would have to include a pre- 
cise definition of the concept of “survivals,” an 
inquiry into the conditions of transmission, the 
degree of susceptibility of various age and so- 
cial groups, the determinants of persistence, and 
the specific ways in which Western influences 
can reactivate “survivals.” ). 

To speculate on the future prospects of Soviet 
sociology requires no less courage than to try to 
predict the future of Soviet society as a whole. 
In this writer’s view, however, it appears 1m- 
probable that the rrendea in Soviet sociology will 
diverge from those prevailing in other realms of 
Soviet life. For better or for worse, the state of 
Soviet sociology is likely to remain a striking 
illustration of the interdependence between the 
political. institutions and economic needs of a 
society on the one hand and its capacity to 
examine and understand itself on the other. 


Psychology: 
A Checkered Course 


By Michael Cole 


he starting point in a review of the posi- 
tion of psychology among the Soviet sciences 
would seem obvious: “In the beginning there 
was Pavlov and a salivating dog.” But contrary 
to this popular notion, it is not at all easy to 
mark the beginning and define the subject mat- 
ter of Soviet psychology. The difficulty stems 
in part from the general lack of clear ideas about 
what “psychology” should properly include. 

As we know it in the United States, psychol- 
ogy is a vast and diverse enterprise. The term 
is applied at one and the same time to the work 
of clinicians, educators, and laboratory workers 
—men like Freud, Jung, Terman and Skinner. 
In this article, however, the discussion will be 
restricted to the work which falls under the 
American rubric of “experimental psychology.” 


Currently Assistant Professor of Psychology at 
Yale University, Mr. Cole visited the Soviet 
Union in 1962 as a scholar under the academic 
exchange program between the Umted States 
and the USSR. He has written on developments 
in Soviet psychology for various professional 
journals. 


Traditionally, experimental psychology in the 
United States has meant the study of the adap- 
tation of organisms to their environment within 
the framework of Darwinistic functionalism. It 
is a discipline which has relied almost exclusively 
on the experimental method, with theory kept 
close to the empirical findings. The stereotype 
of the experimental psychologist would be that 
of a man in a white coat watching rats run down 
mazes, or a school psychologist administering 
an I.Q. test. Such description, then, removes 
from consideration that part of psychology 
which deals with the study of personality and 
the clinical treatment of mental disorders—a 
large but separate field that must be dealt with 
in its own right. 

The men in the USSR who are engaged in 
experimental psychology work in two separate 
Soviet disciplines: psychology and a branch of 
physiology called psychophysiology or “higher 
nervous activity.” Strange as it may sound, the 
study of “higher nervous activity” is actually 
closer to American experimental psychology 
than is Soviet “psychology.” Pavlov, the popu- 
lar symbol of Russian psychology, was not a 
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psychologist at all, but the founder of this 
branch of physiology. The present examination 
of Soviet psychology will thus trace the course 
of two sciences which only in recent years have 
shown signs of uniting. 


Prerevolutionary Beginnings 


As with so many other aspects of contem- 
porary Soviet culture, an understanding of to- 
day’s developments must be sought in a review 
of events preceding the advent of Soviet power. 
In the case of psychophysiology, the starting 
point is the 1863 publication of I. M. Sechenov’s 
monograph, Reflexes of the Brain. This small 
book was written shortly after Sechenov re- 
turned from Germany where he had studied 
with some of Europe’s most renowned physi- 
ologists. Sechenov’s central thesis was that 
psychic life (ideas, intuitions, etc.) is synony- 
mous with reflex actions of the brain. Thus he 
saw no need (in fact, he considered it harmful) 
to posit the existence of a psyche independent 
of brain matter. It followed that the proper way 
to study such phenomena as the association of 
ideas was to study the relation between reflexes. 
So controversial was this thesis in the Russia of 
the 1860’s that the book was banned for several 
years. Its publication in 1863 can be. consid- 
ered the first victory of psychophysiology over 
state interference. 

One additional paper written by Sechenov is 
of particular interest because it marks the be- 
ginning of the division between psychophysi- 
ology and psychology. In “By Whom and How 
Shall Psychology Be Studied” (1873), Sechenov 
maintained that psychology as studied by the 
psychologists was a hopeless enterprise. He 
advocated that ‘physiologists, using the objec- 
tive, reflex method, should take over the field. 
Echoes of this viewpoint can be found in Soviet 
science today. 

While Sechenov was propagandizing for a 
new, physiological psychology, a new generation 
of Russian students was abroad absorbing an- 
other new brand of psychology—the “structur- 
alism” of Wilhelm Wundt. These men sought 
to decompose thinking, sensation and emotion 
into their basic “elements,” using the method 
of trained introspection. Their dissatisfaction 
with the speculative psychology of the early 
19th century was less a question of philosophy 
than of methodology. They substituted measur- 
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ing instruments for armchairs, yet retained the 
old psychological categories. Adherents of this 
“psychological” approach to psychology were 
predecessors of today’s Soviet psychologists. 
The program for an objective physiological 
psychology which Sechenov advocated was 
ahead of its time. It was not until forty years 
after the publication of Reflexes of the Brain 
that Pavlov began the experimental work that 
would give substance to Sechenov’s ideas. (The 
American movement toward an objective psy- 
chology began about the same time, but found 
its first clear expression a little later in the work 
of John Watson.) Pavlov often expressed his 
indebtedness to Sechenov and it is no wonder 
that he also inherited Sechenov’s distaste for 
traditional, philosophically oriented psychology. 
Time and time again Pavlov blamed the back- 
wardness of a science of the brain on the con- 
temporary psychology, proposing to replace it 
by the study of “higher nervous activity.” In 
describing his own early attempts to deal with 
conditioned reflexes (which he first regarded as 
a nuisance in the study of digestive processes), 
his low opinion of psychology is clearly stated: 


Why had we formerly, ike cowards, returned 
to the old subjective methods? The secret 1s 
simple: because the subjective method 1s the 
method of thinking without real causes, because 
psychological reasoning is indeterminate reason- 
ing, recognizing phenomena, but not knowing 
whence they came and where they lead... . 
The psychological explanations were fantastic 
and without basis.’ 


Thus, prior to the advent of Soviet power, the 
main divisions between psychology and psy- 
chophysiology, which together correspond to 
our discipline of psychology, were already 
clearly drawn. 


Period of Experimentation 


Nor were matters to change a great deal in 
the decade following the October Revolution. 
The period from 1917 to 1929 marked a high 
point in wide-ranging experimentation and new 
approaches to the study of both psychology and 


11, P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes (G. V. Anrep, 


Trans.), London, Oxford University Press, 1927. 


psychophysiology. At the same time, many 
significant developments took place in already 
established laboratories. 

There can be little doubt that psychophysi- 
ology benefited greatly from the accession to 
power of a materialistic, science-oriented regime. 
Pavlov’s laboratory, freed from the suspicious 
eyes of the Tsarist church, enlarged its staff ten- 
fold after the revolution. The authorities took 
special care to insure that his laboratory was 
well-equipped and his animals well-fed (no 
small feat during the first post-October years). 
Another great Russian  psychophysiologist, 
V. M. Bekhterev, also expanded his output dur- 
ing this period. Bekhterev, who developed a 
general physiological-psychological theory based 
on the study of all psychological phenomena 
such as the formation and modification of re- 
flexes, which he termed “reflexology,” was, in 
fact, the more influential of the two men during 
this period. 

In psychology proper, the 1920’s represented 
a period of unprecedented experimental and 
theoretical innovation. Every known school of 
psychological thought had its adherents: be- 
haviorists, gestalt psychologists, reflexologists, 
reactologists. Even a Freudian circle existed at 
that time. In the general search for a material- 
ist psychology consonant with Marxism, each 
school asserted its particular affinity with the 
ideas of Marx and Engels. If any one school of 
thought could be said to dominate during the 
period, it would be the system of “reactology” 
developed by K. N. Kornilov, the director of 
the Moscow Institute of Psychology. Reac- 
tology was an attempt to synthesize the varie- 
gated concepts then popular in psychology, with 
the addition of some Marxist economics. It re- 
flected the view that psychology should be 
concerned with the study of simple reactions 
since, by measuring the speed, form and dura- 
tion of these reactions, one could measure mental 
energy. To demonstrate the philosophical ad- 
vantages of reflexology, Kornilov wrote a Text- 
book of Psychology from the Standpoint of 
Dialectical Materialism, which went through 


five editions between 1926 and 1931. 


The Party Steps In 


The advent of a new era in Soviet psychology 
was marked by the publication in 1929-30 of 
Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks. This event 


stimulated the party cell of the Moscow Insti- 
tute of Psychology to reexamine the contem- 
porary schools of psychology in order to estab- 
lish the correct party line for the discipline. 
Never again would the influence of the party 
be as diffuse and indirect as it was in the 1920’s. 
The party review resulted in the adoption of 
four general methodological principles to govern 
Soviet psychology: 


1. The laws of dialectics apply to all areas of 
scence. 

2. Each level of organized matter has its own 
laws which cannot be reduced to the laws of any 
“less complicated form of matter,” that is, sub- 
jective phenomena cannot be explained entirely 
in terms of physiology, physics, biology or 
chemistry. 

3. ... each system of matter or events has 
autogenic movement; it moves itself. 

4. A dialectical system of explanation provides 
for chance and accident, although, of course, 
not denying determinism.” 


No one seems to have been very certain ex- 
actly what type of psychology was implied by 
these principles, but the party decided that the 
schools of psychology popular until 1930 did 
not fit the bill. Consequently, the number of 
schools began to dwindle rapidly. One of the 
first to go was Kornilov’s reactology, which was 
found to be vulgarly mechanistic, presenting 
man as a passive reactor instead of an active 
initiator, and hewing too closely to American 
behavioristic (and thus capitalistic) psychology. 
(Korniloy shared with the behaviorists the 
view that only objectively definable and meas- 
urable aspects of behavior could be the subject 
matter of psychology.) The same type of argu- 
ment was used to undermine the other contend- 
ers, so that by the middle 1930's several of the 
schools of Soviet psychology had disappeared. 

The single most important event in the de- 
velopment of Soviet psychology during that era 
was the 1936 CPSU Central Committee decree 
on pedological perversions, which outlawed all 
forms of psychological testing, including I.Q. 
tests and tests based on “projective” techniques 
such as the Rorschach test. Up until 1936, the 
use of paper-and-pencil psychological tests had 
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been standard practice in Soviet industry and 
education. Many of these tests were simple 
translations of American tests like the Stanford- 
Binet I.Q. Test. Under Stalin’s guidance, the 
party now decided that such tests were at least 
worthless, and almost certainly harmful, and 
the assumption that any paper-and-pencil test 
could determine a “fixed” number measuring a 
person’s inherited capacities was called a bour- 
geois hoax. It was argued that this notion ran 
directly counter to the correct Marxist position 
that man is formed by his socio-economic en- 
vironment and that the new socialist environ- 
ment would produce a “new Soviet man.” 

Although part of this argument was a simple 
reflection of Marxist-Leninist doctrine, the gen- 
eral objections to testing were not unlike those 
often heard in the United States. A sampling of 
the work of those who were involved in the 
Soviet testing movement in the 1920's yields a 
fair amount of evidence to back up the claim of 
the Central Committee that the testing was 
indeed worthless.* (It is only in recent years 
that cautious experiments with the use of such 
tests have again begun in the USSR.*) At about 
the same time that rival schools of psychology 
disappeared from the scene and the testing 
movement was terminated, the many psychol- 
ogical journals that had come into being during 
the 1920’s were discontinued. Psychologists who 
wanted to publish their work had to turn to 
educational journals for an outlet. 


tudents of the Soviet psychological scene 
are generally agreed that the discipline went 
into a decline during the period 1935-50.° Ivan 
London, perhaps the harshest critic in this 
group, characterized the situation as follows: 


Since the famous 1936 resolution against 


“pe- 
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dological distortions,” psychology has been rel- 
egated in the main to the service of pedagogy 
where it has been grubbing out a somewhat 
pedestrian existence.® 


Psychological textbooks devoted a great deal of 
space to discussions of the tasks of psychology 
in the light of Marxism-Leninism, and political- 
philosophical references often seemed to out- 
weigh the psychological, while references to 
foreign authors were either absent or derogatory. 

Yet, recent evidence indicates that this pic- 
ture a complete barrenness, based on the ma- 
terial that had reached print at the time, is 
somewhat overdrawn. The severe ideological 
restraints placed on Soviet psychology during 
the Stalinist period found their expression in 
part in the lack of publication outlets for the 
psychologists: since psychology was viewed as 
an arm of education and since the only way to 
publish, therefore, was through an educational 
journal, only work that fitted a strictly educa- 
tional format found its way into print. In 
1959-60, however, a two-volume handbook of 
Soviet psychology was published,’ and the con- 
tents indicate—albeit indirectly—that mean- 
ingful research had not ceased altogether during 
Stalin’s time. The handbook includes many 
references to work done during the 1930’s and 
1940’s, which was unpublished at the time or 
appeared only in the form of zapiski (notes) of 
the institution where the research was done. 
Evidently, students of Kornilov, Bekhterev, 
and the other leading figures of the 1920’s were 
busy in the 1930’s even though they could not 
publish their findings; many monographs cov- 
ering work then done remained unpublished as 
late as the 1950”s. 

During the war years that followed, Soviet 
psychologists were reorganized in laboratories 
for the study of rehabilitation following brain 
injury and other battle-related disabilities. This 
wartime work of many of the Soviet Union’s 
leading psychologists is only now becoming 
known in the West.* 
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The psychophysiologists went very much 
their own way during the 1930’s and World War 
II. The Pavlovian laboratories undertook a 
wide variety of investigations of far-ranging 
import. Thus the Pavlovian experimental sta- 
tion at Koltushi, outside of Leningrad, was the 
scene of large projects on anthropoid behavior, 
directed by N. Yu. Voitonis.? Pioneering work 
was begun in the use of electrodes for the study 
of brain functions, and new techniques were 
developed for the study of conditioning the in- 
ternal organs. Modifications of Pavlov’s reflex 
theory, introducing the notion of feedback sys- 
tems, were elaborated by P. K. Anokhin. In 
general, the amount of data collected by the 
psychophysiologists during the period prior to 
1950 is staggering.” 


Ambivalent Role of Pavlovianism 


The year 1949 marked another turning point 
in the development of Soviet psychology. It 
was the 100th anniversary of Pavlov’s birth, an 
event which received a great deal of attention in 
the press and the academic world. With the 
flood of anniversary literature, Pavlov was ele- 
vated to the position of a demigod of Soviet 
biological sciences, and events soon showed that 
the extraordinary attention given to the physi- 
ologist’s birthday was more than a token of 
grateful admiration. Politics was involved, with 
Stalin himself evidently the instigator. 

In a recent essay, Robert C. Tucker makes an 
interesting case for Stalin’s direct involvement 
in the events which followed the Pavlovian 
jubilee."* These events included a Joint Session 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences on the teachings 
of Pavlov, and the subsequent forced Pavlovian- 
ization of Soviet psychology. Prof. Tucker argues 
that during the late 1940’s, when faced with 
dificult domestic problems, the government, and 
Stalin in particular, reacted with plans to 
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Some Self-Criticism 


At a joint session of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences and the USSR Academy of Med- 
ical Sciences in 1950, attention was correctly 
called to the need for the development of 
the ideas and scientific directions of I. P. 
Pavlov. However, serious mistakes have 
been made in doing so. 

Of all the wealth of teaching of the bril- 
liant Russian physiologist I. P. Pavlov, in 
essence only one line, higher nervous ac- 
tivity, was singled out. ... All of the 
other lines of physiological investigation 
(other aspects of the study of the nervous 
system, evolutionary physiology, the physi- 
ology of cells, the physiology of endocrine 
organs, etc.) were interdicted, unless they 
were linked with the study of higher nervous 
activity in its sole and dogmatic treatment. 

Almost all the departments of normal and 
pathological physiology, as well as the clinics 
for nervous and mental diseases, in our 
country were wholly engaged in the study of 
higher nervous activity alone, dogmatically 
using in different variants what had already 
been done by I. P. Pavlov instead of crea- 
tively developing his teaching. . . . 

Dogmatism and administration by fiat in 
physiology led to the virtual cessation of the 
original research of L. A. Orbeli, which had 
won world recognition and a high appraisal 
from I. P. Pavlov himself... . After the 
20th Party Congress the situation in physio- 
logical science was rectified, although the 
harm that was done is felt even onw, and 
there are still relapses. . . . 

Science never rests on its laurels. But its 
progress is seriously jeopardized when hy- 
potheses and theories are not subjected to 
painstaking experimental checking, and 
when on the basis of preconceived opinions 
and mistaken conclusions certain proposals 
of scientists are recommended for introduc- 
tion in practice. This danger is transformed 
into a tragedy if unfounded dogmatic ideas 
that contradict the actual data of science are 
persistently and widely introduced into 
practice, and people who think differently 
are subjected to persecution by the “scien- 
tific administrators.” 


—From ‘Biology and Medicine,'’ by 
S. Mardashev, Vice-President of 
the USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Pravda, June 11, 1965. 
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“transform” the source of the difficulty. Pavlov’s 
conditioned reflex was made the model for the 
transformation of man in the same way that 
Michurin’s genetic theory had been made the 
model for the transformation of nature. It was 
believed that through an understanding of the 
laws of conditioning, the behavior of men could 
be directly controlled and thus transformed. The 
1950 Joint Session was convened with the ex- 
plicit purpose of forcing deviant physiologists 
back into the fold and effecting total Pavlovian- 
ization of psychology. 

Evidence of Stalin’s direct involvement comes 
from K. M. Bykov, one of the organizers of the 
1950 Joint Session, who wrote: 


The initiator of the events that have elevated 
the teachings of Pavlov in our country, the 
imtiator of the creation of the most favorable 
conditions for the development of Soviet psy- 
chology [1s]. . . Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin.” 


Unhappily for many of the participating physi- 
ologists and psychologists, their work was not 
recognized as being within the realm of the 
“creative developments” which the 1950 Joint 
Session required of workers in the medical 
sciences. 

Prior to 1950, Pavlov was certainly the lead- 
ing figure in Soviet physiology, and psychologists 
habitually referred to the study of “higher 
nervous activity” as the science of the “sub- 
stratum of the psyche” (z.e., the physiological 
foundation of the mind). Nevertheless, Pav- 
lovian theory was not a prominent part of their 
conceptual arsenal. One leading psychologist 
went so far.as to state in 1947: 


The explanation of all the phenomena of psychic 
life by the principle of the formation of associa- 
tive or conditioned reflex connections 1s, of 
course, utterly wrong. ... By itself, the theory 
of conditioned reflexes is not even adequate for 
understanding the physiological foundations of 
human behavior.** 


No such statements were heard following the 
1950 meetings. In fact, many of the Soviet 


12 Thid., p. 105. 
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Union’s leading physiologists and psychologists 
came under attack: the psychologists for failing 
to use Pavlov “creatively,” and the physiologists 
for deviating from Pavlov’s teachings. During 
the 1950 meetings and the later sessions held by 
a special Scientific Council on Problems of the 
Physiological Theory of Adademician I. P. 
Pavlov, individual scientists were called in 
to confess their errant ways. They were ac- 
cused of “vicious affirmations,” which usually 
amounted to modifications in Pavlovian theory, 
the adoption of new methods, favorable refer- 
ences to foreign scientific work, and regression 
to “pre-Pavlovian idealism.” In the case of 
L. A. Orbeli, then director of the Institute of 
Evolutionary Physiology, the added charge was 
made that he deviated from “progressive 
Michurinist” genetic theories. 

The psychologists received their share of criti- 
cism too. They were mainly accused of ignoring 
Pavlov rather than of distorting his teachings. 
Many of those attending the 1950 Joint Session 
were at a loss as to just what they should do, 
and some went so far as to write a joint letter to 
A. G. Ivanov-Smolenski, a leading figure at the 
Joint Session, inquiring, “What is the subject of 
psychology, and what are its tasks?” 


L. the light of this interference in the internal 
development of psychology and psychophysiol- 
ogy, it would seem logical to conclude that these 
sciences were in for a long drought. This was 
indeed the conclusion reached by many Ameri- 
can psychologists when the proceedings of the 
1950 Joint Session were published. Ivan London 
commented: “Soviet psychology, straitjacketed 
and dogma-bound, will probably continue to be 
the discipline of little significance that it 1s 
now.” 

However, events have not borne out this 
gloomy prognostication. The fifteen years since 
1950 have seen rapid, though uneven, growth in 
both psychology and psychophysiology. Set- 
backs have occurred, to be sure, but the overall 
trend has been unmistakenly in the direction of 
more scientific output, higher quality of work, 
and wider theoretical horizons. What has ac- 
counted for this trend? 

First, of course, there was the death of Stalin, 


14 London, op. cit. p. 233. 


which affected developments in psychology and 
psychophysiology as it affected everything else 
in the Soviet Union. Because of Stalin’s direct 
involvement, changes in certain scientific fields 
after his departure were rapid and far-reaching. 
The most striking general change was the de- 
crease in dogmatism. By the middle of 1954, an 
article appeared in Pravda by S. L. Sobolev; a 
physicist, who made “caustic reference to the 
unmerited claims of certain Soviet scientists to 
monopoly of the truth, mentioning three names 
in this context: Lysenko, Bykov, and Ivanoy- 
Smolenski.””® 

A second point is that the events surrounding 
the 1950 Joint Session should not be equated 
with the genetics purge of 1948. There is a nat- 
ural tendency to draw a parallel between 
Lysenko on the one hand and Bykov and 
Ivanov-Smolenski, the chairman of the 1950 
Joint Session, on the other. However, the an- 
alogy is a poor one. The political nature of the 
role which the latter two men played is unques- 
tionable, but the opportunity to reassert the 
prestige of their viewpoint against what they 
believed to be a stagnant and misguided status 
quo was in line with their scientific convictions. 
As Ivan London put it: 


Lysenko’s ignorant and aggressive charlatanism 
is not matched by Bykov and Ivanov-Smolen- 
ski, the official watchdogs over Pavlovian puri- 
tanism ..., for these two men are first-rate 
birimentalists; though 1 in the narrow tradition 
of classical conditioning. . . .° 


The influence which they exerted on psychology 
and the “physiology of higher nervous activity” 
was not the same because of differing conditions 
within these two sciences at the time of the 1950 
Joint Session. 

The first response of the psychologists to the 
new situation was to present all of their ideas 
with a thick overlay of Pavlovian terminology 
while retaining their traditional psychological 
concepts. However, eventually the changes 
turned out to be more significant than the ac- 
quisition of a new vocabulary. It was remarked 
earlier that Soviet psychology in the 1930’s and 
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1940’s left much to be desired; it indulged in 
philosophizing about the qualities which man 
ought to have, with little attention devoted to 
an experimental analysis of the qualities man 
does have. There is thus little wonder that, 
when confronted with the demand to make their 
science more “Pavlovian,” the psychologists first 
resorted to a mere change of terminology. But 
because Pavlov was above all an empirical, ex- 
perimental scientist, the new requirements 
meant also that many psychologists had to get 
out of their armchairs and into the laboratory. 
In this respect, then, the outcome of the Joint 
Session had a positive effect. Ivan London ob- 
serves: 


In contrast to what happened in genetics, the 
official introduction of Pavlovian conceptions 
and methodology ripped Soviet psychology out 
of moribund positions, made it interdisciplinary 
minded, expervmentation conscious, and prob- 
lem sensitive in new directions.™" 


This does not imply that all the problems of 
Soviet psychology were soon to be solved. The 
areas of investigation shut off in the 1930's re- 
mained closed. Years of isolation from the 
world scientific community and neglect of ex- 
perimental techniques had left their mark. 
Nevertheless, psychology was firmly pushed 
onto a new path. 


nlike the psychologists, the Soviet psy- 
chophysiologists had a flourishing science in 
1950. The Pavlovian school dominated the 
study of physiological problems related to psy- 
chology, although some scholars supported the- 
ories that differed greatly from Pavlov’s and 
there were many shades of opinion even among 
his students. For all the scientists whose views 
were not exactly in line with traditional Pavlo- 
vian ideas, the Joint Session was of course a 
disaster. The attacks to which such men were 
subjected have already been described. In ad- 
dition, great pressure was applied to get them 
to renounce their views publicly; work in their 
laboratories was disrupted and attempts were 
made to have their co-workers renounce them. 
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Fortunately, this concerted attack on “physi- 
ological deviationists” was never completely suc- 
cessful, and in a few years the influence of the 
Joint Session came to an end. The most impor- 
tant factor was Stalin’s death, which cut short 
the supremacy of Bykov and Ivanoy-Smolenski. 
Another factor was the courage of the individual 
scientists who were attacked during the Joint 
Session. These men never stopped reading and 
developing their ideas. They retained the loy- 
alty of their co-workers to such an extent that 
when the extreme pressure which followed the 
Joint Session was removed, they were able to 
take up where they had left off.** 

Psychology, as was stated earlier, showed a 
great spurt of activity following the 1950 Joint 
Session. By 1955, the initial period of disloca- 
tion was overcome and several new areas 1n psy- 
chology were undergoing rapid development. A 
new psychological journal, Problems of Psychol- 
ogy, appeared. In the inaugural article, S. L. 
Rubenshtein asserted the need to study the 
psyche as an autonomous force, but he also 
maintained that the study of psychology must 
be linked with the experimental study of “higher 
nervous activity.” The need to stay within a 
broadly Marxist-Leninist, as well as a Pavlovian 
framework, was not neglected. 

The way in which Soviet psychologists ac- 
comodated themselves to this framework can be 
illustrated by two new and important areas of 
psychological research developed in the 1950's: 
verbal behavior and the reflex basis of percep- 
tion. The original source of the very large num- 
ber of studies that were done at that time on 
verbal behavior and language learning was the 
idea, put forth by Pavlov a few years before he 
died, that language acts as a “second signal sys- 
tem.” Pavlov held that because words are ab- 
stractions by their very nature, they act as 
“signals of signals.” Thus, when Ivanov-Smo- 
lenski set about to promote studies of the second 
signal system in 1950, the stage had been set. 
There followed a huge outpouring of work 
which is still going on and which has attracted 
the interest of many American psychologists.*® 


In the hands of skilled scientists like A. R. 


18 Indicative of the support these men enjoyed is the 
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Beritashvilli!). 
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Luria,”? this topic has yielded important infor- 
mation on the development of voluntary be- 
havior and the disturbance of language as the 
result of various pathological conditions. 
Studies on the reflex basis of perception repre- 
sent the development of another idea which can 
be found in embryonic form in Pavlov’s writ- 
ings. Certain of Lenin’s philosophical ideas 
concerning human consciousness as the reflec- 
tion of reality are sometimes quoted in this 
context, although in a programmatic sense only. 
Using objective indicators, such as the galvanic 
skin response or brain-wave recordings, E. N. 
Sokolov and his colleagues have carried out 
dozens of studies on man’s reactions to novel 
stimuli, the dependence of perception on past 
experience, the disturbance of orienting re- 
sponses in schizophrenic subjects, etc. American 
interest is reflected in a growing volume of re- 
search on this topic in American journals. 
Although other examples could be used, the 
problems of the “second signal system” and the 
orienting reaction point up the fact that Pavlo- 
vian ideas did begin to play a role in psychologi- 
cal research and did result in solid laboratory 
experimentation. A narrowing of the division 
between psychology and physiology is also evi- 
dent in this work. On the other hand, many 
areas of fruitful research interrupted in the 
1930’s had still not reappeared in the 1950's. 
This development had to wait another decade. 


The 1960’s and After 


The current progress in psychophysiology rep- 
resents, for the most part, a continuation of gen- 
erally iste level research. There has been a 
conspicuous increase in the use of sophisticated 
electronic machines and a much better knowl- 
edge of the relevant Western literature. The 
trend which promises in the long run to reap the 
largest rewards is the noticeable decrease in 
dogmatism and the almost total lack of obei- 
sance to authority figures. Indeed, this writer, 
who attended the 20th Pavlovian Conptess hela 
in Leningrad in 1962, has never heard such 
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candid (or heated) exchanges as took place at 
that meeting. When one young researcher ended 
his paper with the assertion that he had just 
demolished a certain Pavlovian doctrine, the 
head of one of the traditionalist Pavlovian labo- 
_ratories rose to denouce the man’s work as well 
as his audacity in questioning a “proven prin- 
ciple.” Unabashed, the young man first an- 
swered some substantive questions and then 
turned on his attacker with the statement that 
the day for such irresponsible criticism was past. 
He followed this with the observation that “it 
is now our task to lead our science out of the 
blind alleys into which some have mistakenly 
led it.” 

Perhaps because psychology started from a 
less advantageous position, events in the 1960's 
in that discipline have been more dramatic than 
those in psychophysiology. Like psychophysiol- 
ogy, psychology has witnessed a significant in- 
crease in the sophistication of its techniques and 
a decrease in dogmatism. Computers are begin- 
ning to find general application among psycholo- 
gists, and psychology students are required to 
study mathematics on a scale unheard of ten 
years ago. When philosophical i issues are raised, 
it is almost always in programmatic articles, 
rather than in attacks on someone’s ech 
Most significant, however, is the development 
of new fields of research, some of which are 
growing out of the wreckage left in the 1930's 
and some of which have grown out of new 
technological methods.” 

Representative of the former is a budding so- 
cial psychology, which had its beginnings in the 
1920’s but was squelched in the 1930’s. For 


22 Freudian psychology as such is still not acceptable 
in the Soviet Union, although the blanket rejection of all 
Freudian concepts is becoming rarer and rarer. Soviet 
personality theorists have begun to grapple seriously with 
the problems which Freud raises, and Soviet psychiatrists 
are now concerned with understanding unconscious proc- 
esses whose very existence they were denying fifteen 
years ago. Thus a period of serious, critical evaluation 
is now replacing one of total rejection. Whether this 
period of evaluation will in turn give rise to acceptance 
of Freud is difficult to say at this time. 


years, this field had been considered no more 
than a pseudoscience, a capitalist sham used to 
trick workers into supporting the exploiting 
classes; Marxism, the party had held, was the 
only true social science. The new social psy- 
chology is growing out of problems encountered 
in industrial and educational institutions. For 
instance, one of the topics currently under in- 
vestigation is the social structure of outstand- 
ing work-groups in factories and the factors 
which distinguish them from less productive 
groups. Production figures are thus beginning 
to influence ideology in determining the value of 
a given research area. 

In the same spirit, a new industrial psychology 
has arisen to take the place of its defunct an- 
cestor, killed off along with psychological test- 
ing in 1936. With the advent of automation, 
there is a great need for determining how best 
to design machines so that they can be run 
efficiently and safely. A large number of psy- 
chologists are now working on problems of this 
type. 

Another of the new branches of psychology 
resulting from technological and scientific inno- 
vations is the study of information processing in 
man. This area is closely tied in with industrial 
psychology on the one hand and the traditional 
psychological study of perception on the other. 
It is also very closely connected to Western 
science, for it was developments in the mathe- 
matical theory of information in the West that 
opened up this new and important field. 

The list of new departures could be contin- 
ued, but the overall picture is already clear. 
Soviet psychology-psychophysiology in the 
1960’s is a much more pragmatic, much less 
dogmatic discipline than it was twenty or even 
ten years ago. Moreover, the prevailing political 
climate does seem to encourage those who are 
determined to place psychology-psychophysiol- 
ogy on a firm empirical base. Aprioristic dog- 
matism may not be dead in the Soviet Union, 
but it is certainly badly bruised and out of 
favor, which gives hope for a healthier and 
more even growth of this branch of Soviet 
science in the future. 
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Cybernetics: 
Key to the Future? 


By Lee Kerschner 


hough still a relative infant among the 
established disciplines, the science of cybernet- 
ics has had a profound impact upon the modern 
world, touching directly or indirectly upon 
many areas of social and scientific concern. 
Nowhere has this development been more con- 
troversial—or potentially more significant— 
than in the Soviet Union, where cybernetics has 
come to be regarded by some as the brightest 
hope, by others as the gravest danger, for the 
future of Soviet communism. 

Cybernetics was first developed as a separate 
science in 1948 by Norbert Wiener, the late 
mathematician associated with the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Taking the name 
from the Greek word for “steersman,” he re- 
garded it as symbolizing the art of the pilot or, 
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literally, “steersmanship.” It may be defined 
as the scientific analysis and control of animate 
or inanimate systems of organization, based 
upon their methods of communication. Em- 
phasizing the essential unity of all systems, 
cybernetics disregards apparent differences in 
the construction of men and machines, and 
stresses such obvious functional parallels as 
neural networks and electronic circuits.” 

The basic thesis of cybernetics, then, is the 
assumption that man, machine and society are 
very similar in structure and can best be under- 
stood and controlled through the study of their 
control and communication facilities. A second 
assumption is that messages of control between 
man and machine, machine and man, and ma- 
chine and machine will play increasingly larger 
roles in society. Cyberneticians consider as 
parallel not only the nervous system and com- 


1 Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics, or Control and Com- 
munication in the Man and the Machine, New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, 1948. 


munication machines, but also all forms of be- 
havior to the extent that they are regular, de- 
terminate, or reproducible. 

It is the newer computation machines with 
their ability to calculate, compute, retain in 
memory, react to environment, and select free 
alternatives on the basis of experience, in short 
to duplicate to a great degree the human sys- 
tem, which provide the background and basis 
for all current cybernetic activity. 

Western scientists first received the new 
theories of cybernetics with interest and enthu- 
siasm. A more cautious attitude now prevails, 
and cybernetics as a separate comprehensive 
science has been generally disregarded: Re- 
search in “subordinate” areas such as automa- 
tion, computer theory, programmed learning, 
artificial intelligence, automatic data process- 
ing, bionics, and operations research is carried 
on separately without recourse to an umbrella 
definition. 

More or less the converse has taken place in 
the USSR. Soviet scientists were at first skep- 
tical and party ideologists actively hostile to- 
ward the new science. But this is no longer 
true. The scientists have, in general, embraced 
cybernetics, and the philosophers are now bit- 
terly divided over it. Interest in cybernetics 
is intense, and its methods are being used to 
solve complex economic, social and military 
problems. For the USSR there appears to be 
no limit to the possibilities inherent in cyber- 
netics—no limit but one. This limitation is 
Soviet philosophy itself. 


Ideological Dilemmas 


The sophisticated Marxist-Leninist may deny 
that dialectical materialism is the science of 
sciences, or that it is superior to the special 
sciences. He must hold, however, that his phi- 
losophy examines the most general laws and 
relationships of all being and of every develop- 
ment, and that although the special sciences 
may examine their respective fields in depth, 
they can only do this with a proper dialectical 
approach. 

Cybernetics as a unifying science—a general 
systems theory that provides a model by which 
all systems can be ordered and understood— 
is clearly an alternative and a challenge to 
Marxism-Leninism. Its primary categories in- 
clude information, control, feedback and ho- 


meostasis. As a discipline which sees structural- 
functional parallels in all systems, it has pro- 
found theoretical implications which cannot be 
isolated from the science itself. Conscious at- 
tempts to introduce the concepts, methodology, 
and techniques of cybernetics has, of necessity, 
resulted in the raising of fundamental philoso- 
phical questions. 

The conflict has touched almost every area of 
dialectical materialist philosophy. In several 
cases it has provided an opportunity for the 
“old guard” to continue struggles that have 
developed in other fields; in other instances cy- 
bernetics creates newer, more pressing problems. 

The so-called laws of the dialectic have been 
intimately involved in the debate. The First 
Law of the Dialectic, the Qualitative Leap, 
seems to imply that with an increase in memory 
components a computer may change from a 
lower form of organized matter to a higher form 
—a viewpoint which is assailed as mechanistic 
and reductionist by the traditional philosophers 
and welcomed by the cyberneticians. These in 
turn reinforce their position by pointing to the 
Marxist view of the material unity of the world. 
The objectors are then faced with the difficulty 
of either denying the validity of the material 
unity of the world or of being unable to accuse 
the cyberneticians of reductionism. 

At the center of the Marxist-Leninist view of 
man is the assumption that consciousness and 
cognition are properties of man alone, as highly 
organized matter; by definition these abilities 
cannot be the properties of lower forms of mat- 
ter—t.e., machines. Cybernetics offers totally 
new ways of viewing consciousness and cogni- 
tion; acceptance of them would undermine this 
aspect of traditional Marxism-Leninism. 

The second Law of the Dialectic, the Unity 
and Conflict of Opposites, has already lost to 
formal and mathematical logic, but the conflict 
is continued in the philosophical discussion sur- 
rounding cybernetics. The Third Law, the Ne- 
gation of the Negation, seems not to be involved 
in the controversy. Other basic categories of 
Marxist theory are not so fortunate. The tra- 
ditional view of the relationship between ne- 
cessity and chance has been subjected to severe 
strain by the developments of probability 
theory; the argument is continued. The posi- 
tion that the general can only be known by a 
process which proceeds from the individual 
through the particular to the general is denied 
by cybernetics’ insistence on the use of analogies. 
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Finally, dialectical materialism claims that the 
world is divided into two spheres: matter, 
which is primary, and consciousness, which is 
secondary and is a form of the movement of 
matter. Unfortunately, this leaves no room for 
information—regarded by cyberneticians as a 
separate, independent entity, neither matter 
nor energy. 

Historical Materialism is likewise subject to 
re-evaluation as a result of cybernetic theories. 
Introduction of such concepts as linear pro- 
gramming and operations analysis strains such 
traditional economic concepts as surplus value 
theory. The “cyberneticians” hope to revolu- 
tionize the planning process and change the 
basis for economic decision- making by intro- 
ducing mathematical economics and ignoring 
traditional positions based on the labor theory 
of value. Cybernetic analysis of social change 
and development results in the deprecation of 
“social consciousness” and the “class struggle” 
as explanations of social phenomena. The cy- 
berneticians substitute survey research, polls, 
and statistical techniques for the traditional 
Marxist explanations. They imply that Marx- 
ian categories are not sufficient to explain social 
phenomena and thus place “concrete” or em- 
pirical social research directly in conflict with 
historical materialism. 

All of these arguments reveal three general 
positions among Soviet theorists. At one pole 
there is a group of reactionary philosophers who 
wish to destroy cybernetics, or, failing this, 
want to restrict it to a narrow role comparable 
to that of statistics. These orthodox philoso- 
phers insist upon the traditional positions of 
dialectical and historical materialism. 

In the middle are the moderates, who are 
prepared to accept cybernetics but who also 
wish to limit its scope. They are aware of the 
party’s expressed interest in cybernetics, but 
understand and perhaps fear its philosophical 
significance. Placed in a position of compromis- 
ing and bringing cybernetics into accord with 
dialectical and _ historical materialism, they 
succeed in neither placating the orthodox nor 
satisfying the “ultras”. 

The “ultras,” at the other pole, are interested 
solely in scientific advance. Actual if not avowed 
positivists, they pay lip service to dialectical 
materialism but are not prepared to subordinate 
science to philosophy. For them epistemological 
and ontological problems are solved by refer- 
ence to scientific experimentation. 
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Such deepseated philosophical quarrels caused 
by new scientific advances are not unique to 
any society. A system whose foundations rest 
upon theories accepted as scientific facts will 
bitterly resent contradictory discoveries. This 
is demonstrated historically by the controver- 
sies surrounding such men as Copernicus and 
Galileo. For more recent evidence an American 
need only recall the famous Scopes “Monkey” 
trial; even now many churchmen and church- 
goers still find it impossible to assimilate Dar- 
winian evolution into their own beliefs of the 
origin and purpose of man. 

The acceptance of new scientific ideas and 
concepts is especially difficult when a society 
has already pronounced a particular philosoph- 
ical outlook as the only acceptableW eltanschau- 
ung. This happened with the Marxist-Leninist 
credo—so much so that it has become increas- 
ingly difficult for the Soviet philosophical sys- 
tem to adapt to the discoveries of 20th-century 
science. 


The Pseudo-Science 


“Cybernetics is one of those pseudo-sciences 
to which contemporary imperialism has given 
birth and which are destined to perish before 
even imperialism itself.”? This statement in a 
1953 article in the Soviet professional journal 
Voprosy filosofii indicates the reception that 
cybernetics first received in the Soviet Union. 
The authorship of the article was attributed to 
“Materialist,” a pseudonym with dual signifi- 
cance: first, obvious orthodoxy, and second, 
the need for a pseudonym in a journal of con- 
siderable official importance. Manifestly, the 
author was uneasy about the possibility of con- 
demnation by either officials or fellow scientists.® 


2“Mfaterialist” [pseud.|, “Whom Does Cybernetics 
Serve?,” Voprosy filosofii, No. 5, 1953, p. 218, as cited by 
Constantine Olgin, “Soviet Ideology and Cybernetics,” 
Bulletin, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 
February 1962, p. 3. Olgin, who is with the Institute, is 
a frequent commentator on the Soviet philosophic scene. 
Since his article quotes and adequately summarizes “Ma- 
terialist’s” position in English, it is used herein for refer- 
ence. However, the analysis in the text is the author’s 
own. 

3 See Olgin, op. cit. p. 4. Olgin takes a somewhat ex- 
aggerated view of the significance of the pseudonym and 
draws the conclusion that “Materialist” and the forces he 
represents were, even at this early date, afraid of the 
power of the cyberneticians. 


The article revealed a good general comprehen- 
sion of the principles of cybernetics, and accord- 
ing to Ernst Kolman (on whom see further), 
“Materialist” has now “changed his view” and 
is one of the leading Soviet commentators on 
cybernetics.* 

But in 1953, at any rate, “Materialist” was 
dogmatic in asserting that Wiener and his asso- 
ciates were ill-informed on the ideological and 
philosophical implications of their own science.° 
He rejected cybernetics essentially on three ma- 
jor grounds. First, he said, cyberneticians had 
gone well beyond the legitimate claims of com- 
puter theory, extending their science to tackle 
problems not only in telemechanization but in 
biology, physiology, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and politics. (It should be noted that 
he condemned only the overall theories of cy- 
bernetics and not the theory and design of 
electronic computers, which were in increasing 
demand in the Soviet Union.) Second, he ob- 
jected to the assertion of some of Wiener’s 
followers that mental operations were neither 
different from nor superior to potential machine 
operations. Finally, he claimed that cyber- 
neticians sought to divide humanity into two 
classes: the rulers or controllers of the super- 
machine, and the laboring classes who would 
be, at best, servants of the machine. 

“Materialist” also contended that cybernet- 
icians were offending against a fundamental 
position of Marxism—that thought, a property 
of the highest form of the motion of matter, 
cannot be ascribed to lower forms of motion of 
matter, particularly biological or mechanical 
matter. Allegedly this resulted from Wiener’s 
adherence to the teachings of modern behavior- 
ism which, according to “Materialist,” rejected 
valid concepts of Pavlovian psychology, es- 
pecially the theory of the second signalling 
system introduced by Pavlov specifically to 
study the activity of conscious mind.° 

Right after “Materialist” attacked cybernet- 
ics as a “pseudo-science” in Russia, similar 
articles appeared in the satellite and sycophant 
press. In France an article by André Lentin 


4 Private interview with Ernst Kolman, Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 9, 1962. He would not, however, reveal the 
name of “Materialist.” 

5 “Materialist” noted that at least Norbert Wiener, the 
father of cybernetics, had a critical attitude toward capi- 
talism in general and in this, of course, he was right. 

® See Olgin, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 


was published in the “progressive” journal 
La Pensée, echoing the attacks and charges out- 
lined above.’ Almost simultaneously a similar 
article appeared in East Germany written by 
M. Jaroschewsky, entitled “Cybernetics, a New 
Science of the Obscurantists”; it was even more 
vehement than its predecessors. The author 
referred to the “modish pseudo-theory” devised 
by a group of American scholars and sarcasti- 
cally noted that the theory was supposed to 
solve all the problems of the world. The cyber- 
netic epidemic, as he called it, had infected 
sciences from physiology to linguistics. 

Jaroschewsky insisted that the cybernetic 
thesis of a thinking machine was totally unscien- 
tific in every respect and that the basic idea 
of such a machine as a substitute for man was 
“unbelievably stupid.” In his view cybernetics 
had no significance for the progress of science 
and technology because even school children 
knew that an adding machine was simpler than 
any biological organism. The proponents of 
cybernetics, he argued, were pretentious in 
claiming to have a method of analysis for any 
possible system. In essence, he concluded, cy- 
bernetics was merely another tool of the Ameri- 
can imperialists, who planned to place bombing 
and biological warfare under the control of 
robots.® 

Western analysis of these attacks ranged 
from dismissing them as meaningless tirades to 
the estimate that they presaged a long-term 
struggle between traditional dialectical and 
historical materialism and proponents of a new 
world view. This latter interpretation seems to 
be the most justified. According to Constantine 
Olgin (see footnote 2), it was feared in the So- 
viet Union that Wiener’s thesis and his idea of 
universal applicability could result in 


. the rise of a rival philosophy and, at the 
very least, encourage the devotees of cybernet- 
ics to query, first the laws of dialectical, then 
those of historical materialism, and finally the 
ommiscience of the Central Committee, not in 
the natural sciences, which Khrushchev’s ad- 
ministration has already virtually liberated 


7 André Lentin, ‘““La Cybernetique: Problemes Réels et 
Mystification,” La Pensée, No. 47, 1953, pp. 49-61. 

8M. Jaroschewsky, “Die Kybernetik—eine neue Wis- 
senschaft der Obskuranten,’ Neue Welt, May 1952, pp. 
1193-95. 
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from party tutelage, but in economics, soctol- 
ogy, and possibly even politics where this tute- 
lage must be preserved at all costs. The spread 


had to be stopped.® 


Because plans of the Central Committee, 
even at this early point, demanded more and 
more complicated computers, Olgin believes 
that “Materialist” found it quite difficult to 
reject cybernetics totally and that his article 
reflects an attempt to divorce the theory of 
construction of complicated computer machin- 
ery from the implications of the thesis itself. 
Although it is undoubtedly true that the moti- 
vation of “Materialist’s” article was to pre- 
vent inroads by cybernetics into dialectical 
and historical materialism, Olgin has some- 
what overstated the point in writing about the 
events of 1953 with the hindsight of develop- 
ments in the 1960's. 

Despite “Materialist’s” attack and other pres- 
sure against cybernetics, ideological restrictions 
had only a mild effect on extensive research in 
computers and computer technology. While 
Soviet scientists and theorists have recently 
claimed that the period of the “cult of person- 
ality” seriously affected progress and develop- 
ment in this field, it may be that such con- 
tentions have been made, as David D. Comey 
claims, merely to “hide deficiencies in the Soviet 
program and shift the blame to unnamed, un- 
defined reactionary philosophers.’”*° 

In any case, Soviet research in cybernetics 
and associated fields went steadily forward, and 
it was not long before pragmatic considerations 
forced a reassessment of the role of cybernetics 
and concomitant theoretical adjustments. 


Rehabilitation 


Some two years after “Materialist’s” article 
appeared in Voprosy filosofu, Ernst Kolman, a 
theorist who had made his reputation in mathe- 
matics and the philosophy of science, was as- 
signed the task of rehabilitating cybernetics. 
Now a senior party theoretician but the same 


9 Olgin, of. cit., p. 4. Of course, Olgin makes an error 
here in that at the time ‘Materialist’ was writing, 
“Khrushchev’s administration” did not exist nor had re- 
laxation in other fields commenced. I would also question 
his implied divorce between administration and the party. 

10 Comey, personal letter to the author, Oct. 25, 1962. 
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man who in the 1930’s led the Bolshevik attack 
against the Debornites and the Mechanists, 
Kolman performed his task with considerable 
astuteness and ability. 

He began by defending the earlier attacks 
on cybernetics, asserting that they justifiably 
criticized the uproar surrounding the science in 
the United States and the attempt to sell it 
as a universal science capable of replacing psy- 
chology and the social sciences. He joined 
“Materialist” in scoring the contention that 
automation and electronic computers could 
wholly replace the mental work of man. “Re- 
actionaries” (meaning Americans) had used 
cybernetics to “refresh bourgeois sociology and 
idealist philosophy” in order to give them “some 
semblance of science.” 

Nevertheless, Kolman continued, “Material- 
ist” and others had approached cybernetics 
onesidedly and had obscured the positive side 
of the picture: 


Of course, nothing is easier than to declare cy- 
bernetics to be a mystification, pseudo-science, 
etc. But it seems erroneous to suppose that our 
opponents occupy themselves with nonsense, 
spend enormous amounts of money, create en- 
tire institutes, call national conferences, publish 
special journals—all in order to discredit 
Pavlov’s teachings and to drag idealism and 
metaphysics into psychology and sociology.” 


Cybernetics, Kolman concluded, had been 
tested in practice and had exceptional signifi- 
cance for the future of society; hence it was a 
“huge self-deception to consider it a “huge mys- 
tification.” The attitude originally taken to- 
ward cybernetics was “nihilistic” and had 
caused great setbacks to Soviet progress. 

Formal logic, one of the fundamental disci- 
plines contributing to cybernetics, had also be- 
come the object of considerable attack.” Kol- 


11 Ernst Kolman, “What is Cybernetics,” Voprosy 
filosofii, No. 9, 1955. Translated by Anatol Rapoport in 
Behavioral Science, April, 1959, p. 134. Further page ref- 
erences are to translation. 

12 For one version of the logic controversy see Alex- 
ander Philipov (sometimes Filipov), Logic and Dialectic 
in the Soviet Union, New York, Research Program on the 
USSR, 1952. See also two booklets now in preparation by 
Dr. David D. Comey, consisting of selected and edited 
Soviet writings on formal logic and dialectical logic. The 
booklets will be published by the Ost-Europa Institut, 
University of Freiburg, Switzerland, in its series, Studies 
on Soviet Thought. 


man argued that formal logic was not. a system 
which would replace complex laws of thought 
with elementary mathematical rules, as some 
Soviet philosophers contended. It had its limi- 
tations, but within its framework it was a 
powerful tool of cognition. Kolman noted that 
both cybernetics and formal logic had been suc- 
cessfully developed in the Soviet Union by 
mathematicians of first-class achievements, de- 
spite the negative attitude of many philosophers 
and ideologists. Then he asked: 


Is it not true that the nihilistic attitude of some 
of our philosophers toward relativity theory and 
quantum physics has been harmful, when along 
with a justifiable criticism of idealistic deduc- 
tions which some bourgeois physicist-philoso- 
phers had made, the theories themselves were 
branded as pseudoscientific and reactionary? Is 
it not true that such an attitude toward modern 
formal logic is harmful? ... the same applies 
to cybernetics."* 


Kolman defended the use of the analogy be- 
tween the human brain and the electronic com- 
puter provided one continued to “protest vigor- 
ously against the assertion that the processes 
within the human brain are entirely identical to 
those in machines.” He referred to Marx for 
justification: 


When he | Marx] speaks of devices such as the 
telegraph, |he| emphasizes that they are not 
simply an extension of our hands but organs of 
the human brain. Evidently, Marx wishes to 
say that within certain limits the human brain 
can be extended just as our hands can be."* 


To defend the use of analogy in science, Kol- 
man harked back to the “famous” passage in 
Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism where the 
analogy is drawn “between the displacement of 
the center of revolutionary movement to Ger- 
many in the 1840's and the displacement of the 
center of revolutionary movement to Russia at 
the beginning of the 20th century.” On this 
basis, concluded the professor, “analogy has a 
great significance both for the natural and for 
the social sciences.” (His article was published 
a year prior to Khrushchev’s secret speech, at 


13 Kolman, “What is Cybernetics?,” p. 140. 
14 Tbid., p. 146. 


a time when it was still proper to use Stalin as 
a source of correct thinking. ) 

The remainder of his article consisted of a 
very careful and conservative presentation of 
some of the basic concepts of cybernetics. Well 
known as a loyal party theorist, Kolman was 
the ideal choice to write such an article. His 
views did not approach the more advanced out- 
look of Soviet cyberneticians today, but they 
were a marked improvement over the article by 
“Materialist” and signified a great change in 
the Soviet attitude toward cybernetics. He was 
confident enough of high party backing to make 
this early defense of cybernetics, stemming ob- 
viously from the Soviet Union’s increased need 
for technicians and workers in the fields of 
mathematical logic and computer engineering. 


From the General to the Particular 


More broadly, the reversal of the Soviet atti- 
tude toward cybernetics seemed to be part of 
a general official reevaluation of the natural and 
physical sciences that marked the end of the 
Stalin era. 

Some hints of a change of attitude even pre- 
dated Stalin’s death; in 1951, for example, Vo- 
prosy filosofu started a discussion on relativity 
theory that lasted until 1955, with victory go- 
ing to the more objective side. In the more 
controversial field of biology, Lysenkoism was 
sufficiently discredited by 1956 to cause Ly- 
senko’s resignation as President of the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences.*® 

In 1958, the Soviet Union called an All-Union 
Conference on Philosophic Problems of Modern 
Natural Sciences, an impressively planned and 
highly organized conference of leading philoso- 
phers and scientists of the Soviet Union con- 
ducted under the cosponsorship of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR and the Ministry of 
Higher Education. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to strengthen the growing alliance be- 
tween philosophers and natural scientists on the 


15 See Gustav Wetter, S. J., “Ideology and Science 
in the Soviet Union,” Daedalus, Summer 1960, p. 588. 
For studies on the controversy surrounding physics and 
Marxism-Leninism see Siegfried Muller-Markus, Fin- 
stein und die Sowjetphilosophie, Dordrecht, Holland, D. 
Reidel, 1960; Constantine Olgin, “Physics and Dialectical 
Materialism,” Bulletin, Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, May 1960, pp. 3-20. 
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basis of Marxist-Leninist theories. Statements 
made at and about the gathering indicate both 
the advances and limitations in Soviet attitudes 
by this date.*® 

At the conference cybernetics was represented 
by Academicians Sobolev and Liapunov, both 
outstanding mathematicians. Their presenta- 
tion was a conservative and rather restricted 
view of the possibilities of the discipline. They 
concerned themselves almost entirely with ex- 
plaining cybernetics and its technical features, 
and, despite the avowed purpose of the confer- 
ence, avoided any controversial implications of 
the new discipline.*” An official summary of the 
meeting, published in Vestnik istoru murovot 
kultury in January 1959, stated as Sobolev’s 
main point merely that cybernetics “provides a 
stimulus to the construction of regulating ma- 
chines, and greatly influences mathematical 
logic, as well as the mathematics of computa- 
tionses: 

On the other hand, Sobolev was the only con- 
ference speaker to make reference to previous 
treatment at the hands of party ideologists. 
Commentators on physics, relativity theory, 
biology, and genetics apparently felt it unwise 
to reopen old wounds. But Sobolev declared: 


The views expressed by some writers to the 
effect that cybernetics is a pseudo-science, ideal- 
istic, mechanistic, etc., are the result of a mis- 
conception, and originate only from a total 
ignorance of the actual content of cybernetics.™ 


Liapunov touched on a slightly more contro- 
versial area, noting that cybernetics also had 
great importance for the study of the problem of 
heredity, since the latter is “a sort of transmis- 
sion of information by parents; a stream of 
information from the parent organisms to the 
organisms of their progeny.” With heredity 


16 See Wetter, of. cit., p. 582. For a stimulating sum- 
mary and review of the entire conference, see also Con- 
stantine Olgin, “Science and Philosophy in the USSR,” 
Bulletin, Institute for the Study of the USSR, December 
1960, pp. 3-19. 

17 “T)ocuments I: Philosophy and the Natural Sciences 
in the USSR,” Daedalus, Summer, 1960. This is a trans- 
lation in full of Vestnik istorii mirovoi kultury (Moscow), 
January-February 1959. Cited hereafter as “Documents 
I.” For a discussion of the contribution made by Sobolev 
and Liapunov, see Olgin, “Soviet Ideology and Cyber- 
netics,” passim. 

18 “Tjocuments I,” p. 637. 

19 Tbid. 
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regarded as an information system, cybernetics 
might become an important tool in its study. 

Another commentator, the physiologist P. K. 
Anokhin, expressed a belief that cybernetics had 
great significance for the further development of 
physiology and that cybernetic specialists must 
be trained both in mathematics and in physi- 
ology in order to benefit from the new appli- 
cation.” 

As a whole, however, the representatives of 
cybernetics were subjected to extensive criti- 
cism at the conference. A woman professor, 
Kostrikova, criticized Sobolev and Liapunov for 
“their treatment of a number of successive gen- 
erations as a mere stream of information” and 
rejected their assertion that “the mechanism of 
the transmission of information from the parent 
organism to the embryo cells is unknown.” Since 
this same Professor Kostrikova also criticized 
the work of Professor Dubinin and other repre- 
sentatives of the genes theory of heredity, she 
was obviously a Lysenko supporter.** Another 
such supporter, G. Platonov, denounced a bo- 
tanical journal which had published criticisms of 
Lysenko and announced that the main defect 
of the papers read at the conference was the 
absence of “criticism of idealistic views in sci- 
ence and philosophy.” He was witnessing, he 
claimed, an increasing tendency among Soviet 
scientists to abandon the struggle with idealism. 

Platonov also attacked Kolman for the lat- 
ter’s uncritical preface to the Soviet translation 
of Norbert Wiener’s The Human Use of Human 
Beings. Clearly, in 1958 a Stalinist line still 
strongly affected the relationship between sci- 
ence and philosophy in the Soviet Union. 

In conclusion, P. N. Fedoseiev, Director of 
the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of 
Sciences, noted that the conference theme had 
been the victory of dialectical materialism. In 
view of the rapid tempo of change in the natural 
sciences, he called for profound and serious work 
on the part of Marxist philosophers and scien- 
tists in clarification of the “philosophical gen- 
eralization of modern scientific discoveries, and 
for strengthening of collaboration between 
philosophers and scientists, stressing the 1mpro- 
priety of importing the methods used in com- 
batting hostile ideologies into scientific discus- 
sion.” Concrete analysis of scientific questions, 


20: / bidieps 032. 
21 [bid., p. 645. 


he argued, was crucial because the absence of 
such analysis could lead to grave errors such as 
“the nihilistic rejection of cybernetics by certain 
philosophers.” ?? 

That the chairman of the conference should 
single out one science for special attention was 
unusual. This, coupled with the obvious reluc- 
tance of Sobolev and Liapunovy to discuss the 
philosophical implications of cybernetics, leads 
to the conclusion that at the time it was still 
open to doubt precisely because of its philo- 
sophical content. 


From Limbo into Limelight 


The years since 1958 have witnessed an in- 
creasing number of Soviet writings on cyber- 
netics, with philosophical and ideological impli- 
cations frequently discussed. Up to the 1960’s 
cybernetics was still struggling for a secure place 
in the Soviet scientific world. But by 1960— 
according to Americans who attended the 1960 
Moscow meeting of the International Federa- 
tion of Automatic Control—Soviet theory and 
techniques (though not hardware) were on a 
par with those of the Western world.”? By 1965 
cybernetics not only had established itself but 
had in effect become, in the words of one ob- 
server, “the rage” of the country.” 

The ascendancy of cybernetics was demon- 
strated in a controversial article by the famous 
Soviet Academician and physicist, P. L. Ka- 
pitsa. Writing in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta on 
March 25, 1962, he noted that the gap between 
theory and experimentation had become detri- 
mental to theory. He was particularly critical 
of ideologists engaged in philosophical problems 
of natural science, and he gave cybernetics as 
an example: 


Most of us know what cybernetics is... we 
also know the tremendous role it plays in the life 
of contemporary society. Yet this is what was 
written on the subject of cybernetics on page 
235 of the Philosophic Dictionary, 1954 edition: 


22 Tbid., p. 647. 

23 See Edward A. Feigenbaum, “Soviet Cybernetics and 
Computer Sciences, 1960,” Communications, the journal 
of the Association for Computing Machinery, December 
1961, pp. 566-79. 

24 The New York Times (Western edition), Dec. 29, 
1962. p. 7. 
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Above: ‘‘Technology Bordering on the Fantastic’’ 
Middle: ‘‘Well, how is it with automation at your 
factory?” 

Below: ‘‘Take a look .. .” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Sept. 30, 1964. 


“Cybernetics (from the Greek word meaning 
helmsman, manager)—a form of reactionary 
pseudo-science, originating in the USA after 
World War II and now broadly utilized in other 
capitalist countries; a form of modern mecham- 
zation.” 

True, the quotation is from a book published 
eight years ago. This particular mistake has 
been rectified. But the philosopher's job should 
be to foresee the development of the natural 
sciences, not ossify stages already past. 

Had our scientists back in the year 1954 paid 
attention to the philosophers, had they accepted 
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that definition as a guide to further development 
of this particular science, we may safely say that 
our conquest of space, of which we are so qustly 
proud and for which the whole world respects us, 
could never have been a reality, since it 1s wholly 
impossible to steer cosmic vehicles without hav- 
ing recourse to cybernetics.” 


This, Kapitsa argued, was merely another 
example of how inadequate knowledge and su- 
perficial understanding can impede physical 
experimentation. He recalled that at the same 
time that some Soviet philosophers, “dogmati- 
cally applying the method of dialectics, were 
proving the unsoundness of the theory of rela- 
tivity,” Soviet physicists who ignored the phi- 
losophers produced the atomic bomb. 


hile cybernetics has escaped oblivion at 
the hands of the ideological dogmatists, debate 
among the philosophers and scientists continues, 
a debate in which cybernetics is rapidly gaining 
ground. Apropos of this, the author was amused 
by the comment of Ernst Kolman at a private 
discussion in the fall of 1962 in Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Kolman remarked that his friend 
Todor Pavlov from the Academy of Sciences in 
Bulgaria was still bitterly opposed to cyber- 
netics and was doing everything he could to 
stop its further expansion. But’ Kolman added 
that Pavlov is not overtly against cybernetics 
as such because “today one cannot be against 
cybernetics.” 

In the course of debate it has become clear 
that not only ideological dogmatism and the 
residue of the “cult of personality,” but also an 
inherent conservatism on the part of certain 
scientists who felt they had disciplines to pro- 
tect, has helped to retard the development of 
cybernetics in the Soviet Union. In the words 
of one Soviet commentator: 


In work which has begun in recent years on the 
application of cybernetics to economics, as in the 
case of any large-scale new undertaking, there 
is no circumventing the conflict of the progres- 


25 Pyotr L. Kapitsa, “Theory, Experimentation, Prac- 
tice,” The Soviet Review, June 1962, p. 18. 

26 V. D. Belkin, “Cybernetics and Economics,” CSC, p. 
260. 
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sive and new with the backward and the out- 
dated.*® 


The same problem has been noted with re- 
spect to other disciplines by Academician V. V. 
Parin. In an article in Literaturnaia gazeta, he 
criticized the continued negative attitude in 
certain biological circles towards cybernetics and 
other techniques in biology and psychology.” 
His article is testimony both to the strength of 
conservative elements in science and to the free- 
dom of expression now existing among avant- 
garde members of the scientific community. 


To this day we find among what is fortunately 
only a small section of biologists a tendency to 
approach with distrust all the expervmental 
methods based on the achievements of modern 
physics, chemistry, and cybernetics, when these 
new techniques invariably invade the scientist's 
own sphere of research. A short while ago I 
came across a review of some biology articles, 
published in a compendium of problems of cy- 
bernetics compiled by the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. The reviewer felt it inexpedient to 
introduce wide-scale cybernetic methods of re- 
search in some areas of biology... . This re- 
viewer's errors are self-evident. Nor can he turn 
back the clock. The need for all-round develop- 
ment of new methods in the exact sciences— 
cybernetics in particular—in relation to bto- 
logical research is, in fact, one of the main points 
raised in the new Party Program, which received 
such general approval. Is it accidental that such 
a review could have been published as late as 


1961? Not at all.** 


Parin also pointed out that Professor P. K. 
Anokhin, an outstanding physiologist and cy- 
bernetic “ultra,” had been bitterly criticized for 
not adhering to the research methods of the 
Pavlovian school, despite the fact that his tech- 
niques of electro-physiological research were 


27 For a typical traditionalist view, see I. S. Yeremeev, 
“The Brain and the Machine,” translation from Nauka 1 
Zhyttia, No. 2, 1961; US Dept. of Commerce, Joint Pub- 
lications Research Service: 11310, 1962. Emphasis is upon 
the alleged qualitative difference between the brain and 
the machine. 

28V. V. Parin, “Scientific Heritage and Dogmatism,” 
trans. in The Soviet Review, August 1962, p. 56. (Empha- 
sis mine.) The article is a bitter attack upon the Stalin era 
practice of quoting Marx, Lenin, Stalin, or Pavlov and 
Lysenko as an answer to new ideas and research in science. 


providing a “rich store of new phenomena.” He 
concluded that such blind criticism must be 
rejected if Soviet science is to meet the tasks 
provided in the new Party Program. 


Cybernetics and the Future 


Cybernetics received the stamp of official ap- 
proval with the adoption of the new program of 
the CPSU at the 22nd Party Congress in Mos- 
cow, November 1961. The first section, on “The 
Tasks of the Party ... in the Creation and 
Promotion of the Material and Technical Basis 
of Communism,” stated that “cybernetics, elec- 
tronic computer and control systems, will be 
widely applied in production processes in indus- 
try, building and transport, in scientific research, 
planning, designing, accounting, statistics, and 
management.” 

In short the Communist leaders have now be- 
come convinced that cybernetics is essential for 
the future development of Soviet society. This 
new science is the means by which they hope to 
provide the material and the technological base 
necessary to achieve communism. It is to “play 
a role in the development of the productive 
powers of society not lesser than that of the 
steam engine in its time.” *° In fact some Soviet 
spokesmen are so enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of cybernetics that its impact in the 
USSR has been likened to Lenin’s dictum, 
“Communism is Soviet power plus electrifica- 
tion of the entire country.” This comparison 
was made by A. I. Berg and A. I. Kitov, Aca- 
demicians, writing in Cybernetics at the Service 
of Communism, an anthology of 1961.*° 

The Vice President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences has also heartily endorsed the use of 
cybernetics. In an address to the Academy, he 
demanded that there must be greater attention 
given to the development and organization of 
research in cybernetics. He cited the Party Pro- 
gram to support his position, noting that the 


29M. N. Andriushchenko, “Some Philosophical Prob- 
lems of Cybernetics,” translated from Nauchnyie doklady 
vysshei shkoly filosofskite nauki, III, (Moscow), July- 
September 1959; US Dept. of Commerce, JPRS:2211-N, 
1960, p. 1. 

30 A. I. Berg, ed., Cybernetics at the Service of Com- 
munism, translation of Kibernetika na sluzhbu kommu- 
nizmu, Vol. I, (Moscow, 1961); US Dept. of Commerce, 
JPRS :14592, 1962. 


22nd Congress deplored the lag in computer 
technology. And he warned that his criticism 
must be heeded by designers and scientists con- 
cerned with calculating machines and cybernetic 
appliances.** 

The magnitude of the Soviet interest in cyber- 
netics is apparent in the fact that more than 20 
institutes for research in this new science have 
been developed. The first and most important 
of these institutes was established April 10, 
1959, the date on which a scientific council for 
coordinating work in the new science was set up 
under the USSR Academy of Sciences.*? 

The research at these institutes stresses the 
application of cybernetics to linguistics, plan- 
ning, economic control processes, industry and 
transportation, as well as biology and medicine. 
In addition, the Soviets have established a spe- 
cial Institute of Semiotics, a new laboratory for 
the study of cybernetic techniques in medicine, 
and a cybernetic section at the Kharkov House 
of Scientists, “where the doors are open to all 
interested persons regardless of their specialty 
or training.” ** 

An article in Pravda of November 10, 1961, 
by Academician A. I. Berg, stresses how wide- 
spread the work in cybernetics has become. 
This work is being carried on, he writes, “in all 
the most important scientific and industrial cen- 
ters in the country.” Berg declines to make any 
attempt to estimate the effect of this application 
of cybernetics to all human activity. But he 
concludes (with Wiener) that it “will certainly 
mean more of a revolution than the industrial 
one and the consequences will be far more 
profound.” * 

Professional journals, books, articles, confer- 
ences and institutes on cybernetics continue to 
multiply at an unprecedented rate, and cyber- 


31 A. V. Topchiyev, “On the Status and Training of 
Scientific Personnel in the Light of the New ‘Tasks 
Placed upon the USSR Academy of Sciences,” translated 
from Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, December 1961; US 
Dept. of Commerce, JPRS:12786, 1962, p. 95. 

32 See A. A. Liapunov, ed., Problemy kibernetiki (Mos- 
cow, quarterly since 1959). Available in a cover to cover 
translation as Problems of Cybernetics, New York, 
Pergamon Press. 

33 Yu. I. Sokolovski, Cybernetics of the Present and 
Future; translation of Kibernetika nastoiashchevo 1 bu- 
dushchevo, Kharkov, 1959; US Dept. of Commerce, 
JPRS:3750, 1960. 

34 A. I. Berg, “Cybernetics and Technical Process,” 
translated from Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 10, 1961, p. 3; 
US Dept. of Commerce, JPRS:11926, 1962. 
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netics has become one of the most frequent sub- 
jects in the Soviet popular press. Honors and 
privileges are being bestowed upon Soviet re- 
searchers in cybernetics. Two of them, V. M. 
Glushkov and M. A. Aizerman, were recipients 
of the Lenin Prize in April 1964. At a round- 
table conference sponsored by three Russian 
magazines in September 1964, Russia’s top 
mathematicians and economists debated the 
many uses of cybernetics. In October 1964 this 
writer attended the Fourth International Con- 
ference on Cybernetics in Belgium. The Soviet 
Union sent a 21-man delegation. 


espite this continuing intense interest and 
expanded activity in cybernetics, concrete So- 
viet accomplishments have been severely lim- 
ited. Western observers have, in general, con- 
cluded that Soviet computer hardware is a 
generation or more behind that of the United 
States. The pace of automation has been con- 
siderably slower than in, say, the United States, 
and is in many ways less sophisticated. 

The vast bulk of Soviet literature on cyber- 
netics is concerned with what future accom- 
plishments can be expected, and how they will 
affect the society. The great hopes pinned on 
cybernetics are still mainly just that—hopes. 
For example, although there is a wealth of litera- 
ture on programmed learning and cybernetics in 
education, actual implementation appears to be 
no further along than the laboratory stage. 

The experimental nature of Soviet activity 
is obvious even in economics and governmental 
planning, where cybernetics is supposed to revo- 
lutionize the society. In the Estonian SSR a 
regional computer center has been joined with 
a Sounarkhoz (regional economic council), but 
this is still considered to be a radical experiment. 

Cybernetics is indeed the “rage” in the Soviet 
Union but it is still largely a paper storm. Many 


Western observers have felt that a large num- 
ber of articles being published do not involve 
cybernetics as such; often they seem to deal with 
automatic data processing or automation in 
their simplest forms. What, then, accounts for 
the flood of articles? Two theories are advanced. 
One, cybernetics provides an approved umbrella 
under which scientists can conduct research 
with relative immunity from the party ide- 
ologists. Second, cybernetics is so “in” that it 
is a convenient way to get funds for institutes 
and programs (a motive not unknown in the 
Western world). 

The significance of cybernetics lies not in its 
concrete applications but in its freeing of Soviet 
scientists from the strictures of the dialectical 
materialists. It permits them the use of a wide 
variety of analytical and control techniques pre- 
viously barred by ideological considerations. 
Yet, despite all the activity and the obvious 
party support for cybernetics, the philosophical 
controversy continues. 

The orthodox position is untenable in the face 
of the increasing expansion of cybernetics. The 
moderate position faces one insurmountable 
problem—that the constant adjustment of dia- 
lectical materialism to new discoveries in science 
and cybernetics may well mean the slow, almost 
unnoticed erosion of the philosophy. The “ul- 
tras” are secure. So long as they do not deny the 
basic concepts of dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism too quickly, they are assured of ulti- 
mate victory. Dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism will either adjust or perish, and even in 
adjusting may, in effect, expire.*° 


35 The reader who is interested in pursuing this topic 
further is referred to bibliographies prepared by the 
author and by David D. Comey, appearing in Studies in 
Soviet Thought, June 1964, pp. 142-77. The author also 
wishes to thank Georgetown University and, in particu- 
lar, Dr. U. S. Allers for the support and encouragement 
he has received in pursuing this research. 
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The Arts 


The Vicissitudes 


of Soviet Music 


he history of Soviet music can be fully 
understood only in terms of its relationship to 
the Soviet state and the Communist Party. This 
relationship involves mutual benefits but also 
bruising conflicts. Worldwide indignation was 
aroused when composers like Prokofiev or Sho- 
stakovich were publicly reprimanded—and the 
indignation was justified. Underlying all such 
conflicts, however, is the fact that the state is 
responsible for creating and maintaining the 
conditions enabling artists to function; these 
conditions are based on certain ideological con- 
cepts which the state considers inviolable. These 
concepts are none too clearly defined and are 
subject to periodic reinterpretation, which ex- 
plains the recurrent shifts in cultural policies. 


Professor of Music at Queens College, City 
Umwversity of New York, Mr. Schwarz visited 
the Soviet Union in the year 1960 as 
a Guggenheim Fellow and again in 1962-63 as 
an exchange scholar under the US-Soviet cul- 
tural exchange program. He has written ex- 
tensively on Soviet music for American and 
British publications. 


By Boris Schwarz 


One must recognize that in the field of music 
the accomplishments of the Soviet state are im- 
pressive. Musical life has been decentralized and 
activated in order to reach into remote regions. 
All musical enterprises, such as opera, ballet, 
folk ensembles, and orchestras, are state-subsi- 
dized and housed in excellent theaters, many of 
them newly built. Music education is thoroughly 
organized on all levels: there is a nationwide 
network of children’s music schools, secondary 
music schools, and conservatories, with separate 
provisions for especially gifted children. In this 
way young musicians—composers, performers, 
teachers, and musicologists—are schooled at 
government expense in order that they may con- 
tribute to the cultural enrichment of the popu- 
lation. The State Publishing House is respon- 
sible for scholarly editions of the great Russian 
composers, from Glinka to Scriabin; and equal 
attention is given to the contemporary genera- 
tion. Books on music are published in_pro- 
digious numbers, with topics ranging from 
scholarly research to popular appreciation. 

Unavoidably, government patronage on so 
large a scale entails government planning and 
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controls, and in a country where ideology 1s all- 
important such controls easily become repres- 
sive. Hence the Soviet authorities evolved poli- 
cies to direct musical creativity, to differentiate 
between desirable and undesirable music, to 
supervise musical research and _ criticism—in 
short, to subject all musical activities to the 
scrutiny of ideological censors. A point was 
reached where such academic subjects as melody 
and harmony, style and tonality, were regulated 
by party decree. Cultural commissars—like 
Lenin’s Lunacharski, Stalin’s Zhdanov, and 
Khrushchev’s Ilichev—were charged with ex- 
plaining and enforcing the party decrees. In 
retrospect, it becomes obvious that these de- 
crees, collectively arrived at, were often the 
reflection of the personal taste of the top ruler. 
Thus, Lenin’s predilection for classical music 
prevented a hurried “proletarization” of musical 
taste. Stalin’s reactionary concept of music was 
largely responsible for the nefarious policies of 
1936 and 1948. Khrushchev’s provincial taste 
in the arts was amply demonstrated in his speech 
of March 8, 1963; and though the “thaw” ma- 
terialized under his regime, so did the cultural 
“cold wave” of 1962-63. The present collective 
leadership rejects the concept of the single leader 
as supreme arbiter in the arts. For the moment, 
at least, this promises a more broad-minded ap- 
proach and has already brought some significant 
relaxation. 

The evolution of Soviet music can be divided 
into three major phases, each characterized by a 
party-directed policy. Although there were 
trends and countertrends within each period, 
they can be broadly designated as the phases 
of experimentation (1917-1932), of regimenta- 
tion (1932-1953), and of liberalization (1963- 


present). 


The Experimental Phase 


In the years 1917 to 1932, all of the arts were 
comparatively free from government interfer- 
ence though full of partisan activity. In the 
aftermath of the revolution there was a burst of 
creative experimentation and endless discussion 
on how best to achieve the cultural and educa- 
tional goals of the new regime. Lenin urged a 
cautious approach: 


The cultural task cannot be achieved as quickly 
as political and military aims. In politics one 
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can win... ina few weeks. A war can be won 
in a few months. But to win a cultural victory 
in such a short time is impossible. 


The cultural affairs of the young state were 
led with a firm yet flexible hand by Anatol Luna- 
charski, a professional writer who was Soviet 
commissioner of education from 1917 to 1929. 
He had a particular affinity for music and wrote 
extensively on musical subjects. 

Within a brief time, opera houses, conserva- 
tories, and all other musical institutions were 
nationalized. Composers were urged to write 
music for the masses. Musicians were organized 
into “brigades” to perform in towns and villages, 
in factories and army camps. They were ac- 
companied by lecturers who explained the mean- 
ing of music to the untutored listeners. A cease- 
less educational campaign on behalf of music 
was carried out, and eventually a new mass 
audience was created to replace the liquidated 
middle class. 

In the mid-1920’s, two contrasting trends 
dominated the Soviet musical scene. One fa- 
vored modernism, the other proletarian culture. 
Modernism was represented by the Association 
for Contemporary Music (ACM) which spon- 
sored concerts, published books and journals, 
and worked on behalf of modern music, both 
Western and Russian. On the opposite side were 
such groups as the Russian Association of Prole- 
tarian Musicians (RAPM) and the Productive 
Collective of Composers (PROKOLL). Their 
aim was “the hegemony of the proletariat in 
various fields of the arts.” ? RAPM led the at- 
tack against Western modernism and American 
jazz, as well as against domestic “bourgeois” 
trends in music. 

Russian musical life was weakened by the 
emigration of many prominent composers, 
among them Rachmaninov, Prokofiev, Medt- 
ner, Gretchaninov, and Glazunoyv. But a new 
generation of composers grew up, led by Dmitri 
Shostakovich (born 1906). His First Sym- 
phony, written as a graduation piece at the 
Leningrad Conservatory, received its premiere 
in 1926 and brought him international acclaim. 
Topics dealing with revolution and labor be- 
came fashionable, exemplified by such works as 


1 Quoted in [storia russkoi sovetskoi muzyki, Moscow, 
1956, Vol. I, p. 32. 

2 See Nicolas Slonimsky, Music Since 1900, 1st ed.. New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1937, p. 554. 


the ballet Red Poppy (1927) by Reinhold 
Gliére, the symphonies October and May Day 
(1927, 1929) by Shostakovich, the Jron 
Foundry (1926) by Alexander Mossolov, the 
Sixth Symphony (on revolutionary themes, 
1924) by Nikolai Miaskovski, the Lenin Sym- 
phony (1931) by Vissarion Shebalin. A new 
departure was a planned effort to use the folk 
material of the various Soviet peoples as the 
basis for operas, ballets, and symphonic poems. 
This was the beginning of the multinational ap- 
proach that became an important factor in 
Soviet music. Isolated from the mainstream of 
these developments was Nikolai Roslavets, a 
composer who advocated the adoption of Arnold 
Schoenberg’s 12-tone technique. 

Soviet musical scholarship was greatly 
strengthened by the establishment of musico- 
logical research institutes in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, the latter under the guidance of Boris 
Asafiev (also known under the pen-name Igor 
Glebov). Asafiev became the outstanding mu- 
sical scholar of his time, was elected to the 
Academy of Sciences, and died—highly honored 
—in 1949. The musicological institutes pub- 
lished valuable yearbooks and sponsored re- 
search in historical and theoretical musicology. 
Today, the Leningrad Institute functions under 
the name Institut Teatra, Muzyki i Kinemato- 
grafii, while the Moscow institute was reorgan- 
ized under the auspices of the Academy of Sci- 
ences as Institut Istorii Iskusstv. 

The path of Soviet music during the first 
fifteen years was creative despite its many 
contradictions. In* place of the monolithic uni- 
formity imposed in later years, there was free- 
dom of experimentation and an intelligent quest 
for a new style without destroying tradition. 


The Impact of Stalin 


The second period of Soviet music, from 1932 
to 1953, was dominated by growing regimenta- 
tion and tightened ideological controls in all 
spheres of musical life. 

In the early 1930’s, the modernistic ACM 
was in a state of disintegration while the prole- 
tarian RAPM gained almost dictatorial influ- 
ence. Cosmopolitan modernism was displaced 
by growing nationalism coupled with a reawak- 
ening pride in the heritage of classical Russian 
music. Yet the RAPM also aroused the govern- 
ment’s suspicion because it “did not understand 


. the guiding role of the Communist Party 
in the development of Soviet musical culture.” * 
On April 23, 1932, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party issued a decree entitled, 
“On the reconstruction of literary and artistic 
organizations.” All proletarian arts groups (in- 
cluding RAPM) were liquidated; in every field 
of artistic endeavor, there was to be a single or- 
ganization “with a Communist faction therein.” 
This clause ensured effective party control over 
the creative arts. 


In accordance with the decree, the Union of 
Soviet Composers was established in 1932. Set 
up first in Moscow and Leningrad, it expanded 
rapidly into a nationwide organization. Com- 
posers and musicologists—the latter including 
scholars, theorists, critics, editors, and authors 
in the field of music—were all eligible for mem- 
bership. Though the Composers’ Union never 
achieved numerical strength (in 1958 it had a 
total of 1277 members in 32 chapters), it was 
influential because it represented the creative 
elite of Soviet music. The Union’s official jour- 
nal, Sovetskaia muzyka, began publication in 
1933 as a bimonthly, with a printing of 3,000. 
Within a year it became a monthly, and today 
it has a circulation of 16,000, with each issue 
consisting of 160 pages. 

Outwardly the decree of 1932 was greeted with 
satisfaction by all musicians, including those 
who had been most active in the affairs of the 
discredited ACM and RAPM. (By this time 
the volte-face had become a technique indis- 
pensable for survival.) The new aim was, in 
Asafiev’s words, “the growth of political con- 
sciousness of the Soviet composer searching per- 
sistently for creative solutions.” * 


The “creative solution” was found in “Socialist 
Realism,” a concept formulated at the 1934 All- 
Union Congress of Soviet Writers. Its original 
definition, elaborated by Andrei Zhdanov and 
Maxim Gorki, was aimed primarily at literature. 
The Composer’s Union attempted to translate 
the new concept into musical terms: 


The main attention of the Soviet composer must 
be directed toward the conquering of progressive 
principles of reality, toward all that 1s heroic, 
bright, and beautiful. This distingushes the 


3 [storia russkoi sovetskoi muzyki, Vol. I, p. 65. 
4 Quoted in Sovetskaia muzyka, No. 3, 1933, pp. 107- 
108. 
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spiritual world of Soviet man and must be em- 
bodied in musical images full of beauty and 
strength. Socialist Realism demands an im- 
placable struggle against folk-negating modern- 
istic directions typical of the decay of contem- 
porary bourgeois art, against subservience and 
servility toward modern bourgeois culture.° 


Negative “modernistic directions” soon gained 
the label of “Formalism.” The term was used 
so loosely that Prokofiev once quipped: “For- 
malism is music that people don’t understand 
at first hearing.” ° Though ill-defined, Socialist 
Realism and Formalism became the two oppos- 
ing principles dominating Soviet music to the 
present. 

The problem of how to evaluate Socialist 
Realism in music soon aroused bitter dissension. 
In genres connected with words or action (like 
opera or ballet) it was feasible—but in absolute 
music, impossible. Stalin took a personal inter- 
est in Soviet opera and conceived an outline of 
its basic attributes. They were (1) a libretto 
dealing with a socialist topic; (2) a realistic 
musical language stressing the national idiom; 
and (3) a new, positive hero typifying the so- 
cialist era. Stalin submitted these criteria to a 
meeting of opera specialists on January 17, 1936. 
That evening he attended a performance of the 
opera Quiet Don (based on M. Sholokhov’s 
novel) by the young composer Ivan Dzerzhin- 
ski, and expressed his satisfaction. A few days 
later, Stalin saw the opera Lady Macbeth of 
Mtsensk by Shostakovich and found it repug- 
nant. Indeed, nothing could be further from 
Stalin’s idyllic concept of opera than Shostako- 
vich’s explosive psychological drama, based on 
a story by the 19th-century writer Nikolai Les- 
kov. In all probability, it was Stalin’s negative 
reaction that prompted Pravda to publish a 
slashing attack on Shostakovich and his opera, 
under the title “Muddle instead of Music.” * The 
tirade was all the more unexpected since Lady 
Macbeth was not a new production: It had first 
been performed in 1934 and had received critical 


° Quoted in “Sotsialisticheskii realizm,’ Entsiklope- 
dicheskii musykalni slovar, ed. V. G. Keldysh, Moscow, 
1959, p. 255. 

® Quoted in Israel V. Nestiev, Prokofiev, transl. Flor- 
ence Jonas, Stanford University Press, 1960, p. 278. Sho- 
stakovich said approximately the same in Pravda, June 
17, 1956. 

" Pravda, Jan. 28, 1936; translated in Slonimsky, of. cit. 
pp. 402-03. 
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acclaim not only at home but in Western Europe 
and America. This only increased Pravda’s 
venom: 


Lady Macbeth enjoys fine success with the 
bourgeois audiences abroad. No doubt the fact 
that this opera is messy and absolutely devoid 
of political connotations contributes to its suc- 
cess among the bourgeoisie . . . it tickles the 
perverted tastes of the bourgeois audiences with 
its fidgeting, screaming, neurasthenic music.* 


A week later, a second article was published, 
this time directed against Shostakovich’s ballet, 
The Limpid Brook: it was branded as “false- 
hood,” and the entire production was criticized 
for the artificial, unrealistic picturization of a 
holiday at a collective farm.° 

Shostakovich, deeply shocked, decided to 
withdraw his Fourth Symphony on the eve of 
a scheduled premiere in Leningrad; in fact, the 
symphony was not played until 1961. It speaks 
for the resilience of the composer that he was 
able to immerse himself in the writing of his 
Fifth Symphony, his “creative answer,” as he 
called it. The immense success of the new work 
(first played in November 21, 1937) reestab- 
lished Shostakovich in his preeminent position 
as a leading young composer. However, many 
Western critics believe that the psychological 
shock of the 1936 castigation—which was re- 
peated in 1948—warped the entire creative 
career of this shy and sensitive artist. He seems 
to have been affected by the constant pressure 
of having to use an “accessible” musical idiom. 
Thus, in the opinion of many non-Russian ex- 
perts, the extraordinary promise of his earlier 
works remained unfulfilled. 


The New Idiom 


The Pravda attack of 1936 had repercussions 
far beyond the fate of an individual artist: it 
warned all Soviet composers of modern orienta- 
tion that the new cultural policy would be 
strictly enforced. This was of particular concern 
to Sergei Prokofiev who, after fifteen years 


abroad (1918-33), had reestablished himself in 


* Tbid., p. 403. 
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Moscow. During his younger years Prokofiev 
had belonged to the avant-garde, and many of 
his works composed abroad were unacceptable in 
his homeland. After his return, he found the 
musical adjustment neither quick nor easy. 
Some of his new works met with complete in- 
difference, others remained unperformed and 
unpublished. But outweighing the failures were 
a number. of masterpieces which added new 
luster to Prokofiev’s fame. Suffice it to mention 
the film and orchestral suite, Lieutenant Kije 
(1934); the ballet, Romeo and Juliet (1935- 
36); the children’s tale, Peter and the Wolf 
(1936); the film and cantata, Alexander Nevsky 
(1939); the opera, Semion Kotko (1939). 
There is greater warmth and expressiveness in 
Prokofiev’s musical idiom of the 1930’s—un- 
doubtedly the effect of his confrontation with a 
new audience. He realized that “in the Soviet 
Union music is addressed to millions of people 
who formerly had little or no contact with 
music.” *® At first he seriously believed that 
these new millions needed a special approach— 
a type of “‘light-serious’ music, primarily melo- 
dious, written in clear, yet original terms.” ** But 
within a few years he changed his position and 
became convinced that the new audience needed 
no condescension: “The masses want great mu- 
sic . . . they understand far more than some 
composers think. . . . I consider it a mistake 
to strive for simplification. . . .” ” 

While Prokofiev and his generation encoun- 
tered problems in adjusting to Soviet reality, 
younger composers spoke with ease in the “new” 
idiom, a mixture of Russian traditionalism, So- 
viet topicality, and a strong infusion of folk 
material. Among the composers who made their 
mark during the 1930’s were Aram Khachatu- 
rian, Dmitri Kabalevski, and Tikhon Khrenni- 
koy who—together with Shostakovich—today 
represent the established older generation of 
composers. 

Shortly before the outbreak of war, a fore- 
boding of the coming struggle inspired several 
patriotic works extolling, in historical perspec- 
tives, the defense of the Russian motherland. 


The film Alexander Nevsky (1939) directed by 


10 “The Path of Soviet Music’, [zvestia, Nov. 16, 1934. 
Reprinted in S. Prokofiev, Autobiography, Articles, Rem- 
iniscences, Moscow, Foreign Language Publishing House, 
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Sergei Eisenstein, depicting the defeat of the 
Teutonic knights in 1242, had a stirring score 
by Prokofiev which the composer arranged as 
a cantata. In 1939, Yuri Shaporin presented his 
symphony-cantata, On the field of Kulikovo, 
commemorating the battle with the Mongols in 
1380. 

Throughout World War II (1941-45) musical 
life in the Soviet Union continued with remark- 
able vigor. Much of the music composed during 
the war years served patriotic aims. But there 
were also some large-scale compositions that 
reflected the titanic struggle: Shostakovich’s 
famed Seventh Symphony, the so-called “Lenin- 
grad” (1941-42); Prokofiev’s Fifth Symphony 
(1944-45); and Shaporin’s oratorio, Saga of the 
Battle for the Russian Earth (1943-44). Also 
written during the war was Prokofiev’s epic 
opera, War and Peace, based on _ Tolstoi’s 
masterpiece. 

The victory in 1945 was commemorated by 
music of various types, none of which captured 
the exultant mood of the Soviet people. Gliére 
wrote a shallow Victory overture, Shostakovich 
presented his light-hearted Ninth Symphony, 
which many found disappointing. Prokofiev 
puzzled his public with an Ode to the End of the 
War in an abstruse orchestration for band, 
double basses, four pianos, and eight harps. 


Zhdanovism Triumphant 


The end of the war also brought a revival of 
ideological disputes. There was official displeas- 
ure with the state of the arts. The party dog- 
matists, once again led ‘by Andrei Zhdanov, 
decided to reaffirm their control over cultural 
matters. In the fall of 1964, literature, theater, 
and films were subjected to public criticism 
by party resolutions; in the summer of 1947, 
Zhdanov attacked the state of philosophy. In 
1948, Soviet music received a stunning blow. 

It began with a three-day conference in Janu- 
ary at which leading musicians met with the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
The first item on the agenda was a discussion 
of the opera Great Friendship by the Georgian, 
Vano Muradeli, which had aroused official dis- 
pleasure at a closed performance in December 
1947. Zhdanov dominated the conference and 
wasted no time in pointing out in his opening 
remarks that the failure of Muradeli was com- 


parable to that of Shostakovich in 1936. In the 
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The Composer as a Constable 


The historic task of Soviet composers, as 
Comrade Zhdanov has said, consists not 
only in carefully guarding Soviet music 
from baneful Western influences, but also in 
taking the offensive against decadent bour- 
geois art, raising high the banner of Soviet 
music—the art of profoundly progressive 
ideas and genuine humanism. The Central 
Committee of the party, by conducting a 
three-day conference on questions of music 
and by the resolution of February 10 [1948], 
has given extraordinary attention and aid 
to the cause of the development of Soviet 
musical art and to us—Soviet composers. It 
is our duty to conserve the vital force of 
these historic documents for years to come, 
making them our militant creative program. 


—T. N. Khrennikov, General Secre- 
tary of the USSR Composers’ Un- 
ion, Sovetskaia muzyka, Moscow, 
No. 1, 1948. 


At the meeting between party and gov- 
ernment leaders and representatives of the 
Soviet artistic intelligentsia, as well as in 
N. S. Khrushchev’s speech, a number of 
critical remarks were addressed to Soviet 
musicians, and specifically to our young 
composers. 

In my speech at the meeting I admitted 
the justice of the critical remarks addressed 
to us. One of the reasons for the shortcom- 
ings in our work is, I think, that a kind of 
liberalist spirit has unfortunately appeared 
in our composers’ organization in recent 
years. We have not always evaluated events 
in our musical life or new compositions cor- 
rectly, as they deserved to be evaluated. We 
did not always speak the truth directly to 
the composers of these works. Some people 
were afraid to speak the bitter truth... . 
This liberalist spirit kept us from waging a 
real struggle against the negative phenom- 
ena that were the target of criticism from 
party and government leaders. 


—T. N. Khrennikov, First Secretary of 
the Board of the USSR Composers’ 
Union, Pravda, March 27, 1963. 


course of the discussion, however, the entire 
state of Soviet music was subjected to critical 
scrutiny, geared to Zhdanov’s ominous declara- 
tions: 


The people do not need music they cannot un- 
derstand. The composers have themselves and 
not the people to blame.* 


On February 10, 1948, the Central Committee 
published a resolution, “On the opera Great 
Friendship, by V. Muradeli.” After criticizing 
the opera for being “confused and disharmoni- 
ous,” it stated that Muradeli’s failure “is not 
an isolated case ... but closely linked with 
the unsatisfactory state of contemporary Soviet 
music.” Among those accused of “formalistic 
perversions and anti-democratic tendencies” 
were Shostakovich, Prokofiev, Khachaturian, 
Shebalin, Miaskovsky, and Popov. (It should 
be noted that Kabalevsky escaped censure, 
though his name was mentioned at the January 
conference). The guilt of the composers named 
consisted in “the cult of atonality, dissonance, 
and disharmony” and in “infatuation with con- 
fused, neurotic sonorities, transforming music 
into cacophony. . . .” The decree also censured 
the conservatories, “where the formalistic trend 
is dominant”; musical criticism, which was “ut- 
terly intolerable”; and the Composers’ Union, 
which had failed to develop the “realistic ten- 
dency in Soviet music.” 

This sweeping indictment stunned the musi- 
cal world, both in the Soviet Union and abroad. 
The Composers’ Union issued an immediate call 
for a national conference to convene in April 
1948. In the meantime, hurried meetings were 
held by all chapters to discuss and endorse the 
party resolution. The transcripts of some of 
these meetings were later published, and they 
are saddening.’’ The discussions revealed either 
complete submission or open vindictiveness. 
Barely a voice was raised to defend the great 
composers who had “erred,” and mediocre musi- 
cians had a fine time venting their petty 
grievances. 


13 Andrei Zhdanov, Essays on Literature, Philosophy, 
and Music, New York, International Publishers Co., 
1950, p. 92. (Zhdanov’s complete speech at the January 
1948 conference is reprinted on pp. 76-96.) 

14 Sovetskaia muzyka, No. 1, 1948, pp. 3-8. 

15 Alexander Werth, Musical Uproar in Moscow, Lon- 
don, Turnstile Press, 1949, pp. 48-86. 


The April Congress produced more of the 
same. Particularly disappointing was the ad- 
dress delivered in the name of the veteran 
scholar, Asafiev, who was too ill to attend in 
person. (It has since been learned that Asafiev’s 
speech, so much in contradiction with his previ- 
ously held opinions, was “prepared collectively, 
with the assistance of other Soviet musicians.” ?° 
Emerging as the new strong man of the Com- 
posers’ Union was Tikhon Khrennikov, 35, who 
was elected first secretary—a post he still holds 
today. Knowing that he was under considera- 
tion for the job, he did Zhdanov’s bidding at the 
Congress by denouncing every modern com- 
poser, Western and Russian. 


For several years following the “purge” of 
1948, Soviet music was virtually paralyzed, and 
its international prestige sank to an unprece- 
dented low. The bolder spirits among composers 
and critics were silenced; other switched closer 
to the party line. Prokofiev tried to explain his 
position in writing,’’ but none of his concessions 
could forestall the rude rejection of his last 
opera, The Story of a Real Man. Nor did he 
live to see the complete staging of War and 
Peace or his ballet The Stone Flower, both 
deliberately delayed. Shostakovich spoke and 
acted like a man “crushed and beaten,” and his 
final statement has been called a “pathetic hu- 
man document.” ** Shebalin lost his position as 
director of the Moscow Conservatory, Muradeli 
recanted, Popov slipped into oblivion. Scholars 
avoided any discussion of contemporary music 
and chose “safe” classical topics instead. Critics 
engaged in the popular pastime of blasting mod- 
ern Western composers and the American musi- 
cal scene.’® 


As one mitigating factor in this bleak picture, 
there was no overt policy to ostracize the ac- 
cused composers, though they were forced to 
make certain concessions to regain official favor. 
In April 1952, Prokofiev was granted a special 
pension because of his precarious health, and 
one of his last joys was the brilliant premiere of 
his Seventh Symphony in October of that year. 


16 Elena Orlova, B. V. Asafiev, Moscow, 1964, p. 392. 
See also Werth, of. cit., pp. 96-98. Asafiev’s complete 
speech in Sovetskaia muzyka, 1948, No. 2, pp. 12-22 

17 See Werth, of. cit., pp. 94-96. Also Slonimsky, of. 
cit., 3rd ed. 1949, pp. 625 and 706. 

18 Werth, of. cit. p. 40. 

19 F.g., I. Nestiev, “Dollar Cacophony,” Jzvestia, Jan. 
7, 1951. 


The Post-Stalin Era 


By an historic coincidence, Stalin and Proko- 
fiev died on the same day—March 5, 1953. 
Moscow was so stunned by the death of the 
dictator that the death of the composer re- 
mained unreported to the outside world for sev- 
eral days. Stalin’s demise brought some relief 
from immediate pressures, and an almost imper- 
ceptible relaxation set in. During the summer 
of 1953, Shostakovich composed the Tenth 
Symphony—his first symphony in eight years 
and a work of major significance. It produced 
heated discussions and even cries that he was 
reverting to “formalism.” In the same year, 
Khachaturian published an article, “Originality 
and Inspiration in Music,” pleading against 
bureaucratic tutelage over the composer. It 
aroused much attention at home and abroad, 
and the New York Times went so far as to call 
it an “indictment against Soviet policy affecting 
music, as it was laid down . . . in 1948.” ?° In 
1955 Shostakovich released two major composi- 
tions—the Violin Concerto and the song cycle, 
From Jewish Folk Poetry—that he had with- 
held since 1948. But not until the 20th Party 
Congress in 1956 was official sanction given to 
the liberation of Soviet cultural life from the 
“cult of personality.” 

Taking a clue from the party congress, the 
Composers’ Union called a national meeting, the 
Second All-Union Congress of Composers, 
which convened in Moscow from March 28 to 
April 3, 1957—a lapse of nine years since the 
portentous First Congress of 1948. Khrennikov, 
who was reelected as first secretary, spoke with 
greater moderation than ever in the past. More 
important was a major address by Dmitri Shepi- 
lov, the new foreign minister (replacing Molo- 
tov) and former editor-in-chief of Pravda. 
Shepilov’s speech to the composers, while firm 
in ideology, contained allusions to Lenin’s flex- 
ible approach to the arts and foreshadowed an 
improvement in the relationship between the 
party and the musical intelligentsia.” 

This portent became a reality when the Com- 


20 New York Times, Dec. 17, 1953 (see also Dec. 20). 
Khachaturian’s article appeared in Sovetskaia muzyka, 
No. 11, 1953; his answer to foreign critics (particularly 
Mr. Taubman) in ibid., No. 4, 1954. 

21 Pravda, April 4, 1957. English translation in Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press (New York), May 8, 
1957, p. 15. 
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munist Party made one of its rare gestures of 
reconciliation. On May 28, 1958, the Central 
Committee admitted “blatant errors” in the 
aforementioned decree of 1948 and published a 
resolution entitled, “On rectifying errors in the 
evaluation of the operas Great Friendship, Bog- 
dan Khmelnitsky, and With All One’s Heart” 
(respectively by Vano Muradeli, Konstantin 
Dankevich, and Herman Zhukovski). The reso- 
tution stated that the criticisms of the operas 
in 1948 and 1951 for shortcomings in music and 
libretti had been “incorrect and one-sided.” It 
then went on to admit other injustices. 


Gifted composers, Comrades Shostakovich, Pro- 
kofiev, Khachaturian, Shebalin, G. Popov, M1- 
askouvski and others, whose works at times 
revealed the wrong tendencies, were indiscrim- 
nately denounced as the representatives of a 
formalist, anti-people trend. . . . 


There followed a curious explanation of the 
errors: 


Some incorrect evaluations in the decree re- 
flected J. V. Stalin’s subjective attitude to cer- 
tain works of art... . As we know, a very ad- 
verse influence was exercised on Stalin in these 
matters by Molotov, Malenkov, and Bera. . . . 


The omission of Zhdanov from this list of scape- 
goats is inexplicable, for he was the true villain 
of the 1948 purge. 

While the 1958 resolution acknowledged the 
excesses of the past, it stopped far short of 
nullifying the decree of 1948. On the contrary, 
care was taken to point out that the 1948 deci- 
sions “had played, on the whole, a positive role 
in the subsequent development of Soviet music.” 
There was renewed emphasis on the “inviola- 
bility of the fundamental principles expressed 
in party decrees on ideological questions.” 

Despite these reservations, the decree of 1958 
was received with immense satisfaction by So- 
viet musicians. It sealed the end of “Zhdanov- 
ism” and the “cult of personality”; it rehabili- 
tated the leading composers (two of whom, 
Prokofiev and Miaskovski had died in the mean- 
time); it improved the international prestige of 
Soviet music, which had been impaired by the 
events of 1948; and it opened an era of new 
cordiality between party officials and composers. 
In the latter respect, a rapprochement had al- 
ready been evident at a reception “in honor of 
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the Soviet intelligentsia” held at the Kremlin 
on February 8, 1958. Here, Khrushchev urged 
the creative artists in all fields to display 
“oreater daring in their quests, more attention 
to life and people. . . .” In reply, Shostakovich 
praised “all the material care extended by party 
and government to the Soviet composer” and 
“the constant, paternal, attentive, and thought- 
ful guidance of our music.” ** Everyone was so 
sweet and reasonable that the year 1956 seemed 
at the time like the dawn of a new millenium 
in the arts. 


Reaction: Pianissimo 


It soon became apparent, however, that 
Khrushchev’s concept of “greater daring” did 
not necessarily match that of the artists he ad- 
dressed. Nor were the artists unanimous as to 
how to express such daring. Bold leadership 
was lacking in the Composers’ Union, whose 
course was charted by the same middle-aged, 
recognized composers of conservative orienta- 
tion who had long held sway. Their works 
seemed to prove that Socialist Realism was 
viable and successful, so why change? Suffice 
it to mention the operas The Mother (1957), by 
Khrennikov; The Decembrists (1953), by Sha- 
porin; Nikita Vershinin (1954), by Kabalevski; 
The Taming of the Shrew (1955), by Shebalin; 
the ballet Spartacus (1956), by Khachaturian; 
the Oratorio Pathetique (1959), by Sviridov. 
Even Shostakovich proved that he could be as 
realistic as anyone else; his symphonies Nos. 11 
and 12 are programmatic, the 11th describing 
the revolutionary year 1905, the 12th dedicated 
to the Revolution of 1917. Shostakovich’s posi- 
tion remained somewhat ambiguous: as one 
who had suffered most keenly under official re- 
pression, he was among the first to speak out 
for greater creative freedom; ** yet he qualified 
this freedom by numerous statements against 
dodecaphony and avant-gardism.** His views 
were shared by Kabalevski, Khachaturian, and 


22 Pravda, Feb. 9, 1958. Translation in Current Di- 
gest, March 19, 1958. A similar meeting took place in 
1957: see Current Digest, Oct. 9, 1957, pp. 3-10. 

23 Pravda, June 17, 1956. 

24 Sovetskaia muzyka, No. 11, 1959. Summaries in 
Alexander Werth, Russia under Khrushchev, New York, 
Hill & Wang, 1962 (Crest paperback), pp. 267-70; and 
The Guardian (London and Manchester), Jan. 14, 1960. 


Dmitri Shostakovitch and the Price of Creativity 


As far back as 1936, in connection with the ap- 
pearance of Dmitri Shostakovich’s opera Lady Mac- 
beth of Mtsensk, Pravda, the organ of the Central 
Committee of the party, subjected to sharp criticism 
the anti-popular formalistic perversions in his music 
and exposed the harm and danger of this tendency 
for the future of Soviet music. . . 

The music [of Shostakovitch and others] reeks 
strongly of the odor of the contemporary, modern- 
istic, bourgeois music of Europe and America which 
reflects the decay of bourgeois culture, the total 
negation, the impasse of musical art. 

—From the resolution of the CC of the 
CPSU, “‘On the Opera Velikaia druzhba 
by V. Muradeli,"’ Feb. 10, 1948. 


When in 1936 Pravda . . . severely condemned 
my opera, Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk, and pointed 
to my serious errors, my formalism, I felt deeply 
my creative failure. .. . [Yet] again I swerved to 
the side of formalism and began to speak in a lan- 
guage incomprehensible to the people. 

When today the party and our entire country .. . 


criticize this direction of my work, I know that the > 


party is right and I know that the party is showing 
concern for Soviet art and for me, a Soviet composer. 


—From Shostakovich's speech at a confer- 
ence of Soviet composers, Feb. 1948. 


Yesterday the Stanislavski and Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko Music Theater gave the first performance of 
D. Shostakovich’s opera “Katerina Izmailova.” 
Created more than 30 years ago and based on N. 
Leskov’s “Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk District,” it 
was. first given in January 1934. The opera was un- 
justifiably vilified in the years of the cult of the 
individual and was forgotten. 


—Pravda, January 9, 1963. 


. . . The ideological sense of [Shostakovich’s] 13th 
Symphony contains substantial defects. The social 
command has remained unfulfilled. The sense of 
timeliness always characteristic of D. Shostakovich, 
the sense of high responsibility in the face of the 
tasks that are now being met in our country, be- 
trayed the composer.... It is hard to write 


this, but D. Shostakovich has not understood what 
society needs, what objectively will serve Soviet 
people, inspiring them in the struggle for commu- 
nism, and what would become a kind of hindrance, 
an ideological obstacle, a means of exciting unde- 
sirable passions. 


—From ‘Listening to the 13th Symphony,” 
by Ariadna Ladygina, Sovetskaia Belo- 
russia, April 2, 1963. 


It was my good fortune to be a participant in 
the Kremlin meeting, and it gave me great joy. I 
think that even those who were criticized were 
aware of the fatherly concern of the party. The 
criticism was exceptionally benevolent. It is help- 
ing all of us to find the necessary direction in 
creativity. . . 

—D. Shostakovich as quoted in 
Pravda, March 23, 1963. 


MOSCOW, Sept. 20—A great ovation . . . greeted 
the first [since 1963] public performance of Dmitri 
Shostakovich’s Thirteenth Symphony. . . . 

Only a few posters—and the grapevine—carried 
the word that Khrushchev’s successors had au- 
thorized it again in the “corrected” version. . . 


—The Washington Post, Sept. 21, 1965. 


Perhaps [Shostakovich] really is quite content that 
the party retrieved him from the evils of formalism, 
as a stern master that is able to reward and forgive. 
All the same, however honestly he now believes in 
the principles of the party—and there is no reason 
why he should lay bare his soul to a foreign journal- 
ist—there must have been years of fear, depression, 
and dissimulation, before he adapted himself to the 
party line. . . . One thing appears to be quite cer- 
tain: in the paradise that is administered by Tikhon 
Khrennikov, Shostakovich has gained no happiness 
that would have been denied him elsewhere. He 
enjoys no material advantages which would have 
been denied him in another society, but instead he 
has made changes in his life as an artist which have 
involved a renunciation of his artistic integrity and 

all of which must have left a scar. 
—From ‘‘Composers’ Dilemma," by 
Gerd Ruge, Survey (London), No. 
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Khrennikov, who were influential not only as 
composers but as teachers of the younger gen- 
eration. They made it perfectly clear that West- 
ern-style experiments would not be tolerated. 
Until recently, young musicians accepted this 
tutelage without obvious rebellion. “With us 
musicians, there is absolutely no reason for the 
generations to oppose each other,” declared 
Rodion Shchedrin, a leader among younger com- 
posers, in 1963.7? Only a very few dared defy 
the established taboos by producing some works 
in the 12-tone idiom and they were duly ostra- 
cized. 

Viewed in large, the Soviet musical scene dur- 
ing the years of the so-called “thaw” offered a 
strange paradox. The composers seemed unwill- 
ing or unable to take full advantage of the 
official liberalization; the rest of the musical 
community—performers, critics, theorists, and, 
above all, audiences—were eager to reach out 
for wider horizons. Cultural exchanges played 
an important role. Foreign visitors—orchestras, 
choruses, chamber groups, individual virtuosos 
—brought an unfamiliar repertoire to the at- 
tention of Soviet audiences, including entirely 
new works or music not heard since pre-Stalin 
days. Famous names reappeared—Hindemith, 
Bartok, Stravinsky, Honegger, Orff and others; 
new names were added, among them Benjamin 
Britten, Aaron Copland, and Samuel Barber. 
Even Alban Berg’s Wozzeck was studied at the 
Leningrad Conservatory. As a rule, however, 
Schoenberg and his 12-tone school remained 
excluded from public performances, as were ex- 
treme modernists like Boulez and Stockhausen. 
Nevertheless their works were known to the 
members of the Composers’ Union through 
regular recorded sessions, and their scores were 
available for study purposes. 

An interesting side effect of this exploratory 
trend was the rehabilitation of works by Rus- 
sian composers previously judged unacceptable. 
Prokofiev emerged as a “modern classic”: not 
only were works of his foreign period (1918-32) 
revived with success (for example, the Second 
Symphony), but later compositions were re- 
habilitated, among them his last opera, The 
Story of a Real Man, staged at the Bolshoi in 
1960. Shostakovich saw the resurrection of Lady 
Macbeth, his opera which had caused such fury 
in 1936; revised and renamed (Katerina [s- 


°° Sovetskaia muzyka, No. 6, 1963, p. 10. 
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mailova), it was given in Moscow in December 
1962. The ovation at the premiere, which the 
present writer attended, not only honored a 
great composer but vindicated an_ historic 
injustice. 

No less dramatic was the visit to Russia of 
80-year-old Igor Stravinsky in the fall of 1962, 
after an absence of 50 years. It was a reconcilia- 
tion on a grand scale. “No artist’s name has 
been more abused in the Soviet Union than 
mine,” he said, “but one cannot achieve the 
future [that] we must achieve with the Russians 
by nursing a grudge.” ?° Despite outward cordi- 
ality, some grudges remained on both sides: the 
Soviets remained opposed to Stravinsky’s late 
dodecaphonic works, none of which was played 
on his programs, and Stravinsky remained skep- 
tical toward recent Soviet compositions. “That 
was the real Iron Curtain,” he remarked to his 
associate, Robert Craft, after having listened 
to a representative program of Soviet music.?" 

The Moscow season of 1962, which had 
opened in September with Stravinsky’s concerts, 
developed on a cosmopolitan scale: Yehudi 
Menuhin, the New York City Ballet, and the 
Robert Shaw Chorale arrived as American rep- 
resentatives. Delegations of composers from 
France, England, and Yugoslavia presented 
their works. A ten-day festival of music by 
young Soviet composers offered several pro- 
grams of premieres each day. Three opera the- 
aters gave alternating performances of opera 
and ballet. Orchestral concerts were given sev- 
eral times a week by the three permanent Mos- 
cow orchestras. Chamber music and recitals 
filled two halls almost nightly. In addition, there 
were scholarly conferences, each covering sev- 
eral days, on such topics as “Jazz and Light 
Music,” “Modern Harmony,” “Tradition and 
Innovation in the Arts.” The latter was particu- 
larly interesting since the “liberal” forces ap- 
peared to dominate the proceedings. The month 
of November also brought the retrospective ex- 
hibition of painting and sculpture at the Manezh 
Gallery, “Thirty Years of Moscow Art,” and the 


*6 Newsweek, May 21, 1962. See also Boris Schwarz, 
“Stravinsky in Soviet Russian Criticism,’ The Musical 
Quarterly, July 1962, pp. 340-61. Reprinted in Stravin- 
sky: A New Appraisal of His Work, ed. P. H. Lang, 
New York, Norton, 1963. 

27 Robert Craft, “Stravinsky’s Return: A Russian 
diary,” Encounter (London), June 1963, p. 44. Reprinted 
in I. Stravinsky and R. Craft, Dialogues and a Diary, 
Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 1963. 


first publication of Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s 
famed novella, One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich. 


The Party: Fortissimo 


No one foresaw a change in the cultural cli- 
mate, and yet a change came—and rather sud- 
denly. Early in December Khrushchev saw the 
Manezh exhibit, including a special section of 
abstract art not open to the general public. His 
crude remark about the abstractions having 
been “smeared by a donkey’s tale” became a 
matter of record.** Leading personalities in the 
arts were summoned to attend two meetings, 
the first (on December 17) with government 
officials, including Khrushchev, the second (on 
December 26) with the party’s ideological 
commission. The chairman of the commission, 
Leonid Ilichev, delivered two major speeches 
harshly attacking cultural trends. He also de- 
clared: “There never was, and never will be, 
any peaceful coexistence between socialist ide- 
ology and bourgeois ideology.” ?® So deep was 
the concern of intellectuals over the renewed 
portents of repression that several collective 
letters were written to Khrushchev, but after 
some behind-the-scenes persuasion the letters 
were withdrawn. 

The brunt of the attack was directed against 
writers and artists. Ilichev made only two brief 
references to music, expressing objections to 
the “wild howls” of jazz and the “senseless de- 
formity” of dodecaphony. To bolster his criti- 
cism, Ilichev quoted Stravinsky, who allegedly 
had ridiculed the Leningrad avant-garde com- 
posers as “pitiful untalented imitators.” (No 
such statement can be found in Robert Craft’s 
diary of Stravinsky’s Russian trip.) 

Trapped in the cultural muddle was Shostako- 
vich, once again the victim of bureaucratic my- 
opia. His Thirteenth Symphony had to be with- 
drawn under official pressure after a triumphal 
first performance on December 18, 1962. Having 
heard the concert, the writer can attest to the 
fact that the score, one of Shostakovich’s best, 
is not “formalistic.” Apparently, the controversy 
arose over the texts used in the symphony, which 
is actually a symphonic cantata. Shostakovich 


28 New York Times, Dec. 4, 1962. 
29 Pravda, Dec. 22 and 26, 1962. 


selected five poems by Yevtushenko, which he 
set for baritone solo, male chorus, and orchestra. 
The poems do not form a “cycle” but are some- 
what related to each other by their oblique criti- 
cism of the Stalinist past. The first movement, 
based on Yevtushenko’s famous Babi Yar (an 
outcry against antisemitism), in particular 
aroused official dissatisfaction. Yevtushenko was 
forced to make changes, and Shostakovich ad- 
justed the score. Nevertheless, after a few addi- 
tional performances in February and March 
1963, the Thirteenth Symphony was shelved in- 
definitely. No foreign performance has as yet 
been authorized, and no printed score is avail- 
able.*® (As this issue went to press, however, a 
dispatch from Moscow reported that the sym- 
phony had been played again in public, with 


* Shostakovich and Yevtushenko present—Ed. ) 


The cultural malaise simmered on until Khru- 
shchev spoke the final word. On March 8, 1963, 
he delivered a major speech before the party 
Presidium and Soviet intellectuals: it seemed 
to signify the end of all “liberalization” in the 
arts. What little he said about music was home- 
spun and blunt: “We are for melodious music 
with content . . . we are against cacophony.” 
Khrushchev disclaimed any intention to make 
his personal taste “some kind of standard for 
everybody.” “But we can’t humor those who 
palm off cacophonous sounds as genuine music. 
. . .’ He described dodecaphony as “the music 
of noises,” adding: “Apparently it means the 
same as the word ‘cacophony’. . . . Our people 
can’t use this rubbish as a tool of their ideology.” 
Jazz, too, gave him a “feeling of nausea.” ** 

If Khrushchev expected massive obedience in 
response to his homily, he must have been dis- 
appointed. Soviet intellectuals proved recalci- 
trant, and foreign Communist leaders (notably 
Togliatti) rallied to their support. After a four- 
day plenum in June 1963, it became apparent 
that the campaign of intimidation had failed; 
no new measures of cultural constraint were 
enacted. 

However, after a summer of comparative 
calm, Khrennikov—still the “boss” of music— 


30 See Boris Schwarz, “Soviet Music since Stalin,” 


Saturday Review (New York), March 30, 1963, pp. 
55-56. Also Leroy Wolins, “Shostakovich and Babii Yar,” 
Jewish Currents, September 1964, pp. 20-24. 

81 Khrushchev’s 15,000 word speech is reprinted in 
English, with comments, by Encounter (London), Pam- 
phlet No. 9, 1963. Given quotations are on pp. 29-30. 
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decided to revive the controversy at the Com- 
posers’ plenary meeting on October 17 and 18, 
1963. The vehemence of his attack led at least 
one observer to conclude that in the musical 
field, “Communist ideological strictures against 
Western-oriented intellectuals were [being] re- 
newed on a broad scale.” ** Once again Khren- 
nikov uttered dire warnings to potential adher- 
ents of avant-gardism among Soviet composers, 
especially those who showed “heightened inter- 
est in the 12-tone gimmicks.” ** 


he concern of the leaders of the Composers’ 
Union was, from their viewpoint, justified. 
Khrennikov had to admit that “influences of 
avant-garde music had wormed their way into 
some socialist countries, even becoming wide- 
spread there.” ** Obviously he referred to Poland, 
where composers have been given complete free- 
dom and have proved that communism and 
modernism are not incompatible. The Warsaw 
Autumn Festival has become a stronghold of 
the avant-garde, where attending Soviet com- 
posers have felt utterly out of place—except for 
a young rebel like Andrei Volkonski, who was 
feted in Warsaw while banned at home. This 
has merely served to emphasize the growing 
international isolation of Soviet music. True, 
Shostakovich, Kabalevski, and Khachaturian 
have enjoyed a certain fame in the West, but 
their late works have met with increased criti- 
cism; even the survey of Shostakovich’s life work 
at the 1962 Edinburgh Festival was at best a 
divided success. Furthermore, these composers 
are in their sixties while the younger genera- 
tion of Soviet composers is virtually unknown 
abroad. Through cultural exchanges new Soviet 
compositions have been presented in the West, 
but the critical reaction has proved that Soviet 
music in the Socialist Realist idiom is not easily 
exportable. After a visit to Russia in 1963, the 
British critic Colin Mason felt confirmed in his 
opinion that “in all the Soviet Union not a single 
interesting composer has emerged since 1930.” ** 


32 New York Times, Nov. 14, 1963. 

*8 “USSR Union of Composers,” Information Bulletin 
(Moscow), No. 2, 1963. p. 11. Russian text of Khrenni- 
kov’s speech in Sovetskaia muzyka, No. 1, 1964. 

34 T bid, 

*° Colin Mason, ‘“‘Russia’s Young Conservatives,” The 
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He advised Soviet composers “to turn from So- 
cialist Realism to artistic realities. . . . Music 
is made not with ideas but with notes.” ** 
Equally negative was Robert Craft—and, ap- 
parently, Stravinsky.*? 

Such Western criticisms have been received in 
Moscow with the utmost irritability, for they 
contradict the exaggerated reports of success 
spread by Soviet composers returning from 
abroad. Foreign critics doubting Moscow’s cul- 
tural wisdom have been accused of political 
opportunism and musical ignorance. Typical of 
such attacks was an article by I. Nestiev, “From 
the position of the Cold War,” in which the au- 
thor denounced leading music critics in England, 
France, Germany, and the United States as 
“iron curtain” politicians because they had ex- 
pressed honest critical opinions about the state 
of Soviet music.** 

Khrennikov’s efforts to impose a new crack- 
down were largely fruitless. By 1964, it became 
apparent that the Soviet party leaders, under 
the pressure of political considerations, were 
willing to make concessions to the intelligentsia 
in order to win internal and external support. 
At meetings on May 15 and 16, 1964, Ilichev 
promised—as the New York Times put it—“to 
be more liberal towards the arts and literature 
in return for support ... in the ideological 
struggle with the Chinese.” *® In music, there 
were demands by youth groups for more light 
music and jazz, and Shostakovich spoke up in 
support. Khrennikov’s stand on this question 
was opposed by many, and in fact was roundly 
denounced by the Communist youth paper, 
Komosomolskaia pravda.*”” 


he forced retirement of Khrushchev in 
October 1964 brought no immediate change in 
cultural policy. Reports reaching the outside 
world indicated that—as in other areas—there 
was serious disagreement in the top echelons of 
the party as to the course to be pursued with 
regard to Russia’s artists and intellectuals. On 


°° C. Mason, “Anti-music in Russia,’ The Guardian, 
March 30, 1963. 

87 Craft, op. cit., p. 44. 

"8 Nestiev, Sovetskaia muzyka, No. 10, 1963, pp. 125-30. 

°° New York Times, May 24, 1964. 

‘© Komsomolskaia pravda, June 4, 1964, as quoted in 
New York Times, June 5. 


February 21, 1965, the long awaited authorita- 
tive statement on the cultural policies of the 
new political leaders was released. Its title was 
“The Party and the Intelligentsia”; its author, 
the newly-appointed editor-in-chief of Pravda, 
Alexe1 Rumiantsev (since then replaced by 
Mikhail Zimianin). He assailed the “anti-intel- 
lectualism of the Khrushchev era” and offered a 
new criterion for evaluating the arts: The “all- 
around free development of the personality of 
every member of society.” Progress required 
“the existence of different schools and trends, 
different styles and genres competing with one 
another. While he qualified his endorsement of 
freedom of choice by reaffirming the principle of 
Socialist Realism, he offered assurances that the 
application of this principle was not to be gov- 
erned by the personal esthetic judgments of 
party officials, nor by a “single leader, confident 
in his own outlook.” (The latter could apply 
to either Stalin or Khrushchev.) On the whole, 
Rumiantsev’s statement revealed a considerable 
change of attitude.*! 

From then on, events moved fast. On March 
23, Ilichev, the ideological expert, was trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Ministry. Shortly there- 
after, the ideological commission of the Com- 
munist Party’s Central Committee, which had 
been formed during Khrushchev’s reign, was 
dissolved. 

On May 24, the Moscow correspondent of the 
New York Times cabled a report that opened 
with the startling paragraph, “The musical 
world here has been stirred by the official ap- 
proval given to two musical forms denounced 
by N. S. Khrushchev—12-tone music and jazz.” 
The correspondent—obviously not a music ex- 
pert—based his report on articles in Pravda 
and Jzvestia. His interpretation, however, seems 
overly optimistic; having examined these arti- 
cles and other evidence, the writer detects, at 
best, a greater tolerance toward new musical 
techniques, not a drastic reversal of position. 


Current Trends 
Nevertheless, the temperate stance of the new 
leadership and the abolition of the odious ideo- 


logical commission have released creative ener- 
gies in Soviet music that had been dammed up 


41 Pravda, Feb. 21, 1965. 


for years. The speed of breakthroughs has in- 
deed been surprising. What are these develop- 
ments and what do they portend? 

In the field of jazz, the Russians are now try- 
ing to develop a “new Soviet jazz style.” Con- 
trary to popular belief, jazz was never “banned” 
in the Soviet Union (there were famous Russian 
jazz bands in 1930); the objections were directed 
against American-style jazz. In an article in 
May 1965 entitled “Jazz at the Crossroads,” a 
Soviet jazz expert, A. Medvedev by name, con- 
ceded that jazz had come to Russia “from the 
West,” though he omitted mention of its Negro- 
American origin. Reviewing a three-day jazz 
competition that had just taken place in Lenin- 
grad, he noted that the majority of the per- 
formers were non-professional musicians, which 
stamps Soviet jazz as an avocational pastime. 
It is no wonder that he found “dilettantism 
and poor taste, weak imitations of the jazz 
‘fashions.’” Yet his final judgment is positive: 
Soviet jazz is on the rise.*? It is noteworthy that 
“serious” Soviet composers like A. Eshpai, A. 
Babajanian, O. Gordeli, and many others are 
engaged in writing for jazz. In fact, Shostako- 
vich composed two suites for jazz as far back 
as the 1930’s. 

More significant for the future evolution of 
Soviet music are the intensified experiments 
with 12-tone technique (also called dodecaphony 
or serialism). This technique is not “new”: its 
beginnings reach back to 1910. As developed by 
the Viennese school of Arnold Schoenberg and 
his disciple, Anton von Webern, serialism has 
become an established musical practice in mod- 
ern Western music, an almost “classical” device. 
This development has bypassed Russia, iso- 
lated from the mainstream of Western music 
since the early 1930’s. As early as 1934, Proko- 
fiev predicted that “the danger of becoming 
provincial is a very real one for Soviet compos- 
ers.” *® The danger became a reality after the 
Stalinist attacks of 1936 and 1948. These bar- 
barous interferences in the creative processes 
caused incalculable damage to Soviet music “in 
terms of warped individualities, wasted talent, 
and frustrated genius.” ** There is a “lost gen- 
eration” of Soviet composers, performers, and 
listeners—whose formative years fell approxi- 


42“T)zhaz na povorote,” Nedeliia (Izvestia), May 16- 
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Half a Loaf... 


EDITORS’ NOTE: It is a significant fact 
that the Soviet party authorities, while ad- 
mitting that injustices and excesses were 
committed against Soviet writers, artists and 
composers under the notorious Zhdanov cul- 
tural decrees of 1946-48, stil refuse even 
today to repudiate those decrees unequi- 
vocally, maintaining that “as a whole” they 
served a beneficial purpose. This ambiva- 
lence 1s again manifest in the following ex- 
cerpts from a recently published history of 
the Georgian Communist Party: 


The Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party adopted a number of 
important decrees on ideological questions 
in 1946 the decrees “On the Journals Zvezda 
and Leningrad,’ “On the Repertory of 
Drama Theaters and Measures to Improve 
It,” and “On the Film ‘The Great Life’,” and 
in 1948 the decree “On the Opera ‘Great 
Friendship’ by V. Muradeli.” 

The shortcomings noted in these decrees 
were to a certain degree also characteristic 
of the literature and art of Georgia... . 
Some Georgian composers, following falsely 
understood “innovation,” created works 
which separated art from. the people and 
turned it into something for a narrow circle 
of esthetic gourmands. . . . 

The Central Committee’s decrees . . . as 
a whole facilitated raising the demanding- 
ness toward artistic workers and implaca- 
bility toward ideological shortcomings. 
However, Stalin’s subjective approach to 
certain works of writers, composers, and 
other artistic figures led to one-sided and 
tendentious evaluations. . 

Similar shortcomings characterized the 
decrees of the Georgian Central Committee 
on the work of creative organizations. Thus, 
for example, the 13 March 1948 decree . . . 
“On the Work of the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers of Georgia,” while correctly pointing 
out that some works of Georgian composers 


had a formalistic character and did not meet: 


the spiritual needs of the people, also sub- 
jected a number of good musical works of 
leading composers of Georgia to undeserved 
criticism. 


mately between the years 1936 and 1956, and 
who find it difficult to acclimatize their musical 
taste to the modern idiom. 

Today’s young Soviet composers, on the other 
hand, are attempting to bridge the gap in a 
hurry, but it cannot be done overnight. Thus 
their present experiments with serialism, based 
on outdated ‘books and models, are illustrative 
of the difficulties involved in assimilating an 
idiom that was imported from abroad, an idiom 
lacking in indigenous roots. At the time of Stra- 
vinsky’s visit (September-October 1962), there 
was already a small nucleus of young Soviet 
composers experimenting with serialism in defi- 
ance of official strictures. These groups centered 
in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, and Tallinn, work- 
ing virtually “underground.” Some of their 
scores were sent abroad with the request that, 
in case of performance, the composer remain 
anonymous. One such composition, a 12-tone 
Suite for Piano was played in New York on 
March 13, 1964, at a concert of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music—and 
the composer remained unnamed.** 


est known among the young Russian 
“rebels” is Andrei Volkonski. Born in 1933 in 
Geneva, son of Russian émigrés, he attended the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1944-47. A few years 
later he enrolled at the Moscow Conservatory 
as a composition student of Shaporin who, 
despite his own conservative leanings, had high 
regard for Volkonski’s talent. Expelled from the 
Moscow Conservatory for “infraction of rules” 
(more probably because he was a rebellious stu- 
dent), Volkonski published a Piano Quintet 
dedicated to his old teacher, Shaporin. The work 
aroused a heated controversy in Sovetskaia 
muzyka (1956) because of its alleged modern- 
ism. In his later compositions Volkonski showed 
increasing tendencies toward serialism, and he 
was singled out as a “misguided” talent by Ili- 
chev, Shchedrin and others. His works remained 
unperformed in the Soviet Union for some five 
years, but a recent premiere in Leningrad marks 
his re-emergence as an important young com- 
poser. The work performed was The Laments 


* See review by Eric Salzman, “Smuggled Avant- 
Garde-Music the Soviet Bars,” New York Herald Trib- 
une, March 14, 1964. 


of Shchaza, for soprano, violin, viola, English 
horn, xylophone, vibraphone and harpsichord. 
A Western critic writes: 


Volkonski wrote this sensitive, expressive work 
im 1962. One recognizes Webern as dominating 
Volkonski’s musical development, but one can 
also percewe his assimilation of other post- 
Webern influences into a rich and moving style 
of his own.* 


Significantly, the performance was conducted 
by a young assistant conductor of the Leningrad 
Philharmonic, Igor Blazhkov, who only recently 
(1963) was subjected to heavy criticism for his 
interest in dodecaphonic music. 

All this is symptomatic of the easing of ideo- 
logical restrictions, and Volkonski is joined by 
other young composers—Boris Tishchenko, Ser- 
gei Slonimski, Arvo Pyart, Arno Babadjanian, 
to name a few—in experimenting more boldly 
with new techniques. Most significant, how- 
ever, is the fact that serialism has won “con- 
verts” among composers heretofore considered 
traditional. 

Kara Karaiev (born 1918 in Azerbaijan) and 
Rodion Shchedrin (born 1932 in Moscow) are 
among the most gifted of younger Soviet com- 
posers, but until now their musical style has 
been one of colorful nationalism. (In 1964 Ka- 
raiev and Shchedrin visited the United States 
under the cultural exchange program.) Their 
latest orchestral works, first performed in Mos- 
cow in the spring of 1965, are written in a musi- 
cal idiom reportedly close to Western modern- 
ism. Without examining the scores (which are 
not yet available), it is impossible to determine 
to what extent their approach to musical com- 
position has changed. Karaiev’s Symphony for 
Chamber Orchestra reportedly employs folk 
material of Azerbaijan that is elaborated with 
the help of dodecaphonic techniques. Shchedrin’s 
Second Symphony (completed in 1965) uses a 
novel form—25 orchestral preludes organized 
into five large-scale sections. The quick changes 
of musical “frames” suggested to one critic the 
techniques of cinema. Shchedrin had a great 
theme in mind—peace and war, life and death. 
To achieve his expressive purposes, he needed 


46 Paul Moor, “Russia, Music for May Day,” High 
Fidelity/Musical America (New York, July 1965. See 
also his “The Russian Winter,” ibid., March 1965. 


unusual sonorites and he obtained them by the 
use of dodecaphony and aleatory (i.e., improvi- 
sations by the performing instrumentalist). 
Both techniques belong to the Western avant- 
garde, hence were proscribed in the USSR. 

From the reviews of Soviet critics, it becomes 
clear that Karaiev and Shchedrin attempted an 
expansion rather than a reversal of the Soviet- 
accepted musical idiom, but this expansion is 
symptomatic of the rapid evolution of Soviet 
musical esthetics. A prominent Moscow critic 
makes the following observations on the current 
state of Soviet music: 


With regard to the general direction of the ex- 
plorations of our young composers, I can say 
that there 1s indeed at present a greater toler- 
ance for dodecaphonic experiments, though on 
the whole this school remains unacceptable. 
Free devices of 12-tone writing, 1.e., the “tone 
row,’ are used (though without strict method) 
im some compositions which aim at expressing 
a certain nervous tension, an expressiontstic 
atmosphere. ... There are quite a few dis- 
putes about it, but ina “peaceful” manner... . 
You can see that there 1s absolutely no switch 
in our viewpoint concerning dodecaphony. . . .*7 


Zukunftmusik? 


There is so much talk about “dodecaphony” 
that one is tempted to ask—how “dangerous,” 
or on the other hand how vital, is dodecaphony 
for the future of Soviet music? Actually, the 
issue has been exaggerated out of all proportion. 
The opponents should realize that the true dan- 
ger for Soviet music lies in the colossal inbreed- 
ing, the stale conformity which has inhibited 
the spirit of creative adventure. It is not dode- 
caphony per se which is vitally important to the 
future of Soviet music, but the freedom to ex- 
plore, to experiment, to learn by trial and error 
—a freedom that is essential to all artists. This 
is precisely the meaning of Rumiantsev’s state- 
ment of February 21, 1965 (already quoted in 
part): “Real creative work is possible only by 
searching, by experiment, through free expres- 
sion and a conflict of views.” And again, “Truly 
creative work . . . cannot be stimulated by or- 
ders and does not tolerate an officially bureau- 


47 Private letter from Moscow, June 20, 1965. 


cratic approach.” In essence, this statement is 
close to the Leninist policies of the 1920's. 

Rumiantsey went on to quote a decision of 
the Politburo of July 1, 1924, as follows: ““Com- 
munist criticism must rid itself of the tone of 
literary command. The party must in every way 
eradicate attempts at homebred and incompe- 
tent administrative interference in literary af- 
fairs.” He added: “This was and this will hence- 
forth remain the most important party principle 
in matters of artistic creation.” Paradoxically, 
the 1925 decision was not a “liberalizing” but 
rather a regulatory step—to prevent splinter 
groups (especially the ultra-left) from speaking 
with assumed party authority. Yet, in quoting 
it, Rumiantsev clearly meant to reassure today’s 
creative intelligentsia, and he has since seemed 
determined to defend this position against cri- 
tics within his own party. Replying to recent 
criticism in Jzvestia which deplored the “nihi- 
lism” of young writers, he reiterated the leader- 
ship’s intention to “defend the artist’s freedom 
to choose theme and subject, style and manner 
of execution.” He even went so far as to state 
that there was a “feeling among some people, 
honest and devoted to the ideas of communism, 
that no party guidance of literature and art was 
needed.” * 

This may possibly indicate an official cooling 
toward Socialist Realism, with its decidedly 
petit-bourgeois criteria, fashioned and enforced 
by Stalin. It may, in a sense, indicate a return 
to Lenin’s exhortation that the party “must be- 
gin to move forward far more slowly than we 
had hoped, and move in such a way that the 
masses move with us.” In due time, Lenin pre- 
dicted, “the forward movement will accelerate 
in a manner undreamed of today.” 

The discontent that gripped the creative in- 
telligentsia after Stalin’s death and infected an 
important segment of the art-loving population 
stemmed partly from the fact that the officially 
approved level of the arts had fallen below the 
taste and receptivity of the people. Soviet so- 
ciety, more affluent and more sophisticated, had 
outgrown the limits of “art for the masses” and 
began to demand new cultural goals. Khrush- 
chev and his cultural advisors sensed the agita- 
tion; they called for “bold quests” but were un- 
sure ae far the boldness should go. When the 
liberal trend gained momentum, Khrushchev’s 
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cultural experts were delegated to stem the tide; 
they were aided and abetted by the entrenched 
official hierarchy in the creative unions who fav- 
ored the status quo. Finally, Khrushchev him- 
self, as arbiter artiuwm, delivered the ultimate 
judgement that earned him the contempt of 
every Western Communist intellectual. 

The present Soviet leaders—more prudent 
and more impersonal—are faced with the choice 
of either discarding or reinterpreting Socialist 
Realism. As a dogma, it is outdated, vapid, and 
discredited; its application to music in particu- 
lar was, fons the outset, absurd and unworkable. 
The more culturally advanced Communist coun- 
tries—Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary— 
have already abandoned Socialist Realism or 
are in the process of discarding it. East Ger- 
many’s “restrictive policies in the arts” recently 
came under attack at a literary colloquium in 
East Berlin (Soviet writers were among the 
critics), and an East German Marxist, Robert 
Havemann, has had the courage to call for 
“ideological coexistence,” advising the party to 
refrain from interference in esthetic matters. 
Thus the time may be near when Socialist Real- 
ism will become symbolic of an art “provincial, 
narrow, and lacking in modernity.” 

Should the Soviet leaders decide to retain 
Socialist Realism, the term will require a thor- 
ough redefinition; it will have to be made more 
elastic to alee a greater variety of styles 
and creative methods. In fact, this process is 
already in the making. Onee the stigma of 
“bourgeois decadence” is removed from the 
much-maligned avant-gardism, an important 
liberating step will have been made. But this 
step will be meaningful only if accompanied by 
actual performances of music by the pioneering 
20th-century masters — Schoenberg, Alband 
Berg, Webern—whose works are still virtually 
banned in the USSR. An educational campaign 
among Soviet performers and listeners will be 
needed to create a receptivity toward the do- 
decaphonic language of music. The young 
avant-garde composers of the Soviet Union have 
an important role in this process of adjustment: 
it will be their task to prove that they can absorb 
the advanced musical idiom without loss of 
personal and national identity. But once the 
spirit of creative revolution is permitted, once 
the young composers are liberated from out- 
worn slogans and the excessive tutelage of the 
old guard, the glory of Russian music may well 
experience a new era of efflorescence. 


Modern Art and the 
Shackles of Dogma 


ver the past two decades a truly vast 
amount of literature has been published on the 
USSR. Yet one significant aspect of the new 
Soviet society remains virtually unexplored: the 
plight of its “unofficial” artist—the artist who 
does not subscribe to the official dogma of So- 
cialist Realism and who is not a member of the 
Artists’ Union. 

Any full analysis of developments in the 
modern art movement in the Soviet Union today 
would be extremely difficult. Even the most in- 
formed people in the USSR know only what 
occurs in their immediate vicinity. At best, they 
might be aware of what is taking place in the 
two big metropolitan centers of Moscow and 
Leningrad. It is also too early to analyze the 
works of many young but promising artists, or 


During an extended visit to the Soviet Union 
in 1963, Mr. Sjeklocha had a first-hand oppor- 
tunity to delve into the subject of Soviet 
“unofficial art,’ meeting many of the artists 
personally and acquiring samples of their work. 
Some of these are reproduced here, the signa- 
tures of the artists being deleted for their pro- 
tection. 


By Paul Sjeklocha 


even to list their names, because until very re- 
cently there has been much political animosity 
toward creative activity outside the narrow 
realm of Socialist Realism. It can be positively 
asserted, however, that all major trends in con- 
temporary art have their counterparts in unofh- 
cial creative circles in the USSR, consciously or 
unconsciously following in the footsteps of their 
Western exemplars. Admittedly, their strength 
is not in organization (most artists move in 
small circles of friends), but in numbers. A con- 
servative estimate made by an important Soviet 
modern art collector placed the unofficial art- 
ists’ community at 500 in Moscow, 300 in Len- 
ingrad, and from 50 to 100 in Kiev, for a total 
of about 1,000 artists throughout the Soviet 
Union. 

Ironically, it is in the two metropolitan cen- 
ters, where official cultural policy is shaped, that 
the unofficial artist enjoys the most freedom. 
While one might expect unofficial groups to 
flourish in the provinces, away from the watch- 
ful eye of cultural officialdom, this is not the 
case; local political control is so tight that the 
artist can do little more than echo the approved 
official sentiments from Moscow. In cities such 
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as Alma-Ata, Yerevan and Tbilisi—from what 
this writer personally observed—the provincial 
artist seems to be trying to outdo the Academi- 
cian Gerasimov (whose official portraits of 
Stalin adorned public halls for a quarter of a 
century ).’ It is in the provinces, the wastes of 
Russia—where the propagandistic value of art 
is deemed most necessary and the esthetic value 
is least questioned, where the artist is directed 
to glorify the agricultural drive in the virgin 
lands, or the bridging of the Yenisei River, or 
the introduction of a chemical fertilizer—that 
the official creative theory and control of art are 
most successful. And most noticeably it is in the 
provinces that Socialist Realism—through the 
enforcement of the standard of “intelligibility” 
to the masses—has lowered artistic criteria to 


1’Two exceptions among the provincial centers are the 
Baltic cities of Riga and Tallin, where smaller groups 
of unofficial artists exist. 
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Untitled (111%2” x 16%”). Moscow, 1962. White and 
black India ink with the rubber cement pickup tech- 
nique. 
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the political-poster level, transforming art into 
a serviceable social tool. 


he “political-poster standard” had its 
origin in the early revolutionary days, when the 
magic of art was needed for social mobilization. 
In the aftermath of the Revolution, the Soviet 
artist became a mouthpiece of the party, illus- 
trating the ideological dogma of the new state in 
a most unsophisticated and direct manner, low- 
ering the artistic standard of his work in an ef- 
fort to make it accepted and understood by all, 
so as to evoke in every beholder the same feeling 
toward the rising state. 

It was Lenin, with his few obscure but now 
sacred pronouncements on revolutionary art, 
who set the stage for the Stalinist control of all 
creative activity. Lenin, who (according to 
Klara Zetkin) boasted of not understanding the 
art of “expressionism, futurism, cubism and 
other such ‘isms’,”? nevertheless did keenly 
recognize the emotional impact of art and its 
educational potential for transmitting the ideol- 
ogy of the new Soviet state. With the following 
statement, he provided the cornerstone of the 
theory of Socialist Realism as applied to art: 


Art belongs to the people. It must penetrate 
with its deepest roots into the very midst of the 
working masses. It must be intelligible to these 
masses and be loved by them. It must unite the 
feeling, thought and will of these masses and 
elevate them. It must awaken in them artists 
and develop them.’ 


In the Stalinist period, this dictum was in- 
voked as the doctrinal justification for conscript- 
ing art into the exclusive service of the state as 
an instrument of social mobilization and control. 
Esthetic merit and creative experimentation 
were choked out by the overwhelming stress on 
“intelligibility and “socialist content.” Indeed, 
an examination of the official art of Soviet Rus- 
sia over the past three decades leads inexorably 


2 For this enlightening statement as well as Zetkin’s 
remininiscences of Lenin, see Mikhail Lifshits (ed.), 
Lenin o kulture i iskusstve, Moscow, Izogiz, 1938, p. 299. 

8 Ibid. Visiting the Second All-Union Poster Exhibit 


held in the Manezh Gallery in Moscow in the winter of 


1963-64, the present writer found this very quotation 
written in gigantic red letters over the entrance like a 
message from the heavens. 


to the conclusion that Socialist Realism, for all 
its theoretical pretensions, in the end left room 
for nothing but the propagandistic political 
poster—whether rendered on canvas or in the 
graphic arts media.* Few artists survived the 
pressures of the official dogma. The postrevolu- 
tionary work of the Soviet-Armenian master 
Martiros Sarian, for example, bears virtually no 
relationship to that of his impressionist period 
at the turn of the century.® His later work is as 
oblivious to the tradition of the so-called “Great 
Experiment” in Russian art * (toward which he 
was gravitating in 1911), as is the sterile output 
of the recent Lenin Prize winner B. Prorokov to 
the new trends illustrated on these pages. 
Today the political poster remains the hall- 
mark of official taste in the visual arts, and So- 
cialist Realism reigns on, at least in the Soviet 
provinces. In Moscow and Leningrad, however, 
where numbers and proximity create a sort of 
contagious atmosphere, the tradition of the 
Great Experiment has managed to survive. 
Even in the void of the Stalin era, it was tenu- 
ously preserved through such masters of the 
“formalistic brush” as Pavel Filonov, who 
painted throughout the 1930’s and early 1940’s 
before his death in the famine accompanying 
the wartime siege of Leningrad; Robert Falk, 
member of the famous “Knave of Diamonds” 
group and an influential university professor, 
who continued to pursue his art until his death 
in 1958; Alexander Tyshler, who has worked 
since the Revolution in a rather precise style 
verging on surrealism; Leningrad artist Nathan 
Altman, who has persisted in his experimental 
searches through the years; and the “official” 
Leningrad artist and noted lithographer, Ana- 
toly Kaplan, in whose magnificent illustrations 
of the Jewish folk theme the Chagallian touch 
vividly survives. Masters such as these—who 
have maintained their ties with the past, there- 
by supplying a link with the pre-Stalinist artis- 


4It was disclosed at the First All-Union Artists’ Con- 
gress in 1957 that, in the six years preceding the event, 
over 665 million posters with 32,000 titles were published. 
See Materialy Pervovo Vsesoiuznovo Sezda Sovetskikh 
khudozhnikov, Moscow, Sovetskyi khudozhnik, 1958, p. 
161. 

5 Some of Sarian’s friends have remarked to Westerners 
that Martiros would have given Picasso a run for his 
money—had the Revolution never occurred. 

® See the authoritative work of Camilla Gray, The 
Great Experiment: Russian Art, 1863-1922, New York, 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1962. 


surrealistic overtones. 


tic tradition—have a strong attraction for 
today’s young Soviet artists. 

A number of voices have been raised against 
the deliberate isolation of these and other mas- 
ters from public view. Many important mem- 
bers of the creative intelligentsia, arguing that 
the treasures of the past are not something alien 
to be feared, but a free creative influence to be 
welcomed, have made their views public. In his 
memoirs, Ilya Ehrenburg complained: 


Our museums possess superb collections of the 
“left art” of the early postrevolutionary years. 
It 1s a pity that these collections are not open to 
the public. You can’t throw out a link from the 
chain. I know young Soviet artists who were 
“discovering America” in 1960. They were doing 
(or to be more precise, trying to do) what Male- 


vich, Tatlin, Popova, and Rozanova had al- 


ready done in their time." 


7 Ehrenburg, Liudi, gody, zhizn, Moscow, 1961, p. 429. 
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Untitled (11” x 15”). Moscow, 1965. Felt pen. 


he challenge to orthodoxy in the visual 
arts took form in the course of the general cul- 
tural thaw that followed Khrushchev’s “secret 
speech” of 1956. The denunciation of Stalin’s 
cultural policies (one of the lesser charges 
against him) was mistakenly, though perhaps 
purposely, interpreted by the creative intelli- 
gentsia as a new promise of freedom. Stirrings 
among Soviet youth were manifested—among 
other ways—in a sudden upsurge of student in- 
terest in art and literature. Literary and artistic 
circles formed in institutes and universities; 
youth cafes began to open; handwritten and 
typewritten manuscripts appeared, as did even 
a few unofficial serialized journals.? Young art 


8’This practice has now become a thriving enterprise, 
though it occasionally costs the unfortunate entrepreneurs 
a few years of exile in Siberia. 
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students began visiting the homes of unofficial 
artists who, prior to the thaw, had moved only 
among friends. Their kitchens and bedrooms 
were turned into studios, and quietly the teach- 
ing of modern art was resumed. The sporadic 
cultural witchhunts of the regime in the years 
after 1956 have had only temporary effect on 
these activities. 

With the opening of the East-West cultural 
exchange in 1959 and the influx of tourists that 
followed, communication was established with 
the modern art movement in the West: art 
books, magazines, reproductions and postcards 
of abstract expressionists became more and more 
available. Progressively, the creative spirit of 
the Great Experiment was revitalized, and a 
genuine following of modern art became a 
reality. 

It was not until the Manezh affair, however, 
that the new enthusiasm for abstract art be- 
came public knowledge and the strength of the 
“unofficial” artists was revealed. Nikita Khru- 
shchey’s visit to the exhibit, his outburst of barn- 
yard Russian (“Are you pederasts or normal 
people? . . . What is hung here is simply anti- 
Soviet. It’s amoral. Art should vitalize the in- 
dividual and arouse him to action . . . Who 
painted this picture? I want to talk to him. 
What’s the good of a picture like this—to cover 
urinals with?” etc.), and the events that fol- 
lowed have already been described elsewhere.® 
Seen in retrospect, the episode testifies to the 
foothold that abstract art has gained among the 
Soviet public, especially among the young in- 
telligentsia and the “new class”—~.e., the bu- 
reaucrats and professional and managerial per- 
sonnel. The controversial young poet Yevgeni 
Yevtushenko, for example, boasts a personal 
collection of abstract paintings in his home. 
Even Khrushchev’s son-in-law, Alexei Adzhubei, 
reportedly owned some twenty abstract paint- 
ings and sculptures at the time of the Manezh 
incident. 

Generally speaking, the most outspoken sup- 
port for the unofficial artist and his art comes 
from the younger generation of the intelligent- 


9 For a condensed version and translation of a hitherto 
unpublished stenographic account of Khrushchev’s re- 
marks at the Manezh Exhibition, see Encounter (Lon- 
don), April 1963, pp. 102-03. See also Priscilla Johnson, 
“The Regime and the Intellectuals: A Window on 
Party Politics,’ Problems of Communism, July-August 
1963. 


sia and professional classes: students, teachers, 
engineers, scientists, lawyers, managers, and 
others. For them the old formulas of culture 
and esthetics have become empty and meaning- 
less; they prefer types of art more attuned to 
their intellectual cognizance. Scientists in par- 
ticular, who as a group enjoy a relatively high 
degree of personal and economic freedom, have 
taken to modern art. Several of the artists 
whose works are illustrated on these pages 
claim to have the support of high-ranking pa- 
trons in the scientific institutes and research 
centers in and around Moscow and Leningrad. 
“You really can’t expect an astrophysicist— 
with his thoughts in outer space—to be satis- 
fied with a Gerasimov in his living room,” I 
was told by one artist. Then he added: “On sec- 
ond thought, maybe in his living room, but 
certainly not in his study or his ‘dacha’.” 
Current trends in Soviet architecture have 
also favored the introduction of modern art. 
Soviet architects have had to adapt themselves 
to many new techniques of mass construction, 
such as the use of prefabricated sections and 
other standardized materials. The design of 
modern housing developments—the “Moskov- 
sky raion“ (Moscow Region) of Leningrad is 
a good example—calls for the introduction of 
modern decorative art to fit in with the sleek, 
functional lines of the new buildings and the 
space-age nomenclature of the streets. Visiting 
the new apartments on Moskovsky raion’s 
Prospekt Gagarina (named after the first Soviet 


Title: Kavkaz-1963 (12” x 
16%”). Leningrad, 1963. 
Pencil. 


cosmonaut), one finds modernistic touches in 
interior decor, ranging from lampshades to 
semi-abstract prints, some of which, the tenants 
claim, came with the apartments. 


n defying the dogmas of Socialist Realism, 
the unofficial artist isolates himself from exter- 
nal reality and confines himself to an inner 
world of his own, his art deriving its inspiration 
almost entirely from the imagination. The real 
value of this art lies perhaps in its portrayal of 
the narrow but deeply felt inner reality per- 
ceived by the artist, and it is on this basis that 
the esthetic value of such works should be 
judged and evaluated. 

The works shown on these pages are not the 
best examples of contemporary Soviet abstract 
art. Rather, they are representative of the vari- 
ous trends that are present in the unofficial 
graphic arts medium: expressionism, cubism, 
surrealism, skazka (fairy tale), and so on. The 
creators of these works are young artists be- 
tween twenty and thirty-five years of age, all 
holding respectable jobs in state enterprises, in 
commercial art, or in some other approved field 
of activity. These jobs are important to them 
because of the frequently enforced antiparasite 
law, which requires that every Soviet citizen 
earn a minimum wage of 30 rubles per month 
($33). Also, the successful artist—the one who 
can sell his works—needs regular employment 


in order to conceal his unofficial income and ac- 
tivity, while the less successful artist must have 
the income for subsistence. 


here is, however, another category of un- 
official artists who are completely. ostracized 
from society, classified as “mentally and socially 
unfit” by the authorities, and provided with a 
minimum subsistence pension of 30 rubles per 
month as “neurotics.” These are artists who 
openly challenge the authority of the state, not 
merely by their unorthodox creative endeavors, 
but also by their adamant refusal to participate 
actively in “socialist labor construction” and 
other aspects of collective life. Their rebellion 
violates two shibboleths of the Soviet state: by 
producing abstract, non-objective works of art, 
they defy the sacred rules of Socialist Realism, 
which require that the artist find his inspira- 
tion in the real life of socialist society; and by 
their inactivity, they violate the laws against 
“parasites.” *° In the Stalinist period, such open 
defiance of “socialist morality” would have been 
punished by years of forced labor in Siberia, if 
not worse. With the post-Stalin trend toward a 
limited permissiveness, however, the regime ap- 


1° See “Hosts and Pests: The Fight Against Parasites,” 


by Leon Lipson, Problems of Communism, March-April 
1965. 


Title: Family (17” x 23”). 
Moscow, 1964. Pencil—an 
original and charming styli- 
zation of the Russian ‘‘skaz- 
ka," or fairy tale genre. 
(This artist's work has been 
rejected by publishing houses 
on the ground that it is too 
‘“formalistic.”’) 


pears to have adopted a novel method of deal- 
ing with recalcitrant artists and intellectuals. 
Labeled mental cases, they are sometimes con- 
fined to mental institutions for limited periods, 
but also receive a lifetime subsistence pension. 
Little did the Soviet authorities realize that this 
device might be used by some dissident intellec- 
tuals willing to spend a couple of months in a 
mental institution for the sake of a life-long 
pension, however minimal. 

Many angry young men defy the system by 
deliberately choosing such personal withdrawal 
from society. This author knows one talented 
young poet from Moscow who, feigning mental 
illness, inveigled his way out of the Soviet navy 
after a year’s service and retired to a friend’s 
“dacha” in order that he might “think and write 
in peace without party slogans.” Another young 
man, a journalist, who had been fired from the 
staff of a Moscow newspaper for harmful edi- 
torial criticism of Soviet reality, retired to the 
south of Russia on his lifetime pension as a 
“mental case.” Yet another young intellectual 
retired to the north, not to write or paint, but 
simply to “watch the reindeer.” 

This self-imposed alienation has some merit, 
to be sure. It provides the artist with the free- 
dom he needs in order to create. By pensioning 
these so-called “misfits,” however, the Soviet 
government places itself in the anomalous posi- 
tion of actually subsidizing some of the practi- 
tioners of abstract art—the anathema of So- 
cialist Realism. 
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btaining art supplies and equipment is a 
serious problem for all unofficial artists. Since 
they cannot requisition materials from the gov- 
ernment as the official artists do, they have 
much difficulty in obtaining even the most com- 
mon supplies, such as ink and paper. They are 
obliged to acquire whatever materials they can 
from the local stores, which carry some art sup- 
plies for general public consumption, usually as 
low in quality as in quantity. Hence, the fre- 
quent use of pencil, felt-pen, crayon, rubber 
cement, and other more readily available media. 

The unofficial artists also have no printing 
presses. To own a private press in the USSR is 
against the law, as it also is to own a mimeo- 
graph or duplicating machine. (Presses in the 
studios of official artists are properly registered 
and owned by the state.) Moreover, etching and 
carving tools, zinc plates, and wood blocks are 
very difficult to obtain since these items are at a 
premium even for the official artist. (Linoleum, 
however, is more available.) In spite of these 
difficulties, the unofficial artist somehow man- 
ages to work with common substitutes. He may 
use shoe polish for ink or the back of a political 
poster for printing paper. Dedicated to creative 
truth as he sees it, he persists, spurred on by the 
ever-growing appreciation and demand for “his 
kind of art.” 

Several dealers in unofficial art have become 
quite prominent, and even affluent, in Moscow 
and Leningrad. The going price for an average 
oil by a recognized unofficial artist is about 150 
rubles, or $165 at the official exchange rate (1 
ruble=$1.10). Good prints and sketches sell 


E. Soloviev. Title: Toward 
Communism—In United Con- 
struction, Toward a Single 
Goal! (221%2” x 45”). 1963. 
This political poster, epito- 
mizing what Stalin called 
“art national in form and 
socialist in content,’’ depicts 
the multinational Soviet so- 
ciety marching united toward 
the Communist future. 
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for about 25 rubles, and sculptures can go as 
high as 2,000 rubles. In terms of the 75-ruble 
monthly income of the average Soviet worker, 
these are stiff prices. Obviously, however, it is 
not the average worker who pays them. Only 
the moneyed Soviet ruling and_ professional 
classes can afford to collect unofficial art—in- 
cluding those for whom the collection of mod- 
ern, non-objective, and individualistic art has 
become something of a status symbol. 

Ironically, this means that the very persons 
most closely associated with controls over crea- 
tive freedom have also become the patrons of 
many unofficial artists. The Manezh exhibit 
provided evidence of this paradoxical state of 
affairs: an open exhibit in a public gallery surely 
points to the existence of influential patrons 
high up in the cultural policy-making hierarchy. 
Thus, an unofficial world of non-conformist 
artists enjoying a significant—if surreptitious 
—following has sprung up alongside the official 
world of “Socialist Realists,” a situation known 
and tacitly tolerated by the power elite. 

The overriding factor favoring the growing 
avant-garde is time itself and the direction of 
change in Soviet society. Already the formulas 
of rigid control and artistic content have be- 
come hoary and meaningless, while the forces 
of unofficial art have gained in strength and 
popularity. The creative genius of the people 
of Russia, having eloquently asserted itself in 
modern science and technology, may well be 
launching the first stage of another renaissance 
in the cultural history of the country. Thus, 
even in the Soviet Union, both doctrine and 
authority may be fading before the forces of 
modernity. 
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Perspectives on the Soviet Kconomy 


Davin INcram: The Communist Economic Challenge, 
New York, F. A. Praeger, 1965. 
S. SwiaNiEwicz: Forced Labor and Economic Development, 


London, New York, Toronto; Oxford University Press, 1965. 


Reviewed by Marshall I. Goldman 


AFTER A LONG DEARTH of 
books on the Soviet economy, the 
last few years have seen a wel- 
come renaissance of studies con- 
cerning this vital area of Soviet 
life. Unfortunately, however, 
there is always a little skim un- 
derneath the cream. For different 
reasons, neither of the books un- 
der review measures up to the 
standards of the recent past. De- 
spite the timeliness of his topic, 
David Ingram’s The Communist 
Economic Challenge is altogether 
too casual, if not out of date. 
Professor S. Swianiewicz’s study, 
Forced Labor and Economic De- 
velopment, is much more schol- 
arly and careful, but his theo- 


A frequent contributor to this 
journal, Mr. Goldman is Associ- 
ate Professor of Economics at 
Wellesley College, Massachu- 
setts, and author of Soviet Mar- 
keting (New York Free Press 
—Macmillan, 1963). 
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retical framework creates a sense 
of incredulity which detracts 
from the rest of his analysis. 
Providing only a few footnote 
references to primary Soviet 
sources and little other docu- 
mentation of any sort, Mr. In- 
gram paints the Soviet economic 
scene with a broad brush, pro- 
ducing a picture that is a little 
too abstract for the non-special- 
ist and embarrassingly blurry for 
the specialist. His general pur- 
pose is to show that the Soviet 
Union will not overtake or sur- 
pass the United States econom- 
ically by 1970, as Khrushchev 
once predicted. To perform this 
no longer difficult exercise, he 
presents production statistics 
and discusses some of the prob- 
lems facing the Soviet economy. 
Portions of his data are intri- 
guing, but it is quite frustrating 
for the reader to attempt to trace 
the sources. Apparently, Mr. In- 
gram owes most of his informa- 


tion to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Congress, 
which has indeed prepared some 
excellent materials. Nonetheless, 
even the author’s references to 
these materials are too infre- 
quent to satisfy an exacting 
reader. 

Mr. Ingram promises to face 
head-on some of the underlying 
statistical problems that plague 
anyone attempting to compare 
economic growth in the USA and 
the USSR. The confrontation, 
we are told, will take place in the 
Appendices. But when the reader 
gets to the Statistical Appendix, 
he finds only vague generaliza- 
tions. 

There are other shortcomings. 
At one point, the author says 
that the Soviet Union failed to 
“render much. material aid to 
China,” yet four pages later he 
contradicts himself by showing 
that the Russians, during the 
first five years of Chinese Com- 
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-munist_ rule (1950-55), provided 
$3 billion in exports to China, of 
which $1.17 million was not off 
set by Chinese exports to Russia. 
One also wonders about Mr. In- 
gram’s willingness to accept at 
face value reports that collec- 
tivization in Communist China 
was imposed without bloodshed 
and without the mistakes made 
in the USSR. 

More serious is the fact that 
the author makes no mention 
whatever of Libermanism or any 
of the current Soviet economic 
reforms. It might perhaps be un- 
fair to criticize a book with a 
1965 dateline for failing to men- 
tion the deposition of Khru- 
shchev in the fall of 1964, but Li- 
bermanism after all has been the 
center of a good deal of atten- 
tion since late 1962, and the far- 
reaching Be hicstions of such ex- 
periments are certainly worthy 
of some comment. By the same 
token, Mr. Ingram’s assertion 
that “consumer sovereignty and 
the free play of supply and de- 
mand... have been discarded” 
is no longer entirely valid—and 
had already become partially in- 
correct by the early 1960's, if 
not before. Even more surpris- 
ingly, it is not until p. 111, or 
about three-quarters of the way 
through the book, that one finds 
even an inkling of the Sino-So- 
viet split, while Russia’s troubles 
with Albania and Rumania are 
completely ignored. In a survey 
devoted to the economic com- 
petition between East and West, 
such vital omissions are baffling, 
to say the least. 

For all its faults, Mr. Ingram’s 
book does have some redeeming 
features. In his final chapters 
dealing with the Communist 
challenge in the underdeveloped 
areas, the author quite properly 
warns of what might happen if 
the lagging countries of Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa are 


not provided with sufficient for- 
eign economic aid. These last 
few chapters and the section on 
Soviet foreign aid are consider- 
ably better than the earlier part 
of the book. It is interesting to 
learn from Mr. Ingram’s discus- 
sion of Soviet aid that the USSR 
supplies oil to Cuba at half the 
price it charges for oil sold to its 
East European allies. The best 
section of the book is the second 
appendix, on military affairs, 
which is more original and con- 
tains some interesting informa- 
tion (even though here, too, doc- 
umentation is lacking). 


PROFESSOR S. Swianiewicz’s 
study of the role of forced labor 
in Soviet economic development 
is, by and large, a much more 
solid work. Considering that the 
author himself actually spent 
two years in Soviet concentra- 
tion camps, his book is remark- 
able for its unemotional tone 
and scholarly research. In fact, 
the coolly dispassionate manner 
in which he weighs the economic 
costs of forced labor against the 
economic gains derived from its 
use strikes one as almost too un- 
feeling. It is somewhat like 
watching a scientist weigh the 
probable effectiveness of biologi- 
cal warfare against the costs of 
the necessary research. While it 
is comforting that Professor 
Swianiewicz concludes that the 
NKVD forced-labor projects did 
not make economic sense despite 
the cheapness of the labor input, 
it is necessary to recognize that 
there is more to the problem 
than a mere calculation of eco- 
nomic costs and productive efh- 
ciency. Normally irrational proj- 
ects, such as the Volga-Don 
Canal and the Northern Route, 
were authorized in the Soviet 
Union precisely because the sys- 
tem of forced labor ignored the 


value of human life and rendered 
normal profit and loss calcula- 
tions useless as a restraint. This 
is something that Professor Swia- 
niewicz neglects in his other- 
wise careful calculation of the 
costs of the forced labor projects. 
It would also have been useful 
had the author inquired into 
whether the same labor utilized 
elsewhere under less onerous con- 
ditions (the annual death rate in 
forced-labor projects was 30-50 
percent) might not have made a 
more worthwhile contribution to 
the economic well-being of the 
USSR. 

Professor Swianiewicz focuses 
on the wage-good gap that seems 
to be an inevitable feature of the 
belated economic development 
of the poorer countries of the 
world. In an attempt to develop 
all sectors of their respective 
economies simultaneously, these 
countries find it necessary to mo- 
bilize the predominantly agricul- 
tural and unskilled working force 
and transfer it into industrial ac- 
tivities. This process is usually 
disruptive enough by itself, but, 
in addition, it often leads to an 
increase in consumer purchasing 
power without a commensurate 
increase in the stock of consum- 
able goods, thus setting the stage 
for inflation. Professor Swianie- 
wicz is incorrect, however, in as- 
serting that the only way infla- 
tion can be avoided in such a 
situation is to cut back on con- 
sumption. Among other things, 
it is possible to reduce the scope 
of investment so that those proj- 
ects which are undertaken are 
performed’ more effectively. 
Thus, one of Khrushchev’s fre- 
quent complaints was that too 
many projects were being under- 
taken at one time, with the re- 
sult that there was never enough 
equipment to permit any one 
project to be completed on 
schedule. 
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Having explained the pres- 
sures created by the wage-good 
gap, Professor Swianiewicz con- 
siders the purge of the Soviet 
peasantry in the late 1920’s and 
early 1930’s and the wave of ar- 
rests carried out by the NKVD 
in the urban and party centers 
during the late 1930’s. Although 
he sometimes appears to dis- 
avow it, the author’s recurring 
thesis is that the first wave of 
arrests was necessary because 
there was a shortage of labor in 
the urban centers. He argues 
that as conditions deteriorated 
in the urban areas, the workers 
returned to the countryside, and 
that in order to reverse the tide 
the kulaks and middle peasants 
were arrested with the expecta- 
tion that chaos in the rural areas 
would induce large numbers of 
peasants to flee to the cities. He 
believes that the regime also 
viewed the imprisonment of large 
numbers of consumers as a means 
of reducing inflationary pres- 
sures. This same rationale is ap- 
plied to the Yezhov purges of a 
few years later. Then, however, 
it was no longer a problém of 
moving peasants to the city; 
rather, it was a matter of a gen- 
eral labor shortage, especially in 
the prison camps of the NKVD. 
As the surplus of peasants in ag- 
riculture was drained off, the 
NKVD solved the problem “by 
the enormous wave of arrests 
known by the name of Yezhov- 
shchina.” In effect, Professor 
Swianiewicz feels that the arrests 
were needed to fill the ranks of 
labor. Later, as even the urban 
sources of forced labor dried up, 
the Soviet authorities were 
forced to look elsewhere, and 
Professor Swianiewicz sees in 
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this a partial explanation for the 
Soviet invasion of Poland and 
the Baltic states. 


ALTHOUGH there are coinci- 
dences, it seems difficult to be- 
lieve that such factors were the 
main causes of the mass arrests 
and the wholesale use of forced 
labor. Even though it is true 
that there was a migration to 
the rural areas in the USSR, ex- 
perience in other developing 
countries of the world tends to 
show that once there is stability, 
the peasants generally move on 
their own to the urban areas— 
notwithstanding the existence of 
greater poverty for most in a 
city such as Calcutta than in the 
countryside. With respect to the 
arrests of the late 1930’s, more- 
over, it is hard to conceive that 
the Stalin regime could have ex- 
pected to solve a nationwide la- 
bor shortage by taking the most 
productive members of society, 
such as scientists, engineers, and 


, Managers, and putting them to 


work cutting trees and mining 
gold. It ts true that the tasks of 
the NK VD took on a momen- 
tum of their own and that some- 
thing had to be done to compen- 
sate for the high mortality rate 
among the prisoners, but this 
alone is not enough to prove that 
there was an economic motiva- 
tion or justification for the mass 
arrests. Had there indeed been 
such a motivation, it would have 
been much more rational to put 
people to work in more produc- 
tive circumstances. Instead of 
concentrating on reducing con- 
sumer demand by means of mass 
arrests, certainly it would have 
been more sensible to focus on 


possible ways to increase output. 

It is probably more accurate 
to seek the real explanation for 
the arrests in Stalin’s political 
tyranny rather than in any eco- 
nomic considerations. Overcon- 
centration on the possible eco- 
nomic motives leads Professor 
Swianiewicz to suggest that the 
reason why there were no arrests 
of a similar magnitude in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s was 
that economic conditions had im- 
proved enough so that there was 
no longer a shortage of labor. 
However, he neglects to mention 
the Jewish Doctor’s Plot and the 
fresh wave of arrests that was 
halted only by Stalin’s death. 
Furthermore, many economists 
argue that the Soviet standard 
of living in 1955 was not much 
higher than it had been in 1937. 
If the prison camps could be 
emptied in 1953-56, there is no 
reason why the economy would 
have suffered any more if they 
had been emptied in the late 
1930's. 

Professor Swianiewicz’s warn- 
ings to the developing countries 
to heed the lessons of the Soviet 
experience with forced labor are 
particularly timely and worthy 
of attention. Already, Guinea 
and Ghana have set up workers’ 
brigades which could be the fore- 
runners of forced labor camps 
after the Soviet model—an omi- 
nous sign that the institution of 
forced labor is not yet a thing of 
the past. Perhaps Professor Swi- 
aniewicz’s warnings would have 
had greater force if he had spent 
less time seeking for an economic 
rationalization of the Soviet use 
of forced labor and _ placed 
greater emphasis on its inhu- 
manity and economic costs. 


Toward Integration? 


Micwaet Kaser: Integration Problems of the Planned Economies. 


Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1965. 


Reviewed by George Kemeny 


THE SOVIET ATTEMPT to 
transform the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance (Come- 
con) into a supranational organ- 
ization vested with centralized 
economic planning authority for 
the countries of the Soviet bloc 
is already past history. Three 
years after the move’ was 
launched at a Comecon summit 
meeting at Moscow in June 1962, 
it is now quite evident that what 
was originally intended to be a 
fundamental change in the eco- 
nomic and political structure of 
the bloc has ended up instead as 
little more than a reform of Co- 
mecon’s internal administrative 
machinery. 


An expert on the East European 
economies, Mr. Kemeny 1s pres- 
ently preparing a study on the 
economic and political aspects 
of Soviet bloc integration for the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London. 


The Executive Committee 
which was set up in 1962, osten- 
sibly to take the lead in working 
towards closer integration of the 
bloc economies, has remained 
without a legal definition of its 
functions and powers owing to 
the inability of the member gov- 
ernments to reach a consensus on 
revision of the 1960 Comecon 
statute, which thus continues 
formally in effect. While practi- 
cally obsolescent in some re- 
spects, the old statute retains full 
validity so far as the require- 
ment for unanimous decision is 
concerned. Consequently,  al- 
though the Committee—through 
meetings held at short intervals 
—has brought a greater degree 
of efficiency and continuity to 
proceedings within the Comecon 
organization, it has made little, 
if any, headway towards the goal 
of economic integration. At- 
tached to the Executive Com- 
mittee is an economic planning 


board, but its function remains 
strictly advisory. 

All this lends interest to Mr. 
Michael Kaser’s recently pub- 
lished study of the development 
of Comecon over its fifteen-year 
existence and of the problems 
and difficulties involved in the 
effort to integrate the Commu- 
nist planned economies. As Mr. 
Kaser points out, what has 
emerged from this development 
is merely “a mechanism for cen- 
tral consultation” rather than an 
instrumentality of genuine cen- 
tral planning. 


IN ASSESSING tthe results of 
Comecon, one question that 
arises is the extent to which it 
has attained the objective of in- 
creasing interdependence of the 
bloc economies. While Mr. Kaser 
does not offer a detailed statisti- 
cal analysis, it becomes clear 
from his references to United 
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Nations sources that the devel- 
opment of bloc foreign trade has 
not kept pace with industrial ex- 
pansion in the Comecon coun- 
tries: Comecon’s share in world 
trade has indeed risen, but not 
at anywhere near the same rate 
as its share in world industrial 
production. Measuring the re- 
sults by comparison with re- 
gional groupings of market eco- 
nomies, the author concludes 
that cooperation within Come- 
con has not resulted in as exten- 
sive an international division of 
labor as has developed in these 
other groupings. 

Mr. Kaser sees the lack of co- 
herent price structures as the 
chief obstacle to the integration 
of centrally planned economies. 
“The absence of criteria whereby 
the Soviet economy can measure 
its own goals and its own per- 
formance,” he states, “has for fif- 
teen years been the crucial issue 
on which Comecon integration 
has foundered.” 

The price structures of the So- 
viet Union and the other Come- 
con countries have undergone 
considerable changes as a result 
of repeated reforms, and the 
problem of the relationship of 
costs to prices, in particular, has 
been extensively discussed all 
through the post-Stalin period. 
The present bloc regimes no 
longer oppose recognition of the 
“law of value” with Stalinist ob- 
stinacy, but they still hesitate to 
relinquish central control in 
favor of decision-making at the 
enterprise level. A few hundred 
Soviet enterprises are currently 
experimenting with Liberman’s 
method of cost calculation, 
which includes capital charges. 
Except in Hungary and Bulgaria, 
however, costs generally con- 
tinue to represent aggregate 
wage bills (2.e., the cumulative 
total of the wage costs of the 
consecutive phases of produc- 
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tion). While prices are now ap- 
preciably closer to costs than in 
Stalin’s day, they are still far 
from reflecting relative costs in 
the individual bloc countries, 
the more so since the exchange 
rates in force are highly arbi- 
trary. 

Techniques employing com- 
bined calculations in physical 
terms and in value have been 
evolved for the purpose of draw- 
ing inter-country cost compari- 
sons and measuring the efficacy 
of foreign trade. Yet, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, Mr. Kaser’s 
statement that “the gain from 
trade can thus be measured by a 
simple comparison of domestic 
and foreign prices” (p. 148) goes 
too far—and it is also in contra- 
diction with the author’s prior 
statements. 

As price comparability within 
the Soviet bloc still appears to 
be a distant aim, the use of West- 
ern world-market prices in intra- 
bloc trade continues. This de- 
pendence on Western prices, 


‘however, is not accepted will- 


ingly, and it has repeatedly been 
argued—not without reason— 
that world market prices do not 
correspond with costs inside the 
Soviet bloc. The establishment 
of Comecon’s own price basis has 
been advocated in the Soviet 
Union since 1959 and was again 
urged (as Mr. Kaser notes) 1 

the Soviet proposals of 1962. 


THE DIFFICULTIES of de- 
vising an appropriate price sys- 
tem for the bloc are not exclu- 
sively responsible for the failure 
of the Soviet proposal. Ruma- 
nia, relying increasingly on de- 
liveries of Western capital goods, 
refused to break away from 
world-market prices, and even 
the more compliant bloc mem- 
bers such as Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia showed reluctance to 


support the change. Both these 
latter countries, keen on preserv- 
ing and extending their relations 
with Western markets, appeared 
to take the view that adherence 
to the prices of those markets 
would help them in promoting 
a so-called half-open-door policy. 
Since the collapse of the Soviet 
initiative of 1962, there have 
been various indications that 
further moves toward economic 
integration within the bloc 
would circumvent Comecon.? A 
highly important step in this di- 
rection (briefly referred to in Mr. 
Kaser’s study) was the estab- 
lishment early this year of Inter- 
metall, an organization embrac- 
ing six (not seven, as errone- 
ously stated by Mr. Kaser) 
Communist countries—i.e., all 
the European members of Come- 
con with the significant excep- 
tion of Rumania—and charged 
with coordinating the steel pro- 
duction of its members. It was 
obviously Rumania’s veto of in- 
tegration moves within Come- 
con that caused this new organi- 
zation to be set up outside the 
Comecon framework. 
Intermetall, with headquar- 
ters in Budapest, functions as 
a coordinating center with au- 
thority to adopt resolutions and 
see to their execution by the re- 
spective member countries. Ac- 
cording to authoritative Com- 
munist press reports, the organi- 
zation as originally conceived . 
was to have included only Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary, but it was later decided 
that the USSR, East Germany 
and Bulgaria would also join.” 
Owing to the participation of 
the Soviet Union, Intermetall 


1See the reviewer’s article, ‘“Econo- 
mic Integration in the Soviet Bloc,” in 
the Sept.-Oct. 1964 issue of Problems 
of Communism. 


2 Nepszava (Budapest), Jan. 4, 1965. 


constitutes a powerful unit. 
Combined steel ingot output of 
the six countries amounted to 
105 million tons in 1963, as com- 
pared with 100 million tons for 
the United States and 73 million 
tons for the countries of the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. Common planning of steel 
production in the member coun- 
tries will necessarily entail co- 
ordination of investments in this 
important branch of the econ- 
omy. It still remains to be seen, 
however, to what extent a con- 
certed steel investment policy 
will eradicate the harmful effects 
of the economic follies of the 
Stalinist era. 

Moscow’s motives for joining 
the steel organization are not 
hard to guess. As a member of 
Intermetall, the USSR is able to 
exert a decisive influence on the 
planning of a key industry 
throughout almost the whole of 
Communist Eastern Europe. 
This very fact tightens the So- 
viet grip on the economies of the 
participating countries—a grip 
which is already strong because 
of the dependence of these econ- 
omies on Soviet supplies of raw 
materials and power—the latter 


through the Friendship oil pipe- 
line and the interconnected elec- 
tric power grid. The open rift 
with Rumania makes closer So- 
viet economic ties with the rest 
of Comecon even more desirable. 
In addition, Moscow may well 
consider Intermetall a useful ex- 
pedient to counteract undercur- 
rents which tend, if not to en- 
danger, at least to damage the 
economic cohesiveness of the 
bloc. Specifically, while close re- 
lations continue to exist between 


the USSR and East Germany 


because of the Ulbricht regime’s . 


utter dependence on Soviet poli- 
tical and economic backing, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, both 
highly industrialized countries, 
have recently displayed eager- 
ness to develop closer economic 
ties with the West. 


ANY STUDY OF Comecon is 
bound to come to grips with the 
so-called “Fundamental Princi- 
ples of the International Social- 
ist Division of Labor,” endorsed 
by the Comecon summit confer- 
ence of June 1962. In an attempt 
to set the line of future develop- 
ment, the Principles proclaimed 


the attainment of maximum pro- 
ductive efficiency by the bloc 
economies as the paramount ob- 
jective of Comecon’s policy; yet, 
at the same time, the building of 
national economic complexes 
with an all-round development 
of productive forces was advo- 
cated. The two purposes—the 
second clearly implying an equal- 
ization of levels of economic de- 
velopment in the member coun- 
tries—defeat each other. This 
underlying ambivalence of Co- 
mecon policies was brought into 
the open by the conflict between 
Bucharest and Moscow. In the 
ensuing bitter debate between 
the industrially advanced Come- 
con countries and Rumania, one 
East German economist went so 
far as to argue for an intra-bloc 
division of labor based, in part, 
on the priority development of 
agricultural resources in Ruma- 
nia at the expense of the coun- 
try’s forceful drive for indus- 
trialization, maintaining that 
this would serve not only the in- 
terests of Comecon as a whole 
but also those of the individual 
countries concerned. This argu- 
ment, however, has not con- 
vinced Bucharest. 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


New Vistas for Soviet Readers 


mid the ambiguous trends and 
countertrends in Soviet lit- 
erature today, the explora- 

tory ventures of the literary jour- 
nal Novy: mir (New World) qui- 
etly continue to earn respect and 
prestige. One of the first portents 
of literary trends after the change 
of leadership in 1964 was a declara- 
tion of intent by Editor Alexander 
Tvardovski in which, among other 
things, he talked of the need for 
getting away from stereotyped 
clichés in reporting the travels of 
Soviet writers abroad.t. What this 
was to mean in practice is now 
becoming clear, and it points up 
one of the interesting aspects of the 
widening perspectives of Soviet 
literature today—that which is 


A free-lance writer on Soviet 
domestic affairs, Mrs. Shulman 
has contributed to various pub- 
lications and also conducts a 
weekly television program on 
the Soviet press for WGBH, eda- 
ucational television station in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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expressed in the travel literature, 
and is particularly well illustrated 
in a recent travelogue from the pen 
of the novelist and essayist, Victor 
Nekrasov. 

In December 1962, when Novyi 
mir was publishing his now famous 
piece on Italy and the United 
States,?, Nekrasov went to France 
for a month in the company of 
Konstantin Paustovski and Andrei 
Voznesenski. Soon afterward this 
earlier travel report was to draw 


1“On the Anniversary,” by Alex- 
ander Tvardovski, Novyi mir (Mos- 
cow), No. 1, 1965. English translation 
in The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (New York), Vol. XVII, No. 13, 
1965. 

* Translated and published under the 
same title, On Both Sides of the Ocean, 
New York, Holt, 1964. The quotations 
appearing in this article were taken 
from the translation by Robert Potts 
and Leo Gruliow which was first pub- 
lished in The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press (New York), and later 
reprinted in Half Way to the Moon, 
edited by Patricia Blake and Max Hay- 
ward (New York, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1964). 


major fire from Khrushchev, and 
in the host of accusations that 
filled the air of early 1963, even 
Nekrasov’s French trip came under 
passing attack. Toward the end of 
his March 8 speech to the artists 
and writers, Khrushchev voiced the 
opinion that “an unpleasant im- 
pression was left by the visit paid 
to France by the writers V. Ne- 
krasov, K. Paustovski, and A. 
Voznesenski,” but perhaps because 
he had already been speaking for 
several hours and was beginning to 
tire, he did not elaborate on this 
“unpleasant impression.”? | 


e now have Nekrasov’s 
account of that French 
trip, published in Novyi 
mir of April 1965, two years after 
Khrushchev’s. speech and _ six 
months after his fall, and at a time 
when his successors have been at 
special pains to cultivate their re- 


3 See Priscilla Johnson, Khrushchev 
and the Arts, Boston, MIT Press, 1965. 
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acceptable). 
is the first foreign travelogue by 
_ Nekrasov to appear since his extra- 


lations with General de Gaulle (a 


factor that may have made the 


publication of this piece more 
“A Month in France” 


ordinary “On Both Sides of the 
Ocean,” and while its focus differs 
from that of the earlier one, it is in 


_ outlook and spirit distinctly what 


we have come to expect and to 
respect in Nekrasovy. 


Readers will remember that “On 


- Both Sides of the Ocean” was al- 


most more of a commentary on 
Soviet life than a report on Italy 
and America, and the striking thing 
about it was how bluntly it touched 
on some of the most sensitive areas 
of Soviet society. For instance: 


On the limited extent of de- 
stalinization in literature: 


If our hterature has not yet really 
taken up the complex, bitter and 
contradictory aspects of what we 
now call the period of the cult of 
the individual, this is only a matter 
of time. 


On security police surveillance of 
Soviet citizens traveling abroad: 


Poor, poor Ivan Ivanovich. 
After all, he had to keep ees nf 
all twenty of us... . Still and all, 
our kind Ivan Ivanovich forgot one 
thing... . Excessive caution—let 
us call it that—does not bring 
people together, it drives them 
apart. 


On the Soviet standard of living, 
with Nekrasov reporting what an 
Italian Communist had told him: 


... the average Italian... un- 
failingly asks: “Why is it that these 
people who have sent a satellite 
around the moon still can’t get rid 
of queues?” 


The other striking feature of “On 
Both Sides of the Ocean” was the 
considerable degree of independence 
which Nekrasov showed in his ob- 
servations of Italy and the United 
States. With some exceptions, he 


adhered fairly closely to his self- 
adopted standard of “telling only 
those things I saw with my own 
eyes,” and in spite of the brevity of 
his trip, what he wrote was the 
least stereotyped Soviet look at the 
United States since IIf and Petrov’s 
One Storied America, published 
more than a quarter century ago. 


Either one of these two features 
by itself—the fresh look at America 
or the thoughtful look at Soviet 
life—would have made “On Both 
Sides of the Ocean” a notable piece 
of post-Stalin writing, but in this 
instance the two features were in- 
separably linked, and in a way, the 
first was a vehicle for the second. 
Here was an intelligent Soviet 
writer who was stimulated to think 
about his own society by what he 
saw and heard in the West; com- 
parisons and contrasts were inevi- 
table, particularly the contrasts, 
and Nekrasov was courageous 
enough to articulate them. It was 
clearly the case of a man with deep 


roots at home, concerned about the 


future of Soviet society and hoping 
that his critical remarks would 
strengthen the cause of reform in 
the Soviet Union. 


n his second travelogue, Nekra- 
sov is still very much the re- 
flective traveler, perceiving at 

every step similarities and differ- 
ences between the two societies. 
This time, however, he shares his 
comparative thoughts with us in a 
more subtle way. In discussing the 
arts in France, he _ occasionally 
pauses to comment directly and 
outspokenly on the Soviet cultural 
scene, but for the most part his 
views on the home situation are 
suggested by the language of impli- 
cation and indirection—so often the 
technique by which Soviet literary 
communication deals with sensitive 
matters. 


“A Month in France,” by contrast 
to the earlier piece, has an outward 
focus; it is almost wholly devoted 
to French culture and history and 
to the fabric of daily life in Provence 
and in Paris, where Nekrasov spent 


several years as a very young child. 
An architect by training, he is un- 
commonly sensitive to the visual, 
esthetic side of life and to its 
intangibles of mood and atmos- 
phere. In this essay he conveys the 
look of French people and places 
and how it feels to be among them 
with such warmth and directness, 
with such a tactile sense, that you 
imagine yourself to be phere along- 
side him. Here is a passage in which 
Nekrasov includes the reader in one 
of his morning walks in Paris. 


Let’s you and I go out of the 
hotel (“Bonjour Monsieur,” the 
obliging porter says to us, “there’s 
nothing here for you yet”), buy the 
latest newspapers at the kiosk, make 
a right turn and go get a bite to eat 
wn the little bar near the entrance 
of the hotel. Rustling the papers, 
we have a cup of coffee or two and 
a crunchy roll (here they are called 
“crotssants”), and after picking up 
a pack of Gauloises—the cheapest 
and strongest cigarettes that don’t 
make you cough—we set out. ... 

Where shall we go? I think we 
would do best to trace my favorite 
morning constitutional walk on the 
map of Paris. So let's turn left and 
duck under the arches of the 
Louvre. 


There follows a vivid guided tour 
with frequent excursions into his- 
tory, including the place by the 
Louvre where the young D’Arta- 
gnan was challenged to a duel by 
each of the Three Musketeers. Ne- 
krasov recalls an exciting sequence 
of events in Dumas’ book and then 
exclaims: 


What people! What emotions! .. . 
It’s true that under Cardinal Riche- 
lieu duels were forbidden, and the 
Musketeers violated the ban. We 
do not violate bans, but at tumes, oh 
how one would like to. To throw 
down the gauntlet: “Tommorow at 
six a.m. at Novodevicht. The choice 
of weapons is yours.” 


He walks his readers to Notre 
Dame (“The first time I ap- 
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proached this cathedral . . . I felt 
a tremor of emotion’), and after 
analyzing the impact it makes, he 
describes a Christmas Eve High 
Mass that he attended in the cathe- 
dral, in which the music of organ 
and choir made him feel the solem- 
nity of the moment and of the place 
where Napoleon crowned himself 
emperor one hundred and _ sixty 
years before. He takes his readers 
into a small cafe on the corner of 
the Boulevard des Capucines, and 
from its second-story window he 
points out the many sights of the 
Paris he loves, from such piquant 
sidelights as the place where in 1835 
it first became fashionable to smoke 
in public to the places that evoke in 
him memories of France’s revolu- 
tionary tradition. He then de- 
scribes the cafe in all its colorful 
detail: 


Every table ts taken. It’s unbe- 
lievably crowded. Coats are lying 
everywhere—on the backs of chairs, 
on windowsills, on people’s knees or 
simply under the table. Pretty 
waitresses, balancing trays, are ma- 
neuvering skillfully in the narrow 
spaces between the tables. 
above it all there ts a continuous 
hum of votces—nobody eats in si- 
lence, everyone is talking, laughing, 
joking, praising and criticizing one 
another, people get acquainted, pay* 
no attention to anyone else, and at 
the same time, casting a swift glance 
over you, they immediately size you 
up. 

Everyone ts stmply dressed, but 
—for Parisians are still Partstans— 
dressed in good taste and attrac- 
tively. Nothing flashy, but nothing 
dreary either... . The majority of 
the girls are wearing slacks, the 
particularly fashionable ones are 
even in leather slacks. And in 
leather jackets with zippers. They 
say, by the way, that this fashion 
1s already on the way out, that it 1s 
migrating to the provinces—in 
Avignon, for example, there are 
many more “leather-togged” girls 
than tn Paris. 

The cafe ts full of people, but they 
serve you quick as lightning. You 
have barely ordered when the wait- 
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ress 1s already bringing you an appe- 
tizing steak, a fresh roll, and the 
inevitable carafe of wine. Without 
wine, the French do not dine. 


“On Both Sides of the Ocean” 
was criticized for devoting undue 
attention to the pleasures of the 
Italian “trattoria,” the Soviet crit- 
ics’ implication being that this was 
frivolous reporting and that the 
essay should have dealt with more 
serious aspects of Italian life, such 
as industry and agriculture and the 
political struggles of the Italian 
workers. Nekrasov’s response and 
his way of discouraging similar criti- 
cism of the French travelogue is to 
say: 


Our reader, when he becomes ac- 
quainted with this or that foreign 
travelogue, often asks himself the 
question: why does tt tell so much 
about the restaurants and bars? 
Can it be that there is no other 
theme, no other place for personal 
contract? Alas, this ts the case. If 
you want to rub shoulders with 
French people, you cannot escape 
the restaurants and cafes. 


His ear rejoices in the sound of the 
French language, and shows appre- 
ciation for the French sense of hu- 
mor and its place in French life: 


In all hts trials and tribulations, the 
Frenchman tries not to lose his 
sense of humor....He knows 
that humor saves. It brightens ad- 
versity and helps one to hve... . 
The Frenchman jokes and 1s tronic 
about everything in life—his wife, 
his mistress, his friends, himself, 


even General Charles de Gaulle. 


verywhere he goes, he is re- 

sponsive to the beauty of 

French art and architecture, 
not only in the masterpieces of 
Paris, but in the old cities of Pro- 
vence, its monasteries and crum- 
bling fortresses as well. He seeks to 
understand why each particular 
beautiful thing has moved him 
deeply. Thus, in Provence, he 


fell in love with the surrounding 
walls and towers of a 13th-cen- 
tury port town: “Walls and towers 
—and that is all. Solid, built to 
last for centuries, out of rough stone 
. . . Not a single unnecessary, su- 
perfluous detail . . . everything is 
business, for war and for defense, 
nothing for embellishment. It is 
beautiful. Somber, frightening, but 
beautiful in its clarity and single- 
mindedness.” 

Nekrasov’s impressions show how 
preoccupied he is both with the style 
of French everyday life and with the 
outer manifestations of a culture 
whose art was true to the period in 
which it was created. In the first 
instance, it is a matter of visualizing 
a Parisian day and a quiet street in 
Provence for his readers back home, 
very few of whom have ever been to 
France even though they belong to 
the most travelled group in Soviet 
society—the intellectual, economic 
and party elite. Nekrasov, with his 
vivid, tactile, intimate descriptions, 
goes a long way toward compensat- 
ing for this handicap of isolation. 
What he says may sometimes strike 
Western readers as elementary, but 
to Soviet readers his impressions are 
fresh and meaningful. He is a “see- 
ing eye” for his countrymen, and 
when one realizes that most of them 
will never get to Paris within their 
lifetimes, there is something pro- 
foundly moving about the function 
he performs. 


n a larger sense, Nekrasov is a 

man in pursuit of beauty and 

grace and refinement in life. In. 
France he found these qualities in 
abundance, and he was impressed 
by the extent to which they have 
become part of the fabric of French 
society and have shaped the French 
style of life. It is this impression, 
above all, that he is trying to com- 
municate to his readers. He would 
like to see more beauty and grace 
and refinement in Soviet life—in its 
art and architecture, in the way 
people dress, behave and communi- 
cate with one another—and his 
hope is that if they become sensi- 
tive to these qualities, they will 


want to cultivate them in their own 
society. 

On a deeper level then, Nekra- 
sov’s essay has a truly civilizing 
mission and is written as clearly 
with the future of Soviet society in 
mind as was the more abrasive 
and politically oriented “On Both 
Sides of the Ocean”. He is con- 
cerned about whether the new sky- 
scrapers in parts of Paris will violate 
the city’s harmony, but he is far 
more concerned about the sky- 
scrapers going up on the New Arbat, 
’ which leads into the very heart of 
old Moscow. 

He compares the late Le Cor- 
busier—who declined his invitation 
to come to the Soviet Union and 
apply his talent to the vast Soviet 
building program—to Stanislavski, 
the founder of the Moscow Art 
Theater, seeing in these two men the 
impulse to search continuously for 
something new. The author of the 
“Stanislavski system” feared that 
his set of flexible propositions and 
guiding principles could be turned 
into a dogma; Nekrasov says in 
effect that they have: 


I still remember the endless 
queues for “The Three Sisters,” 
“The Cherry Orchard,’ and “Tsar 
Fedor.” I remember the joy we felt 
when we managed to get a pass 
from the theater manager, allowing 
us to sit on the steps of the dress 
circle. Not long ago, when I walked 
past the theater on Kamergerski 
Street, two people offered to sell me 
their tickets. 

However, the theater is not archi- 
tecture, it has its own laws. But 
there is one general law which all 
the arts have in common—not to 
get paralyzed, not to mark time, 
to keep pace with the times, and 
perhaps keep even a tiny bit ahead 
of them. 


Perhaps the most important 
theme in this travelogue—at least 
it seems so to me—is an underlying 
one which Nekrasov comes close to 
articulating only once. Even then, 
he does it not by speaking directly 
but by reporting the thoughts of a 
young French doctor of left-wing 


sympathies who spent six months 
working in a Moscow clinic under 
the cultural exchange program and 
stopped in Kiev to see him on his 
way back to Paris. Nekrasov writes 
that the young Frenchman was sad 
to be leaving his Soviet friends. 


He rejoiced over each new ac- 
quaintance—like a child he rejoiced. 
And he grieved deeply whenever 
anyone treated him with caution 
and, recognizing him as a foreigner, 
began to praise our achievements 
excessively or to conceal clumsily 
our shortcomings. 

“Why do they do that?” he 
puzzled. “After all, I see everything 
myself. I see both the good and the 
bad, and the good interests me 
more.” 

Jean-Marie did not want to leave. 
He rejoiced in our successes, he saw 
our difficulties and concerns, he did 
not understand many things, did 
not agree with certain things. But 
he did not want to leave: he had 
grown to love Russia, to love its 


people. 


his is the nearest Nekrasov 

comes to raising the subject 

of Soviet traditional suspi- 
cion toward foreigners. Perhaps one 
may say that he is interested in the 
nature and quality of the Soviet 
relationship to the outside world— 
not on the official governmental 
and party level—but on the indi- 
vidual human level. How do Soviet 
people behave when in another 
country? What kinds of questions 
do they ask? What do they look 
for, how do they interpret what they 
see and hear, and in what spirit do 
they report their impressions when 
they return home? 

Nekrasov never offers explicit 
answers, yet they emerge unmis- 
takably from his own outlook and 
behavior. When a Russian and a 
foreigner become acquainted, Nek- 
rasov in effect tells us, their re- 
lationship is above all a human one, 
regardless of what countries and 
ideologies they represent, and it 
carries with it the same obligations 
and high standards one expects 


from human relationships at home. 
It is a relationship to be treated 
thoughtfully from the possible long- 
term perspective rather then care- 
lessly from the short-term outlook. 
At one point, he mentions a book 
on Marseilles by a foreign journalist 
who gave a distorted picture of the 
city and thereby deeply offended its 
people. “I have told this story as a 
kind of warning to myself and my 
fellow writers. When you write 
about foreign countries, remember, 
always remember, that your lines 
can come to the attention of readers 
in those countries, and it is a most 
offensive thing if you voluntarily or 
involuntarily do as that journalist 
did. . . . Alas, this still happens.” 

He further strengthens the long- 
term perspective by urging Soviet 
tourists to jot down the addresses 
of people whom they meet abroad, 
because one never knows when one 
might see them again. He describes 
several cases in which foreigners he 
met kept in touch with him by let- 
ter, package, and in person, appear- 
ing on his Kiev doorstep some time 
later. “In a word, I believe in writ- 
ing down addresses—it is not just 
an act of politeness.” 

For Nekrasov, the meaningful 
part of foreign travel is always the 
human contact and the private 
dialogue. He points out that there 
are many kinds of international 
contacts—conferences, festivals, and 
sports meets, exchanges of profes- 
sors, students, and artists—“but 
the most precious, the most valu- 
able, the most useful contact is the 
simplest kind: to sit together and 
talk.” Indeed, a large part of his 
travelogue is about the people he 
met and the things he did on his 
own, outside the scope of his off- 
cially organized program. 

How sharply different is this 
open, unsuspicious attitude toward 
foreigners from the theme of 
heightened vigilance that character- 
izes so much of the Soviet press 
these days, from the concerns and 
attitudes which the political bu- 
reaucracy is trying to instill into 
its subjects! 

“On Both Sides of the Ocean” 


pointed up with striking examples 
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the isolation of Soviet intellectuals 
from Western cultural life. One 
feels that sense of isolation in this 
essay too, although less so, and 
there is also a suggestion here that 
the West is insufficiently in touch 
with Soviet cultural developments. 
However, Nekrasov reports that he 
was asked questions about Sol- 
zhenitsyn (this was just after, the 
publication of One Day in the Life 
of Ivan Denisovich), thereby in- 
forming his readers that at least the 
highlights of current Soviet litera- 
ture come quickly to Western at- 
tention. 


hile Nekrasov is in a 

class of foreign report- 

ing almost by himself, 
there ‘is noticeable throughout 
Novyt mir an effort to broaden and 
improve the magazine’s coverage 
of the outside world. Partly this is 
being done through translations and 
reviews of contemporary Western 
literature. But in addition to 
Nekrasov’s travel notes, Tvardov- 
ski has published in the past year 
some half dozen other Soviet trav- 


elogues on life abroad, of which a- 


few are moderately interesting for 
their informative reporting and 
freshness of outlook. The one 
singled out by Tvardovski (writing 
before Nekrasov’s piece appeared ) 
as an example of the “broad and 
unconstrained form of exposition” 
he would like to see more of in his 
journal is an essay by the historian 
S. Utchenko, entitled “Egypt: Fifty 
Centuries and the Present,” which 
was published in November 1964. 
It is thoughtful, and while set in a 
broad historical-ideological frame- 
work, is relatively free from the 
effort to confirm ideological clichés 
which has marked most of the re- 
ports of Soviet travelers. Utchenko 
ranges from ancient Egyptian art 
and architecture to village life on 
the Nile today and the overall prob- 
lem of modernization in Egypt, from 
strictly personal impressions of 
what he sees to scholarly considera- 
tion of the underlying principles of 
historical change, including some 
discussion of the theories of Speng- 
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ler, Toynbee, Karl Jaspers and 
other Western  philosopher-histo- 
rians. 


n February and March of 1965, 
Novyt mir published a trav- 
elogue on Chile by Margarita 

Aliger, a critic and poet who spent 
two months touring the country 
during the same December and 
January that Nekrasov was in 
Paris. Her “Chilian Summer” has 


an informal, conversational style, 


and she too looks upon foreign 
travel in a very personal way, plac- 
ing a high value on an individual’s 
private explorations and his own re- 
actions to life abroad. She writes: 


What does it mean to spend 
some time in another country, to 
get the feeling of it? Does it mean 
looking at its countryside, its cul- 
ture, the architecture of its cities, 
its museums, theaters, universities, 
and its public and social institu- 
tions? Of course it does. All this 
goes without saying. But in viewing 
all these aspects of a country’s exist- 
ence, one may nonetheless remain 
isolated from it, not get the feeling 
of it, not enter into its life. True 
penetration into the life of a country 
is for me an intangible and in- 
describable sensation. 

To go out of the hotel alone in 
the early morning, on a weekday— 
even if it 1s drizzling—and to walk 
along the quiet, out-of-the-way, al- 
together undistinguished little side 
Streets, to mingle with a crowd of 
people on their way to work, to try 
and understand the insignificant 
words they toss back and forth as 
they go, to guess what they are 
thinking about and what concerns 
them. 


In his travel notes, Utchenko voices 
much the same personal approach. 
Pointing out that tourists in Istan- 
bul are always taken to see certain 
particular monuments, he says that 
since this was his third visit to 
Istanbul he knows how to find these 
monuments, but he feels that he 
doesn’t “really know the city itself. 
Only once did I manage to stroll 


by myself, without any guides, 
along the streets where they never 
take tourists.” 

This emphasis on personal dis- 
covery and impressions is one of 
the most fascinating aspects of these 
recent Soviet travelogues. It is 
especially noticeable in the contri- 
butions of talented fiction writers 
and of poets, and understandably 
so, since they tend to perceive life in 
a more consciously personal and in- 
dividual way than most people do, 
and they are practiced in articulat- 
ing their feelings. By publishing 
their reports, Tvardovski is setting 
a higher standard for subsequent 
note-taking travellers. 

The increasingly personal percep- 
tion of life abroad may be viewed 
as something of a parallel to the 
more than ten-year-old trend in 
post-Stalin fiction which focuses on 
the private side of a Soviet citizen’s 
existence—on his personal joys and 
sorrows, his own problems and ob- 
jectives as distinct from those of the 
society as a whole. In these trav- 
elogues, the main concern is not 
what is happening in agriculture 
and industry, how well off the work- 
ers in the country are, or how 
strong is the local Communist 
Party. These subjects are discussed 
or touched on in passing, but the 
central preoccupation of these trav- 
ellers is the human side of life 
abroad, the people themselves. 
Nekrasov’s description of Parisian 
cafe atmosphere and Margarita 
Aliger’s picture of New Year’s Eve 
in Valparaiso are interesting to 
Soviet readers not only because they 
have never visited these places, but 
because such descriptions are still, 
long after Stalin’s death, a refresh- 
ing change from most of the foreign 
reporting in the Soviet press. The 
intensity of their interest is a meas- 
ure of how slow Soviet foreign re- 
porting has been to venture into the 
cultural and human interest fields. 


n conversations with Soviet in- 
tellectuals in their twenties and 
thirties, one is often struck by 
the sophisticated level of their 
thinking about the West. There 


are great gaps in their knowledge 
of Western life, but what they do 
know and have reflected on, they 
are able to discuss in remarkably 
Western terms. In part, this is be- 
cause they are nourished by West- 
ern channels of communication— 
by radio broadcasts, cultural ex- 
change programs, Western litera- 
ture in translation (of which more 
has become available in the last few 
years ), and by talks with foreigners, 
the substance of which is then re- 
layed to many friends and acquaint- 
ances. In spite of such contacts and 


because of them, these Soviet in- 
tellectuals are keenly aware of the 
inadequacy of the Soviet press in 
the foreign field. Not even the 
weekly Za rubezhom (Beyond the 
Border), which reprints material 
from the foreign press (much of it 
from Africa, Asia and _ Latin 
America) and was warmly wel- 
comed at first, interests them much 
any longer. As one Muscovite put 
it, “Ten years ago this magazine 
would have filled a need with us, 
but now it does not differ much 
from the rest of the Soviet press.” 


For people such as these, the 
thoughtful travelogue of Novy: mir 
has an important role to play as a 
cutting edge in Soviet cultural de- 
velopment. Its discursive form and 
leisurely pace allows Soviet writers 
to take the broader view of things, 
to give a more integrated picture 
of the outside world and use their 
experience abroad to say significant 
things about reform in Soviet so- 
ciety. In short, the travelogue bears 
out the old truth that a trip is a 


way to philosophize about the whole 
of life. 
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